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BIRKS' 


They 

Enter 

Canada 

Duty 

Free 


We 

Are 

The 

Largest 

Importers 


We  are  leaders  and  specialists  in  Diamonds.  We  study  the  markets 
closely  and  buy  ONLY  A.  I.  quality  gems  personally  from  the  cutters  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  five  largest  jewellery  stores  in  Canada. 

When  you  buy  Birks'  diamonds,  you  gain  absolute  advantages  in  quality 
and  price  which  is  only  made  possible  by  a  35-year  diamond  buying  and 
selling  connection,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity.  Henry  Birks  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  is  known  all  over  America  as  being  absolutely  reliable.  You  will 
benefit  by  buying  Birks'  Diamonds. 

Remember  buying  diamonds  by  mail  is  as  safe  as  by  personal  attention. 
Write  about  this. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Limited 


The  Mail  Order  Diamond  Merchants 


GEO.  E.  TROREY,  Managing  Director 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


WHERE 
TO  STAYr 


.fflTELS.TTOHST^nE/ffini  RESORTS,  CAFES,  TRANSp 


The 


J.  C.Green  ,  prop 
GOLDEN.  B.C. 


t  «oyal  Horn 


\, 


Rates  $2  a  day  and  up. 

The 

King  Edward 

Hotel 


BELI,  &  MURRAY,  Proprietors. 
ENDEBBY,    B.C. 


Newly  Built  and  Furnished. 
Rates  $2  per  day. 


Big-  Game  Shooting-.       Excellent  Fishing-. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


14  HOTEL 


S.  NORTON.  Manager 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 

Modern  Comfort 
Moderate  Puioes 
,  ONLY  ROOF 
GARDEN  IN 
PORTLAND 
The  Tourist  head- 
quarters of 
Columbia   Valley 
Engage  rooms  early 

for  the  Alaska- 
yukon    Exposition 


Hotel  Mount  Royal 

BANFF,  ALTA. 

Electric  Lighted 
Steam  Heated 
Hot   and   Cold   Water 
Private   Baths 

Centre  of  the  National  Park. 
Rates   $2.50  per   day  and  up. 

D.  McDOUGALL        -  Proprietor 
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European   and   American   Plan. 
Rates  Moderate. 

Hotel  Balmoral 

M.  J.  G.  WHITE 

Proprietress. 

A    First    Class    Family    and    Tourist 
Hotel. 

Situated  in  the  Best  Part  of  the  City. 

DOUGLAS  ST.,       VICTORIA,  B.C. 


VANCOUVER. B.C. 


Hotel  Dominion 


Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brown  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Bates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,   50c   and   up. 


P.  BAYNES.  Proprietor. 
Abbott   Street        -        VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


BADMINTON  HOTEL 

of  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
The  Leading  Tourist  and  Family  Hotel 

Bates  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  day. 
Special   Rates  by  the  Week. 


Free  Bus  meets  all  trains  and  boats. 
George  E.  Parry,  Manager. 
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Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  City "— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 

STHNLEY    PARK    STABLES 
Ulex.  Mitchell,  Mqr.  VANCOUVER,  B.   6. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stay  at 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.  O.  BILODEAU,  Proprietor. 

American    Plan     $1.25  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


5>*    ENdERBY.B.C; 

!.O0.  P^^ay.       HW.WBRittr,  Prc 
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Cafe  Unsurpassed 
for  the  Menu 


as 

Every  Attention    %• 
>hown  Guests      M 

i 


f  Poodle  Dog  Hotel 

M  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

25  Rooms  can  be  had  by  the  day,  week  or  month    « 

«j>  at  reasonable  rates.                              Jg 

?♦  + 

£  A.  COOPEMAN,  Proprietor 

|  Yates  Street,            -            VICTORIA,   B.  C.    1 
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OPEN      ALL      THE       YEAR^> 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  rates. 

O.    E.    IARTNESS,    Manager. 


Visitors  to  Chilliwack 

Should  Make  This  Hotel  Their 
Headquarters. 


Sates  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Hot     Water     Heating,     Electric 
Baths,    Private    Bus. 


Lights, 


R.  R.  McLENNAN,  -  Proprietor 

CHILLIWACK,    B.C. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAI 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 

finest  scenery  and  -urroundings  in 

A  in  cr  ca,  apply  for  particulars 

to 

GEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 
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Rates,  &  1 .00  up 


Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

English  Grill. 


A.Y.  P.  Exposition 

"Visitors  will  appreciate  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  the 

Hotel  Washington  Annex 

SEATTLE 


Modern  to  the  last  detail.  Rooms  en  suite,  for 
parties  travelling'  together  a  specialty,  fitted 
with  every  modern  convenience.  All  outside 
rooms.  Splendid  cuisine  and  service.  Rates 
reasonable  Situated  within  a  minute's  walk 
of  the  business  and  shopping  centre  of  the  city. 
Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Auto  'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.  Seattle's  House  of  Comfort. 
J.  H.  DAVIS,  Prop. 
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I       ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT 


Then   travel   on  the 


"RUPERT  CITY" 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  steamer  on  the  Northern  British  Columbia  run. 
Leaves  Vancouver  every  Monday  for  Prince  Rupert,  Port  Essington,  etc..  Write 
or  wire  reservations. 

MACKENZIE  BROS.,  Limited 

330    SEYMOUR    STREET  .... 


-VANCOUVER,   B.C 
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E.  H.  Heaps,  President.  R.  P.  McLennan,  Vice-President. 

C.  E.  Berg,  Manager. 

Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

54,  Ha"„dg?ft"«  w  Reliable  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


LOANS.  INSURANCE.  RENTS. 

PROCTER  &,  WALSH 
Real  Estate 

2435  GRANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
FAIRVIEW  PROPERTY  A  SPECIALTY. 

PALEY  PROCTER  Phone  3315.  O  S   CAR   WALSH 


GENUINE    HAND    MADE 

PANAMA  HATS 


We  import  all  our  Panamas  direct  from  the  natives,  so  are  able  to  save 
you  the  wholesaler's  profit  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  a  Hat  that  you 
will  be  proud  of. 

Prices,  from  $7.50  to  $50.00 

We  also  have  a  very  fine  Panama  which  makes  an  ideal  Outing  Hat 
for  Ladies. 

Price,  $3.00 


E.  CHAPMAN,  Direct  Importer 

613   HASTINGS    STREET   WEST 
Sole  agent  in  B.  C.  for  Atkinson's  Royal  Irish  Poplin  Ties. 
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I  TO  OUR  READERS 

1      —■^^■BHB^BBHi 


£  varied  tastes  of  our  friends. 

K  Potential  Canada   is  exploited  in  the  illustrated  article  on  the 

K  X;ir;iin;ii;i    district    and    the    Small  Holdings   in  the  Lower  Fraser 


•:- 


Valley. 

The    Log  of  the    Royal   Vancouver    Yachl    Club   is   brief   this 
month,  but  our  yachting  editor  promises  something  extra   fine  for 
g  August 

j:j  We  exp.ci    to  starl    a   thrilling  Canadian  serial   story  shortly. 

;:;  This  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

* 

f:«  It  is  our  desire  to  furnish  the  best  possible  for  our  reader-  and 

:•}  we  know  that  our  efforts  will  be  appreciated. 

♦V 


Westward  Ho  Publishing  Company 


LIMITED 


*  it 

This  number  of  Westwaed  Ho!  should  prove  of  exceptional  *'* 

interest  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  reading  of  ''Men  of  Achievement*' 

♦:♦  of  Canada.     The  little  article  Ave  are  privileged  to  publish  permits  ♦? 

bul  a  glimpse  of  this  interesting  subject,  but  the  illustrations  com-  ♦$ 

♦?  pensate   for   this;   they   are   reproduced   from  rare   photographs   of  ♦;♦ 

&  historical  value.  & 

:;:  ii 

■tr  The  brief  account  of  the  Second  Military  Expedition  is  a  record  ;!; 

£  of  some  of  the  hardships  and  experiences  encountered  by  those  who  £ 

endured  fo'r  the  dignity  of  the  "Old  Flag,"  and  is  a  reminiscence 

that    is    particularly    in    keeping    with    the    season    of    Dominion 

».♦  x  "  X  o  ,.» 

**  celebration.  § 

♦.♦  ♦.♦ 

*>  ♦  ♦ 

:>  With  this  issue  we  conclude  the  absorbing  story  of  the  Expiation  j£ 

♦£  of  John  Reedham — a  story  that  we  know  has  been  greatly  enjoyed  £♦ 

j£  by  many  of  our  readers.  $j 

!:!  , ,  '  .  ;;i 

:>  The  Pacific  War  of  1910  in  chapters  3  and  4  passes  the  intra-  © 

♦£  ductory  stage  and  develops  into  a  strenuous  narrative  that  reads  like  ♦? 

♦■?  "current   news"  instead  of  a  supposititious  story  laid  in  the  future.  § 

♦?  The  undercurrent  of  possibility  is  food  for  reflection.  & 

Our  fiction  this  month  is  diverse  in  character  and  will  suit  the 


♦  • 

i  i 
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Builders  of  Empire-From  the 
Notebook  of  a  Journalist 

Hon.  C.  H.  Mackintosh 

The  Management  of  Westward  Ho!  has  to  thank  the  writer  of  this  concise  sketch  for 
his  courtesy  in  authorizing  publication  in  this  form,  as  it  is  a  portion  of  a  little  work  new 
in  preparation,  entitled  "Builders  of  Empire,  before  and  after  Confederation."  The  lette.- 
press    is    of   course    abbreviated   from   advance    sheets    of    this    work. 


VISCOUNT  MONCK  was  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  when 
the  question  of  Confederation 
was  discussed,  and  Governor- 
General  at  the  time  the  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1867,  when  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces (New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia)  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
merged  their  fortunes  into  one  great 
Federal  Union.  Lord  Monck  was  at  all 
times  anxious  to  become  conversant 
with  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  political 
and  domestic  life  of  Canadians. 

During  Lord 
Monck's  adminis- 
tration one  of  his 
prominent  advisers 
was  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  afterwards 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  A.  Macdon- 
ald,  P.C.,  Premier 
of  the  Dominion. 
Mr.  Macdonald 
was  first  returned 
Sir  John  a.  Macdonald  for  Kingston,   On- 


tario, becoming  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  for  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada (now  Ontario  and  Quebec)  in 
1847.  After  passing  through  many  po- 
litical vicissitudes,  he  became  Premier 
of  Canada  in  1867,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  on 
the  Pacific  scandal  agitation.  He  re- 
turned to  power  in  1878,  defeating  the 
Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie's  Government  by 
a  remarkable  majority.  The  Right  Hon. 
gentleman  was  immensely  popular,  and 
to  him  (assisted  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley  and  the  Hon.  John 
H.  Pope)  is  due  the  credit  of  the  Act 
resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  Sir  John  passed 
to  his  long  home  the  first  week  in  June, 
189 1.  By  all  unprejudiced  critics  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
statesman  Canada  ever  produced.  He 
was  frequently  offered  high  political 
positions  in  Great  Britain.  His  son, 
Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  has  been 
Premier  of  Manitoba  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior  at  Ottawa. 
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Sir  A.   T.   Gait 


S  i  r  Alexander 
Tilloch  Gait  was 
a  very  able 
Finance  Minis- 
ter and  an  ac- 
tive business 
man.  His  father 
had  been  in  Ca- 
nada for  several 
years,  as  one  of 
the  Canada  Land 
Company's  com- 
missioners. Sir 
Alexander  came 


L'pper  Canada  Conservatives.  Sir  E.  P. 
Tache  retired  in  1857.  When  the  Coali- 
tion  Government,   preceding  Confedera- 


ls' Canada  in  1835  and  was  elected  in 
[849  for  Sherbrooke,  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  I  I -ewer  Canada  at  that  time). 
Ik-  witnessed  stirring  political  and  con- 
stitutional events,  the  agitation  conse- 
quent upon  the  signing  of  "The  British 
American  League,"  the  burning  of  the 
parliament  buildings  in  Montreal,  the  at- 
tack upon  Lord  Elgin — then  Governor- 
General — and  afterwards  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  en- 
gage in  railway  construction.  He  was 
again  elected  in  1853,  subsequently  be- 
diming Finance  Minister,  introducing 
protective  clauses  in  the  tariff  of  1853. 
Again  he  was  Finance  Minister  in  1867. 
but  resigned  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons met.  being  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Rose  (Nov.  1867).  After  the  general 
election  of  1872  he  took  little  interest  in 
political  affairs,  but  occupied  many  dis- 
tinguished positions,  including  the  High 
Commissionership  in  London,  England. 
a-  I  anadian  Representative.  He  ini- 
tiated the  first  Coal  Company  (The 
Northwest  Coal  Company),  this  enter- 
prise at  Lethbridge.  Alberta,  being  still 
in  existence.  Sir  Alexander  died  at 
Montreal  on  the  19th  of  September,  1893. 

Sir  E.  P.  Tache  was  a  distinguished 
parliamentarian  and  author  of  the  his- 
toric declaration  that  "the  last  gun  fired 
for  British  supremacy  in  America  would 
be  fired  bv  a  French-Canadian."  In 
[854  the  McNabb-  (Sir  Allan  McNabb 
of  Hamilton)  Tache  administration  was 
formed,  and  in  1855  John  A.  Macdonald 
succeeded    Sir    Allan    as    leader    of    the 


Sir  E.  P.  Tache 

tion.  was  formed,  he  became  Premier 
and  also  chairman  of  the  conference  be- 
tween delegates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald. 

Few  public  men 
in  Canada  occu- 
pied a  more  pro- 
minent position 
than  the  Hon. 
George  Brown. 
Born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 
accompanying 
h  i  s  father  to 
New  York,  em- 
barking in  the 
publication  of 
"The  British 
Chronicle/'  sub- 
sequently c  o  m  - 
~"ing  to  Canada 
and  publishing  "The  Banner,"  Mr. 
Brown  rapidly  became  a  factor  in  Na- 
tional affairs.  He  was  known  as  an  un- 
compromising  "Reformer,"  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  an  inde- 
fatigable exponent  of  Free  Church  prin- 


Hon.   George   Brown 
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cipies.  In  1844  "'The  Western  Globe" 
was  issued,  finally  becoming  the  "The 
Globe."  This  organ  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  success  of  Robert  Baldwin, 
who  formed  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Government  (1848).  The  Hon.  George 
Brown  was  Premier  in  1858,  for  a  few 
days.  It  was  claimed  that  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  former  pledges  ;  however, 
he  was  not  vouchsafed  much  time,  be- 
ing summarily  voted  out  of  office  ;  never- 
theless, he  continued  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  Conservatives  and 
greatly  assisted  in  bringing  about  Con- 
federation. He  was  defeated  for  South 
Ontario  in  1867  and  became  a  Senator 
in  1874 — the  Hon.  A.  Mackenzie  being 
then  in  power.  He  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  but  the  American 
Senate  refused  it.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
loyal  British  subject.  He  was  shot  by  a 
man  named  Bennett,  who  was  enraged 
because  his  victim  refused  a  certificate  of 
character.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  wounded  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1880,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  May.  He 
had   declined   an    Imperial   title. 

v  The  Hon.   Sanfield 

Macdonald  was  a 
typical  Highlander, 
but  strong  in  his 
love  for  Canada. 
He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Mac- 
donald-Sicotte  ad- 
ministration in 
1862  (Reform ). 
_>  Macdonald -Dorion 

Hon.  sanfieid  Macdonald  Government  (Re- 
form), from  May 
14,  1863,  to  March,  1864,  when  his  Gov- 
ernment retired  from  office.  He  was  the 
first  Premier  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, from  1867  to  1871,  when  he  was 
defeated,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  be- 
coming Premier,  with  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  as  colleague,  the  latter 
representing  West  Middlesex. 


Sir  Hector  Langevin 


Born  in  Quebec 
on  the  25th  of 
August,  1826, 
Sir  Hector  Lan- 
gevin  was  for 
many  years  one 
of  the  most  pro- 
minent citizens 
of  Canada  and 
one  of  Canada's 
foremost  states- 
men. He  died 
in  1906,  in  his 
eightieth  year. 
Sir  Hector  was 
by  profession  an 
advocate  but 
early  espoused 
the  more  con- 
genial one  of 
journalism,  was 
Mayor  of  Quebec  City,  and  in  1857  was 
elected  member  for  Dorchester,  P.Q. 
He  remained  in  Parliament  and  in  1878 
hecame  one  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
colleagues.  In  1879  ne  was  made  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  being  knighted  in 
that  year.  Consequently  upon  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  finding  that  irregulari- 
ties had  been  allowed  in  his  department, 
although  absolving  him  from  corrupt  ac- 
tions, he  resigned  his  portfolio  in  August, 
189 1,  although  he  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  his  reasons  for  resigning 
were  that  the  finding  of  the  committee 
virtually  involved  "Carelessness  in  the 
administration  of  his  Department."  Sir 
Hector  Langevin  was  a  very  able  and 
verv  patriotic  man  and  universally  re- 
spected. The  last  letter  he  read  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (for- 
merly Governor-General),  who  held  him 
in  high  esteem. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  produced 
some  remarkable  men,  but  none  more 
earnest,  loyal,  or  more  statesmanlike  than 
Sir  George  Cartier.  His  outspoken  in- 
dependence frequently  jeopardised  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  in  1872  local  cries 
and  racial  jealousies  brought  about  his 
defeat,   he   being  afterwards   elected   by 
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acclamation  for  the  constituency  of  Pro- 
vencher,  Manitoba.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  settling  the  Seignorial  Tenure  con- 
troversy, and  when  Attorney-General  for 


Sir  George  Cartier 

Lower  Canada,  devoted  his  great  abili- 
ties towards  law  reform.  To  lay  solidly 
the  basis  of  Confederation,  men  like  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  Tache  and  Gait, 
coalesced  with  such  opponents  as  the 
Hon.  Geo.  Brown,  Ferguson,  Blair,  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat  and  Hon.  William  Mac- 
dougall  ( the  latter  a  brilliant  parliament- 
arian), and  no  man  did  more  to  har- 
monise and  conciliate  than  Sir  George 
Cartier.  He  died  in  1873,  universally 
lamented. 

Few  men  had  more  to 
contend    against   than 
Alexander  Mackenzie. 
From  the  position  of 
stone-mason     he     be- 
came  Premier  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada, 
holding  the  latter  of- 
fice   from    November, 
1873,    until    October, 
Mackenzie  1878.      A   logical   de- 
bater,    possessed     of 
man}-  of  those  qualities  which  contribute 
to  the  success  of  a  public  man,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  popular  with  the  masses,  but 


Hon 


almost  too  uncompromising  as  a  party 
leader.  He  formerly  controlled  a  news- 
paper in  Sarnia  called  the  Lambton 
Shield.  This  was  in  the  early  days  dur- 
ing the  fifties,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards he  became  member  for  Lambton. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  for  the  Commons 
(Lambton)  and  for  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture (1871),  but  resigned  the  latter  in 
1872,  consequent  upon  Dual  Representa- 
tion being  abolished.  The  Sanfield  Mac- 
donald Government  (Provincial)  was  de- 
feated in  December,  187 1,  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  became  Premier,  with  Mr. 
Mackenzie  as  Provincial  Treasurer. 
When  Mr.  Blake  retired  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Mowat  succeeded  him  and  both  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Mackenzie  remained  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie was  an  uncompromising  Free 
Trader  and  went  out  of  power  rather 
than  succumb  to  a  fashionable,  but  very 
necessary,  gale.  He  was  honest  in  his 
department  and  expected  his  colleagues 
to  be  the  same.  Under  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
regime,  the  construction  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
was  begun.  He  died  in  Toronto  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1892. 

Sir  Narcisse 
Fortunat  Belleau 
was  the  first 
Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Quebec, 
under  Confeder- 
ation. He  had 
a  distinguished 
career  at  the 
bar,  was  Mayor 
of  the  City  of 
Quebec  for  sev- 
eral years,  sat 
in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  in 
1852,  and  was 
Speaker  of  that 
body  in  1857, 
until  1862,  ex- 
cept during  the 
few  days  of  the 
Brown-Dorion  Government.  He  was 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  subsequently 
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Receiver-General  and  leader  for  Lower 
Canada.  In  i860  he  was  knighted,  be- 
ing- at  the  time  Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visiting  Canada.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Confederation, 
and  a  loyal  British  subject.  Sir  Narcisse 
died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1894. 


The  Hon.  Sir 
Antoine  A  i  m  e 
Dorion  was  for 
many  years  a 
prominent  leader 
of  French-Cana- 
dian Rouges 
(known  then  in 
Upper  Canada 
as  'Clear  Grits.' ) 
He  possessed 
ability,  tact,  and 
public  spirit,  but 
was  more  a 
Sir  A.  Dorion  lover  of  his  pro- 

fession, the  law. 
than  of  politics.  He  was  Battonier  of 
the  Montreal  bar  and  Battonier-General 
of  the  bar  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
He  declined  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in 
1857;  joined  the  Brown  Government 
(Brown-Dorion),  which  lasted  a  few 
days  (2nd  to  4th  of  August,  1858); 
joined  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald's  Gov- 
ernment in  1863,  until  March,  1864. 
Was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
MacKenzie  Government  in  1873  as  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
June,  1874,  and  was  subsequently 
knighted.  The  last  constituency  repre- 
sented by  him  (1872-1874)  was  Napier- 
ville.  Chief  Justice  Dorion  was  univer- 
sally respected.  He  died  at  Montreal, 
Province  of  Quebec,  on  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1 89 1. 

Probably  few  people  recalled  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  the  Hon. 
D'Arcy  McGee  passed  away,  7th  of 
April,  1868.  That  day  lost  to  Canada  a 
brilliant  orator  and  progressive  states- 
man.    Mr.  McGee  had  been  one  of  the 


"Liberators"  in  Ireland,  had  written  im- 
passioned verses  and  delivered  earnest 
addresses  for  Ireland's  cause.  He  es- 
caped to  the  United  States,  afterwards 
becoming  a  Canadian  citizen  and,  in 
1857,  was  returned  to  the  Canada  As- 
sembly as  representative  of  Montreal. 
He  strongly  denounced  Fenianism  both 
publicly  and  privately.  The  lamented 
Irishman  was  shot  dead  on  Sparks  street, 
Ottawa,  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
7th.  His  murderer,  Whalen,  was  hanged. 


Hon.  D'Arcy  McGee 

The  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  is 
familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
public  men.  These  represent  him  in 
maturer  years.  The  accompanying  like- 
ness was  taken  in  1873  before  he  entered 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  about  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  He  was  Minister  of  In- 
land Revenue  in  1877,  in  the  Mackenzie 
Government,  becoming  Premier  of  Ca- 
nada upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  in  the  summer  of  1896.  He  was 
knighted  during  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
1897.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Govern- 
ment has  been  three  times  sustained, 
when  appealing  to  the  country  subse- 
quent to  the  general  election  in  1896. 
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The  photograph  of  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per.  Baronet,  now  produced,  was  taken 
in  1874.  when  Financial  Critic  on  the 
Opposition  side.  He  delivered  many  fa- 
mous speeches  at  that  period.  Sir  Charles 
will  be  88  years  of  age  2nd  of  July,  1909. 


in  the  Senate  since  1872.  He  was  born 
in  1823  and  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country,  as  a  peace  maker 
in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  disunion 
trouble,  as  Minister  of  Railways.  Finance 
Minister.  High  Commissioner  for  Cana- 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


Sir   Charles    Tupper. 


He  is  as  vigorous  and  patriotic  as  in 
earlier  days.  He  succeeded  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell  as  Premier  in  1896,  but 
his  Government  was  defeated.  His  pre- 
decessor. Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell.  remains 
in  the  Senate,  but  not  as  leader.  He 
has  been  in  the  Commons  and  afterwards 


da  in  England,  and  as  a  representative 
of  Canada  at  Washington,  D.C.,  during 
reciprocity  conferences.  The  career  of 
this  famous  Canadian  has  been  signal- 
ized by  sincere  devotion  to  duty  and 
earnest  efforts  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  Dominion. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Second  Military 

Expedition  to  Fort  Garry  in  1871, 

via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 

old  Dawson  Route 

Alfred  Codd,  (Late)  Lieut.-Col.  C.P.A.M.C. 


ALTHOUGH  thirty-nine  years  have 
passed,  some  of  our  readers  no 
doubt  still  retain  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  Reil  Rebellion  in  the 
North-West  in  1870,  when  a  military  ex- 
pedition of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  composed  partly  of  Imperial  and 
Canadian  Troops,  forming  the  Red  River 
Expeditionary  Force,  proceeded  to  Fort 
Garry  and  suppressed  the  rebellion  at 
that  time. 

Peace  and  quietness,  however,  at  Fort 
Garry,  were  not  to  leign  for  long;  for  in 
autumn  of  1871  an  organized  body  of 
Fenians  from  the  bordering  State  of 
Minnesota,  attempted  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory by  way  of  the  town  of  Pembina, 
U.S.A.,  which  is  sixty-two  miles  south 
from  Fort  Garry.  This  induced  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  at  Ottawa  to  dis- 
patch immediatelv  an  additional  force  to 
the  relief  of  the  small  body  of  men  re- 
tained at  Fort  Garry  as  a  "Service  Com- 
pany." 

This  "Relief  Force,"  or  "Second  Ex- 
pedition'' was  composed  of  nine  officers 
and  one  hundred  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Scott ;  the  other  offi- 
cers being  Capt.  John  Fletcher,  Lieut, 
and  Adjutant  Hayton  Reid,  Lieut.  Geo. 
Simard,  Alfred  Codd,  M.D.,  Pay-Master 
F.  C.  Morrice,  Lieuts.  Nash  and  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Quarter-Master  Edward 
Armstrong.  All  these  gentlemen  had 
previouslv  served  on  the  Expedition  of 
1870. 

Col.  Scott  had  received  instructions  to 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as 
it  was  now  late  in  the  season,  and  the  ice 


in  the  smaller  lakes  and  rivers  would 
soon  set,  ard  of  course  impede  our  pro- 
gress. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1871,  I  re- 
ceived nr  final,  personal  instructions 
from  the  Adjutant-General,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  \rain  to  Prescott  Junction, 
where  I  was  to  meet  Lieut.-Col.  Osborne 
Smith,  from  Montreal,  and  hand  him 
some  important  instructions  from  the 
Adjutant- General. 

Col.  Smith  was  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Garry  b)  way  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  assume  command  of  the 
troops  and  Military  District  No.  10,  at 
Fort  Garry.  We  continued  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Toronto  and  Collingwood,  where 
we  were  to  embark  on  the  steamer 
"Wabinnu,"  arriving  in  Toronto  on  the 
19th.  J  was  busy  replenishing  the  medi- 
cine chests  (panniers)  and  securing  other 
necessary  supplies  and  surgical  apparatus 
for  onr  trip ;  and  Col.  Scott  was  fully 
occupied  in  procuring  the  necessary 
articles  and  supplies  for  the  force. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  October 
we  left  Toronto  by  the  Northern  Rail- 
way for  Collingwood  where  we  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon,  put  up  at  a  very 
comfortable  hotel.  During  the  evening 
we  listened  to  many  most  amusing  stories 
from  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Dennison  of  the 
Militia  Local  Staff,  Toronto ;  told  as  he 
only  can  tell  them.  We  retired  very  early 
to  our  rooms,  as  most  of  us  were  very 
tired  by  our  several  duties  of  the  day  at 
Toronto. 

October  21st.  We  were  up  early  as 
there  were  many  important  things  to 
attend    to   before    embarking,    and    at   9 
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a.m.  I  had  a  medical  inspection  of  all 
the  contingents  that  had  arrived,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations,  and  found 
the  majority  well  and  in  good  physical 
condition  for  the  Expedition,  although 
several  were  unfit  for  service  and  were 
not  allowed  to  continue  the  journey. 

At  4.30  p.m.  we  marched  on  hoard  the 
"Wabinau,"  a  side-wheel  steamer  which 
the  Government  had  chartered  for  the 
troops,  getting  ail  the  stores  and  neces- 
sary supplies  on  board  occupied  about 
three  hours.  At  about  7  p.m.  we  sailed 
from  Collingwood  and  very  shortly  en- 
tered into  the  Georgian  Bay,  and,  being 
very  tired,  we  all  turned  into  our  berths 
at  an  early  hour. 

October  22nd.  This  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  was  grand,  the  Manitoulin  Islands 
on  our  left  were  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. The  crisp  air  gave  us  sharp  appe- 
tites for  breakfast  which  we  very  soon 
disposed  of.  The  Captain  of  the  "Wa- 
binau" came  to  Col.  Scott  and  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  engage  Private 
Dobbs,  (one  of  our  men  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional waiter),  as  a  waiter  on  his  boat, 
but  the  Colonel  explained  to  him  that  it 
would  be,  of  course,  impossible.  V\  e 
were  now  passing  up  the  St.  Maries 
River,  which,  in  some  places  is  quite 
narrow ;  the  homes  along  its  shores 
were  very  pretty.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  the  "Sault  Ste.  Marie,"  the 
Canadian  shore  being  on  the  right  hand 
side,  and  on  the  left,  immediately  across 
the  river  and  rapids,  is  Fort  Grady,  in 
the  United  States  territory,  where  a 
small  garrison  of  Infantry  and  Artillery 
are  stationed.  This  was  a  good  sized 
town  with  several  good  hotels. 

The  celebrated  Sault  Locks  were 
a  source  of  attraction  to  many  for 
the  fishing  and  the  pleasure  of 
running  the  rapids.  As  we  were  not 
carrying  rifles  or  ammunition  on  board, 
we  were  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  authori- 
ties to  pass  through  the  Locks  without 
interruption,  and  entered  into  Lake  Su- 
perior about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
After  passing  White  Fish  Point  the 
waves  ran  high  and  the  wind  very  high 
and  stormy,  soon  rising  to  a  perfect  gale. 
Our  experiences  of  this  night  are  very 


vivid  still  in  my  mind,  and  I  don't  think 
any  member  of  the  Expedition  will  for- 
get the  storm  of  that  night.  The 
steamer  pitched  about  in  ail  directions, 
one  immense  wave  smashed  in  the  port- 
gangway.  The  water  got  into  the  coal 
bunkers,  disabled  the  port  paddle  wheel 
and  almost  all  the  crockery  in  the  kitchen 
was  broken. 

The  Captain  at  this  time  thought  of 
putting  into  Michimicolton  Harbor,  but 
having  only  one  wheel  to  depend  upon, 
he  dare  not  venture  on  such  a  difficult 
undertaking.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
were  all  very  much  alarmed,  and  the 
prospect  of  landing  safely  at  Thunder 
Cay  was  extremely  doubtful,  and  I  think 
the  Captain  was  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  a  watery  grave  was  more  our 
prospect.  I  know  I  lay  in  my  berth  ex- 
pecting to  go  down  at  any  moment.  I 
was  deadly  nauseated  and  did  not  care 
very  much  what  became  of  me.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  sighted  Silver  Island, 
and  shortly  after,  the  wind  going  down 
considerably,  we  ran  into  calmer  water, 
and  lay  to  for  some  time  while  the  wheel 
was  repaired ;  but  we  had  no  sooner 
got  into  the  lake  and  rough  water,  when 
it  broke  down  again,  and  we  had  to  try 
and  get  into  Thunder  Bay  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  sail  and  one  wheel,  which 
we  accomplished  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th ;  that  is,  we  arrived  at  Thunder 
Bay  Landing,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  landed  our  men  and  sup- 
plies by  means  of  scows,  but  the  water 
being  very  rough,  this  was  not  accom- 
plished without  considerable  difficulty 
and  some  danger.  Tents  were  then 
pitched  and  our  supplies  properlv  cared 
for. 

October  25th.  Snowing  hard  and 
cold,  had  another  inspection  of  the  men 
and  found  several  more  of  them  unfit  to 
proceed  further  with  the  Expedition. 
These  men  were  quite  disgusted  at  this, 
and  would  have  preferred  to  proceed  than 
return  across  the  lake  again,  especially 
at  this  late  date.  However,  there  was 
no  alternative — they  were  unfit  for  the 
"Service"  and  should  not  have  been  en- 
listed— and  back  to  their  homes  they  had 
to   go.     In   the  afternoon   arrangements 
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were  made  for  an  early  start  next  morn- 
ing. 

October  26th.  It  rained  in  torrents 
which,  with  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  the 
day  before,  made  the  roads  extremely 
bad  and  difficult  for  marching;  however, 
the  wagons  being  loaded  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  everything  was  ready  and  the 
advance  detachments,  consisting  of  Col. 
Scott,  Adjt.  Reid,  Lieut.  Simard  and 
Hospital  Sergt.  Campbell  with  two  field 
companions,  and  other  small  necessaries, 
marched  up  the  Dawson  Road  on  their 
way  to  Shebandawan,  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  Landing  (now  the  famous 
town  of  Port  Arthur),  Capt.  Fletcher, 
Major  Morrice,  Lieuts.  Nash  and  Mar- 
tineau,  Quarter-Master  Armstrong  and 
myself  were  to  leave  early  the  next 
morning. 

October  27th.  It  was  still  raining  and 
at  intervals  snowing.  After  packing  the 
wagons  and  taking  a  hurried  breakfast, 
the  fall-in  was  sounded,  and  we  marched 
off ;  the  roads  being  in  such  a  dreadful 
condition  and  the  wagons  so  heavily 
laden  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  officer  or  man  riding,  so  to  walk  in 
the  slush  was  the  only  way  of  proceed- 
ing. This  we  found  most  tiresome  and 
difficult  of  progress,  frequently  men  had 
to  fall  out  and  rest  for  a  few  minutes, 
although  I  found  it  was  better  to  try  and 
go  along  slowly  than  to  take  a  rest  ; 
stopping  to  rest  even  for  a  few  minutes 
tired  me  out  quicker  than  going  on  slow- 
ly and  not  stopping  at  all. 

At  Twelve-Mile  Shanty  Major  Mor- 
rice and  Quarter-Master  Armstrong  gave 
out  and  were  obliged  to  rest.  We  went 
on  and  at  5  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Six- 
teen-Mile Shanty.  All  of  us  were  very 
tired.  Marching  sixteen  miles  in  mud 
and  snow  is  a  most  fatiguing  undertak- 
ing, and  no  one  knows  what  it  is  until 
he  has  undertaken  the  task.  Here  I 
met  a  Mr.  Bellhouse,  employed  as  a 
teamster.  He  evidently  had  seen  better 
days,  but  for  many  reasons,  I  suppose., 
was  obliged  to  take  this  employment.  He 
had  a  small  flask  of  good  gin  and  very 
kindly  offered  me  a  drink  which  I  grate- 
fully accepted  (I  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  the  compliment  by  a  small 
bottle  of  whisky  about  a  year  afterwards, 


meeting  him  again  at  Fort  Francis).  In 
about  an  hour  Major  Morrice  and  Capt. 
Armstrong  came  in  very  tired ;  Capt. 
Armstrong  was  quite  sick ;  I  was  afraid 
I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  him  behind, 
until  the  baggage  wagons,  which  were  in 
the  rear,  came  up  ;  however,  after  resting 
about  two  hours,  he  revived  very  much ; 
and  at  2  a.m.  we  started  again,  in  the 
moonlight,  arriving  at  the  Kaministiguia 
Bridge  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  Here  we  had  a  light  breakfast, 
and  started  again  at  7.30  feeling  much 
refreshed  by  our  breakfast  and  three  and 
a  haif  hours'  rest. 

\\  e  continued  on  our  way  to  the  Ma- 
tawan  River,  where  we  arrived  at  7.15 
and  learned  that  the  advance  detach- 
ments had  passed  on  about  an  hour  be 
fore  our  arrival.  Here  we  found  several 
knapsacks  belonging  to  the  advance  de- 
tachments. Quarter-Master  Armstrong, 
having  an  eye  to  business  and  the  future, 
managed  to  hire  an  old  horse  and  dilapi- 
dated cart,  into  which  were  placed  the 
knapsacks,  himself  and  the  Major;  in 
fact  we  made  use  of  it  as  an  ambulance 
and  found  it  of  much  service.  We  pro- 
ceeded on  this  way  until  we  reached  She- 
bandawan at  8.30  p.m.  and  reported  our 
arrival  to  Col.  Scott. 

The  baggage  not  having  yet  arriyed 
a  temporary  shelter  was  provided  for  the 
troops  to  pass  the  night  in  and  rest  our 
weary  legs.  The  Indian  guide  was  here 
awaiting  the  troops,  and  the  boats  and 
tugs  had  all  been  hauled  over  and  made 
ready  to  convey  us  over  the  small  lakes. 

The  seven  clinker  built  boats  held  six- 
teen men  each,  with  the  proportion  of 
necessary  supplies.  And  the  two  tugs 
were  those  used  on  the  previous  ex- 
pedition, properly  repaired  and  ready  for 
use  through  previous  instructions  from 
Ottawa. 

October  28th.  Fine  but  cold  morning. 
All  very  stiff  as  may  be  expected  from 
such  a  tiresome  long  march,  and  many 
suffering  from  very  sore  feet,  but  all  in 
good  spirits  and  anxious  to  proceed.  The 
boats  were  selected,  and  turned  over  to 
the  command  of  their  respective  officers, 
loading  them  occupied  most  of  the  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  >c- 
tober  we  started.     The  boats  we   found 
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loaded  down  to  within  four  or  rive  inches 
of  the  gunnels.  Each  officer  and  man 
being  in  his  place.  Col.  Scott  gave  the 
order  to  move  across  the  lake  to  Kasha- 
boin  Portage.  The  tugs  were  only  used 
for  long  stretches  of  water ;  the  lake 
bring  smooth,  this  was  a  rest  for  the 
men,  who  appeared  to  appreciate  it. 
Songs  and  jukes  were  indulged  in  on  our 
w  a\ .  and  at  9  o'clock  p.m.  we  arrived  at 
the  Portage,  but  it  being  quite  dark  we 
had  tn  bivouac  for  the  night. 

(  >etober  30th.  Having  got  the  boats 
over  the  "I'ortage,"  loading  up  com- 
menced, and  we  left  at  1.30  p.m.  The 
men  rowing  in  quite  a  snowstorm  could 
hardly  see  where  to  steer,  and  we  got  at 
one  time  out  of  our  course,  but  the  guide 
soon  sighted  the  I'ortage  of  the  Height 
of  Land  where  we  arrived  at  3.30.  Wt 
>et  ii]i  our  own  tents  and  camped,  and 
the  storm  being  so  bad  we  remained 
here  through  the  night. 

<  >ctober  31st.  A  very  cold  morning, 
hut  clear,  and  the  water  smooth.  We  left 
this  portage  at  7  a.m.  This  lake  being 
short  we  arrived  at  Brule  Portage 
at  o,  o'clock,  but  crossing  this  lake  was 
very  cold.  The  men  went  to  work  get- 
ting over  the  boats  and  supplies.  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  boats  were  always 
as  carefully  handled  as  possible,  using 
skids  or  small  round  logs  placed  on  the 
keel  1  if  the  boat  hauled  by  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  men  and  steadied  by  others, 
the  boats  being  perfectly  empty,  they  were 
soon  conveyed  over  the  portage  to  the 
water  without  injury.  I  found  at  this 
portage  some  of  the  men  had  broken 
into  tlie  box  of  hospital  comforts;  this 
was  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  com- 
manding. Hospital  "comforts"  consist  of 
beef  tea.  brandy,  arrowroot,  etc.,  for  the 
use  1  if  sick  patients. 

Left  here  at  12  o'clock,  proceeding 
over  the  next  short  lake,  we  arrived  at 
French  Portage  at  4.15  p.m.  and  camped. 
Here  we  met  Mr.  Dawson,  who  preceded 
the  troops  from  Thunder  Bay.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  thought  we  had 
made  very  good  time. 

November  1st.  The  weather  was  fine 
hut  very  cold.  This  was  rather  a  long 
portage,  but  most  of  the  men  and  officers 
walked  over  while  the  boats  and  supplies 


were  sent  down  the  creek.  Left  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  at  1.30.  A  fair  wind 
and  snowing  hard,  but  we  were  able  to 
sail  through  the  narrows  which  were  quite 
deep,  but  very  narrow,  in  some  places ; 
however,  we  managed  to  get  through 
those  difficulties  at  last,  and  arrived  at 
Line  Portage  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  Still 
snowing  and  very  cold.  This  being  a 
very  short  portage  it  was  soon  over,  and 
passing  over  another  small  lake  we  ar- 
rived at  Deux  Revier  at  5  o'clock,  and 
camped  for  the  night. 

November  2nd.  Several  of  the  men 
complaining  of  blistered  hands  from 
rowing,  and  diarrhoea,  caused,  I  expect, 
from  drinking  water,  which  they  are 
cautioned  not  to  do.  However,  so  far 
we  had  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
little  or  no  sickness. 

Left  here  at  10  a.m.  next  morning, 
proceeding  to  the  Alaline  River,  a  short 
distance  ahead  ;  went  into  camp  about  2 
p.m. 

November  3rd.  Snowing  still.  Open- 
ed up  an  abscess  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  men,  caused  by  the  continual  row- 
ing ;  and  dressed  the  feet  of  another 
who  had  been  severely  scalded  by  up- 
setting a  tin  of  hot  soup.  We  started 
again  at  9  a.m.  The  river  here  was  very 
deep  and  studded  with  rocks,  and  the 
current  very  swift.  We  soon  came  to 
Island  Portage,  which  is  a  small  portage 
we  had  to  cross;  the  river  divides  just 
above  it  and  the  water  passes  on  each 
side  with  fearful  velocity.  We  got  all 
the  boats  and  baggage  safely  over,  and 
started  again  at  4  p.m.  One  of  the  small 
tugs  was  waiting  for  us  at  this  point, 
and  proved  of  welcome  assistance  to  us. 
We  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  it 
became  too  dark  for  further  travel,  so 
we  were  forced  to  camp  on  a  small 
island. 

November  4th.  Fine  morning,  but 
very  cold.  The  tug  took  us  on  to  the 
first  Loon  Portage.  Here  we  had  to 
abandon  this  tug,  the  water  being  too 
low  for  its  further  use.  While  crossing 
this  portage  one  of  our  men  who  was 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  received  rather  a 
serious  injury  to  his  back;  the  pathway 
being  narrow  and  slippery  he  overbal- 
anced himself,     falling     backwards,  the 
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severe  strain  to  the  spine  causing  con- 
vulsions ;  he  recovered  however  in  a 
short  time,  but  I  thought  it  better  to 
leave  him  in  charge  of  my  hospital  ser- 
geant and  Lieut.  Simond's  detachment, 
while  I  proceeded  ahead  in  Major  Mor- 
rice's  boat,  as  here  we  had  to  divide  up 
to  lighten  the  boats,  the  water  being  so 
low  in  Loon  Creek,  which  we  were  about 
to  enter.  Here  we  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  boats  down  this 
creek.  The  men  and  officers  were  in  this 
icy  cold  water  up  to  their  thighs  for  over 
two  hours,  and  at  6.30  we  camped, 
the  men  were  wet  through  and  very  tired. 
It  was  decided  by  Col.  Scott  to  lighten 
the  boats,  which  were  overladen,  and 
the  men  very  crowded.  So  we  left  be- 
hind two  quarters  of  beef  and  some 
other  provisions  that  could  be  spared. 
November  5th.  A  very  cold  morning, 
but  about  an  hour  after  the  sun  came 
out,  the  first  we  had  seen  for  several 
days.  We  were  now  nearing  Rainy 
Lake,  but  had  to  pass  through  ice  for 
a  haif  mile  before  we  could  reach  the 
lake  proper.  Reached  the  west  end  of 
the  lake  at  6  p.m.  and  camped. 

November  6th.  Here  we  had  another 
tug  to  convey  us  across  Rainy  Lake  to 
Fort  Francis.  Left  at  9  a.m.  Lake  fair- 
ly smooth,  and  a  fair  wind,  but  cold; 
the  tug  taking  us  along  at  a  good  speed, 
we  took  our  mid-day  meal  in  the  boats ; 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  camped  on  an 
island,  where  we  found  Col.  Scott  and 
others  of  the  advance  detachment.  Found 
the  other  box  of  hospital  comforts  had 
been  broken  into. 

November  7th.  Left  camp  at  8.30  a.m. 
A  cloudy  morning  but  fair  wind.  We 
were  now  eighteen  miles  from  Fort  Fran- 
cis. All  doing  well  except  one  man  who 
has  a  severe  cold.  At  noon  we  put  into 
an  island  for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
a  high  wind  arose  and  the  lake  became 
very  rough  ;  we  put  up  a  sail  to  ease  off 
the  strain  on  the  rope  of  the  tug ;  this 
acted  satisfactorily.  At  about  sunset  we 
could  hear  the  noise  of  the  rapids  at 
Fort  Francis  and  at  dark  we.  ran  the 
rapids  just  above  the  Fort,  which  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  in  the  darkness, 
however,  we  had  a  good  guide  who  knew 
the  water  and  location  well.     Although 


I  confess  I  did  not  feel  very  happy  at 
the  time,  as  the  slightest  error  on  the 
part  of  the  guide  would  have  sent  the 
whole  force  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

November  8th.  The  inhabitants  at 
Fort  Francis  at  this  time  were  princi- 
pally Indians,  a  few  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  officials,  and  several  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line  immediately  oppo- 
site the  falls.  The  falls  at  Fort  Francis 
were  very  grand,  spreading  almost  the 
entire  width  of  the  Rainy  River.  The 
settlement  consisted  at  this  time  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  storehouse,  and  the  resi- 
dent Chief  Factor's  house,  who  was 
"lord  and  master  of  all  he  surveyed." 
Here  I  met  Mr.  Peiher,  the  Indian  Agent 
of  this  district ;  although  his  residence 
is  at  Rat  Portage,  the  other  end  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  I  gave  him  a  small 
quantity  of  vaccine,  and  simple  medicines 
which  he  greatly  required.  We  here  pro- 
cured a  large  Hudson's  Bay  boat,  called 
a  York  boat,  which  is  very  spacious  and 
broad  of  beam,  most  suitable  for  the 
lake  traffic.  Having  loaded  our  craft 
with  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  and 
thus  lightened  the  smaller  boats,  we 
manned  our  boat  with  twenty-eight  men, 
including  Major  Morrice,  Capt.  Arm- 
strong and  myself. 

Leaving  the  Fort  in  tow  of  a  tug  at 
12.30  p.m.  we  descended  the  Rainy 
River,  which  is  forty  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miie  wide  just  below  the  falls  and  very 
deep.  The  remainder  of  the  boats  were 
a  short  distance  in  advance  of  us  with 
the  guide.  The  current  is  not  very 
strong  for  some  distance  below,  and  we 
could  quietly  enjoy  the  scenery  along  its 
banks.  About  sunset  we  camped  for  the 
night  six  miles  above  the  first  falls  and 
the  Manitou  Rapids. 

November  9th.  We  started  early,  the 
tug  going  ahead,  as  we  passed  along 
we  saw  the  mounds  of  Indian  graves, 
which  were  very  old  and  sacred  to  the 
Indians. 

This  rapid  was  very  short,  but  swift, 
and  at  the  lower  part  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous whirlpool  where  many  boats  have 
been  destroyed.  Our  boat  got  into  the 
eddy,  but  by  a  sudden  and  dexterous 
strong  arm   of  the  man  on   the   sweep, 
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managed  to  get  out  of  its  grasp  just  at 
the  proper  moment,  but  none  too  soon. 

We  now  entered  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids  which  are  about  a  mile  long,  but 
a  very  fair  depth  of  water.  These  be- 
ing safely  over  the  tug  was  attached 
again  to  the  boats  and  we  made  rapid 
progress  down  the  river  to  its  mouth 
which  we  reached  at  7  p.m.  Here  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  river  before  enter- 
ing the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  a  place 
called  "Hungry  Hall,"  where  we  waited 
for  the  wind  to  go  down  preparatory  to 
our  voyage  across  the  big  traverse  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  traverse  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  land  to 
iand,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
small  sand  islands,  where  we  waited  for 
some  hours  for  the  rough  sea  to  go 
down.  The  guides  in  fact,  declined  to 
venture  out  as  it  was. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  10th  we  all  started  on 
again,  but  on  getting  fairly  out  into  the 
lake  we  found  it  much  rougher  than  we 
or  the  guides  anticipated.  The  seas  ran 
very  high  and  the  wind  increased  in 
violence,  blowing  so  hard  that  we  had  to 
put  back  to  the  Sand  Islands.  At  5.30 
p.m.  we  made  a  start  under  great  pro 
tests  from  the  guides.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  great  swell  on  the  wind,  having 
fallen  considerably.  All  the  boats  were 
now  put  in  line  and  towed  by  the  tugs. 
We  proceeded  this  way  about  seven  miles 
when  the  wind  rose  again  and  the  waves 
ran  very  high ;  the  strain  on  the  tow 
ropes  became  very  great.     One  tug  wa.-, 

disabled,  and  Mr.  A — ,  who  acted 

as  chief  engineer  and  had  contro  1  of 
the  tugs,  had  arranged  for  certain 
whistles  for  signals;  this  was  to  bring 
up  the  tugs  along  side  with  their 
tows ;  in  so  doing  a  general  collision 
of  the  boats  almost  occurred.  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  was  in  one  of  the  boats, 

was  very  angry  with   Mr.  A ,  for 

giving  such  an  order  and  endangering  the 

lives  of  the  whole  force.     Mr.  A , 

the  engineer-in-chief,  was  certainly  not 
"the  right  man  in  the  right  place"  on 
this  occasion.  But  our  troubles  were  not 
ended,  for,  while  we  were  tossing  about 
endeavouring  to  avoid  colliding  with  the 
other  boats  and  the  tug,  the  tug  slipped 
her  rudder,  and  of  course,  became  un- 


manageable. Our  big  York  boat  at  this 
time  had  a  lug  sail  up,  and  was  very 
nearly  driven  onto  the  stern  of  the  tug. 
At  this  moment  Major  Morrice,  who  was 
forward,  gave  the  order  to  cut  the  tow 
line  and  lower  the  sail.  The  man  in  the 
excitement  cut  the  main  stay  of  the  mast ; 
he,  however,  at  once  saw  his  error,  and 
cut  the  tow  line.  In  the  meantime  sev- 
eral men  secured  the  mast,  preventing 
it  from  falling  on  some  six  or  eight  men 
who  were  laving  aft  helplessly  sea-sick. 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Dawson  gave  orders 
for  each  boat  to  cut  loose,  man  their  oars 
and  make  for  the  nearest  shore.  We 
cast  off  and  followed  the  boat  which  had 
a  guide  in  it,  although  it  was  hard  to 
see,  and  the  water  was  rough.  We  could 
see  the  sparks  from  the  smokestack  of 
the  other  tug  which  was  doing  its  best 
to  reach  land  before  the  water  put  the 
fires  out. 

After  pulling  about  an  hour  in  very 
rough  water  we  landed,  much  to  our  re- 
lief, on  a  small  rocky  island,  and  here 
we  built  a  great  fire.  The  other  boats 
coming  in,  guided  by  our  fire,  but  one 
did  not  get  in  until  after  daylight. 

November  nth.  The  men  having  had 
a  short  rest  and  dried  to  some  extent, 
part  of  their  clothes  ;  we  left  the  island 
about  8  a.m.,  leaving  the  tugs  to  hunt 
up  wood,  and  make  some  temporary 
repairs  which  they  needed  badly,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  liability  of  ice  forming  in  the 
narrow  places  ahead  of  us,  we  had  no 
time  for  any  delay,  in  fact  our  pros- 
pects of  getting  through  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  lake,  or  near  it  in  open 
water  was  very  doubtful.  However,  we 
made  a  start  again;  it  was  bitterly  cold 
and  a  heavy  swell  on  from  the  recent 
storm.  When  out  about  two  hours  we 
sighted  two  canoes  ahead  coming  to- 
wards us ;  shortly  after,  we  discovered 
the  strangers  were  Col.  Osborne,  Smith, 
and  Mrs.  James  Graham  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  at  Fort  Garry,  both 
coming  to  meet  us.  The  Colonel  was 
glad  to  see  us,  and  was  surprised  we  had 
made  such  good  time.  He  reported  that 
the  people  around  Fort  Garry  were  in  a 
very  uneasy  state,  and  our  arrival  would 
be  greatly  welcomed. 
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As  we  approached  the  shores  we  came 
in  contact  with  considerable  floating  ice, 
and  before  dark  we  got  well  into  the 
narrows  of  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  lake 
and  had  to  camp  on  the  shore,  which  was 
steep  and  very  rocky,  so  much  so,  that 
we  could  not  pitch  our  tents,  and  besides 
the  canvas  was  frozen  stiff,  so  we  threw 
them  over  some  poles  and  used  them 
as  a  shelter  from  the  cold  wind. 

November  12th.  We  passed  a  miser- 
able, cold,  uncomfortable  night.  In  the 
morning  a  high  north-west  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  ice  pretty  well  formed. 
We  were  now  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  north-west  angle.  Started  early, 
breaking  the  ice  from  the  bow  of  the 
boats  with  poles.  We  made  about  six 
miles  slow  progress,  the  ice  getting 
thicker,  and  the  bows  of  the  boats  becom- 
ing badly  cut  by  the  ice.  Finally  we  had 
to  put  ashore  on  an  island.  Mr.  Dawson 
considered  it  better  not  to  remain  here 
long,  as  the  ice  was  becoming  stronger 
and  thicker  every  hour,  but  to  make  for 
the  main  land.  We  managed  to  find 
some  old  sheet  iron,  left  here  by  some 
voyageur,  which  we  tacked  on  the  bow 
of  the  leading  boat,  and  after  hard  work 
poling  and  continually  breaking  the  ice 
for  a  passage  for  the  boats,  we  managed 
to  reach  the  main  land  late  in  the  after- 
noon where  we  put  up  a  shelter  as  we  did 
the  previous  night. 

November  13th.  Stormy  and  cold; 
had  a  miserable  night  as  usual.  The 
ice  had  set  firmly  in  the  passage  we  made 
yesterday.  It  was  now  evident  that  we 
must  abandon  the  boats  here,  and  leave 
a  small  guard  with  Quarter-Master  Arm- 
strong in  charge  of  the  tents  and  camp- 
ing outfit ;  the  men  and  officers  to  march 
on  the  glare  new  ice,  carrying  with  us 
only  what  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
very  little  of  that,  as  the  ice  was  not  very 
strong ;  and  proceed  to  the  "angle"  at  ten 
paces  apart.  During  our  march  several 
of  the  men  went  through  the  ice,  but  we 
managed  to  get  them  out  all  right. 
Marching  twelve  miles  on  glare  ice  was 
something  new  to  us  and  decidedly  fa- 
tiguing besides  being  dangerous  duty. 
At  6  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  all  very 
much  fatigued.     This  place  was  simply 


a  wilderness.  No  settlement,  no  habita- 
tion of  any  kind,  not  a  living  soul ;  and 
worse  than  all,  there  were  no  provisions 
in  sight,  and  we  were  all  very  hungry. 
By  some  miscalculation  our  supplies  had 
at  this  time  not  arrived  from  Fort  Garry. 
The  men  found  a  little  lumber  about  the 
place  and  they  managed  to  put  up  a  sort 
of  a  shed  of  very  small  dimensions,  but 
large  enough  for  us  to  crowd  in.  While 
the  men  were  erecting  this  shelter  Capt. 
Fletcher  succeeded  in  shooting  a  "Musk 
Rat,"  which  he  and  I  roasted  for  supper, 
and  found  very  palatable.  Not  having 
any  knives  and  forks  we  had  to  use  our 
jack-knives  and  fingers.  After  this 
sumptuous  meal  we  turned  in  to  get  what 
sleep  we  could  under  our  temporary  roof, 
but  our  rest  was  not  for  long ;  somebody 
accidentally  kicked  one  of  the  support- 
ing poles,  and  the  roof  fell  upon  us ;  for- 
tunately no  one  was  injured  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  righted  again. 

November  14th.  Cold  and  snowing 
hard.  Our  blankets  were  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  snow.  At  1 1  a.m. 
a  wagon  arrived  from  Fort  Garry  with 
a  load  of  provisions  which  was  very  wel- 
come, of  course.  After  all  had  eaten 
a  good  hearty  meal,  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  start  for  our  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  to  Fort  Garry.  During  the 
night  I  was  called  up  to  see  one  of  the 
men  who  was  reported  as  being  very  ill. 
Upon  examination  I  ascertained  he  had 
contracted  pneumonia,  and  would  have 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Garry  as  soon  as  possible.  Fortunately 
a  half-breed  came  in  from  Fort  Garry 
with  the  teamsters,  and  had  a  small  sleigh 
called  a  "jumper";  this  I  immediately 
secured  for  my  patient  and  proceeded  in 
advance  of  the  column.  This  man  had 
also  a  pony,  so  off  we  started  at  about 
10  a.m.,  taking  it  by  turns  in  riding 
and  running.  We  arrived  at  the  next 
shanty  at  about  2  p.m.,  fed  the  pony  and 
gave  him  a  good  rest ;  patient  standing 
the  journey  so  far  pretty  well.  From 
here  we  pushed  on  and  came  to  Thirty- 
Mile  Shanty  at  5  p.m.  Could  not  go  any 
further,  as  my  patient  was  very  fatigued 
by  jolting  over  the  rough  road. 

November  15th.  Awoke  refreshed 
from  the  rest,  and  started  early,  proceed- 
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ing  as  yesterday,  but  the  road  was  very 
rough,  which  was  bad  for  the  sick  man, 
but  he  was  doing  well  withal.  We  ar- 
rived at  Birch  River  late  in  the  evening. 

November  16th.  A  wet  morning;  con- 
siderable rain  had  fallen  during  the  night 
making  the  road  bad,  but  we  started  as 
soon  as  the  rain  stopped,  and  pushed  on 
to  Whitemouth  River,  where  we  ar- 
rived at  9.30  a.m.  Patient  doing  well ; 
rested  an  hour,  and  fed  pony ;  started 
again  and  arrived  at  Broken  Head  river 
at  noon.  Had  a  good  dinner  here.  Pa- 
tient was  feeling  pretty  worn  out  by  the 
constant  travelling  over  rough  roads, 
but  was  plucky,  and  anxious  to  reach 
"hospital"  as  soon  as  possible ;  so  we 
continued  on  and  arrived  at  "Point  Du 
Chene"  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  now 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Fort  Garry.  This 
information  put  more  spirit  in  my  pa- 
tient, and  I  may  say  the  same  for  myself, 
for  I  was  getting  pretty  well  played  out. 
Here  a  half-breed  that  I  knew  met  us. 
and  brought  us  to  his  house,  where  we 
remained  over  night  and  where  my  pa- 
tient had  a  comfortable  bed. 

November  17th.  Started  very  eariy. 
We  had  fiat  rolling  prairie  and  good 
roads  from  here  on  to  Fort  Garry.  Heard 
from  a  half-breed  that  the  troops  were 
well  up  behind  us.  It  was  snowing  hard 
and  difficult  to  see  the  trail,  but  we  rush- 
ed on  to  a  shanty  just  twelve  miles  from 
the  fort.  Stopped  for  dinner :  then  had 
to  leave  our  pony  ;  it  was  done  out,  so 
borrowed  another.  It  was  now  getting 
colder  and  very  stormy,  but  we  were  en- 
couraged by  the  short  distance  we  had 
to  go,  and  continue  to  push  on.  We  met 
another  half-breed  from  whom  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  ice  across  the  Rid  River 
was  safe  to  cross  at  St.  Boniface,  at  the 
old   crossing-.      '  hi   we   went  and   arrived 


in  St.  Boniface  (town)  at  9  p.m.  Here 
my  half-breed  and  proprietor  of  the 
sleigh,  said  the  ice  was  not  safe  to  cross, 
but  from  what  I  heard  I  felt  confident  it 
was,  and  I  knew  the  old  trail  well  and 
insisted  in  crossing  and  putting  my  pa- 
tient in  our  hospital.  Then  I  went  to  the 
officers'  quarters  where  I  was  heartih 
welcomed  by  my  old  fellow  officers,  es- 
pecially Col.  Pebbles,  who  had  a  very 
nice  supper  prepared  for  me,  as  well  as 
comfortable  bed,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  appreciated.  Col.  Scott  and  the 
men  of  the  expedition  arrived  about  noon 
the  following  morning,  the  18th  Novem- 
ber, just  one  month  from  the  day  he  left 
( )ttawa  City. 

This  ends  my  record  of  the  Second,  or 
Relief  Expeditionary  Force  to  Fort  Gar- 
ry by  the  Dawson  Route  in  1871,  an 
experience  of  many  dangers  and  hard- 
ships through  the  Great  Lakes  and  a 
wilderness  in  almost  winter  season  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  surely  is  another  evidence  of  the 
loyalty,  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  Ca- 
nadian soldier,  and  without  a  drop  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  being  used  during 
the  whole  trip.  It  may  be  interesting, 
perhaps,  to  the  reader  to  know  that  man\ 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  this  expedition  have  since  held  very 
honourable  positions  in  civil  life.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  Col.  Scott,  col- 
lector of  H.  M.  Customs,  Winnipeg; 
Lieut.  Reed,  inspector  of  the  C.P.R.  sys- 
tem  of  hotels,  Easterly  Division ;  En- 
sign W.  H.  Xash.  chief  clerk  of  Regis- 
try Office.  Winnipeg :  Ensign  H.  Mar- 
tineau,  Indian  Agent,  Brandon,  Manito- 
ba ;  Surgeon  Codd,  now  Surgeon  Lt.-Col. 
A.  M.  C.  (retired  in  1896).  Others  have 
passed  to  the  "great  beyond,"  and  several 
have  been  lost  trace  of. 
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EPITOME      OP     PREVIOUS     CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I.  Is  the  revelation  of  a  financial  catastrophe  in  which  John  Reedham,  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lowther,  Currie  &  Co.  stands  out  as  the  culprit.  The  other  partners 
are  Sir  Philip   Lowther,  James  Currie,   and  George  Lidgate. 

Lidgate  is  the  only  partner  at  home  when  the  revelation  takes  place.  He  had  been 
the  friend  of  Reedham  for  20  years.  Lidgate  determines  to  give  Reedham  a  chance  of 
escape  and  an   IS   hours'   start  of  the  hounds   of   justice. 

Reedham  avails  himself  of  the  offer,  and  on  departing  implores  Lidgate  to  look  after 
"Bessie,"   his  wife,  and  the  "boy." 

Lidgate  proceeds  to  Reedham's  home  and  discloses  the  defalcation  to  Mrs.  Reedham, 
whom  "he  had  loved  and  lost";  but  the  existence  of  his  love  seems  to  have  been  disclosed 
for   the   first   time  at   this   interview. 

CHAPTER  II.  James  Currie,  one  of  the  stern  and  relentless  partners,  visits  Mrs. 
Reedham.  Leslie,  the  son,  suddenly  enters  and  having  heard  the  closing  words  of  the 
animadversion  he  practically  orders  James  Currie  to  retire. 

CHAPTERS  III  and  IV.  Reedham,  disguised  as  a  broken-down  clerk,  seeks  shelter  at 
the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  his,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Webber.  With  the  secret  of  his  identity 
known  to  her  alone,  he  becomes  Thomas  Charlton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fielden,  Vicar  of  St. 
Ethelreds,  gives  him  a  card  of  introduction  to  Archibald  Currie,  the  brother  of  James 
Currie.  his  former  partner.  Charlton  calls  or.  him  at  his  home,  and  obtains  employment  at 
the    warehouse,    IS    Old    Broad    Street,    London. 

Thomas  Charlton  works  along  in  the  office  of  Archibald  Currie,  becomes  his  confidential 
clerk,  and  gains  position  and  influence  to  the  disgust  and  disappointment  of  one  man  only 
— Richard   Turner. 

CHAPTERS  V  and  VI.  A  year  elapses.  Bessie  Reedham  is  keeping  a  small  house  in 
Burnham  for  paying  guests.  The  boy  leaves  school;  takes  a  position  as  a  book-keepei 
which  he  forfeits  on  account  of  a  resented  remark   made  about   his   father. 

Lidgate,  returning  from  a  trip  to  America,  interviews  Mrs.  Reedham,  who  still  believes 
her  husband  is  alive  and  will  clear  up  things.  At  the  interview  she  asked  Lidgate  the 
amount  of  the  defalcation,  as  she  said:  "Leslie  was  to  consider  it  his  debt  and  would 
redeem  it."     Lidgate  goes  to  Archibald  Currie,    and    gets    Leslie   a   position    in   his   office. 

CHAPTER  VII.  Leslie  Reedham  received  into  the  office  of  Archibald  Currie  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Charlton! 

Possibility  of  Charlton,  whose  position  and  influence  with  Archibald  Currie  were  now 
fully  assured,  going  abroad  to  disentangle  some  complications  connected  with  the  Colonial 
branch  of  Archibald  Currie's  business. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  Charlton  gains  the  enure  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  business  of 
importance  in  Africa,  requiring  either  the  principal,  or  a  trusted  representative,  it  is 
arranged    that   Charlton   should    proceed    immediately. 

"If  you  engineer  this  business  successfully,  I'll  make  you  a  partner  when  you  come 
back."     Great   prospect   of   Charlton's   quick   restoration. 

CHAPTER  IX.  Charlton  leaves  England  on  his  voyage.  Richard  Turner,  whom  hatred 
and  envy  had  turned  into  an  implacable  enemy,  begins  working  to  effect  the  undoing  of 
Charlton. 

CHAPTER  X.  Charlton  returns  to  England,  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from  his 
employer.  Walking  home  from  the  office  with  "Leslie,"  he  learns  that  his  wife,  Bessie,  was 
married   to  George   Lidgate. 
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'OU  arc  all  we  have.  Stephen, 
and  it  is  your  duty,  for  all  our 
sakes,  to  stay  at  home." 
Mrs.  lames  Currie  made 
this  deliverance  at  the  dinner-table  at 
Fair  Lawn  on  the  evening  of  Charlton's 
return  from  the  Cape.  She  had  just 
been  reading  in  the  evening  paper  an 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  batch 
of  wounded  officers  and  men  at  Xetley, 
and  her  fears,  which  much  persuasion 
had  lulled  to  sleep,  leaped  into  new  be- 
ing at  the  news. 

In  appearance,  a  large,  comfortable 
motherly  person,  she  had  a  narrow,  nag- 
ging, unlovable  nature,  which  made  life 
sometimes  very  difficult  for  all  the  in- 
mates of  Fair  Lawn.  But  none  could 
accuse  her  of  lack  of  interest  in  her 
children.  She  loved  them,  indeed,  with 
a  jealous,  selfish  love,  which  gave  them 
little  peace.  Disappointed  because  her 
daughters  had  not  made  the  brilliant 
matches  she  had  desired  and  hoped  for, 
she  had  concentrated  her  whole  ambi- 
tion on  her  son.  And  though  much. 
wroth,  she  was  in  a  measure  grateful  to 
Katherine  Wrede  for  having  refused 
him. 

Her  knowledge  of  that  young  woman 
was  sufficient  to  assure  her  that,  had  she 
married  Stephen  she,  his  mother,  would 
have  had  no  sway  or  voice  in  their  estab- 
lishment. She  still  hoped  he  might  turn 
to  the  girl  she  had  chosen  for  him, 
Susan  llracebridge,  a  colourless  person, 
onl}-  too  pleased  to  be  guided  by  Mrs. 
Currie.  Katherine  Wrede's  final  decis- 
ion, however,  delivered  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  had  decided  Stephen  on  a  new 
venture.  It  was  the  time  when  war  was 
in  ah  men's  mouths,  and  the  blood  of 
old  and  young  alike  was  fired  with  the 
desire  to  do  great  deeds  for  their  coun- 
try's honour.  Stephen  had  announced 
his  intention  of  going  out  to  the  front 
with  the  C.I.V.'s 

"There  are  lots  of  other  chaps  without 
brothers  going  out,  mother,"  replied 
Stephen,  as  he  carefully  pared  an  apple. 
"Don't  be  silly  about  it.  Nothing's  go- 
ing to  happen  to  me  if  I  can  help  it ;    I 


mean,  I'm  not  one  of  the  reckless  sort. 
I'll  do  my  duty,  but  I'll  look  after  my 
own  skin,  and  take  jolly  good  care  those 
confounded  Boers  don't  get  a  pot  at 
me." 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Sophy?" 
he  asked  suddenly,  when  his  younger  sis- 
ter suddenly  giggled. 

"I  was  wondering  what's  the  use  of 
going  out  if  you're  thinking  of  your  own 
skin  all  the  time,"  she  said  flatly.  "I 
don't  suppi  »se  these  poor  chaps  that  came 
to  Netley  thought  much  about  them- 
selves. If  1  went  to  the  Cape  I  should 
try  to  distinguish  myself  at  any  price.  I 
only  wish  I  had  the  chance." 

Sophy  sighed  as  she  uttered  these  un- 
expected words.  There  were  times 
when  she  rebelled  against  the  grey  order 
and  monotony  of  her  life.  She  had  been 
brought  up  well,  if  strictly,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury ;  but  she  was  not  con- 
tent. The  womanhood  in  her  stirred  of- 
ten in  vague,  rebellious  longings.  Put 
into  words,  Sophia  desired  to  live. 

"Don't  talk  about  what  you  don't  un- 
derstand," said  her  mother  severely. 
"Well  Stephen,  I  like  your  prudence;  it 
is  reassuring.  Of  course,  I  know  you 
won't  run  any  needless  risks,  but,  all  the 
same,  I  shall  never  know  a  moment's 
peace  till  you  come  back." 

"We  shan't  be  long  gone,"  said  Ste- 
phen, cheerfully. 

"Are  the  arrangements  made,  or  any 
date  for  sailing  fixed?"  inquired  his 
father  interestedly.  Personally,  he  was 
rather  pleased  that  his  son  was  going 
out.  He  could  easily  spare  him  from 
London-wall,  and  it  would  give  him  a 
certain  distinction  to  say  he  had  given 
his  only  son  up  for  the  country's  good. 
Like  many  another,  he  did  not  anticipate 
a  tithe  of  the  woe  yet  in  store. 

Before  Stephen  could  reply  to  his 
father's  question,  the  servant  came  back 
to  the  room  with  the  coffee,  and  at  the 
same   time  gave  a  message  to  Stephen. 

"There's  a  gentleman  for  you  in  the 
breakfast-room.  Mr.  Stephen.  He  did 
not  give  his  name." 

"A  gentleman,  are  you  sure,  Jane?" 
he  asked  suspiciously.  "You  know  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  come  here,  are  you 
sure  it's  not  a  beggar  or  an  imposter?" 
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"No,  sir;  I  think  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore. He  is  a  perfectly  respectable 
man." 

Stephen  pushed  back  his  chair  and  left 
the  room. 

The  breakfast-room  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  spacious  had,  a  pleasant 
apartment  looking  across  the  Heath. 
Stephen  opened  the  door  with  a  quick 
impatience.  A  tall,  broad-shouldered  man 
in  a  dark  overcoat  stood  by  the  table ; 
he  recognised  him  in  a  moment,  of 
course,  as  Richard  Turner,  who  had  once 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  their  own 
business. 

He  was  not  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
could  conceive  of  no  reason  for  such  an 
intrusion  after  business  hours  except  a 
begging  appeal  of  some  kind.  Stephen 
Currie  had  been  reared  to  be  suspicious, 
and  to  give  no  help  unless  absolutely 
obliged.  And  then  never  gracefully,  but 
grudgingly,  as  if  the  obligation  were  re- 
sented. 

"Hulloa,  Turner,"  he  said  abruptly. 
What  brings  you  here?" 

''A  bit  o'  private  business,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen," replied  the  man,  and  the  tremb- 
ling note  in  his  voice  indicated  that  for 
some  reason  or  another  he  was  moved. 
"I  wasn't  sure  whether  to  ask  for  you 
or  your  father,  but  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  concerns  you  most." 

Stephen  was  interested,  and  stepped 
back  to  close  the   door  more   carefully. 

"Well,  what  is  it?  I  can't  conceive 
of  any  private  business  you  can  have 
with  me,  but  go  ahead." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Stephen,  I  will.  Do  you 
remember  a  man  called  Charlton  that 
Mr.  Archibald  Currie  took  on  from  God 
knows  where,  a  couple  of  years  or  so 
back,  and  who  has  wormed  himself  very 
high  up  in  the  governor's  good  graces?" 

"Charlton?  Yes,  of  course  I  know 
the  fellow,  never  liked  him  either.  But 
he's  at  the  Cape  at  present,  isn't  he?  I 
remember  my  uncle  sent  him  out  to  over- 
haul the  Cape  business,  and  my  father 
thought  he  was  mad  to  do  it." 

"Well,  he  was  and  he  wasn't,  so  far  as 
the  business  is  concerned ;  he's  straight 
enough.  He  couldn't  afford  to  be  any- 
thing else,  having  been  once  had  by  the 
heels;  do  you  follww  me,  Mr.  Stephen?" 


"You  mean,  of  course,  that  he  had  a 
discreditable  career  before  he  entered  my 
uncle's  place.  But  nobody  need  be  sur- 
prised at  that,"  he  added  facetiously,  and 
perhaps  not  in  the  best  taste,  consider- 
ing the  terms  upon  which  Turner  had 
left  London  Wrall  and  been  taken  into 
Old  Broad  Street.  "My  uncle's  tastes  in 
employees  is — is,  well,  to  put  it  mildly, 
not  like  anybody  else's.  No  offence,  Tur- 
ner, but  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Perfectly,  but  I  will  do  Mr.  Currie  the 
justice  to  say  he  don't  make  many  mis- 
takes. He  has  a  way  of  getting  the  be^t 
out  of  folks,  but  he's  bin  had  this  time, 
Mr.  Stephen,  by  gad,  he  has." 

"This  is  interesting,  but  get  on  quickly. 
I  suppose  you've  found  out  something 
about  Charlton." 

"I  have  that.  He  came  home  from 
the  Cape  today,  sir,  and  the  governor  and 
Miss  Wrede  were  at  Southampton  to 
meet  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bloomin' 
prince,  or  at  least  a  victorious  general 
comin'  back  from  the  war." 

As  he  spoke  Miss  Wrede's  name  he 
kept  his  cunning  eyes  fixed  on  Stephen 
Currie's  face,  and  was  not  disappointed 
of  the  effect. 

"We've  all  known  he's  bin  making  eyes 
in  that  direction,  sir ;  it's  bin  the  talk  of 
the  office.  That  an'  a  partnership  was 
'is  little  gime.  Pretty  high  flyer,  eh,  Mr. 
Stephen  ?" 

"A  damned  good  cheek,  but  don't 
waste  time,  Turner.  Wdiat's  this  all  lead- 
ing up  to  ?  I  don't  suppose  you  came  up 
to  Hampstead-heath  to  tell  me  these 
facts,  with  which,  of  course,  I'm  per- 
fectly acquainted  already." 

"No,  sir,  you're  right.  You  used  the 
right  words,  sir,  a  damned  good  cheek, 
and  he  had  it,  too,  bein'  a  married  man 
with  a  small  family  already." 

"No !"  cried  Stephen  Currie,  and  the 
angry  colour  leaped  in  his  cheek. 

"Yes,  and  a  gaol  bird  as  well,  at  least, 
if  not  a  gaol  bird,  he  oughter  be  one,  and 
it  warn't  through  no  fault  of  the  perlice 
he  isn't  one  now." 

"This  is  very  serious  indeed,  Turner," 
said  Stephen  Currie,  paling  again  in  his 
rising  excitement.  "I  hope  you  have 
taken  pains   to  verify  these   wild   state- 
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ments  before  you  bring  them  here  :  \  <  >u 
understand  the  seriousness  of  it?" 

"Don*t  I  ?  If  1  didn't  I  shouldn't  be 
here.'' 

"Have  you  said  anything'  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Currie  ?" 

"Not  yet,  Mr.  Stephen;  you  see,  1 
haven't  seen  him.  They  ail  came  up 
from  Southampton  together  today,  and 
Charlton,  he  came  to  the  office,  but  the 
governor  and  Miss  Wrede  went  straight 
on  to  Hyde-park-square.  I  was  in  two 
minds  to  go  to  'im  first,  but  1  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  consult  you  first." 

"Then  you  are  prepared  to  stand  by 
this  extraordinary  thing  you  have  told 
me?     You  have  the  proofs,  Turner?" 

"Yes,  sir,  as  many  as  I  need,  but 
there's  more  to  come.  I  came  to  you, 
sir,  knowin'  what  we  all  expected  at  the 
office,  how  as  you  and  Miss  Wrede  were 
to  be  married  if  this — this  wrong  'un 
hadn't  come  between.  I  thought  you 
were  the  man  to  come  to." 

"Yes,  yes;  well,  what  more  is  there? 
1  don't  see  what  more  there  can  be,  un- 
less you're  going  to  tell  me  the  fellow 
has  committed  murder." 

"Mr.  Stephen,  sir,"  said  Turner,  "that 
fellow  as  you  call  him,  who  has  looked 
at  honest  men  in  Old  Broad-street  as  if 
they  was  dirt  beneath  his  feet,  he's  one 
of  the  worst  villains  has  ever  gone  un- 
hung. And  his  name's  not  Charlton  at 
all,  but  John  Reedham." 

Stephen  Currie  fell  back  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  utter  incredulity. 

"Turner."  he  cried  shrilly,  "you  must 
be  mad  to  make  such  a  statement." 

"Mad,  not  a  bit  ov  me.  I'm  as  sane  as 
you  at  this  moment,  and  a  deal  quieter. 
You  see  I've  bin  watching  'im  off  and 
on  for  over  a  year.  I  never  liked  'im, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment he  set  foot  in  our  office.  I  knew 
he  was  a  wrong  un.  Settin'  hisself  up 
as  the  hardest  worker  that  ever  was  born, 
and  ready  to  give  every  one  of  us  pints 
that  was  honest  men  afore  ever  he  was 
born.  Tm  and  me  had  just  one  row,  and 
though  he  got  the  better  of  me  that  time, 
bein'  a  snake  in  the  grass  that  had 
wormed  hisself  into  the  governor's  confi- 
dence.  I   made   up  my  mind  to  lay  low 


and   keep  dark  and  get  even   with    im. 
An'  by  gad  I  have." 

"But  Turner,  it's  impossible.  My  uncle 
knew  Reedham  quite  well.  He  could  not 
have  been  taken  in  like  that." 

"But  you've  seen  this  Charlton  your- 
self, Mr.  Stephen,"  said  Turner  shrewd- 
ly. "More  than  once,  haven't  you.  and 
you  did  not  recognise  him?" 

"You're  right,  but  I  can't  believe  it. 
I  tell  you  it's  impossible,  why  it  was  an 
awful  thing  to  do." 

"It  was,  but  he'll  stick  at  nothing, 
makin'  love  even  to  Miss  Wrede  an'  his 
own  wife  livin",  an'  his  very  boy  in  the 
office  beside  him." 

Stephen  Currie  stared  helplessly. 

"Of  course,  the  lad  Reedham  was  in 
the  office,  didn't  he  recognise  him  then?" 

"No,  he  didn't,  but  Charlton,  he  was 
always  messin'  round  im.  It  was  that 
that  made  me  suspect  fust.  You  see  it 
warn't  natural  for  a  bounder  like  that  to 
take  such  an  interest  in  a  boy  from  no- 
where so  to  speak,  one  that  couldn't  give 
him  a  leg  up  in  his  own  ambitious 
schemes." 

"And  Turner,  Mrs.  Reedham.  married 
again.  She's  Mrs.  George  Lidgate  now, 
don't  you  know  that,  and  Charlton  must 
know  it." 

"He  may  know  it  by  now,  he  didn't 
afore  he  went  away.  But  then  I  warn't 
sure  quite.  (  )ne  day  jes'  before  he  went 
to  the  Cape  I  went  into  his  room  sudden 
with  a  cable  for  him  to  look  at.  and  he 
was  sitting  there  with  his  goggles  off, 
and  1  saw  his  eyes.  Remember  Reed- 
ham's  eyes?  they  weren't  like  nobodv 
else's ;  they  seemed  to  look  right  through 
you.  It  gave  me  a  start,  but  today,  when 
I  saw  him  speak  to  the  boy,  I  knew 
What's  got  to  be  done,   Mr.   Stephen?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  my  uncle  will 
have  to  be  told." 

"And  then  the  perlice,  Mr.  Stephen," 
said  Turner  anxiously.  "Scotland  Yard, 
ain't  that  our  first  duty  ?" 

"Not  just  yet,  Turner,  we  must  go 
cautiously,  because  I  don't  grasp  the 
truth  just  yet.  We  must  be  absolutely 
certain.  My  uncle  is  at  Hyde  Park- 
square,  you  say?" 

"Yes,  sir,  they  all  come  up  from 
Southampton  together." 
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"Well,  if  you  just  wait  a  moment  I'll 
go  back  to  town  with  you." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  room  and  stood 
a  moment  irresolute  in  the  hail.  It  was 
Hot  half-past  eight.  Reflecting  that  it 
would  take  him  at  least  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  get  to  Hyde  Park-square,  he 
decided  to  slip  out  without  saying  any- 
thing to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

To  throw  such  a  bomb  in  their  midst 
and  afterwards  listen  to  the  babel  of 
horrified  discussion  over  it,  wouid  be  to 
waste  the  entire  evening.  Besides,  before 
saying  a  word  to  a  living  creature  he 
must  make  sure  of  the  truth  of  this  ex- 
traordinary, almost  incredible  story. 

He  believed  it  to  be  true.  He  could 
not  see  what  benefit  a  man  like  Turner 
could  achieve  by  concocting  it.  Besides 
he  had  not  sufficient  imagination.  He 
rang  a  bell  in  the  hall,  and  as  he  took 
down  his  overcoat  the  parlour  maid  ap- 
peared looking  somewhat  surprised. 

"Just  help  me  on,  Jane,  and  tell  them 
I  have  been  called  out  unexpectedly. 
Wait  till  I  have  been  gone  a  few 
minutes.  It's  important  business,  tell  my 
father  I'll  explain  it  when  I  come  back. 

"Yes.  sir." 

She  pulled  up  the  velvet  collar  of  his 
coat,  brushed  a  few  specks  from  his 
shoulders,  and  gave  him  his  gloves  and 
hat.  She  observed  the  pallor  of  his  face, 
and  wondered  whether  he  had  got  into 
any  private  scrape.  She  had  not  particu- 
larly liked  the  look  of  the  individual  she 
had  admitted  to  the  breakfast  room,  his 
oily  familiarity  had  incensed  her  greatly. 
Jane  was  one  of  the  props  of  Fair  Lawn, 
an  excellent  servant,  priding  herself  on 
her  long  vears  of  unimpeachable  char- 
acter. 

She  withdrew  before  the  two  passed 
out,  which  they  did  rather  quietly,  clos- 
ing the  inner  door  without  a  sound. 

"I  brought  a  'ansom,  sir,"  said  Truner, 
as  they  turned  into  the  dark  shrubbery. 
"I  guessed  it  would  be  Hyde  Park- 
square  and  told  him  to  wait. 

"That  was  wise.  Turner,  it  will  save 
time.  I  can  drive  you  so  far  on  your 
way,  unless  you'll  come  to  Hyde  Park- 
square  too,  and  substantiate  your  story. 
I  reallv  think  vou  ouffht." 


"No,  sir,  not  tonight,  thank  you.  I've 
done  enough.  Tomorrow,  if  there's  any 
dispute  or  trouble  you  may  call  on  me, 
but  now  I  must  be  getting  'ome  to  my 
wife  and  kids." 

"Where  do  you  live  then?" 

"Kennington,  sir.  If  we  go  down 
'averstock  'ill  I  can  get  a  Elephant  om- 
nibus, that'll  do  me  near  enough." 

The  hansom  was  waiting  outside  the 
front  gate  under  the  light  of  the  lamp 
which  spanned  it.  Stephen  gave  his  di- 
rections to  the  man,  and  they  both  got 
in.  They  spoke  little  as  they  drove  rapid- 
ly  down  the  hill,  but  Stephen  Currie  was 
in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

At  the  junction  of  Euston-road  and 
Hampstead-road  Turner  got  out  and 
sought  the  'bus  to  convey  him  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  Stephen  continued 
his  way  alone.  His  hands  were  clenched, 
he  bit  his  lips  to  keep  down  the  rising 
excitement.  His  rage  against  Reedham 
was  the  noblest,  manliest,  passion  that 
had  ever  made  ferment  in  his  soul.  It 
was  this  that  had  come  between  Kath- 
erine  Wrede  and  himself,  this  double- 
dyed  scoundrel,  who  not  content  with  de- 
solating his  own  home,  had  tried  to  wreck 
an  innocent  life — surely  no  punishment 
couid  be  too  great  for  such  an  one. 

By  the  time  he   reached   Hyde   Park- 
square,   just  after  nine,  he  had  worked 
himself  up  into  a  perfect  tempest  of  in 
dignation. 

"Mr.  Currie  is  at  home,  sir,  yes,"  said 
the  butler.  "A  gentleman  has  just  gone 
into  the  boudoir,  Mr.  Charlton,  perhaps 
vou  know  him.  He  was  expected  to  din- 
ner, but  did  not  come." 

"Yes,  I  know  him,"  said  Stephen 
thickly.  "Put  me  into  the  library  and 
ask  my  uncle  to  come  to  me  at  once. 
Tell  him,  if  you  like,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death." 

Stephen  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  house,  he  went  to  the  library  himself 
and  the  butler  proceeded  to  the  boudoir 
to  deliver  his  message. 

Mr.  Currie  did  not  delay,  he  followed 
the  butler  immediately  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Charlton  and  Katherine  alone  to- 
gether. 

"What  has  happened.  Stephen?"  he 
said  good-humouredly,  seeing  his  nephew 
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standing  by  the  table  with  his  overcoat 
on,  as  if  in  a  hurry.  "Have  you  been 
ordered  South,  or  what,  and  is  this  good- 
bye?" 

"No,  I'ncle  Archie,  it  is  nothing  of  that 
sort.  Come  in  and  shut  the  door.  A 
terrible  thing  has  happened." 

"Where?  Not  at  Fair  Lawn,  I  hope? 
I  saw  your  father  today.  He  said  all 
were  well." 

"No,  no,  we're  all  right.  Uncle  Archie. 
It's  something  else — a  horrible  thing.  The 
man  Charlton  you've  had  so  long,  in 
whom  you've  placed  such  implicit  confi- 
dence, who — damn  him — has  put  me  out 
with  Katherine " 

"Softly,  softly,  Stephen ;  I  don't  allow 
that  kind  of  language  in  my  house.  What 
have  you  to  say  against  Charlton?  Re- 
member that  moderation  brings  convic- 
tion." 

"But.  Uncle  Archie,  I  can't  be  mod- 
erate about  such  an  awful  thing,"  stam- 
mered Stephen.  Do  you  know  what  has 
happened? — who  he  is?  He  isn't  Charl- 
ton at  all.     He's  John  Reedham." 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  stupidly, 
his  ruddy  face  beginning  to  look  a  little 
grey  in  the  soft  light. 

"Yes,  I  tell  you  it's  true.  Turner  has 
found  it  out.  He  came  to  me  tonight. 
He  says  there's  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 
Isn't  there  anything  about  the  man  that 
convinces  you?  You've  seen  him  often. 
Did  you  ever  suspect?" 

Still  Archibald  Currie  did  not  speak. 
A  weight  seemed  to  settle  upon  his  soul. 
Incredible  as  the  suggestion  might  seem, 
some  inward  intuition  pointed  to  it  as 
true. 

"I  can't  take  it  in,"  he  murmured  at 
last,  and  feebly,  like  a  man  wdio  has  been 
suddenly  stricken.  For  he  had  just  wel- 
comed the  man  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
to  his  inmost  home.  He  had  felt  his  own 
heart  warm  to  him.  he  had  seen  the  light 
in    ECatherine's  eyes.     If  this  were  true 

.     But  surely,  lie  told  himself,  God 

would  never  permit  it   to  happen. 

"Well,  I  don't  wonder.  I  couldn't  at 
first.  It  was  only  after  Turner  began 
t<>  explain  it  a  little,  to  fill  in  the  details, 
that  it  took  shape  as  a  likely  thing  in  my 
mind.  It  was  through  two  things  he  be- 
trayed himself — his  attention  to  the  bov 


Leslie,  and  one  day  Turner  saw  him 
without  his  glasses,  then  he  knew.  And 
all  the  time  he  had  been  lodging  with  a 
woman  at  Camden  Town  who  used  to  be 
a  servant  in  his  house  at  Norwood. 
Turner  has  been  to  the  house  and  inter- 
viewed her,  and  she  has  known  it  all 
along.  Of  course,  she  has  been  in  his 
pay." 

Archibald  Currie  straightened  his  bent 
shoulders  suddenly,  and  turned  towards 
the  door.  His  face  had  now  become 
very  white,  and  there  were  depths  of  an- 
guish in  his  eyes  which  betokened  the 
severity  of  the  blow. 

"Charlton  is  in  the  house  now,"  he 
said  steadily.  "We  will  go  in  and  clear 
this  awful  thing  up  once  and  for  all. 
Come." 

For  the  shadow  of  a  moment  only 
Stephen  drew  back.  For  the  ordeal  they 
were  about  to  face  was  one  from  which 
even  the  least  sensitive  might  shrink. 
Archibald  Currie — courteous,  but  ob- 
viously impatient — began  to  lead  the  way. 
They  crossed  the  hall,  went  under  the 
little  archway,  and  he  opened  the  bou- 
doir door. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  within.  Kath- 
erine was  fond  of  golden  hues,  of  amber 
and  saffron  intermingled ;  the  room  was 
a  perfect  harmony  of  colour  and  tone, 
and  she.  in  her  sweeping  robe  of  softest 
brown  velvet,  harmonised  with  it.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  couch.  Charlton  in 
front  of  her.  talking  eagerly.  The  light 
on  her  face  came  from  within.  She 
turned  with  evident  reluctance  to  the 
door,  and  distinctly  frowned  at  sight  of 
Stephen  Currie  following  her  uncle.  But 
she  rose,  and  Charlton  rose  with  her, 
both  turning  simultaneously  to  the  door. 

Archibald  Currie  stepped  forward. 
His  tall,  spare  figure  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  a  new  and  pathetic  dignity.  His 
white  face  terrified  Katherine. 

Charlton,  seeing  the  menace  in  Stephen 
Currie's  eyes,  knew  that  his  hour  had 
come. 

"Charlton,"  said  Archibald  Currie  in 
a  low  voice,  which,  however,  was  calm 
and  judicial,  "my  nephew  has  come  here 
tonight  to  bring  a  terrible  and  almost 
incredible    charge.      He   savs    that    vour 
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name  is  not  Chariton,  that  you  are  John 
Reedham.     What  have  you  to  say?" 

The  silence  was  so  intense  that  the 
sound  of  their  breathing  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.  Charlton  put  up  his  hand,  nor  did 
it  tremble,  and  took  the  blue  glasses  from 
his  face. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
perfectly  heard   in  every   corner  of  the 
room,  "I  am  John  Reedham." 
CHAPTER  XII. 

PAID  IN  FULL. 

Katherine  gave  a  little  cry. 

Archibald  Currie  turned  to  her  with  an 
infinity  of  tenderness,  and  touched  her 
arm. 

"Go  upstairs,  my  dear.  I  will  come  to 
you  in  a  few  moments.     Go  now." 

He  guided  her  to  the  door  where  she 
stopped  and  threw  up  her  head.  There 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her  ex- 
pression Archibald  Currie  carried  with 
him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  the 
one  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  complete 
forgiveness  of  John  Reedham. 

"Be  merciful,"  she  whispered. 

He  put  her  outside  the  door,  gently 
closed  it,  and  walked  back. 

Reedham  stood  silently  there,  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moving,  looking  with 
unseeing  eyes  upon  Stephen  Currie's 
flushed,  indignant  face. 

They  waited,  both  for  the  directing 
hand. 

It  came  in  a  moment,  making  itself 
felt  with  no  sort  of  indecision.  He  was 
ever  the  man  for  a  crisis,  this  glorious 
old  Scotchman,  with  the  iron  and  wine  of 
Kings'  blood  in  his  veins. 

While  other  men  hesitated  over  the 
wisdom  of  this  course  or  that,  he  deter- 
mined, and  it  was  done. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  privately, 
Stephen,  no,  not  a  word  here.  Go  to  the 
library.     I  will  come  to  you  there." 

Stephen  went  at  once.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment for  obedience,  and  the  tone  of  his 
uncle's  voice,  the  expression  on  his  face, 
admitted  of  no  demur.  He  was  a  com- 
pelling force,  rather  than  an  imperious 
one,  however,  moral  suasion  acting  in- 
stantaneously on  the  mind  it  sought  to 
influence. 

"You  will  wait  here,"  the  old  man  said 
then,  turning  to  Reedham,  "I  have  your 


word  that  you  will  wait  here  till  I  come 
back  to  deal  with  you?  I  promise  you 
it  will  not  be  long." 

"I  will  wait,"  said  Reedham  quietly, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  alone. 

Archibald  Currie  stood  a  moment  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  ere  he  went  to  his 
nephew,  and  in  that  wonderful  moment 
he  reviewed  the  whole  ground  and  saw 
the  way  clear.  But  a  colossal  task  was 
before  him,  the  most  colossal,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  ever  essayed,  to  shut  the 
mouths  and  seal  the  lips  of  other  men. 

Stephen  was  waiting  impatiently  by 
the  table,  and  sprang  forward  with  eager 
words  on  his  lips. 

"Quiet,  a  moment,  boy,  it  is  I  who  will 
speak  first." 

Again  Stephen  was  hushed,  and  stood 
waiting  for  what  should  come. 

"You  and  I  have  not  been  so  very  in- 
timate, Stephen,"  began  the  old  man ; 
"we  have  never  understood  one  another 
fully.  Our  outlook  upon  things  has  been 
different  all  along  the  line." 

"I  suppose  it  has,  Uncle  Archie, 
though  I  don't  know  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  case." 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  for  I 
am  going  to  try  and  find  a  platform  up- 
on which  we  can  meet.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  co-operate  with  me  to  save  a 
man's  soul.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
succeed  ?" 

"You  mean  you  are  going  to  wait,  to 
let  Reedham  off  scot  free !"  was  the 
harsh  reply.  "By  God  no,  I  can't  do 
that;  sorry  not  to  oblige,  but  just  think 
of  what  he  has  done.  Why,  the  mere 
embezzlement  was  nothing  to  this  !  Think 
of  ail  the  lives  he  has  ruined !" 

"It  is  because  I  do  think  of  them  I 
want  to  act  for  the  best  now,"  said  the 
old  man  patiently,  in  no  way  resenting 
his  nephew's  attitude,  which  was  not 
only  natural,  but  by  the  circumstances 
entirely  justified. 

"Listen,  Stephen,  you  speak  truly 
enough  when  you  say  ruined  lives,  but 
if  the  whole  story  is  exposed  now,  there 
will  be  outer  darkness  indeed.  Take 
Reedham's  wife,  for  instance.  She  is 
very  happy  with  Lidgate ;  happier,  per- 
haps, than  she  deserves  to  be,  for  her 
haste  in  marrying,  but  we  must  not  judge 
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any  woman.  lake  Lidgate,  who  up  till 
n«>\\  has  had  no  happiness  in  life,  what 
sense  would  there  be  in  throw  this  bomb 
into   their    home?" 

"But  it's  immoral!'"  pursued  Stephen. 
"She  isn't  his  wife,  and  no  amount  of 
charitable  humbug  will  make  her  so." 

"Your  words  are  within  the  strict 
province  of  truth,  but  I  hold  to  what  1 
say.  She  is  not  strong-,  your  father  teds 
me  she  is  to  have  a  child  in  a  few 
months.  Picture  to  yourself,  Stephen, 
what  will  be  the  result  if  you  persist  in 
your  intention  of  proclaiming'  this 
wretched  story  on  the  housetops.' 

Stephen  remained  silent,  and  the  lines 
of  his  mouth  relaxed.  He  was  not  a 
hard  man  by  nature,  though  circum- 
stances and  training  had  given  him  the 
outward  semblance  of  one.  And  there 
was  s<  >mething  here,  some  influence  em- 
anating from  his  uncle,  which  somehow 
altered  as  in  a  Hash,  his  whole  philo- 
sophy 

"lie  made  love  to  Katherine,"  he  said 
sullenly.  "That  sureiy  in  your  eyes 
would  be  the  unforgivable  sin?" 

"He  has  never  made  love  to  Kather- 
ine. He  has  held  himself  so  aloof  from 
us.  accepted  so  few  of  our  offers  ot  in- 
timacy, that  1  have  resented  it.  At  least, 
we  must  be  just,  Stephen." 

"What  would  you  do  with  him,  then? 
It  doesn't  seem  right,  but  I'd  like  to  hear 
what  you're  going  to  do.  By-the-bye.'' 
he  added  suddenly.  "Do  you  really  be- 
lieve you'll  rind  him  there  when  you  go 
back  ?  By  this  time  he  is  probably  out 
in  the  Edgware-road." 

Archibald  Currie   faintly  smiled. 

"]  te  is  there,'"  was  all  he  said. 

"Stephen/'  he  added  after  a  moment. 
"I  think  you  are  going  to  help  me  in 
this.  Remember  that  any  fool  can  send 
a  man  down.  It  takes  a  better  man  than 
himself  to  lift  him  up.  If  you  can  pro- 
mise to  hold  your  tongue,  Reedham  shall 
go  out  of  London  out  of  all  of  our  lives, 
and  the  place  shall  know  him  no  more. 
Will  you  promise?'' 

"1  could  keep  quiet,  but  there's  Tur- 
ner, the  man  who  ferreted  things  out." 

"I  can  silence  him,  I  think,"  replied 
Archibald    Currie. 


"But  what  will  you  do  with  Reed- 
ham? How  shall  we  be  certain  that  he 
won't  turn  up  again  in  a  new  role?" 

"He  will  go  to  the  war,  Stephen,  he 
has  spoken  of  it  already." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  great 
issues  hung  in  the  balance.  There  was 
a  brief  struggle  between  personal  re- 
sentment and  something  nobler  in  Ste- 
phen Currie's  mind. 

"All  right.  Uncle  Archie.  1  don't 
know  what  you're  driving  at,  or  whether 
I'm  doing  right,  but  I'll  do  what  you 
ask.  I'll  keep  my  mouth  shut,  it's  only 
ten  days  anyhow,  the  CI.V.'s  embark  on 
Thursday  week." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy." 

Archibald  Currie  came  nearer,  and 
looked  for  a  moment  with  a  strange 
kindliness  into  his  nephew's  face. 

"I  am  a  lonely  man,  Stephen.  Many 
have  wondered  why  1  have  never  mar- 
ried. But  for  my  own  folly  I  might 
have  had  a  son  like  you  to  comfort  my 
old  age.  The  solitary  life  is  the  price  I 
have  paid  for — for  the  time  when  I  went 
down  into  the  pit  and  another  man  lifted 
me  up." 

Stephen  Currie  stared  in  bewilder- 
ment, scarcely  crediting  what  he  heard. 

"Uncle  Archie,  it  can't  be  true!  Why 
you,  you  have  always  been  the  model 
we've  been  taught  to  regard  and  copy 
from  afar." 

"I  speak  the  truth,  lad.  All  the  eccen- 
tricities which  have  puzzled  and  vexed 
my  relatives  and  others,  have  been  un- 
reasonable atonement.  The  man  who 
could  have  sent  me  down  refrained. 
It  was  Abraham  Willett,  and  he  lived  to 
see  his  mercy  justified." 

Stephen  continued  to  stare,  and  a  little 
rush  of  affection  warmed  his  heart  and 
went  out  to  his  uncle. 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me  this.  Uncle 
Archie.  I — I  won't  forget  it,  and  it  has 
helped  me  to  understand." 

Their  hands  met  and  the  compact  was 
sealed.  With  what  different  feelings  did 
Stephen  Currie  leave  Hyde  Park-square ! 
He  returned  to  Hampstead  a  better,  be- 
cause a  more  merciful  man,  and  he  never 
breathed  to  his  home  circle  or  to  others 
what  had  passed  in  his  uncle's  library 
that  nisrht. 
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Archibald  Currie  saw  his  nephew  off, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  boudoir,  this 
time  with  a  heavier,  more  reluctant  step. 

He  even  paused  more  than  once,  and 
the  lines  on  his  face  deepened  until  they 
seemed  to  have  been  ploughed  by  some 
invisible  force. 

But  his  mind  was  clear,  his  decision 
quite  unshaken,  he  knew  what  he  would 
do  with  John  Reedham,  but  he  was 
wounded  in  his  dearest  part. 

Reedham  was  sitting  down  in  a 
curious  attitude,  with  his  hands  crossed 
on  his  knees,  his  now  uncurtained  eyes 
staring  into  space.  He  drew  a  sharp 
breath  and  stood  up,  when  the  door 
opened,  as  a  man  would  stand  to  receive 
the  sentence  he  expects,  but  scarcely 
dreads. 

The  old  man  closed  the  door  and 
came  forward. 

"I  am  ready,"  he  said  slowly,  "to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  life  had  gone  from  the  tones 
which  had  so  often  breathed  hope  and 
encouragement  to  Reedham's  ears,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  features  seemed  to 
say  there  was  no  hope. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  am  guilty, 
sentence  me.  Believe  me  I  am  ready  to 
take  that  sentence,  which  has  only  been 
too  long  delayed." 

The  old  man  raised  his  hand  with  a 
slight  impatience. 

"The  motive  might  be  explained  in 
detail.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  man  like  you  should  have  entered  upon 
this  life  deliberately,  without  taking  the 
smallest  trouble  to  review  possible  conse- 
quences.   What  was  the  idea?" 

"I  was  down.  I  wanted  to  get  up. 
I  vowed  that  I  should  get  up  by  my 
own  efforts.  You  gave  me  my  chance 
—that  is  all." 

"Yes,  yes,  that  part  I  understand,  but 
your  wife?  Had  you  told  her  all  might 
have  been  well.  Alan,  did  you  never 
pause  to  think  what  would  inevitably 
happen  to  an  unprotected  woman?  Either 
she  comes  to  grief  wrongly,  by  being 
exposed  to  temptation  in  circumstances 
which  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  with- 
stand it,  or — or  the  other  man  is  given 
his  chance.  It  is  inconceivable  that  you 
should  have  lived  as  vou  have  done  for 


the  past  years  without  informing  your- 
self of  your  wife's  welfare,  of  rinding 
some  means  to  reassure  her.  Nothing 
can  ever  explain  that  away,  Reedham,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  the  heaviest  part  of  your 
guilt." 

Reedham  bowed  his  head.  It  was  just 
censure.     He  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"Then  the  boy?" 

"The  boy  knows,  Mr.  Currie.  I  re- 
vealed myself  to  him  today  when  he  told 
me  that  his  mother  had  married  again." 

"I  see.  Do  you  realise  I  wonder,  what 
has  happened,  even  now  ?  The  woman 
who  was  your  poor  wife,  and  who  is 
now  a  happy  one,  for  Lidgate  is  an  hon- 
ourable man,  and  he  has  loved  her  a 
long  time.  She  is  to  have  a  child  in  a 
few  months'  time.  This  I  fear  will  kill 
her." 

Reedham's  face  became  as  that  of  the 
dead. 

"Need  she  know?"  he  asked  in  a  hol- 
low voice.  "Let  me  go  for  her  sake.  I 
promise  that  before  the  morning  light 
I  shall  have  passed  from  the  world  oi 
men  and  gone  to  take  my  just  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  great  judge." 

Archibald  Currie  rebuked  him  with 
one  scathing  word. 

"There  is  another  way  out.  I  offer  it 
you,  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  to  whose  suffering  you  did 
not  give  sufficient  heed.  Listen,  this  is 
Thursday,  on  Saturday  another  boat 
goes  to  the  Cape.  You  will  go  by  it." 
Reedham  tried  to  answer  him  but  his 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"What  you  do  there  matters  little  to 
me.  The  best  course  would,  probably, 
be  to  offer  yourself  for  service  at  the 
war.  Meantime  the  secret  will  be  kept. 
The  whole  object  of  our  lives,  of  those 
I  mean  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  will  be  to  keep  them  from  your 
wife." 

"But  the  boy!"  gasped  Reedham.  "He 
will  never  be  able  to  keep  it ;  and.  fur- 
ther, he  will  not  leave  me.  He  only  left 
me  tonight  when  I  promised  that  some 
way  would  be  considered  whereby  we 
could  be  together.  Tonight  he  has  al- 
tered my  whole  outlook,  and  I  felt  only 
the  desire  to  get  away  with  him  where 
none  could  come  between  us." 
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"Selfish  even  in  this,"  murmured  the 
old  man;  and  even  as  he  spoke  he  saw 
Reedham  wince,  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
justice struck  him.  * ' I  lis.  mother  could 
not  spare  him.  It  could  never  be  ex- 
plained to  her  satisfaction." 

"She  could  spare  him.  1  think."  said 
Reedham  sadly  and  humbly.  "So  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  Leslie,  she  has  put 
him  outside.  Perhaps  we  need  not  won- 
der at  it.  lie  is  like  me,  they  say;  and 
anyhow,  he  is  too  painful  a  reminder  of 
the  past." 

"It  is  incredible.  Do  you  see  what 
havoc  has  been  wrought  even  in  natural 
affections  by  your  conduct?  Do  you 
realise.  I  wonder,  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  it?" 

Reedham  bowed  his  head. 

"1  think  I  do.  I  can't  speak,  but  1 
see  it.  My  God,  if  I  did  not  I  should 
not  be  where  I  am  at  this  present  mo- 
ment ?" 

Archibald  Currie  took  a  turn  across 
the  room.  Reedham's  words  concerning 
the  boy  aided  a  new  complication.  Once 
more  his  active  brain  had  to  include  that 
fact  in  his  sweep  of  the  horizon  of  af- 
fairs. 

"You  say  positively  he  will  not  leave 
you  ?" 

Tonight,  when  he  opened  his  heart  to 
me,"  said  the  man — and  the  misery  of 
his  soul,  the  rent  passion  of  his  heart, 
betrayed  themselves  in  the  harsh  vibra- 
tion of  his  voice — "he  begged  me  to 
take  him  away  to  another  country,  or  at 
least  to  let  him  live  with  me  where  I 
am  now.  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  im- 
possible it  was.  He  would  hardly  leave 
me.  He  walked  to  this  very  door  with 
me,  and.  but  for  my  promise  to  you,  I 
could  not  have  left  him  even  then." 

"Would  he  go  home,  do  you  think?" 
asked  the  old  man  sharply. 

"He  promised  that  he  would." 

At  that  moment  thre  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  the  butler  appeared,  with 
seeming  reluctance. 

"Someone  for  Mr.  Charlton,  sir — a 
young  lad.     He  is  waiting  outside." 

"Show  him  in,"  said  his  master  curtly  ; 
and  Reedham  stood  up  more  like  a  man 
than  he  had  been  at  any  time  during  that 
painful  interview. 


A  moment  more  and  Leslie  appeared. 
The  lad's  face  was  white  and  drawn ; 
under  his  eyes  lurked  great  shadows.  He 
was  visibly  labouring  under  intense  ex- 
citement. 

"Excuse  me.  father,"  he  said  tremb- 
lingly. "And  please,  sir,  don't  be  angry,'' 
he  added  to  Mr.  Currie ;  "but  I  couldn't 
stop  away.  I  went  home.  My  mother 
had  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  1  left  a  mes- 
sage that  I  would  not  be  home  tonight. 
I  t  nought  I  would  walk  home  with  you, 
father,  and  stay  there.  I — I  can't  go 
home — to  the  other  home — never  any 
more." 

He  walke  1  to  his  father's  side  and 
stood  there,  and  his  hand  slipped  into 
his.  The  old  man's  face  softened,  the 
hardness  died  out  of  his  heart.  He 
cleared  his  throat. 

"You,  at  least,  bear  no  malice,  my 
boy.  Yes,  I  know  all."  he  said  kindly. 
"You  are  willing,  I  see,  to  stand  by  your 
father,  even  after  all  he  has  done." 

"I  will  never  leave  him,  sir,"  said  the 
boy  quietly.  "He  belongs  to  me,  and  I 
to  him.  We  will  stay  together  now  for 
always." 

"Great  is  your  faith!"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "See  that  you 
become  worthy  of  it,  Reedham.  Now 
go.  Tomorrow  I  shall  see  you  both,  by 
which  time  I  shall  have  formed  a  plan. 
Probably  I  shad  rind  some  occupation 
for  you  at  the  Cape,  though  not  of 
course,  the  former  responsible  post.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  see  your  mother,  my 
lad,  and  try  and  explain  it  to  her  so  that 
her  suspicions  are  not  aroused.  Now 
go." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  boy,  but 
he  did  not  offer  it  to  Reedham. 

As  they  passed  out,  however,  he  called 
him  back. 

"It  is  love  that  has  saved  the  sinner 
ever  since  the  Lord  Christ  died."  he  said. 
"Take  this  lesson  to  your  heart,  Reed- 
ham. for  the  boy's  sake,  live  henceforth 
the   upright   life  before  God  and   man.  ' 

This  time  the  hand  was  offered,  but 
Reedham  shook  his  head. 

"Not  vet."  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"Some  day,  please  God,  but  not  yet.  I 
cannot  thank  you.  There  are  no  words 
graven  for  the  purpose." 
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He  passed  out,  the  boy  clinging  to 
him,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

Ihe  strain  lifted,  the  old  man  per- 
mitted his  feelings  for  a  moment  to  have 
vent.     He  wept  even  as  he  prayed. 

With  the  second  closing  of  the  door 
there  was  a  swish  of  silk  on  the  stair, 
and  Katherine  Wrede  came  in. 

"Lncle  Archie,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "what  have  you  done?  It  is  no 
use  to  send  me  away  or  to  tell  me  I  must 
not  ask  questions.  It  will  be  best  to 
tell  me  everything.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  way." 

He  saw  that  it  was,  and  in  a  few  words 
he  put  her  in  the  possession  of  the  full 
facts  and  of  the  terms  on  which  Reed- 
ham  had  left  the  house. 

She  listened  quietly,  and  then  without 
comment  rose  and  kissed  him. 

"I  thank  God  for  you,  Uncle  Archie, 
I  thank  God.  But  the  story  is  not  end- 
ed yet." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  from  South- 
ampton Dock  sailed  John  Reedham  and 
his  boy.  There  were  none  to  bid  them 
God-speed,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  fare- 
wed,  but  they  needed  none.  They  were 
sufficient  one  to  the  other.  And  in  Reed- 
ham's  heart  there  was  a  peace  that  had 
not  lain  there  since  the  blight  had  fallen 
on  his  life.  But  he  was  impatient  to 
be  gone.  Every  moment  now  increased 
the  fear  lest  any  chance  word  might  be- 
tray the  secret  to  Leslie's  mother.  She 
had  been  entirely  reassured  by  Archi- 
bald Currie,  who  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  matter  all  the  tact  and  diplom- 
acy for  which  he  was  known.  He  had 
simply  explained  that  there  was  an  open- 
ing for  Leslie  in  the  South  African 
House,  an  opening  which  must  be  taken 
advantage  of  at  once,  that  Charlton  was 
returning  immediately,  and  would  look 
after  the  boy.  She  acquiesced,  but  asked 
to  see  Charlton,  which  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  difficult  business  to  ar- 
range. x\rchibald  Currie  managed  to 
engineer  it,  however,  and  it  was  dis- 
posed of  finally  by  a  letter  written  by 
Charlton  under  Archibald  Currie's  direc- 
tion and  dictation.  Lidgate,  confined  to 
the  house  by  a  slight  illness,  was  unable 
to  go  to  Southampton  as  he  had  in- 
tended, and  the  bov  went  down  alone. 


Both  were  conscious  of  relief  when 
the  boy  was  actually  gone,  unconfessed 
he  had  been  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  their 
complete  happiness. 

\\  hen  the  boat  began  to  glide  out  from 
its  landing  stage  Reedham  went  below, 
his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him,  he 
would  be  alone  to  unburden  them.  In 
the  stateroom  he  found  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  the  handwriting  of  Katherine 
Wrede. 

Within  there  were  only  these  words : 

"To  wish  you  Godspeed  and  hope, 
from  your  friend,    Katherine  Wrede." 

Reedham  pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips, 
then  very  carefully  hid  in  his  breast.  It 
would  never  leave  him,  he  vowed,  so 
long  as  life  iasted. 

In  the  month  of  November  Lidgate's 
wife  died  in  childbed.  After  one  brief 
year  of  happiness,  he  had  to  return  to 
the  solitary  life. 

Archibald  Currie  and  Katherine  were 
at  Clere  Alinster  when  the  brief  intima- 
tion appeared  in  the  "Telegraph."  Kath- 
erine saw  it  first  and  passed  it  over  in 
silence  for  her  guardian  to  read. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  that  was  all. 

So  step  by  step  the  drama  was  un- 
folded. A  year  later  Archibald  Currie 
also  entered  upon  his  glorious  rest,  leav- 
ing the  world  incomparably  poorer  for 
his  passing.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions his  fortune  was  discovered  to  be 
comparatively  small,  accounted  for,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  disbursed 
it  so  lavishly  in  his  life.  What  was  left, 
with  the  exception  of  Clere  Minster, 
went  absolutely  to  charity.  Clere  was 
left  to  Katherine  to  do  with  as  she  willed. 
Except  for  the  old  house,  of  no  great 
value,  she  was  as  penniless  as  when  she 
came  first,  a  subdued  and  hopeless  girl, 
from  the  dreary  pension  at  Bruges. 

She  was  not  without  friends,  how- 
ever, and  received  more  than  one  offer 
of  a  home. 

But  Katherine,  after  converting  Clere 
Minster  into  a  Home  of  Rest  for  certain 
derelicts  who  had  struggled  on  the 
drearier  shores  of  life,  left  England. 

She  went  to  those  who  needed  her 
most. 

the  end. 
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THIS     BEAUTIFUL     HOME 


FOR     SALE — SITUATE  AT  1041   COLLINSON  ST. 
VICTORIA,    B.C. 


Here  is  an  opportunity 


To  buy  a  choice  residential  property, 
consisting  of  one  acre,  planted  to  fruit 
end  ornamental  trees,  with  large  lawn 
and  plenty  of  flowers. 

The  house  has  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, including  hot  water  heating 
plant,  and  contains  seven  large,  well- 
planned  rooms. 

As  the  business  arrangements  of 
the  owner  necessitate  his  removal  to 
Vancouver,  this  property  can  be  se- 
cured on  reasonable  terms.  For  price 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  owner, 

charles  McMillan 

Suite  3,  536  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Pacific  War  of  J  9 10 

Chas.  H.  Stuart  Wade 

(Registered    in   accordance   with   the  Copyright  Act) 

SYNOPSIS     OF    PREVIOUS     CHAPTERS. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  having  proved  to  the  Mikado  the  power  of  his  arms,  and  his 
advisors  being  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  "British  Empire  is  now  in  Decadence,"  a  far- 
reaching  conspiracy  has  been  carefully  organized  by  Japanese  statesmen  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  North  American  continent;  establishing  a  Naval  base  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  obtaining  commercial  control  and  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific   Ocean! 

On  Friday,  16th  December,  "wireless"  communication  suddenly  ceases  with  the 
"Empress"  line  of  steamships  and  during  the  following  evening  and  night  the  Province 
is  the  scene  of  a  succession  of  extraordinary  railway  disasters.  The  Government, 
apparently  better  advised  than  the  public,  is  in  secret  session  from  midnight  and 
during  Sunday  afternoon  notifies  all  available  points  that  there  is  little  doubt  (although 
war  has  not  been  declared  by  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain)  that  an  attack  on  British 
territory  is  imminent  as  all  means  of  communication — telegraphic  and  otherwise — had  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  leaving  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  isolated.  An  Order-in- 
Council  has  just  been  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Vancouver  ordering  Defensive  preparations 
to    be    urgently   undertaken. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

There's  always  a  cheer  for  the  volunteer. 

There's  ever  a  welcoming  host, 
The  wide  land  stretches  a  greeting  hand, 

Glad  hail  from  the  hill  to  the  coast ! 
He  asks  for  no  praise  as  a  patriot, 

He  lays  no  claim  to  a  laurel  wreath, 
For  he's  proud  of  his  nation  and  arms, 

And  the  flag  that  he  fights  beneath ! 

God  keep  in  the  breast  of  Canada's  sons, 

The  soul  of  the  volunteer ; 
May    there    always    be    men,    when    the 
country  calls, 
To  join  in  the  great — "We're  here"  ! 
Then  to  God  be  thanks,  that  we've  such 
men  in  the  ranks, 
For  whether  the  foe  be  dusky  or  white, 
Our  men  at  arms,  who  stand  on  guard 
Will  keep  the  dear  old  flag  in  sight ! 
—  (James   Barnes) 

SPECIAL  editions  of  the  local  papers 
had  been  eagerly  perused  by  the 
populace,  who,  from  the  meagre 
details  obtainable,  speedily  grasp- 
ed the  situation,  and  an  official  bulletin 
published  when  the  City  Fathers  left  the 
Council  chamber  removed  any  lingering 
doubt  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Japanese 
Government  by  chronicling  the  fact  that 
telegraphic  communication  through  the 
Pacific  Cable  had  suddenly  ceased ! 


During  the  session  of  the  Council  a 
concourse  of  some  thousands  of  people 
had  blocked  the  thoroughfare  in  West- 
minster avenue,  and  immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  this  latest  information  the 
Mayor  and  several  city  officials  appeared 
on  the  portico  and  briefly  stated  publicly 
that :  "Hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Japanese,  who  had  captured  two 
Canadian  steamships."  The  Mayor  also 
read  the  Premier's  telegram,  and  an- 
nounced the  special  arrangements  al- 
ready made ;  after  which  he  appealed 
to  the  citizens  not  to  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  by  any  act  of  violence  against 
resident  Japs,  and  asked  them  to  retire 
to  their  homes  and  make  immediate  pre- 
paration for  the  removal  of  women  and 
children,  the  sick,  ami  aged  !  Bulletins, 
he  said,  should  be  placed  on  all  public 
buildings  frequently — giving  instructions 
and  information, — and  finally  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  be  brave, 
calm,  and  patient  in  this  unexpected  and 
perilous  hour ;  for  only  by  confidence  in, 
and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  those 
placed  in  authority  over  them  could  they 
hope  to  protect  life  and  property.  It 
might  be,  that  twenty-four  hours  would 
find  the  city  the  centre  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  and  it  therefore  behoved  the 
women  to  be  strong  and  self-reliant,  gen- 
erous and  patriotic,  in  order  that  every 
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man  and  boy  might  be  free  to  volunteer 
at  the  Armoury  for  such  service  as  he 
might  be  able  to  perform,  in  defence  of 
the  City,  Dominion,  and  Empire ! 

In  conclusion  the  Mayor  called  upon 
all  males  over  the  age  of  sixteen  to  be 
prepared  for  active  service  before  10 
o'clock  that  evening,  by  which  time  the 
military  authorities  would  have  offices 
opened  in  each  ward  for  the  registration 
of  their  names,  and  apportionment  of  the 
duties  of  every  citizen.  Finally,  in  feel- 
ing terms,  his  Worship  said :  "Let  me 
remind  you,  that  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world  will  be  upon  the  heroes  fighting  in 
defence  of  Canadian  soil  against  a  valiant 
foe.  It  is  very  probable  that  thousands 
of  homes  may  be  desolated,  but,  even 
though  we  perish,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
Boys  of  British  Columbia  will  win  such 
a  name  in  history,  as  shall  make  the 
name  of  Vancouver  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  manly,  noble,  and  heroic.  May 
God  protect  our  cause  and  country!" 
(Enthusiastic  cheers).  —  News-Adver- 
tizer  report. 

On  re-entering  the  City  Hall  the 
Mayor  of  New  Westminster  and  many 
prominent  citizens  had  arrived  in  re- 
sponse to  a  telephone  message  sent  by 
the  Council  asking  for  their  co-opera- 
tion and  presence ;  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberations  it  was  arranged  that  the 
transportation  of  non-combatants  to  that 
city  shouid  be  commenced  shortly  after 
midnight  by  teams,  automobiles,  and 
electric  cars,  whilst  the  returning  cars 
should  be  filled  with  all  the  men,  arms, 
and  available  munitions  obtainable  for 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Vancouver.  Be- 
fore these  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted a  Government  dispatch  intimated 
that  a  wire  had  been  received  from  Ta- 
coma  where  General  Lord  McDonald 
happened  to  be  recuperating  his  health, 
in  which  he  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  that  he 
would  immediately  assume  command  of 
the  Canadian  defence.  This  informa- 
tion was  received  with  much  rejoicing 
upon  being  issued  as  a  public  bulletin, 
and  at  7.55  p.m.  an  order,  bearing  his 
signature  as  Officer  Commanding,  was 
issued  requesting  that  every  available 
man  who  had  served  in  the  ranks  at  any 


period  of  his  life,  or  in  the  navy,  or 
reserve  forces  of  the  Empire,  (particu- 
larly artillerymen),  should  be  sent  to 
Victoria  with  the  utmost  celerity  upon 
steamers,  electric  launches,  or  other 
means  of  transport  obtainable ;  for  which 
purpose  any  commissioned  officer,  or 
magistrate  was  empowered  to  requisition 
the  services  of  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion necessary. 

A    SEA    FIGHT. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should 
be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
cunning  strategy  by  which  the  Japanese 
Government  had  environed  itself,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  be  able  to  strike  a  vital 
and  unexpected  blow  at  those  western 
cities  which  had  been  foremost  in  oppos- 
ing the  unrestricted  settlement  of  Jap- 
anese in  British  Columbia ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  diary  of  a  pas- 
senger from  the  Orient,  will  best  serve 
this  purpose : — 

SS.  "Empress  of  India,"  16th  Decem- 
ber.— A  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
has  just  occurred,  resulting  in  several 
deaths  and  a  number  of  passengers  and 
sailors  being  injured:  I  had  just  sat 
down  to  dinner  after  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  war  vessel,  from  the 
northward,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
considerable  discussion  amongst  the  crew 
as  she  flew  no  flag:  she  had  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  distant  horizon  some 
hours  previously,  and  eventually  the  offi- 
cer on  the  bridge  directed  the  captain's 
attention  towards  her  peculiar  actions, 
when  it  became  evident  that  she  was  being 
headed  to  intercept  us.  One  of  the 
quarter-masters  had  earlier,  laughingly, 
discussed  with  several  of  the  passengers 
the  meaning  of  an  immense  volume  of 
smoke  faintly  visible  far  away  in  the 
west;  but  we  noticed  that  the  captain, 
upon  ascending  the  bridge,  seemed  dis- 
turbed at  its  appearance,  and  had  his 
glass  fixed  in  that  direction  continu- 
ously, as  also  his  chief  officer. 

The  ladies  of  my  party  being  de- 
sirous of  refreshment  we  descended  to 
the  dining  saloon,  but  had  only  been 
there  some  ten  minutes  when  a  sudden 
shock  caused  everyone  to  rush  on  deck. 
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I  was  actually  the  first  to  arrive,  and  the 
scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  for 
it  was  a  hideous  shambles !  We  men  re- 
fused to  allow  the  lady  passengers  to  as- 
cend for  the  shriek  of  another  shell  pass- 
ing overhead  struck  us  with  consterna- 
tion. Our  vessel  had  already  swung 
round  and  was  retracing  her  course  full 
steam  ahead,  whilst  the  warship  which 
had  looked  so  harmless  to  us  an  hour 
earlier  was  vomiting  smoke  and  shot  in 
our  rear.  Even  as  I  glanced  back  a  shell 
struck  our  wireless  apparatus,  thus  pre- 
venting us  from  reporting  the  outrage  ; 
whilst,  as  though  the  cannonading  had 
been  a  previously  arranged  signal,  an- 
other vessel  was  sighted  heading  to- 
wards us  from  the  south :  above  the  ves- 
sel ploughing  its  rapid  course  in  pursuit 
now  floated  the  Japanese  flag,  and  shot 
after  shot  followed  us.  The  majority  of 
the  shells  went  wide,  but  one  almost 
raked  us,  even  carrying  away  part  of  the 
bridge  besides  killing  and  wounding 
some  thirty  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 
The  Empress  seemed  to  fly  through  the 
water,  and  her  engines  shook  the  vessel 
from  stem  to  stern,  the  Captain  having 
ordered  the  engineers  to  put  on  every 
inch  of  steam  sooner  than  surrender. 
Amongst  the  passengers  are  a  number 
of  military  men,  to  whom  Captain  Bert- 
ram, R.N.R.,  has  given  permission  to  re- 
main on  deck  at  their  own  risk  although 
non-combatants  have  been  sent  forward 
and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  on 
the  lower  deck.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
this  unprovoked  attack  means,  but  if  we 
come  to  close  quarters  passengers  and 
crew  alike  are  determined  to  fight  to  the 
death. 

We  have  gained  about  a  mile 
and  are  out  of  effective  range  now ;  our 
second  antagonist  is  shaping  a  course  to 
cut  us  off,  and  the  entire  crew  is  busily 
employed  in  mounting  some  guns  in  the 
bow  and  stern  (which  were  luckily  con- 
signed to  Hong  Kong)  as  the  Captain 
has  determined  to  fight  his  way  home- 
wards if  possible, — in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  convinced  Japan  or  Great 
Britain  has  declared  war,  and  that  the 
far  distant  smoke  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  is  caused  by  an  immense 
number  of    hostile    vessels,    presumably 


Japanese,  which,  but  for  the  premature 
attack  on  our  own  ship,  would  probably 
have  effected  a  landing  on  our  shores  be- 
fore it  was  even  known  that  the  Japanese 
fleet  was  on  Pacific  waters. 

17th  December,  Saturday.  —  More 
thrilling  episodes !  All  our  lights  were 
hidden  after  dusk,  and  our  course  altered 
last  night ;  unfortunately  we  could  not 
throw  off  our  southern  opponent  who 
sighted  us  shortly  after  six  bells.  She 
got  in  range  an  hour  ago  and  has  done 
considerable  mischief,  but  the  three  guns 
now  mounted  astern  have  done  great 
execution  under  the  direction  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  Quarter-masters,  whose  gun- 
nery has  inflicted  evident  damage  to  our 
antagonist.  6  p.m. — We  are  now  full 
speed  ahead  and  unhindered,  for  our  last 
shot  apparently  disorganized  the  enemy's 
gear  as  she  suddenly  broached  to  and 
lay  helpless :  unluckily  her  consort  was 
in  sight  and  took  up  the  chase  again. 

18th  December.  Enemy  within  long 
range.  Our  "wireless"  operator  and  two 
of  the  passengers  have  succeeded  in  re- 
pairing the  mast  and  wires,  and  we  are 
all  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  and  heartily  praying  that  it 
may  be  our  privilege  to  flash  a  warning 
message  to  those  who  are  resting  secure 
on  this  Sabbath  day,  under  the  flag  of  old 
England,  which  is  now  threatened  by  the 
arrogant  and  malicious  designs  of  the 
Yellow  Peril, — no  longer  a  mere  threat, 
but  an  actual  menace  to  civilization. 

4  p.m.  The  enemy  must  surely  have 
heard  our  wild  cheering  a  few  minutes 
since  when  the  operator  with  a  fervent 
"Thank  God!"  transmitted  his  warning 
message  across  hundreds  of  miles  of 
ocean:  but  our  joy  was  short-lived,  for 
the  enemy's  guns  were  immediately  con- 
centrated on  our  wireless,  and  again  de- 
stroyed it. 

Later.  We  are  very  considerably  out 
of  our  proper  course,  my  friend,  the 
quarter-master  tells  me,  and  our  late  an- 
tagonist is  still  chasing  us  to  north  and 
east,  whilst  the  second  (supposed  to  be 
the.  "Kurama,"  armoured  cruiser),  is 
now  shaping  her  course  south  and  east, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  preventing 
our    return    to    Vancouver.      It   is   clear 
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that  we  shall  have  to  fight  if  we  are  to 
escape—of  which  there  is  little  chance — 
hut  every  man,  particularly  die  Chinese 
who  have  lost  one  of  their  leading  men, 
is  anxiously  hoping  for  the  opportunity. 
Sunday,  10  r>.m.  The  passengers  and 
crew  arc  fc!l  fully  armed,  and  we  are 
heading  as  straight  as  we  dare  go  for 
the  American  coast ;  the  "Kurama"  is 
gaining  on  us  slightly,  whilst  her  consort 
maintains  a  distant  position  about  eight 
miles  north:  all  lights  are  masked  and 
silence  reigns ;  it  is,  however,  generally 
believed  that  some  strategy  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  carpenters  and  others 
have  been  hard  at  work  rigging  a  mast 
on  the  electric  launch. 

I  have  just  learned  that  a  solitary  light 
has  been  shown  continuously  astern  and 
that  our  Captain  has  ordered  a  lantern 
fixed  at  a  similar  height  on  the  launch, 
which  is  now  being  prepared  to  go  at  its 
utmost  capacity  in  the  direction  we  are 
now  headed ;  it  being  hoped  that  the 
enemy  will  follow  this  light  whilst  we 
steer  due  south.  1 1  p.m. — The  northern 
vessel  flashed  a  searchlight  upon  us  a 
short  time  since  for  a  moment,  and  im- 
mediately after  a  shot  was  fired  in  oar 
direction — apparently  a  signal :  the  Cap- 
tain thereupon  lay  to  for  a  minute,  whilst 
the  electric  launch — having  the  decoy 
lighl  at  her  masthead — was  sent  adrift 
with  its  helm  carefully  lashed  in  the  di- 
rection we  were  then  steering,  whilst  the 
lantern  on  hoard  was  extinguished.  We 
are  now  steaming  under  forced  draught 
and  hope  to  escape  our  pursuer  before 
daylight. 

Monday  daybreak — There  is  a  heavy 
mist  and  we  are  heading  for  Portland 
with  every  eye  on  the  watch  to  see 
whether  our  subterfuge  has  been  success- 
ful. 7.50  a.m. — The  wily  Jap  was  not 
to  be  deceived,  for  a  sudden  lift  in  the 
fog  has  just  revealed  the  enemy  some  six 
miles  distant,  and  running  a  parallel 
course;  but,  if  the  fog  holds  we  still 
have  a  chance. 

II  a.m.  The  "Kurama"  has  now  found 
our  range  and  her  fire  is  concentrated 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  the 
wireless  which  was  almost  in  working 
order  is  again  destroyed  as  also  most  of 
our  boats,  and  some  casualties  have  oc- 


curred. 11.40  a.m.  We  are  now  at  it, 
as  fast  as  our  gunners  can  fire ;  it  is  a 
running  fight  and  we  have  done  some 
damage,  but  our  case  seems  hopeless  for 
smoke  both  north  and  south  of  us  be- 
tokens our  second  enemy  approaching, 
and  probably  a  third  one  intercepting  us. 

Noon. — Completely  crippled,  our  steer- 
ing gear  having  been  injured;  another 
large  steamer  is  rapidly  approaching  us, 
shewing  no  colours ;  whilst  the  enemy  is 
only  two  miles  distant — strangely  enough 
she  is  lying  to  also! 

The  approaching  vessel  has  just  run 
up  the  British  flag  whereupon  the  "Ku- 
rama" started  for  the  North  full  steam ; 
but,  as  her  broadside  appeared  for  a 
minute  to  our  marksmen  they  concen- 
trated the  stern  guns,  and  loud  cheers 
burst  from  every  throat  on  board  the 
"Empress"  as  the  funnels  fell  over,  and 
a  mass  of  steam  bursting  forth  shewed 
the  Kurama's  engines  or  boilers  had  been 
struck — completely  disabling  her  also. 
The  rescuer  proves  to  be  the  Liverpool 
steamer  "Titan,"  bound  for  Victoria. 

Our  guns  continued  to  pound  the  en- 
emy, without  a  moment's  cessation,  in- 
flicting such  punishment  that  the  "Ku- 
rama" has  just  surrendered,  and  our 
Captain  has  sent  his  first  officer  on  board 
in  a  launch  belonging  to  the  Titan,  for 
all  our  own  boats  are  destroyed.  Our 
more  distant  antagonist  is  steaming  west- 
ward for  all  she  is  worth,  and  thus  Ca- 
nada is  credited  with  her  first  sea  vic- 
tory,— thanks  to  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  Capt.  Bertram  and  his  officers. 

The  report  sent  back  by  the  first  offi- 
cer of  the  Empress  states  that  the  "Ku- 
rama" is  a  large  steamship  of  18,000  tons 
running  from  Japan  to  England,  via  the 
Suez  Canal ;  she  was  built  at  the  Mitsu- 
bishi dockyard  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  and 
was  subsidized  by  that  government  for 
service  in  case  of  war.  The  disabling 
shots  fired  from  the  "Empress'  had  pene- 
trated her  engine-room,  but  the  damage 
could  be  made  good  in  six  or  eight 
hours ;  another  shot  had  broken  the  rud- 
der chain,  and  killed  several  men, — 
otherwise  there  was  little  injury  inflict- 
ed: all  the  Japanese  officers  are  being 
brought  on  board  the  "Empress"  and 
replaced  by  a  crew  from  the  two  British 
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steamers,  whose  officers  combined  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  on  both 
vessels.  {Extract  from  diary  Major  W . 
T.  Allen,  D.S.O.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 
JAPAN'S    TREACHERY. 

THE  FLAG. 

Others  may  talk  of  Empires  wide, 

But  Britannia's  glorious  host 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  side  by  side, 

Spreads  to  the  utmost  coast. 
No  monarch  in  the  world  has  been 

So  far  as  England's   King, 
And  in   the   farthest  realms,   there   seen 

His  own  flag  fluttering! 

Standard  of  Empire !  triply  crossed, 

Dear  red  and  blue  and  white ; 
Thy  folds  upon  the  breezes  tossed 

Shall  all  our  hearts  unite. 
Aliens,  in  homage  shall  bend  low, 

And  traitors'  tongues  be  mute : 
And  Britons  teach,  the  world,  to  know 

Her  standard !    and  salute  ! 

—  {Madge  St.  Maury). 

Great  was  the  relief  of  everyone  on 
the  Empress  at  the  unexpected  flight  of 
our  enemy's  consort,  who  evidently  be- 
lieved the  ' 'Titan"  to  be  an  armed 
cruiser  from  the  fact  of  her  so  suddenly 
shewing  the  British  flag.  The  tension 
relaxed,  and  we  were  able  to  look  after 
our  wounded  ;  but  loud  was  the  cheer 
with  which  we  greeted  Captain  Nicholls 
as  he  arrived  on  board  the  "Empress  of 
India,"  and  disclaimed  the  thanks  of 
Captain  Bertram  with  the  words — "The 
victory  is  yours,  and  I  am  proud  to  greet, 
and  offer  my  congratulations  to  an  offi- 
cer who,  single-handed  and  practically 
unarmed,  could  put  up  such  a  splendid 
fight  under  most  extraordinary  condi- 
tions." This  was  the  eulogium  bestowed 
upon  our  leader,  by  Capt.  Nicholls  on 
reaching  the  deck  of  the  Empress !  He 
had  only  remained  on  board  his  own 
vessel  the  short  time  necessary  to  satis- 
fy himself  that  the  officers  and  men  sent 
from  the  two  steamers  had  completed 
the  capture  and  disarmed  the  crew ;  a 
fact  proclaimed  by  the  "Union  Jack"  be- 
ing broke  on  the  "Kurama."  He  had 
then  entered  a  small  gig  and  crossed  to 


our  vessel  where  he  was  received  by  the 
officers  and  the  military  passengers,  who 
were  permitted  to  be  present  and  eager 
to  learn  the  details  of  his  opportune 
arrival. 

Boats  speedily  left  our  prize,  and  the 
two  captains  awaited  their  arrival  on 
the  main  deck,  as  the  private  cabin  had 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  first 
boat  to  reach  the  vessel  brought  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  our  late  antagonist,  the 
foremost  of  whom  in  excellent  English 
surrendered  his  sword,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  on  noticing  the  feebleness  and 
palpable  evidence  of  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  our  armament.  In  response  to 
enquiries,  he  professed  "inability  to  state 
whether  war  had  been  declared,  having 
left  Japan  under  sealed  orders  ten  days 
earlier" ;  these,  he  said,  ordered  him  to 
prevent  all  communication  with  Canada 
or  the  United  States ;  nor  could  any  fur- 
ther information  be  obtained  from  him. 
The  next  boat  to  arrive  contained  a  num- 
ber of  English  tourists,  together  with 
three  engineer  officers  and  a  small  de- 
tachment of  time-expired  men  of  the 
British  force  at  Hong  Kong,  all  of  whom 
had  been  captured  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Japanese  whilst  crossing  the  Pacific 
on  their  way  to  England  :  five  ladies  were 
amongst  these  released  captives,  and 
from  one  of  them — the  Hon.  Ernestine 
Hilliard,  Captain  Bertram  obtained  in- 
formation of  vital  import  to  Canada. 

A  JAPANESE  HEROINE. 

Captain  Nicholls  told  his  story  as  fol- 
lows : — After  calling  at  Hong  Kong  I 
ordered  the  "Titan"  headed  for  Naga- 
saki, where  is  situated  the  greatest  ship- 
building works  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
famous  Tategami  dock,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  at  a  cost  of  over 
a  million  dollars.  It  is  an  old  city,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
famous  for  its  fine  porcelain.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  largely  Chris- 
tianized by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tra- 
ders, who  were  expelled,  however,  in 
1637,  when  it  was  closed  to  foreigners 
until  opened  as  one  of  the  "Treaty" 
ports  in  1859.  My  first  officer's  suspi- 
cions were  raised  on  our  arrival  late  in 
the  evening:  by  the  insolence  of  the  offi- 
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rials,  who  prohibited  any  intercourse,  and 
the  landing  of  officers  or  crew  ;  fortun- 
ately for  the  owners  and  myself,  on  a 
previous  visit  to  this  port  one  of  our 
engineers  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
Japanese  girl  of  Spanish  descent,  who 
was  employed  by  a  leading  dockyard  of- 
ficial ;  and  she,  learning  that  her  lover 
would  not  be  allowed  to  land,  managed 
late  at  night  to  get  on  board  the  "Titan" 
in  order  to  see  him.  In  the  course  of 
their  interview  she  warned  him  that  the 
Japanese  officials  would  seize  the  vessel 
at  daybreak;  he  thereupon  informed  the 
officer  of  the  watch  who  notified  me  im- 
mediately, and  the  girl,  who  proved  to 
be  an  intelligent  half-breed  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  only  satisfied  me 
that  treachery  was  contemplated,  but 
stated  also  that  a  fleet  of  warships  had 
already  left  with  the  object  of  capturing 
British  vessels  and  attacking  Canadian 
ports.  Aware  that  death  would  be  her 
lot  should  her  absence  have  been  dis- 
covered, she  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
board  for  her  lover  stated  his  intention 
of  making  her  his  wife  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. The  "Titan"  slipped  her  cable 
immediately,  and  avoiding  the  regular 
course  I  headed  to  the  east  with  all 
speed, — bearing  well  to  the  south — and 
keeping  careful  men  constantly  aloft  on 
watch  for  suspicious  vessels.  Nothing 
occurred  until  10.40  on  the  previous 
night  (Sunday)  when  two  look-out  men 
reported  a  searchlight  on  the  northern 
horizon,  said  Captain  Nicholls ;  and 
shortly  after,  they  saw  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  flash  of  a  cannon.  Be- 
ing somewhat  short  of  coal,  I  reduced 
speed  after  ordering  all  lights  covered, 
and  steered  a  course  East  by  North: 
during  the  morning  we  became  satisfied 
that  an  engagement  was  being  fought, 
and  I  steered  somewhat  more  to  the 
North  with  a  vague  hope  of  rendering 
assistance :  thus  it  was  that  I  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
was  able  to  give  your  antagonist  an  im- 
pression of  strength  which  was  more  in 
appearance  than  reality. 

The  five  rescued  ladies  had,  during 
this  narration,  been  assigned  quarters  be- 
tween decks,  whence  a  steward  brought 
a  request  from  the   Hon.   Ernestine  Hil- 


liard  for  an  immediate  interview  with 
the  Captains  of  both  vessels,  which  was 
at  once  granted.  So  sinister  was  the 
information  given  by  the  lady,  that  they 
considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  her  story  should  be  told  to  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay :  it  was,  however,  found  on 
careful  investigation  that  the  "wireless" 
apparatus  was  beyond  repair,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  passengers  were  called  up- 
on and  volunteered  to  a  man  in  render- 
ing assistance,  and  effecting  such  re- 
pairs as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
able the  three  vessels  to  return  with  the 
utmost  celerity  to  British  territory,  or 
some  place  whence  details  of  the  invas- 
ion might  be  communicated. 

Passengers,  and  crew,  even  the  cap- 
tains, worked  with  such  a  will  that  be- 
fore midnight  steam  was  available,  and 
the  little  fiotilia  forging  ahead.  The 
lady's  narrative,  as  given  to  him,  was 
retold  by  Capt.  Bertram  on  the  main  deck 
for  the  information  of  everyone  on 
board,  when  calling  for  volunteers,  and 
caused  each  man  to  fully  realize  Canada's 
peril. 

VICTORIA. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  depict  the  scenes 
which  have  been  enacting: — 

Where  Vancouver's  Island  tapers 
Down  to  meet  the  sleepless  main. 

and  particularly  in  that  city,  the  capital 
of  Western  Canada  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully portrayed  by  the  Western  poet — 
Stewart  McDonell — in  the  following 
lines : — 

Other  towns  there  are,  and  cities 
In  this  younger  Western  land, 
Building  strength,  and  grace,  and  glory, 
For  a  future  great  and  grand ! 
But   Victoria — is — Victoria  ; 
Like  none  other  on  this  strand ! 

It  is  the  end  of  the  week,  labour  is 
over,  and  the  time  of  rest  arrived. 
Seated  in  the  palatial  "Empress  Hotel" 
at  Victoria  is  a  gentleman  whose  features 
betoken  a  man  of  firm  character,  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  and  keen  intellect — the 
Premier  of  British  Columbia.  He  is  in 
genial    conversation    with    other   gentle- 
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men  when  an  attendant  hands  him  a 
telegram,  which,  with  a  brief  word  of 
apology  he  opens.  Watched  by  many 
eyes  surrounding  him,  nothing  is  visible 
outwardly,  although  the  news  is  preg- 
nant with  issues  so  momentous,  and  so 
unforeseen,  that  the  character  of  the  man 
is  shewn  by  his  self-control  as  he  smil- 
ingly rises,  (apparently  undisturbed), 
although  fully  aware  that  never  has  Ca- 
nada been  in  such  danger.  Ere  leaving 
the  hotel,  his  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment are  notified  to  attend  immediately 
at  the  Executive  Council  office. 

On  entering  his  own  office  he  gives 
brief  instructions,  and  within  the  hour 
most  of  the  Government  officials  were  in 
their  various  departments,  whilst  clerks 
were  in  search  of  retired  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Shortly  after,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  himself  arrived  from  Govern- 
ment House,  and  it  very  soon  became 
generally  known  that  a  military  council 
was  sitting  under  his  presidency,  and 
that  the  telephone  and  telegraphic  wires 
were  under  Government  control. 

Advices  from  United  States  sources 
arrived  later  detailing  a  series  of  dis- 
asters, and  proving  that  the  province  had 
been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  Dominion  authorities  by  systematic 
destruction  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
By  ii  p.m.  a  seething  mass  of  humanity 
had  gathered  outside  Parliament  Build- 
ings, for  it  was  whispered  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  Japan  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain ;  this,  however, 
was  disbelieved,  for  neither  the  Colonise 
or  News  agencies  had  reported  the 
slightest  rumour  to  that  effect,  when  the 
Daily  Nezvs  wireless  suddenly  became 
impotent. 

The  carefully  guarded  portals  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  shewed  no  evi- 
dence of  interior  excitement,  but  the  ar- 
rival from  Vancouver  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  other  officials  was  evidence  to  the 
waiting  multitude  that  momentous  is- 
sues were  under  discussion. 

Short. y  after  2.30  a.m.  on  Sunday 
morning  (18th  December)  the  two  news- 
papers issued  editions  stating  that  the 
eastbound    train    had    been    precipitated 


into  the  Fraser  River,  also  that  a  great 
landslide  had  occurred  near  Ashcroft: 
this  was  followed  by  a  rumour  that  the 
"Loop"  bridges  near  Glacier  House  had 
collapsed ;  at  4.45  a.m.  telegraphic  news 
from  Seattle  gave  information  that  the 
Pacific  westbound  train  had  been  "wiped 
out"  in  the  "Kicking  Horse"  pass !  A 
form  of  paralysis  appeared  to  strike  the 
populace,  but  as  time  elapsed  they  dis- 
persed, little  thinking  that  these  calami- 
ties— which  had  brought  death  to  hun- 
dreds of  people — were  but  the  fore-run- 
ners of  disasters  which  would  influence 
the  life  history  of  every  individual  in  the 
province.  The  Mayor  of  Victoria  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  Executive 
Council  meeting  shortly  after  5  a.m.,  and 
immediately  thereafter  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  the  aldermen  for  8  a.m.,  to  whom, 
it  subsequently  transpired,  he  had  been 
fully  authorized  to  communicate  in  an 
unofficial  way  the  fears  of  the  Execu- 
tive that  the  Japanese  Government, — 
disregarding  Treaty  obligations  and  the 
comity  of  nations — were  advancing  a 
force,  and  threatening  a  piratical  attack 
upon  the  Dominion  of  Canada !  It  was 
clear  to  the  Government  that  war  had 
not  been  declared,  but  advices  received 
from  Manila,  Honolulu,  and  other 
sources,  shewed  that  Japanese  war  ves- 
sels had  embarked  troops  at  Mito,  Tokio, 
Hamamatsu,  Yamada,  and  a  number  of 
other  seaport  towns :  that  each  fleet  had 
put  to  sea  separately,  and  presumably 
joined  forces  at  some  unknown  rendez- 
vous with  the  intention  of  secretly  reach- 
ing within  striking  distance  of  the  Cana- 
dian shore.  It  was  feared  that  the  "Em- 
press" line  of  steamers  had  been  cap- 
tured, he  said,  as  a  wireless  message 
from  the  "Empress  of  India"  was  inter- 
rupted, the  only  words  received  being 
— "a  large  fleet  of  Japanese  apparently" 
— since  which  all  attempts  at  communi- 
cation had  proved  abortive. 

The  Mayor  next  stated,  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  make  preparations 
without  delay,  in  conjunction  with  this 
council,  to  transport  all  those  unable  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the 
Mainland,  immediately  the  Government 
received  information  (by  wireless)  from 
the   fast  scouting  vessels  that  had  been 
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sent  out  to  verify  the  imminence  of  the 
approaching  attack.  Each  of  the  alder- 
men was  then  assigned  to  a  particular 
duty,  and  every  step  outlined  for  guard- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  lives  and  val- 
uables of  the  citizens. 

The  part  assigned  to  the  Mayor  him- 
self was  the  duty  of  obtaining  necessary 
transport,  for  which  purpose  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  (just  after  noon),  he  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  local 
representatives  of  the  various  steamship 
owners,  as  also  the  officials  of  the  "Vic- 
toria &  Sidney,"  and  the  "Esquimalt  & 
Nanaimo  Railways."  These,  together 
with  the  leading  officials  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  as  also  the  local  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  C.P.R.,  immediately 
responded  to  the  Mayor's  call,  and  were 
duly  informed  of  the  threatening  aspect 
of  affairs, — after  pledging  themselves  to 


avoid  taking  any  public  steps  likely  to 
cause  a  panic ;  as  also  to  maintain  si- 
lence until  the  Government  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. These  gentlemen  retired,  and 
shortly  after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
intimated  that  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  if 
necessary,  to  commence  at  5  p.m.,  when 
passengers  would  be  conveyed  to  Sid- 
ney, Nanaimo,  and  other  convenient 
points  for  transhipping  them  by  steamer 
to  the  Mainland :  this  information  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Vancou- 
ver City  Council  which  was  also  sitting 
as  a  Committee  of  Defence,  and  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  requisi- 
tion all  vessels  suitable  for  the  trans- 
portation of  refugees  to  the  cities  of 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  where 
they  would  be  in  comparative  safety. 


(To  be  continued) 


The  Man  Who  Wins 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works — 
The  man  who  toils  while  the  next  man  shirks ; 
The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep  distress 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  knows 
The  value  of  pain  and  the  worth  of  woes — 
Who  a  lesson  learns  from  the  man  who  fails 
And  a  moral  finds  in  his  mournful  wails : 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  stays 
In  the  unsought  paths  and  the  rocky  ways, 
And  perhaps,  who  lingers  now  and  then 
To  help  some  failure  to  rise  again. 
Ah,  he  is  the  man  who  wins ! 

—Selected. 


The  People  Next  Door 


V.  Friedlaender 


LAST  birthday  I  finally  decided  to 
be  an  author  when  I  grew  up. 
It  was  my  fourteenth  birthday, 
I  felt  it  was  time  to  choose  a  vo- 
cation. I  settled  it  in  the  morning  while 
I  was  dressing,  and  when  I  came  down 
to  breakfast,  I  told  Jack.  Jack  is  my 
eldest  brother  and  fifteen.     He  grinned. 

"Steer  clear  of  embodying  things, 
won't  you?"  he  said. 

I  didn't  deign  to  answer.  The  incident 
referred  to  occurred  when  I  was  quite 
a  child  at  Miss  Martin's  school.  One 
day  we  had  to  make  up  sentences  bring- 
ing in  words  we  had  just  learned  to  spell. 
One  of  the  words  was  "embody,"  and 
Miss  Martin  (who,  I  think,  is  quite  in- 
compentent  to  teach)  told  us  it  meant 
"to  put  a  body  to."  I  therefore  chose 
as  my  sentence,  "I  embodied  my  skirt," 
and  for  some  reason  this  quite  natural 
misunderstanding  made  the  other  girls 
laugh.  Some  one  told  Jack,  and  ever 
since  he  has  amused  himself  by  cheap 
witticisms  on  the  subject  ("Cheap  witti- 
cisms" sounds  rather  well.  I  got  it  out 
of  yesterday's  paper). 

I  felt  angry  with  Jack  for  bringing 
up  such  a  stale  joke — if  it  ever  was  a 
joke — but  just  then  I  could  not  afford  to 
quarrel  with  him,  so  I  let  it  pass.  The 
truth  was,  that  having  quite  decided  my 
vocation  was  literature,  I  was  anxious 
to  begin,  and  I  wanted  Jack's  advice. 
Jack  generally  knows  things. 

"What  should  you  consider  the  best 
way  of  making  a  start  in  literature?"  I 
asked  him  politely. 

It  was  holidays,  and  the  others  had 
finished  breakfast,  so  I  felt  I  could  speak 
freely. 

Jack  took  a  great  bite  of  bread  and 
marmalade,  and  then  spoke  with  his 
mouth  full. 

"Grow  up,"  he  said  inarticulately. 

I  decided  to  try  again. 


"Can  one  go  and  see  an  editor  any 
time  ?"  I  asked. 

Jack  grinned.  "You  try  it  on !"  he 
said. 

"Well,  what  do  people  do?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  things,"  said  Jack,  vague- 
ly. "Some  of  them  write  a  lot  of  twad- 
dle— love  stories — and  send  'em  up  for 
inspection." 

"That  seems  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
doesn't  it?"  I  asked  thoughtfully.  "The 
editor  might  not  accept  them,  you  see." 

"He  certainly  might  not,"  said  Jack, 
with  an  emphasis  I  did  not  like. 

"What  else  could  I  do,  Jack?" 

Jack  looked  bored,  and  got  up  from 
the  table. 

"If  you've  got  cheek  enough,  you  can 
write  and  ask  for  an  appointment,"  he 
said,  "but  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll 
stop  at  home  and  learn  English  first." 

I  ignored  the  latter  half  of  this  re- 
mark. Jack  is  so  fond  of  trying  to  snub 
me,  but  of  course  it  must  be  rather  horrid 
for  a  boy  when  his  sister  is  much  cleverer 
than  himself. 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
spent  half  the  morning  hunting  through 
the  "Monthly  Mercury"  for  the  editor's 
address.  When  I  had  found  it,  I  wrote 
on  Aunt  Lilla's  best  paper  (Aunt  Liila 
looks  after  us  for  the  Pater),  and  asked 
if  he  would  see  me  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience. I  put  in  six  commas,  three 
full-stops,  and  a  question  mark,  besides 
starting  a  fresh  paragraph  for  each  sent- 
ence, and  when  it  was  finished  it  looked 
nice.  The  next  day  I  found  out  I  ought 
to  have  spelt  "convenience"  with  an  "e" 
instead  of  an  "a,"  but  I  don't  suppose 
any  editor  would  notice  a  little  thing 
like  that.  When  I  told  Jack  in  the  even- 
ing that  I  had  written,  he  said,  "Well, 
I'm  hanged !"  and  looked  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  something  sarcastic.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  girls  never  have  any  enterprise. 
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It  was  three  days  before  I  got  an 
answer,  and  then  a  very  business-like 
note  arrived,  saying  the  editor  would  be 
glad  if  1  would  call  and  see  him  "at  12 
o'clock  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst."  When 
1  showed  it  to  Jack,  he  looked  surprised, 
and  he  said  again.  "Well,  1  am  hanged!" 
and  after  a  bit  he  began  to  look  worried. 

"I  don't  half  like  it,  kid,  you  know," 
he  said,  in  a  minute  or  two.  "What's  he 
done  it  for ':" 

"What's  who  done  what  for?"  I  asked 
chillingly.  It  was  so  like  Jack  to  be  a 
wet  blanket,  just  when  everything  was 
going  right. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "this  editor.  You 
don't  really  suppose  he  thinks  you  can 
can  write,  do  you?" 

"I  didn't  say  how  old  I  was,"  I  replied. 

Jack  laughed  derisively.  "No  need," 
he  said.  "Why,  you  write  like  a  baby 
of  three,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
you  spelt  half  the  words  wrong." 

It  was  annoying  of  Jack  to  have 
thought  of  that,  because  I  could  not  very 
well  contradict  it.  I  decided  to  say  noth- 
ing, and  Jack  began  walking  up  and 
down,  frowning. 

"He  must  be  going  to  take  a  rise  out 
of  you,"  he  said  at  last.  "But  I  can't 
see  any  point  to  the  thing,"  and  he 
frowned  worse  than  ever. 

I  began  to  get  angry.  Brothers  are  so 
ridiculous.  They  never  will  acknowledge 
that  their  sisters  have  brains. 

"At  any  rate,"  I  said,  haughtily,  "I 
am  going  to  keep  this  appointment. 
Might  I  trouble  you  to  tell  me  where 
Cromer  Street  is?" 

(The  Pater  always  says  "Alight  I 
trouble  you,"  when  he  is  very  angry, 
and  it  generally  upsets  Jack,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  mind  it  from  me.) 

"You're  a  silly,"  he  said,  airily.  "Cro- 
mer Street  is  off  the  Strand,  if  that's 
any  help  to  you,  but  if  you  are  owl 
enough  to  go,  I  jolly  well  hope  you  will 
get  sat  on." 

He  went  out  of  the  room  whistling, 
before  I  could  reply.  Of  course,  it  was 
all  jealousy;  he  behaves  very  childishly 
sometimes. 

We  live  at  Hampstead,  and  as  I  know 
my  way  perfectly  well  in  London,  when 
Friday  morning  came  I  started  by  my- 


self, without  saying  anything  to  anyone. 
I  found  Cromer  Street  quite  easily,  and 
as  I  was  rather  early,  I  walked  about 
till  it  struck  twelve.  Then  I  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  It  looked  something 
like  a  post-office,  and  there  were  lots  of 
people  handing  in  advertisements  and 
things  at  a  high  counter.  I  went  up 
close,  and  a  young  man  looked  up  from 
his  writing,  and  jerked  his  head  side- 
ways at  me,  just  like  the  young  men  in 
drapers'  shops.  So  I  said,  "Can  I  see 
the  editor  of  the  'Monthly  Mercury," 
please?"  and  looked  as  unconcerned  as  I 
could.  He  stared  at  me  for  a  minute 
without  saying  anything,  and  then  be- 
gan to  smile.  After  that  he  turned  round 
and  spoke  to  a  boy  behind  him,  who 
jumped  up  and  dived  under  the  counter 
close  to  me.    He  smiled  too,  as  he  said — 

"This    way,   please,    miss." 

He  took  me  through  a  door  and  up 
some  stairs  to  a  dingy  little  waiting- 
room,  and  asked  my  name. 

"Miss  Dorothy  March,"  I  said. 

"By  appointment?" 

"Yes." 

He  grinned  objectionably,  and,  going 
across  the  room,  knocked  at  a  door 
marked  "Private." 

"Come  in !"  somebody  said  inside,  and 
he  disappeared.  The  boy  had  a  most 
unpleasant  way  of  smiling  as  though  it 
were  all  a  joke,  which  struck  me  as  out 
of  place.  He  came  back  presently,  and 
held  the  door  open  for  me  to  go  through. 
Then  he  shut  it  softly,  and  I  was  alone 
with  the  editor.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
frightened,  but  somehow  I  forgot  what 
I  meant  to  say.  Not  that  it  mattered, 
because  there  was  no  one  to  say  it  to. 
A  man  was  sitting  at  a  big  desk  in  the 
window,  writing  hard,  and  as  I  could  not 
speak  to  his  back  I  waited.  He  turned 
round  after  a  minute  and  then  got  up, 
and  waved  me  into  a  chair. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with 
great  deference,  just  as  though  I  had 
been  grown  up.  "Would  you  like  the 
window  shut?  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather 
draughty." 

"Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  I  said  politely. 

I  was  rather  struck  by  him.     He  was 

almost  young,   and   not   at  all   alarming 
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to  look  at,  and  he  smiled  down  at  me  in 
a   friendly  sort  of  way 

"Well,  we  will  get  to  business,"  he 
said,  and  he  didn't  smile.  "I  asked  you 
to  come  and  see  me  because  I  thought 
from  your  note  we  might  come  to  .an 
agreement  about  some  work  I  want  done. 
1  he  only  thing  is,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  quite  so — er — young." 

"I  am  over  fourteen,"  I  said  rather 
stiffly. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see.  And  no  doubt  you 
can  write?" 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "I  have  written  lots 
of  verses  about  things  that  happen  at 
school." 

"Urn,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  cared  much  about  verses,  so  I 
added — 

"But  I  could  write  love  stories,  if  that 
is  what  you  want." 

He  looked  at  me  quite  interestedly, 
and  said — 

"Could  you?  Then  you  must  be  clever, 
for  I  don't  suppose  you  have  been  in  love 
yet,  and  it  is  generally  considered  noth- 
ing short  of  genius  to  be  able  to  write 
about  things  of  which  one  knows  noth- 
ing." 

I  felt  pleased,  and  offered  to  write 
him  a  love  story  once  a  week.  He  shook 
his  head  quite  mournfully. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  "but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I've  got  a  man  who 
writes  all  our  love  stories.  When  he 
came  he  agreed  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
different  girl  every  week,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  write  about  it.  I  believe  he  has 
kept  his  word,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
make  him  write  any  better.  Isn't  there 
anything  else  you  could  write  about?" 
he  asked  quite  anxiously. 

I  considered.  "Would  pirate  or  robber 
stories  do  ?"  I  suggested. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  our  style." 

"Ghosts  or  detectives,  then?" 

"Played  out,"  he  said. 

I  was  rather  at  a  loss. 

"Haven't  you  any  relations  or  neigh- 
bours, or  something  of  that  sort,"  he 
asked,  "about  whom  you  could  write  a 
story?" 

An  idea  suddenly  struck  me.  "The 
Harleys !"  I  cried  excitedly,  "the  people 


next  door.     I  could  write  about  them." 

"Ah !"  he  said,  as  if  he  were  really 
interested.  "What  would  you  say  of 
them?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  them 
actually,"  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  "but 
I  could  say  lots  about  what  we  think 
of  them  and  are  going  to  do.  You  see 
for  the  last  three  years  the  house  next 
to  ours  has  been  empty,  and  we  have 
always  used  its  garden,  so  it  is  very  an- 
noying to  have  only  our  own  after  get- 
ting used  to  two." 

He  nodded.  "It  must  be,"  he  said 
sympathetically.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
they  were  so  unfeeling  as  not  to  let  you 
go  on  using  the  garden  after  thev  ar- 
rived?" 

I  was  half  afraid  he  might  be  laugh- 
ing at  me,  but  he  looked  quite  grave,  so 
I  began  to  think  he  was  rather  nice,  and 
I  told  him  all  about  it. 

"We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them,  you 
know,"  I  said  cheerfully.  "We  couldn't 
stand  it  for  always,  so  we  are  annoying 
them  in  every  way  we  can.  We  take 
it  in  turns  to  suggest  things  to  do." 

"Ah !"  he  said,  and  suddenly  looked 
awfullv  pleased.  "Then  I  think,  Miss 
March,  we  have  found  what  I  want.  Will 
vou  undertake  to  write  me  an  account 
of  your  dealings  with  the — Harleys,  I 
think  you  said  ?  I  should  like  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  affair.  By  the  way,  is  the 
feud  to  be  continued?" 

"Rather!"  I  cried.  "Next  week  the 
Pater  and  Aunt  Lilla  are  going  away,  so 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  things." 

"Indeed !  That  is  very  interesting. 
May  I  ask  you  to  let  me  have  a  full  ac- 
count of  everything  you  are  going  to  do  ? 
It  will  sound  more  realistic,  I  fancy, 
told  beforehand.  At  any  rate,  try  it, 
and  send  me  the  result.  If  it  does  not 
sound  well  it  can  easily  be  revised." 

I  was  frantic  with  delight,  but  I  man- 
aged to  say,  "Very  well,"  in  quite  a 
casual  tone,  and  then  I  got  up  to  go. 
He  walked  towards  the  door,  but  stopped 
suddenly. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention 
terms.  Will  a  guinea  a  thousand  words 
suit  you?" 

I  nearly  said  "Rather!"  but  stopped 
just  in  time,  and  said  "Yes,  thank  you!" 
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Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  made 
me  a  lovely  bow,  and  pressed  an  electric 
bell,  which  brought  the  boy  tearing  up- 
stairs like  a  whirlwind. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  as  I  went 
out.  "1  may  rely  on  having  your  MS. 
beforehand?" 

I  said  "Yes,"  and  then  he  went  in  and 
shut  the  door.  It  gave  me  a  lovely  thrill 
down  my  back  when  he  spoke  so  pro- 
fessionally about  my  MS.,  and  it  must 
have  impressed  the  little  boy,  too,  be- 
cause he  stared  at  me  all  the  way  down- 
stairs, and  did  not  smile  once. 

i  decided  to  punish  Jack  by  not  tell- 
in-'  him  all  that  bad  happened.  When 
he  asked  about  it,  I  answered,  with  calm 
dignity. 

"The  editor  has  commissioned  me  to 
write  him  a  story,  and  1  am  to  get  a 
guinea  a  thousand  words  for  it." 

[ack  was  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment, as  I  expected  him  to  be,  and  while 
be  was  gaping  at  me,  1  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  room. 

"Great  Balbus!"  I  beard  him  say  as 
1   went  upstairs  t<>  begin  my  story. 

After  dinner  that  evening  I  got  Jack 
and  Alec  to  come  into  the  Den,  and  then 
we  settled  what  we  would  do  to  the  Har- 
leys  on  each  of  the  five  nights  the  Pater 
and  Aunt  Lilla  were  away.  When  the 
boys  went  to  bed  I  sat  in  my  bedroom 
writing,  till  I  beard  the  Pater  coming 
upstairs,  and  had  to  turn  out  the  gas. 

It  took  me  five  days  to  write  the  whole 
story,  and  another  two  to  count  the 
words  and  correct  the  ones  that  I  found 
the  dictionary  spelt  differently.  There 
were  4,0^4  words  altogether,  so  I  put  in 
another  sentence  to  make  it  5,000.  Then 
I  packed  it  up  and  sent  it  to  Cromer 
Street,  with  a  note  saying  1  would  send 
the  result  of  our  five  nights  experiments 
later.  Of  course,  I  didn't  expect  to  be 
paid  till  the  story  was  finished,  so  I  was 
awfully  surprised  two  mornings  later  to 
get  a  type-written  note  asking  me  to 
"acknowdedge  receipt  of  cheque  for  £5  5s 
in  payment  for  story,  'Two  Boys  and  a 
Girl.'"  I  gloated  over  that  cheque,  but 
I  didn't  know  how  to  get  it  changed 
without  telling  anyone,  so  T  kept  it  in  an 
old  chocolate  box,  and  waited. 


Last  Monday,  when  the  Pater  and 
Aunt  Lilla  went  away,  we  were  quite 
ready  to  begin  in  earnest  on  the  Har- 
leys.  This  is  Friday,  the  last  experi- 
ment night,  but  the  result  of  the  others 
has  been  so  disappointing  that  I  am  not 
going  into  detail.  Somehow  those  hate- 
ful Harleys  found  out  beforehand  what 
we  were  going  to  do,  and  each  night  they 
forestalled  us  and  made  us  look  silly. 

The  night  we  climbed  over  the  wall 
to  glue  up  the  windows  on  their  ground - 
floor,  Jack,  who  was  carrying  the  glue- 
pot,,,  suddenly  fell  over  something,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  tin  of  "Stickphast." 
There  was  a  note  fastened  to  it,  saying 
that  Mr.  Harley  presented  his  compli- 
ments to  Miss  March  and  Masters  Jack 
and  Alec  March,  and  had  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  leaving  them  a  small  pot  of  gum, 
in  case  their  own  supply  should  run  out. 
He  advised  us  to  use  it  before  our  own, 
as  it  stuck  so  much  better.  Of  course, 
after  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
go  home.  Every  night  something  of  the 
same  sort  has  happened,  and  the  boys 
keep  asking  whether  I  haven't  told  any- 
one, which  makes  me  wild.  Of  course, 
there  is  my  story,  but  that  isn't  telling. 
It  couldn't  possibly  have  leaked  out  that 
way.  All  the  same,  I  wish  tonight  was 
over.  I  feel  as  if  something  awful  was 
going  to  happen,  but  when  I  mentioned 
it  to  Jack  he  only  said  it  was  "just  like 
a  girl  to  get  in  such  a  funk."  So  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  right. 

Twelve  p.m.,  Friday  night. 

I  can't  go  to  bed  without  putting  down 
what  has  happened  to  us.  There  is  one 
comfort ;  Jack  can't  say  I  was  in  a  funk 
over  nothing.  It  is  all  over  now,  but 
there  were  some  awful  moments,  when 
Jack  called  me  a  "conceited  little  don- 
key," and  both  he  and  Alec  looked  as  if 
they  could  murder  me,  not  to  speak  of 
—but  I  haven't  got  to  that  yet. 

This  is  what  happened  not  two  hours 
ago,  yet  it  seems  centuries.  We  crept 
over  the  garden  wall  about  half-past 
ten,  which  was  earlier  than  usual,  but 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plan. 
By  keeping  a  strict  watch  we  discovered 
that  the  children  and  servants  next  door 
are  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock,  and  even  the 
grown-up  girl,  who  seems  to  keep  bouse 
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for  the  family,  goes  very  soon  after. 
Ihen  there  is  no  one  left  but  one  man, 
who  almost  every  night  about  half-past 
eleven,  comes  out  to  smoke  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. It  has  always  been  too  dark 
to  see  his  face,  but  we  supposed  he  was 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  father  of 
all  the  children,  and  the  grown-up  girl. 
The  plan  for  last  night  was  to  get  into 
their  garden,  and  lay  as  many  wires 
across  the  lawn  and  in  front  of  the  sum- 
mer house  as  there  was  time  for,  and 
then  watch  results  from  our  own  garden. 
Jack  thought  that  in  an  hour  we  could 
make  the  garden  into  a  very  dangerous 
place. 

We  listened  carefully  as  usual  be- 
fore getting  over  the  wall,  but  there 
wasn't  a  sound.  So  over  we  went  Jack 
first,  me  next,  and  Alec  last.  Jack  was 
carrying  the  roll  of  wire,  and  made 
straight  for  the  summer-house.  He  got 
to  the  door,  when  suddenly  he  was 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  the  wire 
flew  out  of  his  hand.  Alec  and  I  rushed 
up,  but  before  we  found  out  what  was 
the  matter,  a  bull's-eye  lantern  flashed 
on  us  from  inside  the  summer-house, 
and  made  us  all  jump.  The  first  thing 
we  saw  was  a  piece  of  wire  stretched 
across  the  door,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  We  simply  stood  and  stared 
at  it  for  a  minute,  and  then  a  voice  that 
made  me  jump  said  from  inside 

"Won't  you  come  in?  It  is  really 
quite  simple  if  you  get  over  the  wire 
instead  of  charging  at  it.  I  am  sorry 
it  should  have  inconvenienced  you.  I 
put  it  up  to  save  some  of  your  time,  in 
case  you  found  an  hour  rather  short  for 
the  work." 

I  heard  Jack  gasp,  but  he  walked  over 
the  wire,  and  Alec  and  I  followed.  Then 
we  could  see  who  was  inside,  but  I  didn't 
need  to  look.  I  knew  directly  by  the 
voice  that  it  was  the  editor.  I  felt  as  if 
I  wanted  to  scream.  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  queer  little  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  nodded. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  March,"  he 
said. 

1  couldn't  answer.  Jack  turned  on  me 
suddenly. 

"What  does  he  mean  ?  Do  you  know 
him?" 


I  felt  sure  I  should  die  if  I  tried  to 
explain,  so  I  looked  at  the  editor,  and 
mumbled,  "You  tell." 

"Everything?"  he  asked,  and  I  nodded. 

And  then  he  began  to  explain  it  all ; 
how  he  took  the  house  next  door  and 
lived  there  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
because  their  mother  and  father  had  been 
dead  for  a  long  time ;  and  how,  when 
they  first  took  the  house,  he  used  to  be 
puzzled  by  the  things  that  happened ;  and 
how  he  thought  it  was  we  who  did  them, 
but  could  never  catch  us  at  it.  And  then 
one  day  he  got  my  letter  at  his  office,  and 
was  just  going  to  tear  it  up  when  he 
noticed  the  address,  and  the  idea  struck 
him  that  if  he  made  an  appointment  with 
me  he  might  find  out  something.  So  he 
did,  and  after  that  it  was  all  easy.  It 
was  when  he  got  to  that  point  that  Jack 
began  calling  me  names,  and  Alec 
chimed  in,  and  I  was  so  miserable  be- 
cause it  was  all  true  that  I  couldn't  say 
a  word.     Then  the  editor  said 

"One  moment,  boys,  please!"  in  such 
a  stern  voice  that  they  both  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  their  sentences.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  hadn't  quite  finished,  and 
though  he  didn't  say  much  more,  what 
he  did  say  made  me  feel  that  we  had 
all  been  very  selfish  and,  worst  of  all, 
childish.  Xot  that  he  said  so  at  all,  but 
I  felt  it  inside,  and  when  I  looked  at 
Jack  and  Alec  I  could  see  they  were 
feeling  the  same. 

Then  he  got  up  and  said 

"Well,  I  think  that  is  all.  Will  you 
shake  hands  and  be  friends?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Jack,  but  Jack 
got  red  all  over,  and  wouldn't  look  at 
him,  and  the  editor  seemed  as  if  he  was 
surprised  and  disappointed.  But  I  knew 
how  Jack  was  feeling.  Suddenly  Jack's 
face  lighted  up,  and  he  made  a  dive  into 
a  corner  and  come  back  with  an  old  cane 
he  had  found — one  we  used  for  games 
before  the  Harleys  came.  He  held  it  out 
to  the  editor,  and  got  redder  than  evei 
as  he  said 

"Will  you,  sir?  Just  to  make  us  quits? 
We've  been  such  beasts.  I  can't  shake 
hands  unless." 

And  the  editor  didn't  laugh,  or  turn 
it  into  a  joke.  He  just  looked  at  Jack 
for  a  minute,  and  then  nodded,  as  if  he 
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understood  and  was  pleased.  He  didn't 
try  to  pretend  Jack  hadn't  deserved  it. 
1  think  he  knew  it  was  the  only  way  to 
make  things  even. 

"Right  you  are,"  he  said,  and  took  the 
cane,  and  the  editor  gave  him  three  hard, 
and  then  they  shook  hands  without 
speaking. 

Then  Alec  came  up  for  his  turn,  and 
got  it,  and  after  that  the  editor  put  down 
the  cane  as  if  it  was  all  over.  That 
made  me  angry.  You  see,  when  I  was 
quite  small  the  Pater  asked  me  whether 
I  would  rather  he  punished  like  the  boys 
when  I  needed  it,  or  have  silly  little  girl 
punishments  like  hemming  dusters,  all 
to  myself. 

Of  course  I  chose  to  be  like  the  boys, 
and  the  Pater  said  I  might  be  till  I  was 
fifteen,  so  when  we  get  into  rows  he 
always  canes  me  too,  and  that  saves 
Aunt  Lilla  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  way 
of  arranging  dusters,  and  is  much  nicer 
for  me. 

But  when  I  went  up  to  the  editor  for 
my  turn,  he  looked  surprised,  and  said — 

"Why,  what  is  this,  Miss  March?" 

So  I  looked  at  Jack,  and  said,  "Tell 
him,  please." 

And  Jack  explained  about  it,  and  end- 
ed, "You  needn't  be  afraid,  sir;  she  won't 
blub,  and  she'll  hate  it  if  you  don't." 

At  first  he  still  refused,  but  I  think 
he  saw  I  was  miserable  about  it,  and 
then  he  gave  in,  and  I  got  my  turn. 
He  didn't  hurt  half  as  much  as  the  Pater, 
but  I  couldn't  mention  it,  because  he 
looked  so  uncomfortable.  And  when  it 
was  over,  he  said 


"If  you  want  me  to  feel  happy  again. 
Miss  March,  you  will  give  me  something 
more  than  a  handshake." 

So  I  did,  and  he  kept  me  sitting  on 
the  table  by  him  afterwards,  and  we  all 
talked.  And  when  he  said  we  must  go 
home  to  bed,  I  suddenly  remembered 
about  the  cheque. 

"I  will  send  it  back  tomorrow,"  I  said. 
"I  am  awfully  glad  now  that  I  didn't 
know  how  to  get  it  changed." 

He  looked  quite  sorry  abou:  it,  and 
said,  "I  suppose  you  won't  keep  it?"  half 
doubtfully. 

I  shook  my  head  hard,  and  he  sat 
and  thought  for  a  minute. 

Then  he  asked,  "Have  you  all  a  whole 
holiday  on  Saturdays?" 

Jack  nodded. 

"Well,  then,  I  know  what  we  will  do 
with  this  homeless  cheque.  I  will  take 
a  holiday  too,  to-morrow,  and  we  will  all 
have  a  day  on  the  river.  And  as  we 
can't  comfortably  spend  it  all  on  that 
day  we  shall  have  one  or  two  other  days 
later." 

So  to-morrow  we  are  going.  Jack 
and  Alec  both  think  the  editor  is  a 
brick,  and  of  course  I  think  he  is  too. 

I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  I  am  not 
as  clever  as  I  thought.  The  editor  didn't 
actually  say  so,  but  he  suggested  that 
I  ought  to  know  a  little  more  about 
grammar  before  writing.  And  then,  he 
says,  perhaps  when  I  am  quite  grown 
up,  I  may  be  able  to  write  good,  pub- 
lished books.  But  anyhow,  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad,  he  has  promised  to  read 
them. 


Memories 

Anne  Higginson  Spicer 


Oh,  I'm  back  in  the  busy  city 
With    its   murky    smoke,   an  1   grime. 
But  my  heart  is  afar 
Where  the  memories  are, 
Of  another  place,  and  time. 

Sunset  on  the  far  Pacific 

While  our  boat  sweeps  through  the  blue 
And  the  white  gulls  dip 
In  the  wake  of  the  ship, 

And  I  think  of  you,  of  you. 


The    fair    green    hills    of    the    mainland 
Gleam  soft  in  the  evening  haze ; 
And  the  islands  seem 
Like  a  land  in  a  dream, 
As  they  fade  away  from  my  gaze. 

<  >h,  Life's  work-a-day  hurry,  and  worry 
I  leparts  from  me,  now  and  then, 
When  the  ocean's  blue 
And  the  thought  of  you 
Come  back  to  my  heart  again! 


Fate's  Balky  Instrument 


Billee  Glynn 


THE  homesteads  of  the  Mackenzies 
and  Athertons  lay  only  a  half 
mile  apart — a  distance  which  is 
but  a  ten  minutes'  walk  for  a 
healthy  person — but  the  Pacific  ocean 
might  as  well  have  rolled  between  them 
so  far  as  social  intercourse  was  con- 
cerned— for  between  the  inmates  of  the 
two  houses  there  was  an  estrangement 
of  seven  years  which  was  as  seemingly 
impossible  to  bridge.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  two  of  them — the  other 
members  of  either  family  having  fallen 
into  that  careless  overlooking  of  each 
other  which  kinship  demands  though 
there  are  no  differences  personally. 

Abel  Mackenzie  and  Annie  Atherton 
had  fallen  in  love  and  remained  in  love 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  then  had 
fallen  out  of  it  with  equal  despatch — 
each  declaring  that  any  desire  to  splice 
the  broken  threads  was  the  one  thing 
most  remote  from  mind.  But  each 
looked  pretty  bad  over  it  nevertheless, 
and  secretly  hoped  that  the  other  would 
relent  first.  The  other  had  not  relented 
first,  however,  and  seven  years  had 
passed  with  still  no  signs  of  relenting 
on  either  side.  And  the  groove  of  sep- 
aration had  become  so  natural  to  both 
parties  that  it  is  quite  possible  if  the 
god  of  love  had  not  struck  a  rather 
clever  idea  for  a  bow-and-arrow  man  in 
thinking  of  a  balky  horse  they  would 
have  kept  in  the  rut  of  silence  forever; 
Annie  would  have  died  an  old  woman 
wondering  half  rebediously  why  love 
had  come  and  had  not  stayed,  and  Abel 
taken  his  departure  with  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  Heaven  owed  him  a 
great  deal  more  than  earth  had  given. 
But  the  Heaven  filling  his  mind's  eye 
as  a  recompense  would  probably  have 
been  a  sort  of  halo  enclosing  the  form 
of     Annie    Atherton.       Fate,     however, 


turns  some  odd  corners  sometimes,  and 
she  turned  this  with  a  three-year-old  colt 
that  had  never  been  hitched  before. 

The  colt  was  a  blood  and  fiercer  than 
an  Indian  cayuse.  This  fact  and  its  get- 
ting out  of  the  pasture  field  one  day  and 
giving  him  the  hardest  chase  of  his  life 
to  get  it  in  again,  had  put  the  determin- 
ation in  Abel  Mackenzie's  mind  to  break 
it.  That  was  one  of  the  prominent 
traits  of  his  character.  If  anything  of- 
fered opposition  he  always  wanted  to 
break  it,  whether  he  understood  it  or 
not.  It  was  this  peculiarity  which  had 
led  to  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Annie 
Atherton.  He  had  on  a  certain  occasion 
undertaken  to  break  her,  and  like  most 
men  when  they  undertake  the  same  thing 
with  a  high-spirited  woman  he  had  failed 
utterly ;  but  had  succeeded  very  well  in 
breaking  all  ties  between  them.  Their 
quarrel,  like  that  of  other  lovers,  near- 
ing  the  point  of  declaration,  had  been 
founded  on  a  very  trivial  matter.  Abel 
was  only  twenty-two  at  the  time,  and 
Annie  eighteen.  They  had  been  at  the 
annual  country  dance  together  and  were 
discussing  it  the  next  evening  on  the 
Atherton's  verandah ;  Annie  sitting  in  a 
hammock,  her  eyes  bright  as  she  remem- 
bered things — among  others  a  most  de- 
lightful waltz  with  Abei ;  and  Abel  on 
an  easy  chair  close  beside  her  looking  in 
her  face.  The  belle  of  the  ball, — on  the 
one  generally  acknowledged  as  such — 
had  been  a  certain  Miss  Doyle,  dressed 
in  red.  Abel,  who  had  danced  several 
times  with  this  young  lady,  and  who  had 
been  as  delighted  with  her  as  a  man 
could  be,  loving  another  woman,  hap- 
pened quite  ingenuously,  but  very  un- 
wisely, to  give  vent  to  certain  compli- 
mentary remarks  in  regard  to  her, — 
among  others,  that  she  "looked  swell  in 
red."     He  had  not  thought  of  this  light- 
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ing  the  red  signal  in  Annie's  eyes,  be- 
cause he  was  so  near  them  perhaps,  and 
because  he  had  rarely  seen  it  there.  But 
it  did, — if  not  in  her  eyes  at  least  in  her 
heart, — for  the  further  reason  that  Miss 
Doyle,  in  a  confidential  and  perhaps  not 
quite  so  artless  a  way  had  also  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  dance  spoken  admiring- 
ly of  Abel  to  her.  Annie  consequently 
endorsed  very  strongly  Abel's  praise  of 
Miss  Doyle,  but  with  a  note  of  sarcasm 
in  her  voice,  and  looked  away,  the  light 
of  romance  gone  from  her  face.  When 
Abel,  after  a  short  silence,  asked  what 
kind  of  a  basket  she  was  taking  to  the 
"basket  social"  at  Hopp's  schoolhouse, 
she  replied  very  emphatically,  "red"  ;  and 
turning  to  him  with  a  sweet  smile  added : 
"You  will  like  that  colour  will  you  not?" 
He  agreed  without  noticing  anything  un- 
usual in  her  manner,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  took  his  departure.  Consequently, 
when  a  red  basket  was  put  up  for  sale 
at  the  social  the  next  evening  he  began 
to  bid  on  it,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
opposition  of  the  most  strenuous  kind. 
Every  man  in  the  place  seemed  to  want 
that  basket.  The  fact  that  it  was  Annie's 
accounted  in  some  measure  for  this,  how- 
ever, and  Abel  determined  that  he  must 
get  it  at  any  price,  and  finally  did  at 
$4.50.  What  was  his  surprise  on  re- 
ceiving it  to  find  that  the  ticket  inside 
bore  the  name  of  the  engaging  Miss 
Doyle.  Annie's  basket,  which  was  pure 
white  with  pink  roses,  had  gone  mean- 
while to  another  young  farmer  of  some 
standing  and  quite  eligible  matrimonially. 
This  was  too  much  for  Abel.  He  un- 
dertook the  breaking  of  Annie  the  next 
evening.  And  he  succeeded  only  to  the 
extent  of  causing  her  to  tell  him  that 
she  never  wished  to  see  him  again,  that 
the  sooner  he  left  her  sight  the  better. 
and  that  if  he  ever  met  her  again  he 
need  not  speak  for  he  would  get  no 
answer.  So  Abel  had  at  last  swung  out 
1  >f  the  gate,  saying  very  hotly  he  would 
take  her  at  her  word  and  do  just  as  she 
bid,  and  if  she  ever  saw  him  inside  of 
that  gate  again  she  could  consider  him 
tli-  softest  fool  on  earth. 

What  remorse  and  love  might  have 
caused  him  to  do  in  direct  opposition 
to  her   commands   and   his   own   vow    is 


hard  to  say,  but  Abel  did  not  surrender 
soon  enough.  Annie  waited  two  weeks, 
and  then  was  seen  with  the  eligible  young 
farmer.  This  settled  matters  for  Abel. 
He  told  himself  he  was  no  fool,  and  he 
kept  telling  it  to  himself  at  intervals  for 
seven  years.  He  even  told  it  to  him- 
self the  day  he  undertook  the  breaking 
of  the  colt. 

Jt  was  somewhat  hairy  that  colt,  with 
long  thin  shanks,  a  rather  fragile  body, 
and  undeveloped  neck.  But  the  eve  in 
its  head  made  up  for  everything  else. 
It  had  the  fashion  of  turning  and  looking 
at  you  once,  and  then  looking  away  again 
as  though  it  had  quite  decided  all  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  you.  Abel, 
however,  had  fought  and  denied  a 
love  to  himself  for  seven  long  years, 
and  did  not  think  much  of  fighting  a 
colt.  He  harnessed  it  with  the  aid  of 
the  hired  man,  putting  on  kicking-straps 
and  taking  other  necessary  precautions ; 
then  having  inured  it  somewhat  to  the 
gig  and  lines  by  getting  Gilbert  to  lead 
it  around  the  yard  several  times  with 
himself  seated  behind,  they  proceeded, 
Gilbert  still  at  the  bridle,  down  the  lane 
to  the  road.  As  they  passed  the  house, 
Abel's  mother,  a  kindly  faced  woman 
with  gray  hair,  came  to  the  door  and 
requested  him  to  be  very  careful.  He 
gave  a  perfunctory  assent,  but  was 
watching  the  colt's  hind  feet  closely. 
He  wondered  if  it  would  try  to  kick,  and 
half  wished  without  knowing  why  that 
it  would,  lie  was  confident  of  the  kick- 
ing-straps holding,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  strong  desire  to  conquer  something. 
This  penchant  for  taming  things  had 
grown  upon  him  ever  since  he  had  failed 
in  that  one  particular  instance  with  the 
woman.  However,  when  Gilbert,  having 
lead  the  colt  safely  across  the  bridge  at 
the  road,  let  go  the  bridle  and  gave  the 
animal  its  head,  Abel  was  disgusted. 
It  stood  sheepishly  for  a  moment,  glanc- 
ing hack  uncertainly  at  its  driver,  then 
the  latter  having  said,  "Git  "ep,"  two  or 
three  times,  with  as  many  concluding 
chirps,  and  pulled  its  head  around  to  a 
position  more  adapted  for  travelling,  it 
started  walking  very  calmly  and  leisure- 
ly up  the  road,  as  unconcerned  apparent- 
ly as  if  parading  in  a  state  of  freedom 
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in  the  pasture  field.     Abel  grinned  back 
at  Gilbert  standing  at  the  gate. 

"I  guess  he'll  be  alright  now  old 
boy,"  he  said.  "He  seems  born  to  the 
harness.  I'm  rather  disappointed,  don't 
you  know ;  I  thought  sure  he  was  going 
to  be  funny."  Gilbert  did  not  say  any- 
thing, but  smiled  dryly — he  had  broken 
blood  colts  himself — and  having  watch- 
ed them  for  fifty  yards  or  so  went  up 
the  lane.  He  had  just  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn  when  the 
colt  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  planting  its 
forefeet  in  front  of  it  like  the  stakes  of  a 
rider  fence,  eyed  with  distended  nostrils 
and  erected  tail  a  dead  bird  which  lay 
on  the  road.  Abel  yanked  up  its  head, 
clicked,  yepped,  and  regarded  the  up- 
lifted tail  scornfully.  He  was  sure  of 
the  kicking-straps.  But  the  colt  began 
to  back,  pawing  the  gravel  as  it  went, 
and  vaulting  its  hinderparts  airly  as  if 
estimating  its  limits.  Abel  pretended  to 
be  amused.  He  clicked  and  yepped 
louder  than  before,  and  flapped  the  lines 
on  the  colt's  back  as  if  good-naturedly 
inclined  to  give  it  another  chance ;  then 
when  the  colt  had  scraped  matters  back- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  the 
wheels  of  the  gig  were  about  to  make  a 
descent,  his  mouth  closed  with  an  audible 
snap  and  he  got  mad.  He  had  been 
waiting  to  get  mad,  but  he  had  also  been 
waiting  for  a  good  reason  and  now  he 
had  it.  He  had  waited  just  a  little  too 
long. 

The  sis  wheels  sank  in  the  ditch  with 
a  thud ;  his  hand  with  the  uplifted  whip 
clutched  back  at  the  seat  to  save  himself 
from  falling;  and  his  feet  struck  the 
rim  of  the  dashboard  and  clung  there 
frantically.  The  colt  was  standing  with 
its  forefeet  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  its 
head  reared  back  by  Abel's  frenzied  hold 
on  the  lines.  He  did  not  get  off  the 
gig,  however.  The  colt  had  put  him  in 
the  ditch,  and  he  was  going  to  make  the 
colt  take  him  out  of  the  ditch  or  know 
why.  He  moved  up  till  he  sat  propped 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  his  feet  huddled 
beneath  him ;  then  raising  the  whip  in 
his  free  hand  he  hit  the  animal  fiercely 
on  the  side.  It  answered  with  a  furious 
jump,  but  fell  back  pawing  the  earth 
nervously  on  the  brink  of  the  bank,  the 


way  in  which  its  head  wasvheld  prevent- 
ing it  getting  out.  Abel  slackened  the 
lines  and  hit  it  again.  The  wheels  struck 
the  edge  of  the  bank  with  a  crash,  Abel 
shot  back  in  the  seat,  and  out  on  the  road 
again  the  colt  was  making  teeter-tottery 
attempts  to  break  things  generally.  But 
the  straps  held.  Then  receiving  a  lash 
across  the  legs  to  which  it  was  unable 
to  answer  the  frenzied  animal  burst  up 
the  road,  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  Abel 
sawing  ineffectively  on  the  lines  behind 
and  looking  mad. 

He  had  often  remarked  scornfully  its 
long  legs  as  he  watched  it  in  the  pasture 
field,  but  he  had  every  reason  to  respect 
those  legs  now.  It  was  hitched  long  and 
the  way  it  ran  was  nothing  less  than  cy- 
clonic. His  see-sawing  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  except  to  increase  the 
danger  of  being  ditched,  and  he  gave  it 
up  at  length  for  a  strong,  steady  pull, 
which  kept  the  colt's  head  in  the  centre 
of  the  road. 

So  they  went,  sand  and  stones  flying 
from  beneath,  Abel  looking  ahead  anxi- 
ously for  rigs  and  hoping  every  minute 
to  jerk  the  bit  from  between  the  animal's 
teeth,  but  hoping  in  vain.  There  was 
one  thing  to  which  he  looked  forward, 
however.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  far- 
ther on  wras  one  of  the  steepest  hills  in 
the  country.  If  he  could  only  keep  from 
being  ditched  till  they  reached  that,  he 
could  then  bring  the  colt  under  control. 
He  had  just  settled  this  in  his  mind, 
when  topping  a  slight  grade  the  form  of 
a  woman  in  a  white  dress  became  visible 
in  the  road  a  considerable  distance  ahead. 
She  was  too  far  away  to  present  any- 
thing distinct  to  the  eye,  but  Abel  knew 
on  the  instant  who  she  was.  He  was 
nearing  the  Atherton  house,  and  besides 
that  figure  had  stamped  itself  on  his 
heart  long  ago.  She  was  coming  toward 
him,  and  he  was  going  a  thousand  times 
faster  toward  her — Annie  Atherton  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world !  She  would  see 
him  with  a  three-year-old  colt  running 
away  with  him,  and  laugh  at  his  humili- 
ation. Abel  yanked  and  sawed  on  the 
lines  with  redoubled  strength.  But  the 
colt  was  in  no  mood  for  relenting.  It 
dropped  its  head  and  struck  even  a  more 
reckless    gait,    making   ominous    divaga- 
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tions  toward  the  ditches  on  cither  side. 
It  was  one  of  these  sidelings  that  caused 
Annie  Atherton  as  she  was  just  ap- 
proaching her  own  gate,  to  hurry  quick- 
ly to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  her  white 
dress  Muttering  as  she  went.  The  colt's 
eye  caught  the  flash  of  it  with  a  frenzied 
gleam.  It  shot  to  the  opposite  side,  the 
Atherton  side,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  gig  with  Abel  in  it  crashed  into 
the  ditch.  The  next  moment  one  of  the 
wheels  striking  a  hig  stone  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  rude  statuary  at  the  Ather- 
ton gateway,  Abel  left  the  gig  seat  for 
higher  spheres  and  landed  on  his  head 
and  shoulders  just  inside  the  gate, — the 
colt  taking  his  unrestrained  course  up  the 
road,  with  the  broken  gig  rattling  as  he 
went. 

When  Annie  Atherton  hurried  across 
the  road  and  found  her  old  lover  uncon- 
scious with  the  blood  trickling  down  his 
face,  she  was,  to  say  the  least,  horrified. 
But  the  strength  of  her  feelings  did  not 
overcome  her  practicality.  She  clasped 
her  hands  in  front  of  her  for  an  instant, 
bent  over  his  white  face  with  a  yearning 
iook,  and  then  hurried  to  the  pump  for 
water. 

When  Abel  regained  his  senses  he 
found  her  stroking  his  forehead  with  a 
wet  handkerchief,  and  gazing  in  his  face, 
a  tender  anxiety  written  in  her  own.  But 
her  look  changed  the  moment  he  had 
opened  his  eyes,  and  Abel,  weak  as  he 
was,  half  wondered  and  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  she  asked  quite  sim- 
ply, and  in  the  tone  of  a  professional 
nurse. 

"I  guess  not,"  he  said.  Then  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  fell  back  putting  his 
hand  to  his  side  with  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"I  guess  there  is  a  rib  cracked  or  some- 
thing," he  explained.  "If  you'll  just  give 
me  a  hand  though,  I  can  make  it  al- 
right." 

"But,  perhaps,  you  had  better  not,"  she 
advised.  "Perhaps,  I  had  better  get 
someone  to  carry  you  in.  The  men  are 
onlv  in  the  field  behind  the  barn  and  it 
would  not  take " 

But  Abel  was  again  doing  his  best  to 
rise,  and  catching  him  under  the  arms, 
she  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  his  feet. 


He  was  somewhat  dizzy,  however,  and 
had  to  lean  on  her  for  support.  She  ted 
him  to  a  seat  under  the  shade  of  a  maple 
tree,  then  instructing  him  earnestly  not 
to  rise  as  she  would  be  back  in  a  minute, 
hurried  to  the  house.  She  returned  in 
a  few  moments  with  a  bottle  of  grape 
wine  and  some  cakes  on  a  plate.  Abel 
was  induced  to  partake  of  both.  He 
felt  so  much  better  in  consequence,  and 
was  restored  to  a  sufficient  sense  of  the 
normality  of  things  in  general — the  im- 
propriety of  his  own  position  especially 
— as  to  understand  that  he  should  feel 
very  much  out  of  place  in  Annie  Ather- 
ton s  company,  and  that  the  proper  thing 
for  him  to  do  would  be  to  leave,  having 
thanked  her  formally  for  her  kindness. 
He  was  equally  aware,  nevertheless,  and 
with  some  wonder  at  himself,  that  he 
felt  very  happy  indeed,  that  he  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  leave,  and  that  he  was 
very  grateful,  to  his  fair  rescuer,  warmly 
grateful  in  fact.  He  remembered  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  as  she  bent  over 
him  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  and 
it  had  a  different  meaning  for  him  now 
— a  meaning  that  sent  a  thrill  through 
him.  He  was  also  conscious  as  he  looked 
at  her  that  she  was  even  more  comely 
than  she  had  been  seven  years  before. 
She  had  grown  into  a  perfect  woman, 
he  admitted  to  himself. 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  she  asked, 
as  Abel  finished  the  second  glass  of 
wine  she  had  insisted  he  should  take. 

"Better,"  he  replied,  "well  enough  to 
go,  I  guess.  I'm  awfully  thankful."  He 
made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  felt  glad  when 
she  advised  that  he  should  remain  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes  anyway. 

"But  the  colt "  argued  Abel. 

"He'll  be  alright,  and  you  might  faint 
you  know." 

"Would  you  really  care?"  he  asked, 
glancing  searchingly  in  her  face. 

She  flushed  slightly  and  her  eyes  fell. 

"I  would  not  like  to  see  anyone  faint," 
she  returned,  and  then  hurriedly  changed 
the  subject.  "You  would  have  been  all 
right  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stone." 

"But  how  did  it  happen?  Did  I  go 
right  over  and  land  inside  the  gate  or 
did  vou " 
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"You  fell  inside  yourself,"  she  inter- 
posed, her  cheeks  colouring  hotly. 

And  Abel's  face  grew  suddenly  red, 
too.  They  were  both  thinking  of  the 
remark  which  he  had  made  when  he  had 
gone  out  of  the  Atherton  gate  seven 
years  before, — that  if  he  ever  entered  it 
again  she  could  consider  him  the  softest 
fool  on  earth. 

The  words  had  burned  themselves  into 
both  brains  during  the  long,  silent  years 
that  followed. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  am  a  fool?" 
he  said,  after  a  troubled  silence. 

"Think  you  a  fool?"  repeated  Annie, 
endeavouring  to  look  surprised,  but  with 
the  red  signal  of  consciousness  showing 
in  her  cheeks. 

"Well  I  have  been,"  averred  Abel 
meaningly,  looking  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  returned. 
"You  really  couldn't  help  it  you  know. 
A  colt  might  run  away  on  anyone."  She 
was  looking  down  and  scraping  the  sod 
industriously  with  her  boot. 


"And  so  might  a  man,"  rejoined  Abel, 
"or  be  sent  away ;  but  if  he  wasn't  a 
fool  altogether  he  wouldn't  stay  away 
seven  years  from  the  best  girl  in  the 
world.  Annie,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  fool 
any  longer ;  will  you  make  it  up  ?"  He 
leaned  over  and  saught  her  hand,  a  look 
of  boyish  entreaty  in  his  face. 

She  glanced  hurriedly ;  then  dropped 
her  eyes  again.  But  Abel  saw  the  old 
light  in  them  and  his  heart  throbbed. 

"I  might,"  she  said,  with  a  gleam  of 
humour,  "since  you  came  inside.  But 
the  colt " 

"He's  a  dear,"  interrupted  Abel  glad- 
ly. And  the  next  minute  he  was  saying 
the  same  thing  and  much  more  to  the 
girl  beside  him. 

The  regard  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Mackenzie  entertained  for  a  certain 
long-legged,  but  very  speedy  blood  horse, 
which  they  used  for  a  driver,  and  ab- 
solutely refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  was 
a  matter  of  some  wonder  and  comment 
to  many  of  their  friends. 


A  SPOOK'S  LIFE  AN  EASY  ONE. 

It  is  not  hard  work  getting  accustomed  to  being  a  spirit.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  describing  my  condition,  and  my  sensations,  for  never 
having  experienced  such  a  condition,  we  have  no  words  in  the  language 
to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  I  can  probably  convey  some  idea  by 
describing  what  I  was  not.  In  the  first  place  there  was  nothing 
tangible,  as  we  understand  the  word,  about  me.  I  was  a  nothingness 
of  no  length  or  breadth  or  thickness,  yet  I  was  all  there  with  an 
individuality  and  a  personality  that  I  could  experience  and  which  the 
other  spirits  could  perceive  and  experience.  Jim  Hooper  and  I 
talked  this  over  later  on,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  "inwardness"  or  some  fourth  dimension  unknown  to  mottais. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  a  full-fledged  spirit,  ghost,  spook  01 
what  not,  and  as  good  a  one  as  any  I  met  up  with.  Next,  I  could 
neither  see,  hear,  smell,  taste  nor  feel.  I  had,  however,  some  sixth 
sense  which  included  all  of  these,  and  a  lot  of  other  senses  of  which 
we  knew  nothing.  Also,  I  had  no  emotions  such  as  anger,  fear,  or 
joy,  nor  any  sensation  of  time  or  space.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  time.  Things  just  moved  along  or  stood  still  or  went  backward  as 
I  wanted  them  to  do,  and  fitted  in  perfectly  with  what  every  other 
spook  wanted,  no  matter  how  diverse  their  respective  views  of  them 
were. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  slid  into  the  angel  job  mighty  easy.  Thirty 
seconds  after  I  had  hit  that  Broadway  pavement  I  was  taking  things 
quiet  like  and  watching  the  fuss. — H.  G.  Bishop,  in  March  Smart  Set. 
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The  Arrangement  of  the 
Ideal  Dining  Room 

The  "heart"  of  the  house;  how  to  make  it  comfortable, 
beautiful  and  charming 

E.  Stanley  Mitton,  Architect 
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OES  your  household,''  as  Em- 
erson would  say,  "obey  an 
idea?"  Do  you  think  and  plan 
the  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion of  every  room,  striving  to  put  some- 
thing of  yourself  into  the  scheme,  that 
it  may  bear  testimony  to  your  taste,  and 
skill,  and  love  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
rich.  Or  are  you  content  to  follow  along 
the  conventional  lines  which  custom  has 
laid  down  for  you? 

Believe  me,  if  the  latter  is  the  case, 
you  do  not  know  the  real  inner  meaning 
of  the  familiar  word  "home."  Not  until 
every  piece  of  furniture,  every  rug  and 
carpet,  every  piece  of  drapery  or  hanging 
possesses  a  personal  meaning  for  you, 
can  you  appreciate  to  the  full  the  broad 
distinction  between  a  "home"  and  a 
"house." 

The  living  room,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  chamber  in  the  dwelling,  in- 
dicates clearly  the  degree  of  refinement, 
taste  and  culture  which  the  occupants  of 
the  home  have  reached.  It  is  the  most 
used  room,  and  should  be  the  most  com- 
fortable and  beautiful  apartment  possible 
to  attain. 

For  ordinary  people,  at  least,  the 
"parlor"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
"sitting-room"  of  former  days  is  nothing 
but  a  memory  now,  increasing  effort  in 
the  direction  of  interior  economy  having 
relegated  that  useless  apartment  to  obli- 
vion. Gone,  too,  are  the  horse-hair 
chairs,  with  their  erect  and  highly  var- 
nished backs,  which  grandmother  used 
to  dust  with  loving  care.  Even  at  this 
late  day,  I  can  remember  how  my  back 
used  to  ache  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when 


forced  to  sit  upon  one  of  those  chairs 
for  an  hour  or  more  with  my  little  legs 
dangling  over. 

Of  course,  houses  which  are  inexpen- 
sive must  be  simple.  Cut  there  is  so 
much  written  these  days  about  the  beauty 
of  simplicity,  one  rises  in  rebellion  at 
the  sound  of  meaningless  phrases  that 
run  into  long  discourses  without  putting 
a  single  practical  or  helpful  notion  into 
the  reader's  head.  If  one  can  show  what 
has  actually  been  done,  or  may  be  done, 
then  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  moral- 
izing. The  home-maker,  however,  who 
is  really  successful  must  love  it.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  a  man's  founding  an 
orphan  asylum  who  hadn't  a  particle  of 
liking  for  children,  nor  did  anyone  ever 
know  of  a  delightful  home  being  evolved 
from  a  brain  that  didn't  like  the  grist 
come  to  its  mill,  or  enjoy  the  threshing 
of  it. 

The  chief  charm  of  any  living-room 
worthy  of  its  name  is,  of  course,  the  fire- 
place. Here,  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
you  will  entertain  your  guests  ;  here,  too, 
when  the  shadows  fall,  you  will  sit  with 
the  little  ones  on  your  knees,  as  they 
listen  to  your  stories  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  or  Cinderella,  or  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  his  many  adventures. 

The  size  and  nature  of  the  fireplace 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  room  itself,  and  will  vary  to  suit  con- 
ditions. The  materials  favoured  range 
from  the  conventional  red  brick,  to  rough 
stones  picked  at  random  from  the  roads 
and  fields. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  attractive  living- 
room  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  resides  in 
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a  picturesque  place  in  Massachusetts. 
This  room  takes  up  the  main  part  of 
the  ground  floor  of  his  home,  being  forty 
feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide.  At  one  end 
it  has  a  large  fireplace,  which  is  of  rough 
brick  laid  with  white  mortar.  Across 
the  chimney  breast,  below  the  mantel, 
hangs  a  piece  of  driftwood,  with  its  mot- 
to, "Start  right  and  right  away."  The 
andirons,  forged  to  fit  the  name  of  the 
house,  are  large  andirons  with  a  con- 
necting chain.  The  old  clock,  upon  the 
mantel,  with  its  curious  wooden  frame, 
is  the  gift  of  a  relative.  The  floor  of 
polished  hardwood,  is  covered  with 
bright  coloured  rugs,  which  make  a  most 
effective  colour  scheme.  A  low  book- 
case, with  drapery  curtains,  stands  at  the 
left  of  the  fireplace,  and  upon  the  shelf 
thus  afforded  is  a  quaint  old  lantern  of 
ancient  pattern. 

Against  walls  of  white  plaster,  hang 
interesting  pictures.  Lamps  and  candles 
are  used  for  lighting  the  room.  A  large 
magazine  table  occupies  a  place  in  front 
of  the  fire,  cosy  chairs  and  couches  lend 
a  comfortable  air,  and  across  the  fire- 
place is  a  long  settee  piled  high  with 
cushions.    There  is  a  writing  desk  in  the 


niche  under  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
balcony  above.  This  balcony  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  living  room,  furn- 
ishing a  hallway  from  which  to  enter  the 
chambers  upon  the  second  floor. 

Xot  everyone,  perhaps,  would  admire 
the  bold  and  vigorous  effect  resulting 
from  such  a  treatment,  but  it  is  aptly 
suited  to  the  location  of  the  house,  which 
is  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  wind- 
swept districts  on  the  New  England 
coast. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this 
article  shows  an  attractive  general  living- 
room  and  dining-room  combined.  Such 
an  arrangement  tends  toward  the  greatest 
economy  of  space  and  is,  on  that  account, 
favoured  with  the  average  home-builder. 

The  windows  should  be  arranged  to 
provide  thorough  ventilation.  This  im- 
portant matter  if  not  infrequently  over- 
looked and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  archi- 
tects do  not  give  it  sufficient  attention, 
with  the  result  that  the  occupants  of  the 
house  suffer  from  frequent  colds,  head- 
aches and  other  minor  complaints,  not 
infrequently  leading  to  more  serious  pul- 
monary troubles.  An  outlet  should  be 
provided  for  foul  air  near  the  roof.   This 
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can  be  done  at  slight  additional  expense, 
which  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  in- 
creased comfort  and  health. 

Put  the  fireplace  in  a  convenient  lo- 
cation, and  provide  ample  room  for  cosv 
corners  or  "inglenooks."  If  you  have  a 
brick  fireplace,  be  sure  to  have  a  smoke 
shelf  at  the  back,  otherwise  the  smoke 
will  blow  into  the  room,  making-  it  most 
unpleasant  for  the  occupants  on  breezy 
days. 

The  heating  pipes  should  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  windows  and  furniture ;  for 
instance,  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  steam 
radiator  behind  the  piano  or  any  valu- 
able piece  of  furniture  liable  to  be  dam- 
aged by  the  excessive  warmth. 

The  walls  of  the  room  may  be  fin- 
ished in  rough  plaster  or  tinted  with 
"Murine."  In  a  general  article  of  this 
nature  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
colour  scheme  for  the  room  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy ;  that  depends  upon  its 
size,  and  the  amount  of  light  it  receives 


during  the  day.  If  your  living-room  has 
a  southern  exposure,  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  will  prove  most  effective.  If  that 
does  not  meet  with  your  approval,  try 
the  effect  of  a  cool  green,  with  a  little 
blue.  If  you  decide  to  paper  the  walls, 
avoid  the  coverings  with  conspicuous  pat- 
terns, and  aim  for  something  simple  and 
neat. 

Furniture  ?  Well — there  must  be  some 
comfortable  chairs,  plenty  of  books  and 
magazines,  and  always  a  bright  fire  on 
the  hearth  when  the  weather  is  cold.  As 
much  more  as  you  like — or  can  afford — 
but  remember  always,  that  the  unneces- 
sary must  be  eliminated  if  comfort,  real 
beauty  and  abiding  charm  is  to  be  se- 
cured. 

Thus,  your  living-room  will  have  unity, 
and  express  your  best  thought,  and  form 
a  fitting  theatre  for  a  true  and  lofty  and 
happy  life  after  the  highest  order. 

In  mv  next  article  I  will  deal  with  the 
heating  problems. 
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I'Y.  my  dear,"  began  Lady 
Clevely  rather  nervously  one 
morning,  as  she  entered  her 
step-son's  den,  "Miss  Jackson 
is  coming  tomorrow,  and " 

"Who,  pray,  is  Miss  Jackson?"  ques- 
tioned Sir  ( iuv,  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  letter  he  was  writing.  "And  why, 
dear  mother,  take  the  trouble  to  come 
and  tell  me?"  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

While  Sir  Guy  Clevely  spoke,  he  at- 
tempted to  smooth  the  curly  locks  of  his 
young  step-brother,  who  was  always  a 
close  follower  of  his  mother. 

Lady  Clevely  moved  across  the  room, 
out  of  range  of  Sir  ( ruy's  quick  eyes, 
and  nervously  began  to  arrange  the  va- 
rious trophies  and  knick-knacks  scat- 
tered about  the  tables. 

"Well,  you  know,  Guy,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly, "she  is  rich,  quite  dreadfully 
rich,  and — oh,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  how  badly  we  need  money." 

It  was  out  at  last,  and  she  cast  an 
anxious  glance  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words  upon  the  young  man.  Would  he- 
be  annoyed  ? 

( iny  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed 
so  loudly  that  little  Bertie  was  startled 
and  dropped  a  paper-weight  to  the  floor. 

".Mother  turning  match-maker!"  he 
said,  when  he  could.  "Designing  wo- 
man, don't  attempt  it!  In  my  thirty- 
nine  years  1  have  met  but  one  possible 
woman.  Heaven  knows  where  she  is 
now."  He  sighed  as  his  thoughts  fell 
on  other  days,  and  Bertie,  who  looked 
distressed,  said  quaintly — 

"Don't  cry,  (iuv,  and  I'll  give  you 
my  engine." 

"It's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  old 
man."  again  laughed  his  brother,  press- 
ing his  brown  face  against  the  child's 
soft  cheek.  This  affection  between  the 
half-brothers     accounted     for     the     fact 


that  the  second  Lady  Clevely  still  re- 
mained mistress  of  The  Court  five  years 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  his  in- 
heritance passing  to  Sir  Guy.  Lady 
Clevely  was  a  woman  of  discernment, 
and  she  ordered  her  step-son's  house 
with  ease  and  comfort  to  all. 

A  small  shooting-party  was  about  to 
assemble  at  The  Court ;  a  brother  officer 
or  two  of  Sir  Guy's,  and  his  cousins, 
Lilian  and  Harold. 

"Miss  Jackson's  companion  comes 
with  her,"  continued  Lady  Clevely, 
again  breaking  the  silence,  as  she  bal- 
anced a  neatly-shod  foot  on  the  fender. 
"Rather  a  bore,  that,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  However,  Lady  Mary  says  she 
is  quite  nice." 

"I  suppose  we  have  plenty  of  room 
for  both,"  replied  Sir  Guy  quietly,  "and 
I  daresay  she  will  help  to  entertain  the 
others  ;  new  blood,  at  any  rate.  And — 
dear  lady,"  he  continued,  catching  his 
step-mother's  hand,  "don't  worry  about 
providing  me  with  a  wife." 

The  Court  was  a  luxurious  house  in 
which  to  sojourn.  Perfect  taste  pre- 
vailed, from  the  port  to  the  stamped  en- 
velopes and  "shooting  rules"  in  one's 
bedroom  ;  everything  in  order  and  noth- 
ing forgotten. 

"Vet  Aunt  Rachael  talks  of  nothing 
but  the  'fallen  fortunes'  of  the  Clevelys," 
said  Harold,  the  nephew,  as  he  paced 
the  terrace  after  luncheon  with  Captain 
Adare.  "Can't  see  where  the  'fall'  comes 
in,  myself.  I  say  old  chap,  what  are 
you  thinking  about?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  the  silent  Captain, 
and  looking  at  him  suspiciously. 

"Well,"  replied  Adare,  between  puffs 
at  his  cigarette,  "I  was  just  thinking 
that  if  Sir  (iuv  ignores  the  attractions 
of  the  heiress,  we  might  have  a  look  in 
ourselves." 
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"Quite  so,"  murmured  Harold,  and 
he  thoughtfully  jingled  the  coins  in  his 
pocket. 

Each  fell  a  prey  to  his  own  thoughts, 
and  they  paced  the  terrace  in  silence. 

"Lilian,  will  you  give  us  tea?"  asked 
Lady  Clevely  of  her  niece,  as  she  moved 
over  the  smooth  lawn  to  meet  her  guests 
on  the  next  afternoon.  Tea  had  been 
brought  out  under  the  great  cedars,  and 
the  bright  September  sun  shone  warmly 
upon  the  two  girls  advancing  towards 
their  hostess.  They  were  speaking  quick- 
ly, excitedly,  one  might  think,  as  they 
advanced.  Something  very  like  a  frown 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  taller  and  hand- 
somer of  the  two,  as  she  came  forward. 
She  approached  with  a  good  deal  of  man- 
ner, and  was  one  who  would,  Lilian 
thought,  dash  every  second  word  of  a 
letter. 

"Dear  Lady  Clevely,  I  am  so  glad  to 
meet  you,  you  can't  think  how  I  shall 
enjoy  this  after  London;  and  I've  heard 
so  much  about  you  from  dear  Lady  Mary 

— oh,  this "  as  Lady  Cievely  turned 

to  the  quiet  girl  beside  her,  "this  is  ray 
cousin,  Nina  Berkely,  who  goes  with  me 
everywhere.1' 

As  Lady  Clevely  spoke  to  his  cousin, 
she  noticed  with  approval  the  dark,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  the  trim,  lithe  figure,  and 
pure  oval  face  before  her,  while  Miss 
Jackson,  the  heiress,  was  busily  engaged 
in  scanning  every  detail  of  the  surround- 
ings. Her  eyes  swept  over  the  castel- 
lated building  and  grey  masonry  of  the 
house,  standing  majestically  on  her  right 
and  took  in  the  smooth  lawns  extending 
until  they  merged  into  a  bright-hued 
rose  garden  where  fountains  played. 
She  saw  terraces  to  her  left,  beyond 
which  she  caught  glimpses  of  a  spark- 
ling river,  and  further  off,  undulating 
meadowlands  with  woods  showing  the 
tints  of  autumn  against  the  sky.  Her 
heart  swelled. 

Why  Lady  Clevely  turned  with  a 
light  sigh  to  the  quiet  cousin  she  could 
not  say,  and,  holding  her  hand,  she  said 
with  a  smile — 

"My  dear,  you  are  welcome,"  and, 
somewhat  to  her  own  astonishment,  she 
led    the   girl   forward   towards   the    tea- 


table,  adding,  "You  must  be  tired  after 
your  journey." 

Miss  Berkely  cast  a  smile  over  her 
shoulder  towards  Miss  Jackson,  who, 
from  the  look  she  gave  in  return,  seemed 
to  take  tiie  little  incident  very  badly,  but 
she  kept  pace  with  Lady  Clevely,  talking 
all  the  time  volubly. 

Lilian  surveyed  the  new  comers  with 
a  critical  eye;  the  one  small  and  dainty, 
with  such  a  sweet  face  and  manner 
must  be  Miss  Jackson,  and  the  other,  tall 
and  handsome,  with  such  a  haughty,  de- 
fiant air,  must  be  the  companion,  so  it 
surprised  her  when  her  aunt  reversed 
the  order  of  her  thoughts  on  introduc- 
ing them. 

During  the  progress  of  tea,  Miss  Jack- 
son talked  much  of  her  season  in  Lon- 
don, smartly  criticising  the  various  peo- 
ple she  had  met,  not  always  kindly,  but 
with  a  wittiness  that  was  almost  talent. 

Laughter  and  men's  voices  proceeded 
from  the  house,  and  Miss  Jackson  saw 
four  men  advancing  towards  them. 

The  quartette  advanced  leisurely,  with 
the  usual  laziness  of  men  who  have 
tramped  miles  of  moorland,  each  feeling 
he  has  contributed  amply  towards  the 
game-bag,  a  feeling  which  induces  a 
kindly  fellowship  towards  the  world  in 
general. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  always  happens,  and  it  certainly  was 
true  in  the  little  party  sitting  round  Lady 
Clevely,  for  Sir  Guy  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  met  the  astonished '  eyes  of  Miss 
Nina  Berkeley,  and  with  two  strides  he 
was  holding  her  hand  in  his,  gladness 
radiating  his  whole  countenance. 

"This  is  a  pleasure,"  he  said,  speaking 
in  a  deep  tone  which  betrayed  to  all  the 
genuineness  of  his  words,  "I  had  thought 
we  should  not  meet  again." 

A  swift  blush   mounted   to   the   girl's 
brow,  and  she  smiled  softly. 
.     "I  am  honoured  by  being  remember- 
ed," she  said,  with  a  mischievous  glance. 

"Ah,  now  you  are  chaffing  me,  just 
as  you  used  to  do,"  gaily  returned  Sir 
Guy.  "Mother,"  he  akked,  turning  to 
Lady  Clevely,  "I  expect  you  are  mysti- 
fied, but  this  lady  and  I  are  quite  old 
friends,  although  we  never  knew  each 
other's  names ;    which  sounds  odd.    We 
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met  abroad  while  with  mutual  friends. 
Will  you  introduce  me,  or  am  I  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Jackson?"  and  he  looked  in- 
quiringly at  the  girl. 

"This  is  Nina,"  interrupted  Bertie; 
"that's  Miss  Jackson,"  pointing  to  the 
tall,  defiant-looking  girl.  Today  was  ap- 
parently a  dark  one  for  Miss  Jackson, 
for  her  face  at  this  unforseen  incident 
became  very  cloudy  indeed.  The  one 
man  she  had  hoped  to  impress  had,  as 
yet,  not  even  become  aware  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  when  at  length  he  was  in- 
troduced, he  paid  her  but  scant  attention. 
Captain  Adare,  however,  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  tried  to  bring  sunshine 
into  her  handsome  face. 

"it  is  extremely  awkward,"  Lady 
Clevely  said  afterwards  to  her  niece, 
''that  the  companion,  and  not  the  heiress, 
should  prove  to  be  Guy's  friend." 

Lilian  laughed. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  "I  esteem 
the  companion  far  above  the  other." 

"It  is  early  to  speak  so  definitely," 
replied  Lady  Clevely  mildly,  for  she  was 
loth  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
but  for  Miss  Jackson's  many  thousands 
per  annum,  and  the  falling  fortunes  of 
their  house,  she  would  be  of  Lilian's 
opinion  aiso. 

The  following  week  proved  one  of 
mixed  pleasure  to  the  heiress,  and  one 
of  quiet  enjoyment  and  not  a  little 
amusement  to  the  others,  and  if  Miss 
Jackson  lived  on  tenter-hooks  most  of 
the  time,  the  position  was  entirely  of 
her  own  making,  so  she  could  only  blame 
herself  for  any  discomfort  she  suffered. 

It  is  disappointing,  when  one  has  taken 
pains  to  make  clever  plans  which  seem 
to  fit  in  so  easily,  to  have  those  same 
plans  quietly  ignored  or  set  aside  in  so 
polite  and  charming  a  manner  that  one 
is  obliged  to  submit  smilingly  to  the  al- 
terations, when  at  heart  one  is  fuming 
with  annoyance. 

"To-day  is  Mrs.  Herriman's  garden- 
party  and  dance,"  announced  Lady  Cle- 
vely at  breakfast  one  morning,  "and  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  an  unmixed  pleas- 
ure, we  are  all  going.  We  are  to  dress 
there  for  the  dance,"  she  continued, 
glancing  at  the  letter  in  her  hand,  "as 
we  are  the  furthest  away." 


"What  a  wretched  arrangement,"  said 
Sir  Guy.  "We  shall  have  to  take  cart- 
loads of  luggage  and  waggonnette-loads 
of  maids,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Miss 
Jackson,  "for  I  feel  certain  you  could 
not  manage  without  yours." 

Miss  Jackson  blushed  becomingly. 

"Oh,  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  with 
Nina's  help,"  she  replied,  giving  him  a 
pretty  glance. 

Nina,  looking  at  her  from  across  the 
table,  said — 

"Hut  I'm  afraid  you  must  manage 
without  my  help,  for  I'm  not  going  to 
the  party." 

"Not  going!"  exclaimed  Harold,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  her.  "You  plunge 
me  in  grief,  Miss  Berkely.  May  I  ask 
why  you  are  not  going?" 

Before  she  could  reply,  Miss  Jackson 
nodded  approvingly,  and  said — 

"I  think  Nina  is  very  wise ;  knowing 
nobody,  I  daresay  she  would  be  bored." 

"Would  you  really  rather  not  go?" 
whispered  Lady  Clevely,  as  she  bent 
kindly  towards  Nina. 

The  girl  smiled  brightly,  with  a  queer 
little  look,  as  she  said — 

"I  would  much  rather  not  go,  and  I 
thought,  if  you  would  allow  me,  Lady 
Clevely,  that  I  would  take  Bertie  down 
by  the  river,  and  have  a  jolly  little  pic- 
nic all  by  ourselves."  She  smiled  at  the 
child's  happy  face  as  he  clapped  his 
hands  with  delight. 

"Oh,  lovely !"  he  cried  with  delight. 

Lady  Clevely  glanced  first  at  her  littie 
son,  then  at  her  step-son,  and  grew  very 
thoughtful.  Had  Miss  Jackson  anything 
to  do  with  the  girl's  decision — or  had — ? 
She  determined  to  allow  matters  to  drift ; 
a  wise  resolution,  since  she  couldn't 
change  anything. 

"Flora,"  said  Miss  Berkeley,  quietly, 
as  she  entered  her  cousin's  room  and 
witnessed  her  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  garden  party,  "make  the  most  of 
your  time.  I  am  leaving  next  week.  I 
don't  like  the  exhibition  of  your  foolish- 
ness. I've  given  you  the  chance  you 
begged,  but  I  am  not  proud  of  the  use 
you  have  made  of  it." 

Flora  turned  from  the  glass  with  a 
haughty  toss  of  her  head. 
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"Weil,"  she  said  sarcastically,  as  she 
turned  again  to  pin  on  a  Deflowered  hat, 
"the  men  are  such  a  stupid  lot." 

"But  not  stupid  enough,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Berkely. 

She  was  openly  disappointed  with  her 
cousin,  but  could  not  help  a  certain  in- 
terest in  the  situation. 

"From  what  I  have  noticed,  I  daresay 
you  will  have  something  to  tell  me  when 
I  see  you  to-morrow,"  she  added,  as  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  "but,  Flora,  you 
must  tell  everything  to  the  man  whom 
you  are  to  marry." 

Flora  laughed  in  a  strange,  forced 
way,  and  shot  a  swift  glance  at  her 
cousin  as  she  said  clearly — 

"I  wili  accept  none  but  Sir  Guy.  Em- 
ma says  it  is  an  open  secret  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  that  Lady  Clevely  wishes 
him  to  marry  me,  although  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  suppose  it  is  you  they  mean,  but 
as  we  have  changed  places  for  the  time 
being,  I  hope  the  gods  may  befriend 
me.  But  I  promise  you,  once  we  are  en- 
gaged, I  shall  hold  Sir  Guy  against  the 
world." 

She  laughed  softly,  and  continued 
laughing  even  after  Nina  had  closed 
the  door. 

"That  was  a  'bolt  from  the  blue'  "  she 
murmured,  as  she  took  up  her  gloves. 
"She  didn't  expect  that." 

True,  Nina  had  not  expected  it,  and 
she  heartily  wished  she  had  never  lent 
herself  to  this  deception ;  she  had  been 
weak,  and  her  aunt  Susan  and  Flora  had 
overcome  her  objections  with  their  re- 
peated entreaties. 

"Flora  was  beautiful,"  her  aunt  said, 
and,  given  opportunity,  she  would  sure- 
ly do  well  for  herself,  so  why  not  take 
Flora  instead  of  her  real  companion 
when  she  was  to  stay  with  the  Clevelys? 
And  would  Nina  impersonate  the  com- 
panion, just  this  once?"  So  the  heiress, 
thinking  her  money  more  an  attraction 
than  herself,  consented  against  her  better 
judgment.  The  plan  was  in  execution 
before  she  had  time  to  make  serious  ob- 
jection. 

"I  was  foolish,"  she  thought,  as  she 
left  her  cousin's  room.  "I  may  wreck 
my  own  happiness  because  of  it." 


"You  are  not  going  to  the  party,  1 
hear,  Miss  Berkely,"  said  Sir  Guy,  as 
he  met  her  at  a  turn  in  the  corridor.  She 
started  and  blushed  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  question,  but  recovering  herself, 
she  replied  brightly — ■ 

"Oh,  Bertie  and  I  expect  to  enjoy 
ourselves." 

"Where  have  you  planned  to  go?"  he 
asked. 

"We  think  the  old  mill  would  be  nice. 
There  is  such  a  glorious  bit  of  river 
running  below  it,  and — someone  is  call- 
ing you,  Sir  Guy ;  good  bye !"  With 
which  she  went  on  her  way,  smiling. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  love  more 
than  another,  it  is  to  find  spiders  in  my 
tea,"  said  Miss  Berkely  to  Bertie  some 
four  hours  later,  as  she  rescued  a  fright- 
ened insect  from  her  cup  with  a  spoon. 

"Let  me,  let  me,"  cried  Bertie,  "I'll 
fish  'em  out,"  and  his  plump  fingers 
clutched  the  spoon. 

The  clock  in  the  village  tower  had 
chimed  five,  but  the  sun  was  still  warm 
and  pleasant,  as  i  cast  long  shadows  upon 
the  river  and  lighted  up  the  old  mill  be- 
hind them.  The  murmur  of  the  water 
was  soft  and  dreamy,  bringing  thoughts 
to  the  girl's  mind  which  she  fain  would 
have  chased  away.  She  roused  herself 
at  the  sound  of  Bertie's  voice  and  the 
touch  of  his  hand  upon  her  sleeve. 

"It  is  jolly,  just  you  and  me,  isn't  it?" 
he  said.  "Aren't  you  glad  you  didn't 
go  to  the  other  party  ?  Oh,  there's  some- 
body coming  to  bother  us !" 

Miss  Berkely's  quick  glance  told  her 
who  was  coming,  and  a  bright  blush 
overspread  her  face. 

Bertie  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  cry 
of  delight. 

"It's  only  Guy,"  he  cried,  running  to 
meet  his  brother. 

"Well,  little  boy,"  said  Sir  Guy,  rest- 
ing his  hand  upon  Bertie's  curls,  but 
looking  at  the  grey  clad  figure  on  the 
grass,  "how  are  you  enjoying  your  pic- 
nic?" 

"Miss  Berkely,  have  you  any  tea  left?" 
he  asked,  throwing  himself  down  in  the 
grass,  and  stretching  his  long  limbs  at 
ease. 

"Not  for  truants,"  said  Nina,  with 
much    severity,    shaking   her   head,    and 
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guarding  the  tea-pot.  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  are  here  at  all,  Sir  Guy ; 
can  you,  Bertie?  At  this  moment  you 
should  be  making  yourself  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Herriman  and  her  guests." 

"You  see,"  he  said,  addressing  Bertie, 
"I  found  I  had  left  a  portion  of  myself 
at  home,  and  as  it  was  a  most  important 
part,  1  was  bound  to  come  and  fetch  it, 
wasn't  I,  Bertie  ?" 

Bertie's  eyes  grew  wide  in  wonder, 
and  Miss  Berkely  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. 

Bertie  surveyed  his  brother  solemn- 
ly, and  remarked  with  much  hesitation — 

"If  you  are  in  pieces,  Guy,  how  did 
you  get  here  ?" 

At  which  they  all  laughed  gaily.  Then 
Miss  Berkely  scrambled  to  her  feet. 

"Come,  Bertie,"  she  said,  "it's  time  to 
go  home.  I  promised  Lady  Clevely," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Sir  Guy,  "that 
I  would  take  Bertie  home  early." 

The  tea  things  were  packed,  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  get  into  the  donkey 
carriage.  Miss  Berkely  got  in  first,  and 
was  followed  alertly  by  Bertie. 

"Surely  you  are  not  going  to  be  so 
cruel  as  to  allow  me  to  walk  home  alone  !" 
cried  Sir  Guy,  in  doleful  voice.  Bertie 
patted  a  square  inch  of  cushion  beside 
him. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  girl,  "if  Bertie 
were  to  come  on  my  knee,  Emma  would 
not  mind  walking?"  with  a  kindly  smile 
at  the  maid  standing  at  the  donkey's 
head. 

"Capital,"  assented  Sir  Guy,  and  he 
promptly  took  his  piace  beside  her. 

They  drove  in  silence ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  cart  was  so  uneasy  in  its 
movements  that  they  had  no  breath  for 
talking;  but  Bertie  could  not  long  remain 
silent. 

"This-cart-is-awful-jolty-isn't-it  ?"  he 
gasped  as  well  as  he  could  between 
bumps. 

"It  isn't  hung  on  cee  springs,"  his 
brother  replied,  as  he  reined  in  the  will- 
ing donkey  which  had  carried  them  to 
the  lodge  gates  in  such  a  short  time  ;  too 
short,  he  thought,  as  they  now  bowled 
smoothly  along  the  avenue,  already  dusk 
in  the  shadow  of  the  giant  elms  and 
time-honoured  oaks. 


"You'll  be  starting  soon  for  the 
dance?"  said  Miss  Berkely  to  Sir  Guy 
on  their  arrival  at  the  house. 

"I  am  not  going  back,"  he  replied 
quietly;  "I'm  your  host,  you  know,  and 
I  can't  allow  you  to  have  dinner  alone. 
You  won't  send  me  back,  will  you,  Miss 
Berkely  ?" 

"1  think  1  would  be  justified  in  doing 
so,"  she  returned  quietly. 

How  the  dinner  came  to  an  end  Nina 
never  knew,  but  she  realised  that  ir  Guy 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  it.  She 
had  determined,  as  she  supped  on  a  soft 
black  dinner  gown  and  fastened  a  dainty 
rose  in  her  bodice,  that  she  would  be 
natural  and  forget  her  tremors,  but  her 
hands  trembled  so  that  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  fasten  the  row  of  pearls  which 
was  the  only  ornament  she  wore.  How- 
ever, Sir  Guy  talked  so  pleasantly  and 
easily  that  she  soon  regained  her  na- 
tural manner,  and  the  dinner  proved 
bright,  and  even  merry  at  times. 

"VVe  shall  have  coffee  on  the  terrace," 
he  said.  "The  evening  is  so  warm,  and 
the  moon  is  perfect." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  low  window 
from  which  they  could  gain  the  terrace. 

"One  moment,"  he  said,  "you  must 
have  a  cloak,"  and,  returning  from  the 
hall,  he  placed  a  fleecy  garment  over  her 
shoulders. 

"How  delightful !"  cried  the  girl,  as 
she  stepped  into  the  moonlight,  and  saw 
the  gleaming  silver  river  below  them, 
with  the  trees  rising  dark  beyond  it.  As 
they  stood  gazing  at  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  his  hand  sought  hers,  and  he  held 
it  in  a  firm  clasp. 

"Nina,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
thrilled  her,  "Nina,  I  loved  you  when  I 
first  saw  you,  and  now — well,  I  cannot 
let  you  go  out  of  my  life  again.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  you  won't  mind  mar- 
rying a  poor  man." 

Miss    Berkley    shivered   as   with   cold. 

"1  must  first  tell  you  something,"  she 
said  chokingly,  and  leaning  against  the 
stone  balustrade  for  support  as  she  did 
so,  and  keeping  her  face  in  the  shadow, 
she  told  the  story  of  her  deception.  When 
at  last  she  paused,  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  fa~e,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice — 
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"And  what  do  you  think  of  me  now,      circled   her.     "But   tell   me   what   I    am 


please?" 

He  raised  her  face,  that  the  moon- 
light might  linger  in  the  shy  eyes  and 
upon  the  tremulous  lips. 

"You  did  it  out  of  the  great  kindness 
of  vour  heart,"  he  said,  as  his  arm  en- 


anxiously  waiting  to  hear." 

And  in  earnest  voice  she  replied,  with 
a  naturalness  peculiar  to  her : — 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  wait- 
ing-. I  think,  all  my  life." 


HE  KNEW! 

The  inspector  was  examining  Standard  I,  and  all  the  class  had 
been  specially  told  beforehand  by  their  master.  "Don't  answer  unless 
you  are  almost  certain  your  answer  is  correct." 

History  was  the  subject. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  said  the  inspector,  who  was  the  mother  of  our 
great  Scottish  hero,  Robert  Bruce?" 

He  pointed  to  the  top  boy,  then  round  the  class.  There  was  no 
answer.  Then  at  last  the  heart  of  the  teacher  of  that  class  leapt  with 
joy.     The  boy  who  was  standing  at  the  very  foot  had  held  up  his  hand. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  inspector,  encouragingly,  "who  was  she?" 

"Please,  sir,  Mrs.  Bruce." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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PLEASURE 


Grand    Scenery,    Fishing,    Hunting    and    Boating.     Most    Equable    and    Health-Giving 
Climate  in  the  Glorious  Lake  District  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 

You  Are  Welcome  to  a  Free  Map 

Which  we  have  published  showing  the  Fruit  and  Lake  Districts  with  photographs  of 
orchard  and  fruit  scenes;  fishing  and  hunting  scenes;  statistics  in  regard  to  weather, 
rainfall,  prices  of  product,  markets  and  general  information. 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  first  class  fruit  lands  on  direct  existing  lines  of 
transportation  in  British  Columbia.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  maps 
free  of  charge  and  give  you  all  of  the  information  in  our  power  whether  you  buy  land 
from  us  or  not.     Write  today. 

The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SECURITY  CO. 

NAKUSP,  B.C. 


Orchard  Tracts. 
Wholesale  Blocks. 
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PROFIT 


Ji.ooo  and  More  Profit  Per  Acre  Annually  is  Being  Made   Growing  Fruit,  Especially 
Apples,  in  the   Glorious  Lake  District  of  Southern   British   Columbia. 


Log  of  the  Royal  Vancouver 
Yacht  Club 


E.  A.  Lucas 


THIS  month  brings  the  season — the 
best  season  yet — to  its  full  flush. 
A  squadron  numbering  some 
fifty  sail  is  off  to  Seattle  to  at- 
tend the  International  Regatta.  Alexan- 
dra will  by  this  time  either  have  success- 
fully defended  her  cup,  or  will  have 
dipped  her  flag  to  Geary's  Spirit  II.  As 
an  after-the-fact  prophesy,  the  opinion  is 
ventured  that  Alexandra  has  taken  the 


in  the  26's,  Tillicum  in  the  21's  and 
Horace  Stone's  18-footer,  and  there  are 
a  dozen  speedy  second  choices  in  the 
different  classes  as  well. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  Seattle  yacht 
clubs  are  amalgamating.  This  is  fine. 
There  is  no  real  reason,  geographical 
or  otherwise,  for  two  clubs  in  Seattle 
and  the  amalgamation  will  be  productive 
of  added  strength  and  influence.     Here's 


first  two  races  by  a  margin  of  over  two 
minutes.  Sails  are  the  thing,  and  this 
year  the  Fife  boat  has  a  suit  of  sails  that 
show  class ;  no  flat  luff,  no  bulging  leech, 
no  fluttering  jib.  A  bad  curve  in  a  main- 
sail means  more  to  a  yacht's  windward 
work  than  a  bad  bump  in  her  hull — a 
fact  which  has  meant  defeat  to  many  an 
enthusiastic  skipper.  Alexandra  has  the 
best  of  everything  this  year ;  Geary  says 
he  can  beat  her,  so  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see. 

Of  course  the  Alexandra  Cup  races 
overshadow  everything  else  as  usual,  and 
yet  there  will  be  just  as  keen  racing  in 
a  dozen  other  of  the  races  as  in  the  big 
event.  They  will  have  to  bring  out  very 
fast  yachts  to  defeat  the  Iola  in  the  32- 
foot  class,  Madeleine  in  the  29's,  Asthore 


every    good    wish    to    the    new    Seattle 
Yacht  Club. 

The  R.  V.  Y.  C.  pulled  off  a  pretty 
good  race  around  Texada  Island  the 
other  day.  Any  yacht  club  that  can  get 
seven  big  yachts  to  enter  a  race  lasting 
three  and  a  half  days  is  doing  something 
for  the  sport  that  is  worth  while,  some- 
thing that  can  be  held  up  with  credit  to 
yachtsmen  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  an  example  of  what  we  are  doing  on 
this  coast.  The  power  boat  race  from 
here  to  Seattle  to  be  started  on  the  29th 
will  have  more  entries  than  any  long 
distance  race  than  was  ever  held  before 
anywhere.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty 
cruising  motor  yachts  will  start  in  this 
event. 


POTENTIAL  GANADA 
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Naramata 

A  Fruit  Growing  Community 


FINE  fruit  growing  by  the  intensive 
farming  of  small  tracts  has  be- 
come elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  The  horticulturist  of 
today  is  a  man  or  woman  of  education 
and  business  acumen,  preferring  the  out- 
door life  to  the  bustle  and  din  and 
cramped  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
city. 

To  produce  the  best  in  fruit  requires 
intelligent  and  persistent  application,  but 
the  reward  for  the  effort  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  returns  that  can  be  obtained  from 
energy  directed  along  the  well  beaten 
path  of  commercial  or  professional  life 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense. 

Then,  too,  the  attendant  enjoyment 
and  the  freedom  is  greater,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  healthfulness  of  such  an  occu- 
pation. 

Choice  of  location  is  of  vast  import- 
ance for  first  quality  fruit  raising — the 
ordinary  crops  can  be  produced  almost 
anywhere — but  the  large  profit  paying 
fruit,  must  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible 
in  size,  colour,  and  flavour  and  certain 
localities  certainly  are  more  suitable 
than  others  for  the  work. 

The  Okanagan  Valley  of  British  Col- 
umbia is  now  famous  the  world  over  as 
a  fruit  producing  district.  It  has  the 
right  kind  of  soil,  a  warm,  sandy  loam; 
and    enjoys    a    greater    amount    of    sun- 


shiny weather  than  many  other  parts  of 
the  Province.  This  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  fruit  raising,  for  without  plenty 
of  sunshine  fruit  lacks  both  colour  and 
flavour. 

Naramata  is  a  new  town  in  this  won- 
derful valley.  It  is  situated  overlooking 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Okanagan  Lake. 
The  area  around  Naramata  is  peculiarly- 
adapted  for  fruit  raising.  Apples, 
grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  prunes, 
nectarines,  quinces,  apricots,  walnuts, 
peppers,  peanuts  and  even  tobacco  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality  are  readily  grown 
there. 

Fruit  from  the  orchards  around  the 
Okanagan  Lake  has  received  prizes  re- 
peatedly and  medals  have  been  captured 
at  London  Expositions  by  fruit  from 
this  portion  of  British  Columbia. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS   AT    NARAMATA. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  dry.  The 
rainfall  rarely  exceeds  ten  inches,  while 
the  coast  rainfall  is  eighty  inches.  There 
are  no  sudden,  catastrophic,  body-wreck- 
ing changes,  such  as  one  finds  in  the 
East.  The  changes  are  very  gradual. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  and  a 
most  invigorating  air. 

It  would  not  be  truthful  to  say  there 
is  no  winter  in  Naramata.  There  is: 
but  it  is,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
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the  mildest  kind  of  winter,  one  in  which 
the  children  play  out  of  doors  in  Jan- 
uary. Now  and  then,  however,  there 
comes  a  radical  change  in  which  the  mer- 
cury may  drop  helow  zero,  hut  such 
spells  are  unusual  in  occurrence  and  brief 
in  duration.  The  normal  thing  is  a  win- 
ter like  that  of  1908  in  which  the  lowest 
was  two  below  zero  for  one  ni°ht  only. 


Bridal  Veil   Falls,   Naramata. 

Okanagan  Lake  remains  open  even  in 
the  severest  winters,  and  wild  ducks 
make  it  their  winter  headquarters,  feed- 
ing often  within  gun  shot  of  the  wharf. 
The  mild,  invigorating  climate,  is  at- 
tracting settlers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  people  .of  means  wl'o 
can  afford  to  pay  handsome  prices  for 
what  suits  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
places  where  the  climate  conspires  with 


man  and  the  soil  to  produce  comfort, 
culture,  beauty,  health  and  profit  in  one 
combination.  There,  people  are  bound  co 
have  their  homes. 

In  the  fruit  growing  business  the  win- 
ter is  a  slack  season  and  a  most  enjoyable 
time.  It  is  a  time  of  leisure,  giving  op- 
portunity to  rest  up,  read  up,  visit 
friends,  etc. 

Homes  thus  planted  in  a  genial  climate, 
amid  congenial  social  and  natural  sur- 
roundings, have  long  chances  of  happi- 
ness which  are  not  available  in  the  iso- 
lation of  a  farm,  or  a  lot  cast  among  the 
unintelligent,  or  amid  conditions  other- 
wise inharmonious. 

The  illustrations  here  given  show 
some  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Nara- 
mata district. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  only  fair  to 
many  to  say  that,  developing  a  fruit  lot 
is  not  a  poor  man's  proposition,  although 
many  poor  people  have  succeeded.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  advise  those  who 
have  not  some  capital,  or  an  assured  in- 
come to  tackle  the  contract.  A  wheat 
farm  may  yield  an  income  the  second 
year,  but  it  is  not  so  with  fruit  trees. 
Five  or  six  years  must  elapse  before  they 
become  profitable,  and  a  man  must  live 
in  the  meanwhile.  And  so,  while  there 
are  energetic  people  who  get  their  land 
and  take  their  chances  on  the  rest  and 
win  out,  we  would  not  feel  wai  ranted  in 
advising  this  as  a  course  of  action  for 
every  one.  But  for  the  man  who  has 
capital  or  income,  and  can  carry  his 
orchard  till  his  orchard  gets  ready  to 
carry  him,  the  home  in  the  peach  or  apple 
orchard  is  the  ideal  thing. 

What  can  be  done  on  a  small  tract  of 
land  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures : 

Two  hundred  tons  of  Northern  Spy 
apples  were  sold  from  twenty  acres  of 
12-vear-old  trees,  producing  a  net  pro- 
fit of  $10,875. 

Strawberries,  from  a  strip  of  land 
three  feet  wide  and  eighteen  rods  long 
were  sold  in  1907  at  a  figure  amounting 

to  $1,935  Per  acre- 

The  crop  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
peach  trees  planted  among  apple  trees, 
was  sold  for  $800 ;  this  would  figure  out 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1,200  per  acre. 
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Naramata  Cascade. 


Another  case  of  profitable  peach  grow- 
ing is  that  of  fruit  on  5-year-old  trees 
being  sold  on  the  tree  for  $355  per  acre, 
the  purchaser  gathering  and  shipping 
them. 

And  these  cases  are  not  something 
that  cannot  be  duplicated ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, where  intelligent  and  industrious 
cultivation  is  pursued. 

MARKETS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Inseparably  bound  up  with  this  matter 
of  cash  returns  from  the  orchard  is  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  it 
bears.  Where  shall  it  be  placed  and  how 
shall  it  be  got  there? 

In  answer  to  the  first  it  may  be  said 
that  the  great  North-west,  with  the  min- 


ing camps  of  British  Columbia,  will  be 
our  nearest  markets.  The  millions  of 
people  who  will  be  raising  wheat  will  be 
both  able  and  willing  to  buy  our  peaches 
and  apples  of  the  finest  flavours.  But 
we  look  beyond.  Apples  from  this  val- 
ley already  go  to  Australia  and  to  Eng- 
land. They  give  great  satisfaction  in 
both  places.  Trial  shipments  have  been 
sent  to  Japan  and  China  with  gratifying 
results.  They  have  nothing  like  them  in 
those  countries.  As  in  the  case  of  our 
wheat  the  Orient  will  look  to  us  as  the 
nearest  producers  of  high  grade  fruit, 
and  as  our  products  become  more  widelj 
known  a  limitless  market  will  have  been 
secured   among  those   teeming   millions. 

Apples  keep,  but  in  the  case  of  peaches 
and  other  fruits  which  do  not  keep  so 
well  nor  ship  so  far,  a  market  is  secured 
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Houseboat  Party  on  Okanagan  Lake. 


in  another  way.  Canneries  are  being 
built  which  will  gladly  receive  the  fruit 
that  is  too  ripe  to  ship,  or  of  second  grade 
in  size  and  quality.  There  is  a  cannery 
at  Penticton,  another  at  Peachland,  and 
Summerland  has  taken  steps  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  larger  than  either.  In  due 
time  Naramata  also  will  have  one  of  its 
own. 

As   to   transportation   it   may   be   said 
that  on  the  lake  the  C.  P.  R.  has  three 


steamers,  and  it  is  building  barges  on 
which  cars  will  be  brought  down  and 
left  at  the  wharf.  Nine  miles  away  is 
the  extension  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
road  to  the  coast  re-surveyed  last  year. 
As  that  line  is  two  hundred  miles  shorter 
than  the  main  line  and  has  much  lighter 
grades,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
within  five  years  the  bulk  of  C.  P.  R. 
traffic  and  its  flyers  will  be  passing  in 
sieht  of  our  doors. 


Naramata  Bench  Land  in  Virgin  State. 
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This  Land  Will  Produce  Heavy  Crops  of  Finest  Quality. 


In  addition  the  Great  Northern  system 
will  tap  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  ; 
they  are  already  running  within  thirty 
miles  of  it. 

Fruit  raising  in  British  Columbia  is 
the  solution  to  the  problem  :  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  sons,  and  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  daughters,  too?  No  hetter 
oecupations  could  he  found,  and  to  go 
into  a  new  but  proven  district,  to  plant 
an  orchard,  tend  and  care  for  it  until  it 


reaches  maturity  is  interesting  and  emin- 
ently profitable. 

While  the  trees  are  growing,  small 
fruits  or  other  crops  can  be  successfully 
produced  between  the  tree  rows,  until 
such  time  as  the  orchard  comes  into 
bearing — then  the  question  of  family  in- 
come is  settled.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  man  from  the  city  should  go  in 
for  small  acreage  fruit  culture  when  such 
inducements  and   results   are   offered? 


E.    G.     PRIOR 
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Get  the  Best.  Styles  for  Lawns,  Farms  and  Ranches.  Made 
of  high  carlion  wire,  galvanized  and  then  painted  white.  Tougher 
and  stronger  wire  than  goes  into  any  other  fence.  Get  1909 
prices  aDd  illustrated  booklet. 
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Small  Holdings 

Chas.  E.  Hope 


AT  the  present  time  there  is  a  re- 
markable movement  going  on  in 
the  direction  of  cutting  up  some 
of  the  larger  farms  on  the  Lower 
Fraser  Valley  into  small  blocks  of  five, 
ten  and  twenty  acres,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  these  have  been  sold.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Some  people  look  upon 
it  a  little  askance,  but  new  things  have 
always  been  looked  at  askance  in  their 
initial  stages. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  enquire 
into  this  movement  and  see  whether  it  is 
economically  sound,  or  a  wild  cat  move- 
ment only. 

The  prices  which  have  been  given  will 
average  about  $100  an  acre  for  small 
blocks,  say  up  to  10  acres,  in  some  cases 
a  little  more  and  in  other  cases  a  trifle 
less.  This  is  for  unimproved  land,  and 
generally  speaking  within  say  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  new  electric  tram  line 
running  through  the  Langley  District 
and  connecting  it  with  Vancouver.  This 
small  acreage  movement,  while  not  con- 
fined to  the  Langley  District,  is  per- 
haps more  prominent  there  than  any- 
where else. 

There  has  been  a  very  extensive  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction  in  different 
parts  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia 
for  some  years  back,  and  prices  for  un- 
improved land,  in  some  cases  bush  land, 
and  others  more  or  less  open  land  requir- 
ing irrigation,  have  ranged  from  $100  to 
$300  per  acre,  and  speaking  generally 
the  purchasers  of  these  blocks  have  done 
well.  In  speaking  of  "purchasers"  it  is 
intended  to  confine  this  word  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  actually  set- 
tled on  the  land.  This  movement  has 
resulted  in  settling  up  large  areas  in  the 
Okanagan  and  Kootenay  Districts,  chief- 
ly for  fruit  growing  and  chicken  rais- 
ing. The  question  naturally  arises,  is  the 
Lower  Fraser  where  the  present  move- 


ment has  started,  as  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose  as  the  interior  points  above  men- 
tioned, and  are  the  prices  now  being 
paid  fair  figures  for  what  is  being  sold? 
As  regards  the  first  question,  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
would  lead  one  unhesitatingly  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  as  well  adapted  as  any  of  the 
interior  points  of  the  Province,  and  in 
some  cases  better,  inasmuch  as,  being 
much  nearer  to  the  largest  provincial 
local  market  a  greater  variety  of 
things  can  be  grown  at  a  profit ; 
this  district  requires  no  irrigation ;  gener- 
ally speaking  the  cost  of  clearing  is 
very  much  less  than  it  is  anywhere 
around  Vancouver,  or  between  West- 
minster and  Vancouver,  or  on  the  coast 
North  of  Vancouver,  and  there  is  no 
question  also  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
is  very  much  better, — it  ranges  from  a 
heavy  clay  to  a  light  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  The  best  of  it  for  this  purpose  is 
undoubtedly  the  clay  (not  a  heavy  clay) 
and  sandy  loams,  unless  one  intends  go- 
ing into  some  kind  of  vegetable  culture, 
other  than  potatoes.  For  chicken  raising 
and  fruit  growing,  the  clay  loam,  if  fair- 
ly light,  can  hardly  be  beaten,  and  the 
same  would  apply  to  the  richer  sandy 
loams.  The  great  bulk  of  the  land  which 
is  being  subdivided  would  come  within 
these  two  classes.  This  district  is  served 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
by  both  the  C.  P.  R.  and  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railways,  it  also  has  a  steamboat 
service,  which  runs  from  Westminster 
daily,  both  up  and  down  the  river,  call- 
ing practically  anywhere  on  the  banks, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be 
an  electric  tram  service  running  from 
Vancouver  through  Langley,  at  least  as 
far  as  Abbottsford,  so  that  practically  no 
part  of  the  district  South  of  the  river, 
which  includes  Langley,  Surrey  and 
Matsqui,  will  be  more  than  say  three  or 
four  miles  from  a  railway  station,  elec- 
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The  chief  reason  is  that  the  "GILLETTE"  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  shaver  the  world  over  for  a  quick — 
simple — easy — comfortable  shave. 

The  best  proof  that  the  "GILLETTE"  is  the  highest  type 
of  perfection  in  razors  is,  that  the  men  of  all  civilized  lands  now 
demand  the  "GILLETTE'""  Eazor  and  the  "New  Process" 
Blades. 

The  men  of  Canada  are  especially  well  pleased  with  the 
"GILLETTE,"  and  take  not  a  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  by  Canadians  in  the  Canadian  factory  at  Montreal. 

You  can  examine  the  "Gillette"  at  your  Jewelers  or 
Druggists — at  Cutlery  or  Hardware  dealers — or  at  any 
Sporting  Goods  or  Departmental  Store.  Standard  sets  $5 
— for  sale  everywhere. 


THE  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 
Office  and  Factory,  63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 
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trie  tram  station  or  steamboat  landing'. 
This  district  is  well  opened  up  with 
roads,  although  some  of  the  roads  could 
with  advantage  be  improved.  There  are 
numerous  stores,  schools,  churches, 
blacksmith  shops,  postofhees  and  tele- 
phone stations  all  through  the  district, 
which  has  been  settled  now  for  some- 
thing over  twenty  years,  some  parts  of  it 
very  much  longer  than  that. 

All  kinds  of  fruit,  other  than  tropical 
fruits,  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  as  regards  vegetables. 


acres  the  question  of  a  few  dollars,  more 
or  less,  on  the  price  of  the  land  is  of 
little  moment  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  clearing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  districts  referred 
to  can  be  cleared  for  from  $50  to 
$100  an  acre  including  stumps.  Many 
people  know  how  much  more  than  this 
it  costs  to  clear  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Vancouver  or  up  the 
coast. 

When    considering    the    question    of 
price   it   must   be    remembered   that   the 


The  chicken  and  egg  business  has  hard- 
ly begun  to  be  exploited,  but  owing  to 
the  mild  winters,  very  much  milder  in 
fact  than  other  parts  of  the  Province, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  this  industry ;  all  those 
who  are  in  the  business  are  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well,  in  fact  one  rarely  hears 
of  a  failure,  and  never  where  ordinary 
attention  is  given.  Clover  is  a  natural 
growth  of  the  soil  and  there  is  room  for 
bee  culture,  and  many  other  small  in- 
dustries of  that  kind,  which  are  hardly 
touched  as  yet. 

Now  as  regards  the  price  which  is  be- 
ing given  for  this  land.  The  terms 
"high"  and  "low"  as  applied  to  either 
prices  or  anything  else,  are  purely  terms 
of  comparison,  and  in  buying  five  or  ten 


farthest  part  of  the  Lower  Fraser  Val- 
ley is  only  about  75  miles  from  Van- 
couver, that  this  is  practically  the  only 
farming  district  of  any  size  anywhere 
near  Vancouver ;  that  the  City  of  Van- 
couver has  a  population  of  about  90,000 
people,  and  that  the  City  of  Westminster, 
Victoria'  and  Nanaimo  are  all  growing 
very  fast,  in  fact  the  consuming 
population  is  growing  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  the  producing  capacity 
of  ihe  rural  districts.  Land  anywhere 
near  Vancouver,  say  within  fifteen  miles, 
can  safely  be  considered  as  costing  twice 
as  much  to  clear,  as  land  in  the  rural 
districts  will  cost,  say  from  $200  an  acre 
up,  and  this,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
land  itself,  from  $200  to  $2,000  per  acre, 
makes  it  far  too  expensive  for  any  kind 
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of  even  intensive  farming,  and  in  fact 
little  of  it  is  being  bought,  except  for 
suburban  residences.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  Vancouver  is  not  only 
the  largest  consuming  point  in  the  entire 
Province,  but  it  is  the  shipping  point  for 
the  Klondike  goldfields  and  all  the 
logging  and  mining  camps  up  the  coast, 
consequently  these  small  holdings  on  the 
Lower  Fraser  have  not  only  to  supply 
Vancouver,  but  practically  all  the  coast 
for  hundreds  of  miles  North  as  far  as 
Prince  Rupert,  and  there  is  no  farming 
district  at  all  comparable  with  the  Lower 
Fraser  anywhere  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  Vancouver. 


and  practically  everything  which  is  pro- 
duced on  a  farm. 

The  Lower  Fraser  Valley  farmer  is 
protected  from  imports  from  the  United 
States  by  the  customs  duties,  and  from 
the  farmers  on  the  praisies  by  a  thous- 
and-mile railway  haul.  If  every  inch  of 
cultivable  land  on  the  Lower  Fraser  was 
cleared  and  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  more  than 
supply  the  Vancouver  and  Northern 
coast  markets. 

The  total  area  of  cultivable  land  (when 
cleared)  in  the  whole  valley  will  hardly 
be    more    than   400,000   acres ;    compare 


As  a  matter  of  fact  this  district  has 
not  begun  to  supply  either  Vancouver 
or  the  Northern  Coast  markets.  For  in- 
stance the  Klondike  takes  almost  all  its 
potatoe  supply  from  Seattle,  where  they 
have  to  pay  more  freight  as  well  as  duty. 
The  amount  of  farm  produce  shipped 
into  Vancouver  from  points  outside  the 
Province  is  increasing  enormously  every 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  farm  clear- 
ings, both  great  and  small,  are  also  in- 
creasing. Very  few  people  are  aware  of 
the  enormous  quantities  of  fresh  veget- 
ables brought  from  San  Francisco,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  can  be  grown  on  the 
Lower  Fraser  to  just  as  good  advantage 
as  they  can  in  San  Francisco.  Vancou- 
ver also  imports  car  loads  of  eggs,  but- 
ter and  fruit  every  week,  not  tons  re- 
member, but  car  loads.  The  same  thing 
can   be  said  of  bams,   bacon,   oats,  hay 


this  with  the  area  of  farm  lands  imme- 
diately tributary  (say,  within  75  miles' 
radius)  of  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Winni- 
peg, and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  why  our 
Fraser  Valley  farm  lands  are  worth  more 
than  similarly  situated  lands  elsewhere  in 
Canada.  A  comparison  of  the  crops  pro  • 
duced  and  the  prices  realised  for  them — 
which  to  us  in  the  city  are  only  too  well 
known, — still  further  emphasizes  this 
point.  Then  again  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten than  Vancouver  with  a  population 
rapidly  nearing  the  100,000  mark  has 
nearly  doubled  during  the  last  four  years, 
and  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
city  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  is  now  the  fourth  city  in  Canada, 
and,  judging  by  appearances,  will  very 
soon  be  the  third.  This  means  a  con- 
tinuance of  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
farm   produce,   as  the  consuming  popu- 
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lation  is  growing  far  faster  than  the  rural 
population  can  possibly  supply  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  land  in  the  Lower 
Fraser  Valley  takes  time  to  clear,  but 
this  disadvantage  is  compensated  for  by 
three  things, — first,  a  more  rapid  growth 
of  fruit  trees  than  in  some  of  the  interior 
points  of  the  Province ;  secondly,  slight- 
ly earlier  season,  and  thirdly,  (and  this 
is  a  very  important  point),  the  very  fact 
of  its  taking  some  little  time  to  clear 
the  land  and  get  it  into  cultivation,  pre- 
vents any  large,  area,  (formerly  wild), 
being  suddenly  put  into  cultivation, 
which  of  course  might  cause  temporary 
disarrangements  of  the  market. 

Another  thing  which  many  people 
will  think  a  disadvantage,  although  per- 
haps others  might  not,  is  that  many  of 
the  new  settlers  are  inexperienced  as  to 
the  conditions  ruling  in  this  Province, 
as  well  as  inexperienced  in  farming  oper- 
ations. It  is  far  better  for  an  inexperi- 
enced man  to  go  comporatively  slow 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  as  he  will 
then  make  fewer  mistakes,  in  fact  by  the 
time  he  has  got  his  land  cleared  and  in 
shape,  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
will  be  pretty  well  posted  on  the  kinds 
of  farming  for  which  his  land  is  best 
adapted,  whereas  if  he  had  invested  his 
money  in  fully  cleared  land,  or  a  farm  in 
full  operation,  the  chances  are  very 
strong  that  he  would  lose  some  of  his 
monev  the  first  two  or  three  years  before 


he  thoroughly  understood  the  business. 
An  impartial  view  of  the- whole  situa- 
tion would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
future  of  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley  is  un- 
doubtedly in  small  holdings,  and  particu- 
larly those  bush  portions  of  the  Langley, 
Matsqui,  Surrey  and  Maple  Ridge  Dis- 
tricts, where  the  soil  conditions  are  right 
and  which  are  not  too  far  from  Van- 
couver. 

The  writer  some  twenty  years  ago  of- 
ten used  to  walk  from  Westminster  to 
Vancouver,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
Very  recently  he  walked  from  Langley 
to  Westminster,  a  distance  of  about  16 
miles,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  be- 
tween the  limits  of  the  Langley  Fort  Vil- 
lage and  the  Westminster  City  limits 
there  were  five  or  six  times  the  number 
of  houses  that  there  were  twenty  years 
ago  between  Westminster  and  Van- 
couver, and  there  is  far  more  evidence 
of  growth  now  in  this  district  than  there 
was  on  the  Westminster- Vancouver 
Road  at  that  time.  To  anyone  who  knows 
this  district  from  Vancouver  to  West- 
minster at  the  present  time,  this  needs 
no  comment. 

In  a  future  issue  it  is  proposed  to  show 
why  these  lands  are  not  only  fair  value 
at  the  present  average  price  but  that 
they  are  likely  in  the  comparatively  near 
future  to  be  worth  on  their  merits  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  now  being  asked — but 
this  is  another  story. 
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Forest  Reserves 


THE  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the 
report  for  the  year  1908  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Campbell,  which  has  lately  been 
issued.  The  Riding  Mountain  reserve, 
the  largest  of  these,  is  the  most  fully 
treated.  Its  topography  and  condition 
in  regard  to  lumbering  are  noted  and 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  place 
it  must  occupy  in  regard  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  adjacent  country,  both  for 
domestic   and   industrial    purposes.      An 


ganized  with  a  Chief  Ranger  in  charge 
of  six  assistant  rangers.  The  protection 
of  game  on  the  reserve  is  also  being 
given  consideration. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Moose  Mountain  reserve  re- 
sults from  its  use  as  a  summer  resort, 
especially  along  the  shore  of  Fish  Lake. 
Regulations  for  granting  occupation  of 
camping  sites  by  lease  or  otherwise  are 
under  consideration.  The  main  ques- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  reserve 
is  its  protection  from  fire. 


The  flavor  lingers. 

The  aroma  lingers. 

The  pleasure  lingers. 

And  you  will  linger 
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evidence  of  the  latter  is  the  granting  of 
permission  to  the  Minnedosa  Power  Co. 
of  Minnedosa,  Man.,  to  erect  a  dam  on 
Clear  Lake,  in  the  reserve,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  water  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan 
available  for  the  production  of  power. 
The  timber  survey  of  the  reserve  is  prac- 
tically completed.  The  fire  ranging  ser- 
vice on  the  reserve,  and,  in  addition,  on 
the  Duck  Lake  and  Porcupine  reserves 
was  during  the  year  previous  ( 1907)  or- 


The  setting  aside  of  a  permanent  for- 
est reserve  to  the  north  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  opposite  Prince  Albert, 
has  also  been  recommended. 

Notice  is  also  taken  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Irrigation  Convention  in 
1907  favouring  a  forest  reserve  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies. 

TIMBER  REGULATIONS. 

The  amended  timber  regulations 
adopted  in  December.  1907,  are  given  in 
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full.  The  main  principle  of  these  is 
that  the  timber  is  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction  at  the  office  of  the  timber  agent 
for  the  district,  and  that  before  being  of- 
fered for  sale  each  berth  shall  be  sur- 
veyed and  shall  be  examined  by  a  com- 
petent cruiser.  The  timber  cruiser  then 
submits  a  sworn  report  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  timber  and  on  this 
report  an  upset  price  for  the  berth  is 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

FIRE   RANGING. 

During  the  season  of  1907  forty-seven 
fire  rangers  were  employed  patrolling  the 
forest  reserves  and  forested  districts,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  B.  C.  Railway  belt, 
21 ;  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, (from  the  international  boundary 
to  the  Saskatchewan  River) ,  7 ;  Edmon- 
ton district,  5  ;  Prince  Albert  district,  7 ; 
rangers  were  also  kept  along  the  C.  N. 
R.  from  Erwood  to  The  Pas,  two  along 
the  Athabaska  River  from  Athabaska 
Landing  to  Lake  Athabaska  and  in  the 
Lesser  Slave  district.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  great  risk  of  fire  along  the  G.  T. 
P.    construction.      Reports    of    extensive 


damage  by  fire  to  forests  in  the  district 
west  of  Edmonton  were  not,  however, 
officially  confirmed. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  adequate  fire  protection  to  the 
forest  country  north  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, stretching  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Rockies. 

TREE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  value  of  the  work  of  the  Forestry 
Branch  in  the  free  distribution  of  trees 
from  Indian  Head  to  farmers  in  the 
North-west  is  noted,  and  suggestions 
made  for  improved  facilities  at  the  Nur- 
sery Station.  The  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  tree  planting  division,  Mr.  N.  M. 
Ross,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
Superintendent's  report,  announces  a  dis- 
tribution of  over  1,700,000  trees  in  the 
spring  of  1907.  In  1908  trees  were  sent 
to  1424  applicants ;  of  these  464  were  in 
Manitoba,  659  in  Saskatchewan  and  301 
in  Alberta.  Planting  on  the  Spruce 
Woods  forest  reserve,  the  growth  of  con- 
ifers at  Indian  Head  and  the  permanent 
plantations  at  the  Nursery  Station  are 
also  discussed. 
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IRRIGATION. 

The  subject  of  irrigation,  which  also  is 
placed  under  the  Superintendent  of  For- 
estry, constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  report. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  work  so  far 
done  and  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  are  dwelt  upon  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  line  of  work  in  the 
neighbouring  states  of  the  Union  re- 
ferred  to. 

The  Irrigation  Act  is  also  touched 
upon.  The  general  principle  of  the  law 
is  stated  as  follows:  "'The  principle  of 
the  law  is  that  the  water  is  public  pro- 
perty and  that  any  rights  to  the  use  of 
it  do  not  convey  any  property  in  it,  but 
are  granted  for  beneficial  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  specific  location.  If  any 
larger  right  were  permitted  to  exist,  a 
riglit  to  water  might  be  held  speculative- 
ly and  not  used  beneficially.  One  person 
or  company  might  get  control  of  the 
water  and  have  a  monopoly  which  would 
place  the  holders  of  land  dependent  on 
the  stream  at  their  mercy.  The  evi- 
dence of  experience  is  against  the  unre- 
stricted transfer  of  water  rights,  and 
the  proper  policy  seems  to  be  to  adhere 
in  the  main  to  the  principle  already  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  making  the  right 
to  the  use  of  water  appurtenant  to  the 
land." 

The  "duty  of  water"  and  its  determin- 
ation is  also  taken  up. 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  taking  over  of  the  Dominion  parks 
by  the  Department  and  the  organizing 
of  their  administration  is  also  treated. 
During  the  year  (1907)  Elk  Park  had 
been  fenced,  in  order  to  confine  the  buf- 
falo, and  a  new  reserve  Buffalo  Park  had 
been  set  aside. 

Reports  from  Norman  M.  Ross,  chief 
of  the  tree  planting  division;  James 
Leamy,  Crown  Timber  Agent  at  New 
Westminster ;  John  Stewart,  Commis- 
sioner and  Chief  Engineer  of  Irrigation, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Branch  are 
given  as  appendices. 

The  report  is  illustrated  by  a  dozen 
fine  full-page  half-tone  cuts.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Forestry,  R.  H.  Camp- 
bell,  Esq.,  <  Mtawa. 
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Something 
New  in 
Motor  Boats  I 


The  average  man,  buying  a  motor 
boat  at  a  reasonable  price,  wants  four 
things: —  safety  —  comfort —  freedom 
from  trouble — speed. 

As  to  the  last  of  the  four,  don't 
fool  yourself — or  let  others  fool  you. 
If  you  are  jollying  yourself  with  the 
idea  that  you  don't  want  speed,  you 
have  had  mighty  little  experience  in 
the  great  joy  of  motor  boating. 

You  can't  get  a  35-miler  and  have 

comfort,  but  on  the  other  hand  don't 

be  satisfied  with   a  tub.     You  would 

rather  ride  at  11  or  15  or  20  miles  per 

H   hour  than  to  drift  along  at  six. 

!|  We  have  the  designs  and  the  plant, 

$  and    are    turning    out   something   dif- 

<jp  ferent  from  the  ordinary  launch — dif- 

I|  ferent    in    design — different    in    con- 

<|  struction — different   in  arrangement — 

3>  embodying  the  latest  ideas  shown  at 

^  this    year's    Chicago    and    New    York 

<j>  shows. 

I  Such  are  "KOOTENAY  FLYERS,"' 

35  making    from    9    to    28    miles    per    60 

<}>  minutes,  depending  on  size  and  power. 
& 

^  These    boats    are    not    mere    racing 

|  machines    either  —  heavy,    well   con- 

22  structed     hulls  —  strong,     substantial 

7g,  power  plants — every  inch  of  material 

3>  the  best  the  market  affords. 

^       And  prices  no  more  than  ordinary 
&   launches. 

¥>       Send  for  plans  and  descriptions. 

1  Has-se-seie&jeiSK 
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ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY 


406    Dunsmuir    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Boarding  and  day  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  offering  suit- 
able accommodations,  modern  sanitary 
equipments.  Discipline  mild,  but  firm, 
uniting  a  careful  training  of  manners 
and  character,  with  the  best  intellectual 
and  physical  training. 

Curriculum  —  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Academic  grades,  together  with 
Music  and  Art  Studies.  A  complete  and 
practical  Commercial  Course  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scriven,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


British  Columbia 

is  always  represented  in  our  school  by  bright  young 
people  who  come  East  for  Education.  Transportation 
costs  but   50  per  cent,   of  single   fare. 

The  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TORONTO 
is  well  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  the 
leading  school  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  "With  20 
Teachers  of  fine  equipment  it  gives  superior  courses  in 
Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Higher  Accounting 
and  Commercial  Specialists  work.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  on  request.  W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(LIMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  Ju4y. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12    and   14   Pembroke   St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 
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"BMLEY  makes  good  RUBBER  STAMPS" 
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Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigations. 

R.   S.    BARON,    Snpt. 

Head   Office:    207    and   208    Crown   Bldg., 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
"Bloodhounds  Kept." 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  1909  Catalogue-  its  free. 

59  Hastings  St., E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PATENTS 

AND    TRADE    MARKS 
Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,   Vancouver,   B.C. 


A  Choice 
Investment 

12  Per  Cent 


DIVIDENDS    LAST    YEAR. 

The   stock  of  the 

PRUDENTIAL     INVESTMENT 

COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

is    now    offered    to    the    public    on    easy 
terms  of  payment. 

Subscribed   Capital    $155,000.00 

Paid-up    Capital     68,000.00 

Reserve  and  Surplus   $       9,246.67 

TEOS.    T.    LANGLOIS, 

President  and  Manager. 

JAS.   RAMSAY, 

Vice-President. 

Office:   Cor.   Pemder   and   Homer   Streets, 
VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

Write   for   literature. 


m  I 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  ANGLERS. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

1 

Z$  If  you  want   the  right  kind   of  fishing  52 

&  outfit,   send    $2    to  JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  g 

3»  who    is    an    expert    angler,    tell    him    the  ^ 

t&  kind   of  fishing   you   want   to   do   and   he  ♦.♦ 

♦£  will  send  just  what  you  need  by  return  4: 

.'-  mail.  « 

♦.♦  Special    dollar    outfit    for    those    who  * 

-!-  want   to   suend    less   money.  X-l 

55  JOHN   HUMPHREYS  * 

ff  160  Cordova  St.  W.,  Vancouver. 
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Kasu* 


Madame 
Humphreys 


Has  just  received  the  finest  stock  of 
Hair  Goods  in  B.  C.  for  you  to  choose 
from.     Wavy  Switches  from 

$2.50  up  to  $15.00   and  $30.00. 

Size,  colour,  price  and  quality  to  suit 
everyone.  Call  and  see  for  yourself. 
Use  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Restorer 
if  your  hair  is  faded  and  turning  grey, 
one  of  the  finest  articles  of  its  kind  on 
the  market  today.  If  your  hair  is  fall- 
ing out  and  lifeless,  try  Madame 
Humphrey's  Hair  Grower — it  is  splendid 
to  strengthen  the  hair  and  make  it  grow 
and    to    restore    its    lustre. 

Facial  Massage,       Scalp  Treatments, 

Manicure,    and    Shampooing   and 

Hairdressing. 

Mail    Orders    given    careful    attention   at 

589  GRANVILLE  STREET, 

VANCOUVER. 


Cut  Out  and 
Return  This  Ad 


<^»-»«^ 


It  will  save  you  Ten    Per  Cent. 
On  All   Mail  Orcer  Purchases 


Gilmour's  Corn  Remover.  .  .25c 
Gilmour's  Cough  Emulsion.  .50c 
Gilmour's       Headache       and 

Neuralgia    Powders 25c 

Gilmour's  Toothache  Drops. .25c 

By  mail  postpaid — less  10  per 
cent,    if    this    ad.    is    returned. 


LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON, 

Cor.   Georgia  and   Granville   Sts., 

and 

2419    Westminster    Ave., 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 
Now  that  Prince  Rupert  Townsite  is 
being  placed  on  the  market,  the  last 
week  in  May  is  the  time  for  prospective 
purchasers  of  Town  Lots  to  use  de- 
spatch and  correspond  with  this  pioneer 
firm  for  full  information  regarding 
prices,  terms,  and  locations  of  any  de- 
sired lot.  We  will  act  as  buyers'  agent 
for  any  outsider  requiring  our  services; 
we  will  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of 
the  portion  of  the  townsite  now  being 
offered  for  sale,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
We  have  had  a  year's  residence  in  Prince 
Rupert  and  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  local  conditions. 
J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Box  100 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.  C. 


THE  PRINCE  RUPERT  REALTY  & 
COMMERCIAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
for  its  stockholders  Prince  Rupert 
real  estate  when  it  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  affords  to  the  investing  public 
a  medium  through  which  to  make 
Prince  Rupert  investments. 
Authorized  capital  $400,000. 
For  Prospectus  and  particulars  of 
plan  address 

HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  CO., 

430  Richard  St., 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


RESTAURANTS. 

The  Granville  Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for 
$4.50.  Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special 
breakfast,  15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  Trays 
sent  out.  762  Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera 
House,    Vancouver,    B.C.     W.    F.   Winters. 


BRITISH   COLUMBIA   TIMBER 

We  are  exclusive  dealers  in  British  Columbia 
Timber  Lands.  No  better  time  to  buy  than 
now,  for  investment  or  immediate  logging. 
Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407    Hastings   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 


OLD  BOOKS. 

I  buy  Old  Books,  Magazines,  Manuscripts,  etc. 
Have  on  hand  large  selection  of  reference 
books  and  works.  Write  full  particulars.  E. 
J  Galloway,  782  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 


AWNINGS. 

For  Yacht  or  House;  Hammocks,  Cushions, 
Deck  Chairs,  etc.  Langridge  &  Co.,  103» 
Granville  St.     Phone  B1460. 
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THE 


I  The  Hunter=        | 
I  MacMicking  Co.  | 


NEW  SELTZOGENE 


:': 


i 
s 


LIMITED 

BROKERS 

WHOLESALE  FRUIT 
AND   PRODUCE 

Forwarding  and  Storage  Agents 


A  Trial   Shipment   Solicited. 


♦> 
»» 

1 


170  Water  St.,  cor.  Cambie  St. 

Phone  4432. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


The  Perfect  Apparatus 
for  home  preparation  of 

SODA  WATER, 
SELTZER  WATER, 
VICHY  WATER, 
POTASH  WATER. 

and  all  kinds  of  soft 
drinks. 

Holds    five    pints. 

Can  be  recharged 
by  a  child  in  two 
minutes. 

Hygienic.  Elegant 
and    Durable. 

Makes  its  own  Soda 
Water. 

Equal  to  the  best 
brand  of  Soda  Water 
sold. 

Always  ready  for 
use. 

Ask  Us  About  It 


R.M.  MOORE  &  COMPANY 


-:-  p.  o. 


165  CORDOVA  STREET  W., 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Box   1231  Phone   523 
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Fishing  Tackle 

Our  stock  of  fishing  tackle  is  most  complete.  Everything  in 
reels,  including  Malloch  Casting  Reels  from  $8.00  to  $io.oo, 
and  Automatic  Reels  from  $5.00  to  $7.50. 

Rods  in  all  grades  of  Split  Bamboo.  Lancewood,  Greenheard 
^p^V^  and  Steel. 

?JB[  Split  Bamboo,  from    $1.50  to  $13.50 

y^  Lancewood,   from    $2.50  "  $  7.50 

L— j  Greenheard,  from    $3-50  "  $15.00 

Steel  Rods,  from  $3.00  "  $  8.00 

j  Our  7-ft.   Luckie  Bait  Rod  at  $3.50  is  a  beauty.     Just  a  few 

left  of  Genuine  Bristol  rods,  as  cut,  10^  ft.,  3  lengths  and  handle, 
to  sell,  regular  $12.00;  while  they  last  $8.00.  Everything  in 
Spoon  Baits — Wilson's,  Olimpia,  Colorado  Spinners,  Emeric 
Pearl  Spoons,  Imperial  Spoons,  Tacoma  Spoons — in  all  sizes. 
Silk  Lines,  from  50c  to  $1.50;  40-yd.  Taper  Lines,  $4.00;  also 
Landing  Nets,  Gaff,  in  plain  and  automatic,  baskets  and  straps, 
Flybooks,  Casts. 

We  have  in  stock  a  few  Baby  Marlin  Repeating  Rifles,  10- 
shot,  for  22  short  cartridges,  at  $9.00. 

J.  A.  FLETT.  Ltd. 

in  Hastings  St.  West        -  -        VANCOUVER,  B.C 

»H8K^:*:-:-:*;-:*:-$®^^ 
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Sutton's 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

THE  BRACKMAN-KER 
MILLING  CO.,  LTD. 

SOLE  AGENTS 

136  HASTINGS  ST.,  WEST, 
VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


HENRYS 


GARDEN  TOOLS, 
SPRAYING  MATERIALS, 
BEE  SUPPLIES, 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
— Home  grown,  hardy,  tested 
and  proven.  Our  trees  do  not 
have  to  be  fumigated.  They 
are  grown  in  the  only  part 
of  the  continent  not  infested 
with  the  San  Jose  scale. 

i57-page  Catalogue  Free. 

M.J.  HENRY 

Greenhouses  and  Nurseries — 
3010  Westminsted  Road, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Branch  Nursery: 
SOUTH  VANCOUVER. 

^NURSERIES 


LANDS 

Fruit-    ^— — 

v J\  Growing     v 

Farming 


& 


offers 
Voppoii 

Poultry      VjHH 

Business       \,  ' 

Professions  VD^U 
.Manufactures  > 
Timber 
Mining        \ 
^      Railroads 

Wrife/orDoohleP.  Navigation 
0/  View*  and    vMeries , 
Aumenlic  In/ormahoii  New 

1      Yoor  questions  carefully  answered 

\  Vancouver  Island  Devel'  m '  t  League 

I  Room  A  12,  Law  Ch.  Bldg., Victoria,  B.C. 


Maqazine 
Readers 

Often  lose  the  value  of  the 
Magazines  they  buy  because 
they  do  not  bind  them  and  the 
numbers   get   lost   or   destroyed. 

Not  all  periodicals  are  worth 
binding,  but  many  are,  and 
their  value  is  increased  when 
they  are  bound  and  shelved  in 
a   fitting   bookcase. 

We  sell  the  magazines,  we 
do  the  binding,  we  provide  the 
bookcases,  and  we  fill  them  with 
the  class  of  books  you  want. 

THOMSON 
STATIONERY  G 

325  HASTINGS  ST.  'PHONE  3520 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


0. 
LD. 
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I  REBUILT  I 

1  TYPEWRITERS  I 

I  1 

tZ  By    Expert    Workmen.     Practically    as    good    new.  it 

i£  Blickensderfers    $15.00          $20.00  JS 

^  Visible    Olivers    30.00            35.00  $ 

♦>  Remington   No.    2    25.00            30.00  A 

JS  Densmore    No.  2    25.00            30.00  ?| 

ft  Remington,    No.    7    55.00            65.00  « 

&  Smith  Premier,  No.  2  and  4 50.00            60.00  $ 

«  Empires    30.00            45.00  V 

$  Rem-Sho    35.00            40.00  *§ 

&  Visible    Monarch    (Wide    Carr)     45.00            50.00  i£ 

&  Visible   Underwoods,   No.    4    and    5 75.00            85.00  g 

J5  The    above     machines     have    been     taken     in    part     payment     for     the     VISIBLE  ♦.♦ 

H  STANDARD    UNDERWOOD    typewriter,   and   are   fully   guaranteed.     We   have   cheaper  ^ 

M  machines     of    good     quality    at     lower     prices. 

|S  ALL    KINDS    OP    OPPICE    FURNITURE. 

SJ  Catalogues  on  Request.  «fc 

|  426=428=430  Cordova  St.,  W. 

The  Webster=Hanna  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 


WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 

The  Beverage 
that    Benefits. 

The  purest  spirit  dish'Ie^  or  human 
consumption.  Adm  r  ble  s  a  pick- 
me-up,  tonic,  or  digestive. 

As  a  beverage  it  combines  happily 
with  aerated  waters.  And,  in  addition, 
WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS  has  well- 
known  medicinal  vitrues,  notably  in 
the  case  of  delicate  women. 


Agents  for  Wolfe's  Schnapps:- 

J.  Collcott  (Si  Co.,  M^orrstnreBedtg   Vancouver, 
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PADMORES 

NEW 

CIGAR  STORE 


THE  SWELLEST  PLACE 
IN   THE   CITY. 


642  Granville  Street 
VANCOUVER 

Look  for  the  Electric  Sign. 


(la  a  Qu  du  Perou) 


Pays  daily  dividends 
in  health,  strength  and 
vigor,  by  increasing 
appetite,  helping  di- 
gestion, and  mildly 
toning  the  entire 
system 


A  healthy  Stimulant 
An  Invigorating  Drink 
A  Delightful  Appetizer 

Big  Bottle 

All  Druggists 

Everywhere 


You  Want 
A  Home  Site 
Close  to  Vancouver 


Buy  one  at  Point  Grey,  Vancouver's 
choicest  and  best  located  future  resi- 
dential district. 

Every  lot  a  view  lot  and  now  going 
at  acreage  prices. 

You  can  buy  a  large  piece  for  little 
money  on  very  easy  terms. 


Tram    cars    running 
fare.     Write  us  today. 


now;    5-cent. 


LEMBKE  &  GILL 

Real    Estate.       Insurance.       Timber. 
439    Richards    Street, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Branch    Office: 
Kerrisdale,  B.  C,  Point  Grey. 


>®®®®®® 


NORRIS  SAFE  AND 
LOCK  CO.,  Ltd. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  DOOR  TIME  LOCKS. 
JAIL  AND  PRISON  WORK,  ETC. 


Western  Agents: 
HALL  SAFE  CO.,  Cincinatti,  O. 

ELY   NORRIS   MANGANEESE 
BANK  SAFE. 


Frank  Q.  Benson 

P.O.  Box  542.       VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Say,  Do  You  Know 


That  you  can  get  an  Easthope  engine  made  in  Vancouver  and 
fully  guaranteed  for  less  than  you  pay  for  an  imported  engine? 

Our  engines  are  built  for  service  and  will  stand  up  to  airs 
amount  of  the  hardest  kind. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  a  gasoline  engine.  Buy 
an  Easthope. 

We  build  engines  from  3  to  60  H.P.  3  HP.,  $115.00, 
5  1 1.  P.  $185.00,  8  IIP.  $250.00,  complete  with  accessories. 

EASTHOPE    BROS. 


Manufacturers 
Office   and  Factory: 


of     Marine     Gasoline     Engines.  Builders    Complete   Launches. 
1705    GEORGIA    STREET,         Phone  L  3658,         VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


B.6.  Government  Land  in  NEeHaeo 

Can  be  purchased  at  J2.50  per  acre.     We  select  and  stake  this  land 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  26c.  per  acre.     -    -      For  particulars  address 

The  Nechaco  Settlers*  Association    *  Box  191  *    Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Palmer  Motors 


HAVE  SATISFIED  THEIR 
USERS  FOR  PAST  FIF- 
TEEN YEARS. 

THEY  DEVELOP  THEIR 
RATED       HORSEPOWER 

and  are   reasonable   in   price. 
Built   in    27    different   sizes 
from    1Y2    to    30    h.p.,    2    and 
4-cycle  types. 

CAR-LOAD      OF     THESE 

MOTORS     JUST 

RECEIVED. 

Call  and   see  them  or  write 
for  Catalogue. 

V.  M.  DAFOE, 

Western    Canadian 
Representative. 

1600    Powel    St.,    Vancouver. 

Down-town    Showrooms, 
28  Powell  Street. 


ADAMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or    come   and   see    what   we    offer   you. 


Best  Engine. 


Best  Prices. 


Double   Cylinder. 


Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.     Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Company 

are  now  offering  for  sale  the  lands 
comprised  in  the  Land  Grants  of  the 

British  Columbia  Southern   Railway  Company 

The  Columbia  and   Kootenay  Railway  and    Navigation 
Company 

The  Columbia  and  Western  Railway  Company 

Embracing  large  areas  in  the  Okanagan  and  Creston  Districts 
and  the  far-famed  Columbia  and  Kootenay  River  Valleys. 


Within  the  boundaries  of  these  Grants  are  some  of  the  finest 
FARM,   FRUIT  AND  TIMBER 

lands  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 

Lots  for  sale  in  many  townsites. 

For    Maps,    Application    Forms,    Regulations    and    Literature 
apply  to 

J.  S.  DENNIS 

Ass'tto2nd  Vice»Pres.    «    988  First  St.  W.,  eBLGflRY,  flLBERTfl 


Investments&Securities 

c/i  Lands,Bonds,5tocks,Etc.cv3 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  ALBERTA  LAND  CO.,  Limited 

(INCORPORATED   IN   PROVINCE   OF  ALBERTA), 

Invests  funds  on  first  mortgages  on  Albertan  Wheat  Farms  at  Eight  to  Ten  per  Cent, 
per  annum.  The  Large  margins  and  the  upward  trend  of  values  make  these  lands  the 
best  secured  Investments  at  the  highest  interest  for  both  home  and  British  Capital. 

ARTHUR  C.  KEMMIS,  PINCHER  CREEK,  ALBERTA,  CAN. 

Refer  to  UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA.  Solicitor  for  S.  W.  Alberta  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 
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HAROLD    MAYNE    DALY 

MEMBER     VANCOUVER     STOCK     EXCHANGE 

STOCKS,  LOANS  AND  INSURANCE 

Crown  Building                          615  Pender  St.,  VANCOUVER, 

B. 

C. 

money  JOHN  J.  BANFIELO  estd 

T©                                         REAL  ESTATE,  IN 

LOAN                         INSURANCE,    INVFSTMENTS.  |§^| 
607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Yorkshire  Guarantee  & 
Securities   Corporation, 

Limited,  of  Huddersfield,  England 

CAPITAL        -        -        -        $2,500,000. 

MUNICIPAL     BONDS     BOUGHT     AND     SOLD 
ESTATES  MANAGED,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Vacant    and    Improved    Properties    for    Sale    in    Vancouver,    North    Vancouver, 

MORTGAGES     ON     REAL     PROPERTY 

Victoria,  and  New  Westminster 

Also  SUBURBAN  AND  FARM  LANDS  in  Lower  Fraser  Valley. 

General  Agents  in  B.  C.  for 

YORKSHIRE    FIRE    AND     LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND   (Established  1824,  Assets  $10,000,000). 

R.  KERR  HOULGATE,  MANAGER 

440  SEYMOUR  STREET  ....  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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7\  Remarkable  Record 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1908  (in  its  22nd  year)  had  Insurances  in  force  amounting  to 

$54,286,240.00 

During    1908    the    applications     (for    new    Insurances)     received    were 
$10,011,253,  the  largest  amount  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 
On  these  applications  policies  were  issued  for  $8,690,944. 
Such  results  prove  the  popularity  of 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEAD   OFFICE: — TORONTO,   CANADA. 

MAJOR  W.  B.  BARWIS,  District  Manager 

H.  D'A.  BIRMINGHAM        -        -        Cashier 

Molsons  Bank  Bldg, ,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


WHITE,  SHILES  &  CO. 

Fire  Insurance 
Real  Estate  and   Financial    Agents 

NEW  WESTHINSTER,  B.C. 

Dominion  Trust  Co.,  Ltd. 

Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
Financial  Brokers. 

FARM  AND  FRUIT  LANDS  A  SPECIALTY. 
NEW  WESTHINSTER,  B.C. 
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Fruit,  Farm  and 
Ranch  Lands. 


In  the  Southern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  The  Kamloops  district  stands 
unrivalled  for  Climate,  Soil,  Water  and  Transportation  facilities.  I  have  for 
Exclusive  Sale  acreage  in  small  and  large  lots,  suitable  for  settlers  and  investors, 
and  back  by  24  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  district  can  advise  you  of  the 
best  opportunities  to  engage  in  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  mixed  farming 
and  ranching. 

W.  U.  HOMFRA  Y 
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P.    O.  Box  235 


KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 
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Revelstoke  Fruit  Lands 
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In  my  Addition 
to  the  City 
command  a 
Home  Market 
Unexcelled  in 
the  West. 
These  5-acre 
plots  face 
REVELSTOKE 
fronting  on  the 
Columbia  River 

The  soil  is  excellent 
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and  the  finest  apples  | 
and  small  fruits  can  £ 

♦V 

be  raised  without 

irrigation.  | 

Write  me  for  | 

particulars.  | 


CHARLES  F.  LINDMARK 

REVEL5T0KE,  B.  C. 
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Are  You  Looking  for  a  Business  Opening  or  a 
Safe    Investment  ? 

THE  BULKLEY   VALLEY,  B.  C. 


with  its  vast  area  of  rich  agricultural  lands,  coal  fields,  and  adjacent 
mountain  ranges,  rich  with  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  etc.,  offers  most  unusual  opportunities  for  those  look' 
ing  for  favorable  business  openings  and  investments. 

With  the  certain  construction  of  the  MAIN  LINE  of  the 
GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  through  this  valley,  it  is 
bound  to  become  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  world,  and  its  development,  now  that  ample  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  assured  for  the  near  future,  will  be  marvel- 
lously rapid. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THIS  NEW  COUNTRY,  send 
me  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address,  and  I  will  send  you  full 
particulars  concerning  BULKLEY  VALLEY  LANDS  and 

TELK  WA 

The  Commercial  Centre  of  the  Bulkley  Valley. 

This  town  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  BULKLEY  VAL- 
LEY, at  the  confluence  of  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa  Rivers.  It  is 
now  the  distributing  point  for  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa  Valleys  and 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Northern 
British  Columbia. 

To  those  desiring  to  purchase  property  in  TELKWA  with  the 
intention  of  entering  business  and  living  there,  special  induce- 
ments will  be  offered. 

J.  L.  FOREPAUGH,  Agent 

Jones  Block,  407  Hastings  St.,    Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


1  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

I  FRUIT  FARMS 

p 

1  in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 

J5  I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and 

ff  in   fruit.     Write   for    illustrated   literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 

^  request.                                                                                                                                        ^ 
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S.  M.  BRYDGES, 
8  Imperial  Bank  Block, 

g  Nelson,  B.  C, 

%  Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES,  M 

Effingham  House,  ^ 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England. 
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Newspapers.  Books  $■  CqsipguEyii  1  lhistrated  E~stimates  given 
653  GRANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  PHONE  1370 


PERPETUAL 

INCOME 


or 


$1,000 

A  YEAR 

As  Long  as  You 
Live 

SECURED     BY     SMALL     MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 
The  less  money  yon  have,  the  greater 
the    need    to    place    it    where    it    will 
work  hard  and  fast  for  yon 

Fill  Out  and  Return   Coupon  Just  Now 

Do  you  want  an  income  of  from  $100.00  to  $500  a  year  for  life,  if  so,  return 
this  coupon  promptly.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  of  any  kind.  If  upon  exam- 
ination you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITIES  of  your  life  to  secure  a  steady,  permanent  income,  as  long 
as  you  live,  you  are  under  no  obligation.  Our  first  semi-annual  dividend  was  paid  Jan- 
uary 15,  19W.  amounting  to  21  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  the  business  grows  the  dividends  will 
increase. 

Name     

Post  Office 

Province     

Please   reserve   for   me    Life-Income  Investment   Bonds 

(value  $100.00  each).  Send  full  Information.  If  I  am  convinced  that  your  en- 
terprise is  one  of  the  Soundest  character,  and  will  prove  Enormously  profit- 
able, I  will  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  cash  and  $5.00  per  month 
on  each  $100.00  Bond  until  fully  paid.  No  more  than  10  Bonds  reserved  for 
any   one  person. 

THE  UNITED    SECURITIES  COMPANY 

'*•'     '  ^1163  EMPIRE  BUILDING,   SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 
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Organize 
Your 
Company 
Right 
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To  get  the  right  start  is  the  most  important  part  of  any 
project.  Your  new  company  needs  the  prestige  that  our 
endorsement  will  give  it.  Shrewd  investors  will  know  that  a 
thorough  investigation  and  absolute  merit,  lie  hack  of  our 
endorsement.     It  will  be  the  open  door  to  their  confidence. 

Consult  "Company  Organization  Department." 


Protect  the  Future 
Of  Your  Heirs 


The  most  upright  and  capable  individual  executor  is  of  Ten 
forced  by  circumstances  to  relinquish  his  executorship.  Sooner 
or  later  he  is  removed  by  death. 

The  corporation  does  not  change,  or  move  or  die.  It  stands 
for  the  ideas  which  founded  it,  while  generations  pass.  The 
ripe  experience  of  many  capable  executives  is  always  at  the 
service  of  clients. 

Let  us  explain  to  you  in  detail. 


Dominion  Trust  Company 


LIMITED 


:: 


328  Hastings  St.  West 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
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No  More  Darning 

You  can  now  buy  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  ; 
•  No  need  to  wear  any  more  darned  hosiery. 
The  day  of  the  darning  needle  and  mending- 
yarn  with  its  perpetual  drudgery  is  afc 
;m  end.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  kind 
which  you  have  been  buying  just  try  a 
box  of 


NE VERDARN 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children,  Six  Pairs  for  $2.00 
Guaranteed  for  Six  Months 

We  are  the  only  makers  in  Canada  who  make  hosiery  good  enough  to 
guarantee  for  six  months. 

The  reason  we  can  give  this  guarantee  so  freely  is  that  all  HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY  is  manufactured  in  our  own  factory,  under  careful  inspection  through 
all  the  various  processes.  Thus  we  know  just  exactly  the  high  quality  of  raw 
material  that  is  used,  and  how  carefully  it  is   manufactured. 

You  see  NEVERDARN  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  is  not  the  kind  of 
hosiery  that  you  have  been  used  to  wearing.     It  is  better  made — of  better  yarn. 

It  is  made  of  specially  prepared  maco  and  long  fibre  Egyptian  Lish  yarns — 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  We  could  use  the  cheaper  single  ply  yarn  but  we 
couldn't  guarantee  the  hosiery  for  six  months,  because  the  cheaper  yarns,  being 
short  fibred,  are  weak — they  break  and  split,  and  cannot  resist  washing  or  wearing. 

Our  six  strand  yarn  is  interwoven  by  special  machinery,  making  it 
extraordinarily  durable — but  not  heavy — and  very  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet. 
The  heels  and  toes  are  doubly  reinforced  so  as  to  resist  wear  where  the  wear 
comes. 


Our  new  process  of  dyeing  rentiers  the  Holeproof  fabric,  as  clean,  soft, 
comfortable  and  strong  as  undyed  hosiery.  The  colors  are  absolutely 
fast,  and  positively  will  not  rub  oft'or  discolor  the  feet. 

NEVERDARN  HOLEPROOF  hosiery  is  the  most  clean  and  sanitary 
you  can  buy. 

Read  this  guarantee — If  any  or  all  of 
this  six  pairs  of  hosiery  require  darn- 
ing or  fail  to  give  satisfaction  within 
six  months  from  date  of  purchase,  we 
will  replace  with  new  ones  free  of 
charge. 


"It's  the  name  behind  the 

guarantee  that  makes 

it  good." 


FOR  CHILDREN 

In  response  to  numerous  in- 
quiries we  are  making  Girls' 
and  Boys'  Stockings  in  all 
sizes — of  the  same  quality  and 
under  the  same  for m  oj  guar- 
antee for  j  months — sold  in 
boxes  containing j  p  lirs — $1 


This  is  the  guarantee  that  goes  with 
every  box  containing  six  pairs  of  Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 

The  guarantee  means  exactly  what  it  says. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM— State  size  and  color,  whether  black  or  tan.  Onl«-  one 
size  in  box  of  Holeproof  Hosiery.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Hole- 
proof,  we  will  supply  you  direct  ■  Send  $2  money  order  or  bills  and  dispense 
wiili  darning  drudgery  right  away— wc  will  send  you  the  hosiery  by  return 
mail  prepaid. 

CHIPMAN=HOLTON    KNITTING    CO.,   LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA  1645 
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GreatestFountain  Pen  PlanJPlant 
and  Policy  itithe  world  are  bacK  of 


wratermatfs  Ideal  FoimtainPen 
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Find  this  imprint  on  a  fountain  pen  and  you  will  find  the  one  that  is  popular  for  what       t 
it  does — not  for  what  it  is  said  to  do. 
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Birks  Silverware 


The  handsome  sterling  silver  tea  set  and  graceful  table 
silver  pattern  lend  a  refined  richness  to  the  well  appointed 
dining  table. 

Every  hostess  is  proud  of  her  silverware,  especially  so 
if  made  by  "Birks" — in  Canada.  We  manufacture  our 
silver  and  know  just  how  good  it  is.  Its  lasting  qualities 
will  be  recognized  by   generations  to  come. 

We   particularly   mention   our  seven  family  patterns  of 

s] ns  and   forks — the    Bead,  Plain  Old   English   Chantilly, 

Louis    XV.    Kings.    Thread,    and    Strasbourg.      These    have 
selected  from  among  the  many  designs — they  are  the 
favi  irites. 

Our  sterling  silver  tea  sets  and  other  table  articles, 
prize  trophies  and  presentation  sets  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
leading  home-  of  Canada. 


Henry  Birks  and  Sons,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Gold  and  Silverware 
Geo.  E.  Trorey,  Man.  Director.  Vancouver,    B.C. 
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PERFECT    MANIFOLD    COPIES    CAN    BE    MADE    WITH 


Avoid 
Imitations 

At  All 
Dealers 

"Ye  Fogy 
Book"  on 
Request 


The  pen  with 


the  Clip -Cap 


Idea,! 
ntadnPen 


Avoid 
Imitations 

At  All 
Dealers 

"Ye  Fogy 
Book"  on 
Request 


You  press  hard  on  a  pen  when  making  one  or  more  carbon  copies.  A 
Waterman's  Ideal  writes  just  as  smoothly  as  under  light  pressure,  the  ink 
flows  just  as  evenly,  and  the  copies  are  perfect.  Manifolding  nibs  are  rigid. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  Waterman's  Ideals  which  fulfill  special  require- 
ments  of  writing.         Not  a  Complicated  Pen — but  Simple  and  Sure  for  Writing1 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  Limited,  136  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

173  Broadway,  New  York       12  Golden  Lane,  London        6  Rue  de  Hanovre,  Paris. 
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ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY 


406    Dunsmuir    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Boarding  and  day  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  offering  suit- 
able accommodations,  modern  sanitary 
equipments.  Discipline  mild,  but  firm, 
uniting  a  careful  training  of  manners 
and  character,  with  the  best  intellectual 
and  physical   training. 

Curriculum  —  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Academic  grades,  together  with 
Music  and  Art  Studies.  A  complete  and 
practical  Commercial  Course  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scriven,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


British  Columbia 

is  always  represented  in  our  school  by  bright  young 
people  who  come  East  for  Education.  Transportation 
costs   but    50   per   cent,    of   single   fare. 

The  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TORONTO 
is  well  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  the 
leading  school  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  With  20 
Teachers  of  fine  equipment  it  gives  superior  courses  in 
Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Higher  Accounting 
and  Commercial  Specialists  work.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  on  request.  W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 


(LIMITED) 


In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14   Pembroke   St.,   Toronto,    Ont. 
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STOP  DARNING 
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"Wife  or  mother  need  spend  no  more 
hours  of  eye  straining,  nerve-exhausting 
labor,  darning  for  the  family.  She  can 
end  it  all  by  simply  buying 

NEVER. DARN 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $2.00 


As  the  washing  machine  banished  the  wash  board,  and  the  sewing  machine 
lightened  the  labors  of  the  seamstress,  so  NEVERDARN  Holeproof  Hosiery  will 
do   away   with    the   drudgery   of   the   darning   needle  and    the   mending    yarn. 

You  see  NEVERDARN  Holeproof  Hosiery  is  not  the  kind  of  hosiery  you 
have  been  used   to  wearing.     It  is  better   made — of  better  yarn  and   is 

Guaranteed    Holeproof  for  Six  Months 

Canada  who  make   hosiery  good   enough    to   guarantee 


for 


We  are  the  only  makers 

months. 

We  use  specially  prepared  maco  and  long  fibre  Egyptian  lisle  yarn.  Our  six 
strand  yarn  is  interwoven  by  special  machinery.  This  hosiery  is  made  to  wear — 
extraordinarily  durable,  but  not  heavy — the  heels  and  toes  are  doubly  reinforced,  made 
to  resist  wear  where   the  wear  comes. 

Holeproof   Hosiery  is   dyed   by   an   entirely  new   process. 

Dyeing  hosiery  in  the  ordinary  way  weakens  the  fabric,  making  it  harsh  and  stiff, 
and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  positively  unclean  as  the  dye  rubs  off  discoloring  the  feet. 
Our  new  process  makes  the  Holeproof  fabric  as   clean,  soft  and  strong  as  undyed 
hosiery.     The  colors  of  Holeproof  are  absolutely   fast. 

You    do    not    know    what    real    foot    comfort    is    until    you    have    worn    Holeproof 
Hosiery — it  is   so  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet. 
Holeproof    Hosiery    is     the    most     cleanly    and     sanitary 
hosiery  in  existence  and  costs  you  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind. 

You  buy  them  6  pairs  $2.00,  with  the  following  guarantee 
in   each  box : 

Read  this  guarantee — If  any  or  all  of 

this  six  pairs  of  hosiery  require  darn- 
ing or  fail  to  give  satisfaction  within 
six  months  from  date  of  purchase,  we 
will  replace  with  new  ones  free  of 
charge. 


'It's  the  name  behind  the 

guarantee  that  makes 

it  good." 


We  also  make  Boys'  and 
Girls'  stockings  in  same 
quality. 

Box  containing  3  pair,  $1.00. 

Guaranteed  for  3  months. 


No  red  tape-  simply  detach  coupon  from  "guarantee"  enclosed  in  every  box, 
and  forward  with  damaged  hosiery  direct  to  us. 

State  size,  and  whether  black  or  tan.  Onl ■'  one  size  in  each  box  of  six- 
pairs  Send  in  your  order  to-day.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
money  order  or  bills  for  $2,  and  start  enjoying  Holeproof  comforts  right  away. 
Do  it  now. 

CHIPMAN-H0LT0N    KNITTING    CO.,  LIMITED 

Mary  and  Kelly  Streets,  HAfllLTON,  CANADA  1602 
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The  chief  reason  is  that  the  "GILLETTE"  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  shaver  the  world  over  for  a  quick — 
simple — easy — comfortable  shave. 

The  best  proof  that  the  "GILLETTE"  is  the  highest  type 
of  perfection  in  razors  is,  that  the  men  of  all  civilized  lands  now 
demand  the  "GILLETTE'*  Razor  and  the  "New  Process" 
Blades. 

The  men  of  Canada  are  especially  well  pleased  with  the 
"GILLETTE,"  and  take  not  a  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  by  Canadians  in  the  Canadian  factory  at  Montreal. 

You  can  examine  the  "Gillette"  at  your  Jewelers  or 
Druggists — at  Cutlery  or  Hardware  dealers — or  at  any 
Sporting  Goods  or  Departmental  Store.  Standard  sets  $5 
— for  sale  everywhere. 


THE  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 
Office  and  Factory,  63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 


Westward  Hoi  Magazine 


CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST,  1909 

Volume  V  Number  2 

MARGUERITE'S   HII.Ii    Lilla  E.  Norman      461 

Fiction. 

THE  CAJOLERY  OP  MAN   Marion  Ward      464 

Fiction. 

STEVE    Frank  Gassaway     471 

Fiction. 

THE  RUSE  OP  COUNTESS  FRIEDE Muriel  C.  Lindsay     479 

Fiction. 

THE   TRAVELLER  WHO  RETURNED John    Haslette     487 

Fiction. 

HIS  DREADFUL  ERRAND   E.  R.  Punshon     491 
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Marguerite's  Hill 

By  Lilla  E.  Norman 
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HEY  call  this  'Marguerite'? 
Hill,'  a  queer  name,  you  say ! 
Well,  it  is  named  after  an  old 
squaw — you  will  see  the  cabin 
when  we  get  to  the  top.  No,  I  don't 
think  she  is  alive  now,  the  last  I  heard 
of  her  she  was  blind  and  had  been  taken 
away  by  some  of  the  tribe.  Whoa ! 
Prince,  we'll  rest  here  awhile,  old  fel- 
low. My,  it's  hot,  'aint  it"?  The 
freighter  mopped  his  damp  brow  and 
sunburned  face  with  a  questionable  red 
bandana  and  looked  at  his  companion 
seated  beside  him  in  the  freight  wagon. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  plainly  but 
neatly  dressed,  with  little  of  the  pioneer 
about  her  save  the  courage  in  her  large 
gray  eyes,  and  it  was  with  doubtful  in- 
terest that  she  gazed  up  the  steep  as- 
cent. To  her  the  old  Cariboo  road  was 
a  dream  of  past  happy  days  when  she 
travelled  up  its  wooded  aisles  together 
with  her  husband  in  search  of  recreation, 
rest  and  incidentally — wealth.  Now  she 
was  leaving  him  behind,  and  journeying 
down  again,  going  back  to  the  States  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  had  taken  passage  with 
the  good-natured,  big  hearted  freighter 


known  everywhere  along  the  road  as 
"Bill." 

"Get  along,  now,  Prince ;  ginger  up, 
boys,"  and  the  swish  of  the  whip  set  the 
six  horses  in  motion,  toiling  labouriously 
up  the  hill. 

"Why  is  the  hill  named  for  the  old 
squaw  ?"  asked  the  woman,  seeing  that 
she  was  expected  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  conversation.     "Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Well,  you  see  this  is  an  old,  old  road ; 
for  fifty  years  the  Cariboo  gold  mines 
have  been  worked,  and  this  has  been  the 
trail  over  which  supplies  were  freighted 
in  and  the  gold  was  carried  out.  Many 
a  man  has  gone  in  and  made  his  stake 
but  has  never  reached  civilization  again. 
I  could  point  out  a  dozen  places  where  it 
is  claimed  victims  have  been  rudely 
buried  by  their  captors,  and  it  wasn't 
always  the  Indians,  either ;  but  being  a 
wild  new  country  and  no  proof  of  any- 
thing no  enquiries  except  a  few  from  the 
far  interior  were  ever  made.  The  men 
were  strangers  and  there  was  little  travel 
on  the  road,  but  you  want  to  know  where 
Marguerite  comes  in?  Well,  I'm  com- 
ing to  that.     As  I  told  you  before,  the 
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old  squaw  is  blind  and  if  alive  is  now 
a  hundred  years  old.  There's  the  cabin, 
now.  Whoa,  Prince,  you  can  breathe 
again,  old  fellows,  for  a  few  minutes/' 

"Why,  they  look  quite  dilapidated,  no 
one  living  here  now?"' 

"No,  they  are  deserted  now.  but  she 
used  to  put  up  strangers  and  travellers, 
and  her  place  was  quite  a  tavern  in  early 
days.  That  is  how  the  hill  got  its  name, 
and  there  is  a  story  connected  with  this 
place  that  might  interest  you. 

"It  is  claimed  that  somewhere  in  this 
location  there  is  a  big  lot  of  gold  hidden. 
It  seems  a  man  coming  down  from  the 
gold  fields  with  a  big  stake  packed  on  a 
mule,  was  waylaid  here.  Why  the  rob- 
bers did  not  take  the  gold  out  with  them 
after  killing  the  miner  to  get  it.  is  not 
known,  but  the  story  is,  they  buried  it 
in  an  iron  pot  and  went  away,  never  re- 
turning to  their  treasure.  As  old  Mar- 
guerite grew  older  she  whispered  parts 
and  bits  of  this  story  to  travellers,  but 
said  she  dared  not  tell  where  it  was 
buried,  always  declaring:  "White  man 
kill  me,  tell."  Xo  amount  of  coaxing 
nor  gaudy  gifts  could  get  her  secret, 
though  many  have  tried,  telling  her  the 
white  man  would  never  come  back  and 
would  never  know.  With  the  usual  su- 
perstition of  her  race,  however,  she  re- 
fused always  for  fear  "white  man  would 
kill  if  she  told."  All  that  was  ever  got 
out  of  her  was  that  "it  was  in  an  iron 
pot  between  two  trees,  not  very  far" — 
she  would  tell  no  more  :  many  searched, 
but  no  pot  of  gold  has  been  found. 

"You'd  better  come  back  and  look 
around!"  he  added,  "we  stop  only  a  mile 
away  and  you  might  find  the  gold." 

"1  believe  I  will."  she  answered  light- 
lv,  as  they  moved  on  again;  the  cabin 
was  slowly  receding  from  sight. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  freighter 
drew  up  at  the  road-house;  after  alight- 
ing with  difficulty  from  her  lofty  seat,  the 
woman  went  indoors,  the  covered  wagons 
hitched  tandem  fashion,  were  drawn  to 
one  side  and  the  teams  stabled  for  the 
night. 

The  travellers  were  ravenously  hungry, 
and  each  laughed  slyly  at  the  other  as 
they  ate  heartily  of  the  steaming  viands 
set  before  them.      ".Angels   could   do  no 


more,"  said  Bill  solemnly,  as  they  rose 
from  the  table.  The  tired  woman  early 
sought  her  own  room,  where  without  un- 
dressing she  threw  herself  wearily  on  the 
bed. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full,  its  white 
light  streaming  through  the  windows 
filled  the  room  with  mystic  shadows,  the 
trees  rustled  their  leaves  complacently. 
and  the  birds  twittered  a  goodnight,  a 
peaceful  silence  settled  over  the  isolated 
farmhouse. 

Suddenly  the  woman  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow,  a  look  of  resolve  on  her  face. 
"I'll  do  it,"  she  muttered,  "only  a  mile, 
and  I'm  not  afraid.  I'll  take  the  shovel 
out  of  the  freight  wagon,  and  I'm  al- 
most sure  I  saw  the  very  trees.  They 
are  not  conspicuous,  but  they  looked  to 
me  as  if  they  held  a  secret  between  them. 

Rising  softly,  she  drew  her  cloak  from 
the  chair  where  it  had  been  tossed,  and 
hatiess  she  stepped  quietly  through  the 
hall,  where  she  easily  slipped  the  bolt  that 
locked  the  door.  She  was  outside  imme- 
diately and  in  haste  possessed  herself  of 
the  shovel  from  the  rear  wagon,  then 
sped  away  up  the  road. 

It  was  not  late,  possibly  eleven,  and  the 
spring  blossoms  filled  the  air  with  a 
heavy  fragrance.  How  strange  and 
solemn  it  all  seemed  as  she  walked  hur- 
riedly along  the  quiet  moonlit  road.  Xot 
a  sound  save  now  and  then  a  pine  needle 
would  thread  its  way  downward  through 
the  pine  boughs,  and  its  rustle  would  die 
away  in  the  grasses  and  needless  which 
carpeted  the  ground. 

"It  seems  a  very  short  mile,"  said  she 
aloud,  as  the  cabins  came  in  view  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  "but  the  clearing  is  not 
so  large  as  I  thought.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
find  my  trees?"  she  mused,  and  unac- 
countably she  shivered.  "They  were  on 
this  side  of  the  road,  just  after  we  passed 
the  cabin,  and  a  blackened  stump  stood 
just  in  front  of  them." 

A  few  minutes  investigation  located, 
the  trees,  and  truly  they  did  not  look  as  if 
for  many  years  they  had  whispered  of 
secret  things,  leaning  lovingly  toward 
each  other  until  the  upper  branches  were 
intertwined,  and  the  tops  were  almost 
b  niching. 
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Without  hesitation  she  began  to  dig, 
but  the  earth  was  filled  with  stones  and 
roots,  making  it  a  difficult  task  for  arms 
unused  to  heavy  work.  "At  least  there 
are  no  large  roots  so  far — and  what  is 
this  ? — as  she  unearthed  something  with 
the  last  shovelful  of  stones  and  soil.  She 
laid  the  shovel  down  and  examined  the 
object  which  had  given  forth  a  grating 
sound  but  was  not  a  stone.  An  old  iron 
spoon  thickly  coated  with  rust,  but  still 
entire,  came  to  view. 

"I've  found  it,  I'm  sure,"  she  cried 
exultantly,  "for  this  spoon  has  not  grown 

here." 

She  dug  feverishly  now,  her  back  and 
arms  ached  while  the  perspiration  was 
oozing  out.  Her  cloak  had  long  ago 
been  cast  aside,  and  she  had  forgotten 
her  surroundings  in  her  excitement. 

"What  will  John  think?"  she  wonder- 
ed excitedly;  "he  can't  be  very  cross  at 
me,  especially  if  there  is  really  a  treasure 
here." 

The  earth  was  looser  now  and  the 
roots  seemed  to  have  been  removed  or  to 
have  grown  in  another  direction,  so  with 
little  by  little  the  excavation  was  grow- 
ing fast.  "Ha!"  the  ring  of  metal."  A 
few  more  hasty  shovelfuls,  and  then — 
she  literally  sprang  into  the  hole  and  be- 
gan to  tear  away  the  earth  with  her 
hands.  Sure  enough,  the  treasure  in  the 
iron  pot,  and  hurriedly  brushing  away 
the  remaining  earth,  she  lifted  the  close- 
fitting  lid  and  inserted  her  hand.  A  thrill 
of  disappointment  surged  over  her,  for 
she  expected  gold  coins  of  course,  but 
only  a  fine  gravel  sifted  through  her 
fingers.     She  held  a  handful   up  to  the 


moonlight  and  it  glinted  in  the  pale  rays. 
She  laughed  aloud  at  her  foolish  notion, 
for  how  couid  it  be  other  than  nuggets. 

Her  mind  filled  with  visions  of  her 
husband's  face  when  she  told  him  the 
news  ;  the  most  beautiful  home,  wonder- 
ful trips,  clothes,  everything  that  money 
could  buy  would  be  theirs  now,  and  she 
laughed  again  in  her  exuberance  of  joy. 
Her  laugh  was  answered  by  a  hoarse 
chuckle  from  the  roadway,  and  she  turn- 
ed in  affright  to  see  a  hideous  Indian  hag 
whose  sightless  eyes  stared  at  her 
through  the  moonlight ;  behind,  but  tow- 
ering above  her,  stood  a  thin  gaunt  man. 
whose  wild  eyes  peered  mockingly 
through  shaggy  eyebrows.  His  unkempt 
hair  and  beard  were  matted  and  half  hid 
the  gnaned  and  knotted  throat,  from 
vhich  the  leathern  hunting  shirt  was 
turned  back.  She  started  in  frightened 
wonder,  still  holding  firmly  to  the  treas- 
ure at  her  feet,  but  as  she  moved  slightly, 
his  whole  attitude  changed  with  an  un- 
earthly look  of  malice,  then  to  such  an 
expression  of  unsatisfied  longing  and 
greed,  the  despair  of  a  soul  who  must 
forever  guard  the  ill-got  gains  which  he 
himself  could  never  enjoy. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  arm,  and  again 
came  the  gutteral  cackle  from  the  old 
hag.  In  the  lights  and  shadows  the  wo- 
man caught  the  gleam  of  a  shining- 
barrel  ;  vainly  she  tried  to  cry  aloud,  but 
her  tongue  refused  to  obey  ;  now  she  felt 
the  eyes  burning  her  through  the  steely 
rifle  sights,  and,  grasping  frantically  at 
the  gofd  at  her  feet — Bang !  Bill  noisily 
slammed  the  hall  door  on  his  way  to 
bed,  and  she  fell  back  trembling  and 
perspiring  but  wide  awake  now. 


The  Cajolery  of  Man 


By  Marion  Ward 


IT  was  very  still  and  sunny  and  peace- 
ful. The  great  old  chestnut  tree  cast 
a  cool,  refreshing  shade,  and  the 
liquid  notes  of  its  feathered  denizens 
filled  the  air.  Aunt  Cynthia  sat  with  a 
slight  smile  on  her  placid  old  counten- 
ance, knitting  busily  with  the  intermin- 
able grey  and  pink  wool.  Barbara  let 
her  book  lie  idly  in  her  lap,  and  gazed 
rather  wistfully  on  the  sunny  landscape. 

"I  wonder" — she  broke  the  silence  sud- 
denly— "I  wonder  what  Tom  is  doing 
now  ?" 

Aunt  Cynthia  stopped  smiling.  She 
knitted  fast  and  in  silence. 

Barbara  stole  a  quick  glance  at  her. 

"I  may  talk  about  my  own  brother!" 
she  expostulated  rebelliously. 

The  aunt's  lips  were  compressed. 

"My  dear,  I  would  rather  you  did 
not,"  she  remarked  gently. 

Barbara  pushed  up  her  hair  im- 
patiently. "Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed 
audibly. 

Aunt  Cynthia  glanced  at  the  pretty, 
disconsolate  face.  "I  am  sorry,  dear," 
she  murmured  apologetically,  "but  you 
know  my  views." 

"But  Tom  isn't  wicked  or  horrid!" 
argued  the  girl. 

The  aunt  regarded  her  with  reproach. 
"All  men,"  she  reminded  her,  setting  her 
soft  lips  grimly,  "are  snares  and  delu- 
sions." 

"Not  all?"  begged  Barbara. 

"Yes,  all,"  maintained  the  aunt  firmly. 
"They  are  snares  and  delusions,  and  a 
bitterness  of  the  spirit.  There  is  not  a 
man  living  but  makes  some  poor  woman, 
or  women,  miserable  or  unhappy." 

Barbara  sighed.  "7  haven't  got  a  man 
to  make  me  unhappy,"  she  remarked 
rather  mournfully. 

"I  hope  you  are  truly  grateful  for  that 
mercy,"  said  Aunt  Cynthia,  solemnly. 

"Y — yes,"  assented  Barbara  rather 
doubtfully. 


"Yes,"  continued  the  little  spinster 
proudly,  "you  are  safe  here  with  me 
from  the  wicked  wiles  of  man  as  though 
you  were  immersed  in  the  depths  of  a 
cloister.  That  was  why,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  you  should  come  to  me 
after  the  completion  of  your  education. 
I  stipulated  that  even  Mr.  Tom  should 
not  come  here  to  visit  you.  We  want 
no  disturbing  element  of  Man  in  our 
snug  little  retreat." 

Barbara  sighed  again.  "But,  aunt," 
she  suggested  slowly,  "how  am  I  to  un- 
derstand and  guard  against  their  wicked 
wiles  if  I  never  have  any  experience  of 
them  ?" 

The  aunt  compressed  her  lips  again. 
"I  will  guard  you,"  she  replied  firmly. 
A  shadow  fell  over  her  faded  old  face 
and  her  eyes  grew  sad  and  reminiscent. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  she  mused,  "thirty 
years  since  I  vowed,  with  God's  help,, 
never  to  see  or  speak  to  living  man  again 
as  long  as  T  had  life.  And  I  have  kept 
my  vow.  From  that  day  to  this,"  tri- 
umphantly, "not  a  male  being  have  I 
set  eyes  on." 

They  returned  to  their  respective  knit- 
ting and  book  again,  and  for  a  little 
while  silence   reigned. 

They  were  seated  on  a  grassy,  tree- 
shaded  terrace  that  sloped  steeply  down 
to  a  stone  wall  at  the  bottom,  beyond 
which  was  a  drop  of  some  feet  to  the 
high  road  without.  From  where  they  sat 
that  same  road  was  plainly  visible  for  a 
long  distance,  a  white  and  winding  rib- 
bon now  flooded  with  yellow  sunshine, 
and  then  retreating  into  grateful  shade, 
till  skirting  a  dense  wood  on  its  right  it 
took  a  sudden  turn  and  disappeared  be- 
hind it. 

P.arbara  gazed  rather  forlornly  up  the 
sunny  road.  She  felt  lonely,  and  just  a 
little  aggrieved.  She  was  very  fond  of 
Aunt  Cynthia,  and  possessed  a  happy, 
contented  disposition,  but  sometimes,  es- 
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pecially  on  a  brilliant  afternoon  such  as 
this,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  it 
was  hard  she  should  be  doomed  to  spend 
such  a  solitary,  dull  and  monotonous  life 
just  because  of  the  dim  and  distant  love 
troubles  of  an  eccentric  aunt.  She 
thought  of  all  her  schoolfellows,  and 
wondered,  enviously,  what  they  were  do- 
inging — longing  with  a  desperate  long- 
ing for  one  of  them — any  one,  it  did  not 
matter  which — to  have  a  chat  with.  She 
pictured  them  at  garden  and  tennis  par- 
ties, picnicing  up  the  Thames,  on  the  sea ; 
and  here  was  she  doomed  to  pass  the 
rest  of  her  existence  in  solitary  confine- 
ment with  not  a  soul  to  talk  to  but  her 
aunt,  the  village  tradespeople,  and  some 
one  or  two  frumpish  gossips  who  occas- 
ionally paid  them  visits. 

She  sighed  from  the  very  depths  of  her 
heart  in  self-pity.  Of  course,  if  men 
were  so  unprincipled  and  wicked  as  her 
aunt  portrayed,  she  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  but  surely  it 
would  only  be  right  to  let  her  know  one 
or  two  to  find  out  their  iniquity  for  her- 
self so  that  she  might  despise  them  pro- 
perly ? 

Her  thoughts  broke  off  suddenly.  The 
black  speck  she  had  absently  been  watch- 
ing crawling  along  the  whiteness  of  the 
road  was  drawing  rapidly  nearer,  and  be- 
fore her  astonished  eyes  resolved  itself 
into 

"Aunt !"  she  exclaimed  suddenly  in 
tragic  accents,  "here  comes  a  Man." 

The  pink  ball  of  wool  leapt  into  the 
air,  and  danced  rakishly  away  over  the 
lawn.  "Where  ?"  cried  Aunt  Cynthia 
with  agitation.  "Which  way?"  and  she 
shut  her  eyes  tightly. 

"Coming  down  the  High  Road — this 
way,"  enlarged  Barbara  excitedly. 

"We  had  better  go  in,"  said  the  aunt 
hurriedly,  gathering  together  her  wools. 

Barbara  set  her  pretty  lips  mutinously. 
"I  shall  stay  here,"  she  announced 
firmly. 

"Barbara !"  the  shut  lids  were  turned 
on  her  in  shocked  amazement. 

She  coloured  a  little,  then  laughed. 
"I  want  to  see  what  he  is  like,"  she  pro- 
tested frankly.  "A  stranger  is  such  an 
event  here.  Do  sit  down,  aunt,  and  go 
on  knitting ;  he  is  sure  to  go  straight  by 


without  seieng  us ;  besides,  you  needn't 
look  at  him." 

"Barbara,  I  command  you  to  come  in- 
to the  house,"  said  her  aunt  sternly.  "I 
am  hurt  and  surprised  at  your  conduct 
this  afternoon.  After  all  my  teaching, 
too " 

Barbara  sat  absolutely  still.  "He's  get- 
ting quite  close  now,"  she  remarked 
cheerfully.  "He's  looking  straight  up  at 
us " 

The  valiant  defender  of  her  girlish  in- 
experience turned  and  fled  incontinently. 
Barbara  sat  upright  and  gazed  gravely 
into  a  pair  of  honest  grey  eyes  set  in  a 
plain  tanned  face.  She  could  see  also  a 
pair  of  broad  shoulders  clad  in  Norfolk 
tweed.  The  wall  was  fairly  high,  and 
of  most  pedestrians  showed  no  more  than 
a  hat  above  it ;  therefore  the  stranger  was 
more  than  commonly  tall. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  tendered  apol- 
ogetically, "but— can  you  tell  me  if  this 
is  a  house  named  'Seclusion' !" 

Barbara  wondered  why  he  essayed  the 
impossible  in  trying  to  part  such  rough 
hair  in  the  middle. 

"It  is,"  she  replied  gravely. 

"Oh — thank  you,"  he  said,  then  he 
looked  up  the  road,  and  he  looked  down 
the  road  before  his  glance  rested  per- 
plexedly upon  her  face.  "I  am  Garth 
Melville,"  he  announced  tentatively. 

She  elevated  her  pretty  brows. 

"Miss  Silverton's  nephew,"  he  explain- 
ed. He  waved  a  comprehensive  hand  up 
and  down  the  blank  length  of  wall. 

"Is  there  no  entrance  to  'Seclusion'?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  for  men,"  replied  Barbara  sober- 
ly- 

A  sudden  smile  irradiated  the  sun- 
burned face.  "That  isn't  all  true?"  he 
protested  incredulously. 

She  nodded  solemnly.  "Perfectly 
true." 

"But  my  aunt If  you  told  her — " 

he  paused,  plainly  at  a  loss. 

"I  did  tell  her,"  she  murmured.  She 
waved  one  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  at  the  top  of  the  green  slope. 
"There  she  is,"  she  finished  apologetical- 
ly. He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  last 
of  a  grey  skirt  disappearing  round  the 
door-lintel.     Then  his  eyes  came  back  to 
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the  girl's  grave  eyes.     He  struggled  to 
subdue  his  amusement. 

"May  I  come  up  where  you  are?"  he 
asked,  boyishly. 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  her  uncertain 
permission.  I 'lacing  both  hands  on  the 
rough  top  of  the  wall,  he  vaulted  lightly 
up,  swinging  his  legs  over  so  that  his 
feet  rested  on  the  sacred  sward  of  "Se- 
clusion." 

Barbara  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  man  was  clad  in  faultless  fashion.  It 
did  not  enter  her  head  to  be  self-con- 
scious or  ill  at  ease.  She  was  young, 
and  her  manners  were  those  of  a  self- 
possessed  child.  There  was  something 
direct  and  child-like  in  her  gaze,  too,  that 
the  man  evidently  found  interesting. 

"I  don't  bite,"  he  said  suddenly. 

Barbara  flushed  scarlet,  becoming  con- 
scious of  her  age  and  rudeness.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  she  said  with  the  air  of  a 
small  queen.  She  rose  hastily.  "I  will 
see  if  aunt " 

"She  must,"  he  maintained  uncon- 
vinced. 

Barbara  shook  her  head.  "I  am  afraid 
not — I  am  sure  not." 

The  corners  of  his  mouth  went  down. 
"Is  she — is  my  aunt  mad?"  he  suggested, 
with  bated  breath. 

Barbara  drew  herself  up.  "Certain- 
ly not."  she  replied  stiffly.  "Aunt  Cyn- 
thia had  a  very  dreadful  trouble  years 
ago  all  through  a  cruel,  wicked  man,  so, 
naturally,  she  is  prejudiced " 

"But  her  own  nepivv ?"  he  depre- 
cated. 

"She  cannot  break  her  vow,"  argued 
the  girl  loyally. 

"If  you  put  it  to  her " 

Barbara  still  shook  her  head,  but  she 
turne  1  and  moved  swiftly  up  the  green 
slope  to  the  house. 

The  man  watched  the  slender  figure 
with  interested  eyes,  noticing  the  red 
glint  of  the  hair,  the  small,  regal  head, 
and  the  graceful,  easy  motion  of  her 
walk. 

She  was  back  again  almost  imme- 
diately, flushed  and  discomfited. 

"You  are  to  go  at  once,  please."  she 
reporte  1  shamedly. 

A  gleam  came  into  his  eyes.  "And  if 
I  refuse?"  he  suggested. 


The  blue  eyes  regarded  him  with 
scared  awe.  "You  couldn't;  oh,  you 
couldn't?"  she  pleaded. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should,"  he 
grumbled  argumentatively.  "I  am  her 
own  nephew  ;  it  is  only  respectful  as  I 
am  in  this  part  of  the  earth  to  come  and 
pay  my  respects  to  my  mother's  sister." 

Barbara  had  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session. "She  refuses  to  see  you,"  she 
replied  firmly.  "She  is  very  much  upset. 
I  am  to  go  in  at  once." 

His  eyebrows  went  up  and  almost  met 
his  rough  hair.  "What  have  I  done?" 
he  expostulated. 

A  demon  of  mischief  lurked  in  the  blue 
eyes.  "You  are  a  man,"  she  proclaimed 
tragically. 

"But  I  can't  help  that,"  he  objected. 

She  shook  her  head  wisely.  "The  fact 
remains,"  she  said.  "And  I  am  in  dire 
disgrace  for  my  impropriety  in  speaking 
to  you." 

"But  you  couldn't  help  it.  I  spoke 
first.  And  in  common  politeness  one 
must  reply  to  a  poor  lost  wayfarer,  even 
though  he  be  an  abominable  man." 

"Besides,  you  said  you  were  her 
nephew,"  she  added  accusingly. 

"So  I  am.  It's  all  nonsense,"  he  de- 
clared strenuously.  "Why,  I'm  your  own 
cousin  !" 

Barbara  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at 
this.  "Why,  so  you  are!"  she  cried  in 
unaffected  delight.     "How  nice." 

He  coloured  slightly,  "Thanks  awful- 
ly," he  said  boyishly.  He  held  out  his 
hand.  "I  introduced  myself.  Will  you 
do  the  same?" 

She  shook  hands  frankly.  "I'm  Bar- 
bara Singleton,"  she  complied.  She- 
looked  at  him  regretfully.  "And  now. 
I  must  say  good-bye." 

"Oh,   I  say " 

"Aunt  Cynthia  is  very  cross  already, 
and  I  daren't  stay  a  moment  longer." 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  don't  think  I'm 
going  to  find  a  cousin  and  lose  her  all  in 
a  moment?  Mayn't  I  call  properly  at  the 
front  entrance  ?" 

She  gasped  at  his  lack  of  realisation  of 
the  facts.  "<  )h,  you  mustn't  think  of 
it,"  she  cried  dismayed. 

"'  )h,  but — you    know "    his  whole 

face  protested  the  inadequacy  of  words. 
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"It  cannot  be  helped,"  she  said  re- 
gretfully. 

"It  must  be  helped,"  he  said,  and  set 
his  square  jaw  doggedly.  "You  go  out 
sometimes?" 

She  looked  dubious.  "Aunt  Cynthia 
wouldn't  hear  of  my  meeting  you,"  she 
demurred. 

"But "      Then    he    looked    at    the 

frank,  child-like  eyes  and  stopped  in  per- 
plexity. 

She  half  read  the  pause.  "Of  course, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  aunt,"  she  re- 
marked a  little  stiffly. 

"Can't  you — cant  you  coax  her?"  he 
suggested  brilliantly.  "I  am  sure  you 
could." 

She  laughed,  and  flushed  a  little.  "I 
can  sometimes,"  she  confessed,  quite 
unembarrassed.  "But  I  am  afraid  in  this 
case " 

"Try,"  he  besought. 

"Very  well,  I'll  try.  But — you  are  my 
own  cousin,"  she  argued. 

"Of  course  I  am.  And  you  are  not 
tied  by  any  absurd  vow.  You  couldn't 
be  so  rude  as  to  disown  me,"  he  urged 
craftily. 

"No — o,"  she  argued  doubtfully.  Then 
she  awoke  to  her  delinquency  in  tarrying 
there  talking.  "Oh !"  she  cried,  "what 
will  Aunt  Cynthia  say !  I  must  go  this 
instant.  Good-bye,"  and  she  turned  hur- 
riedly away. 

"I  say !"  he  caded  urgently. 

She  came  back  impatiently. 

"You  haven't  shaken  hands,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand. 
He   held   it    fast.      "You   won't   cast   me 
off?"  he  asked  anxiously.     "Promise  to 
do  your  best  to  persuade  her?" 

"I'll  do  mv  best,"  she  promised  frank- 
ly. 

He  let  her  go  reluctantly.  "Til  come 
tonight  at  seven  to  learn  the  result." 

"Oh '    She  paused  in  doubt,  but  he 

had  grown  suddenly  deaf,  and  before  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  forbid  him  he 
was  striding  rapidly  away  without  glanc- 
ing back. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  reflected,  soothing  her 
conscience,  "he's  mv  cousin." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Evil  times  had  fallen  upon  the  erst- 
while peaceful  house  of  seclusion.  Aunt 
Cynthia  was  nervous,  ruffled,  and  shock- 
ed. Barbara  was  perplexed,  disturbed  in 
mind  and  a  trifle  injured.  Even  old 
Martha,  who  had  dandled  Miss  Cynthia 
on  her  knee,  showed  her  sympathy  with 
her  mistress's  perturbation  by  a  display 
of  grumpiness  and  ill-humour  unparal- 
leled. The  only  one  of  the  four  inmates 
who  truly  appreciated  and  even  revelled 
in  the  state  of  circumstances  was  Polly, 
the  kitchen-maid.  Her  small  mind  was 
in  a  chaos  of  excitement,  mingled  with 
delight,  at  the  prospect  of  a  real  "love 
affair,"  and  envy  of  Miss  Barbara's  tall, 
handsome  young  man. 

And  all  the  disturbance  was  caused  by 
the  advent  of  a  Man.  Barbara  half  be- 
gun to  believe  all  her  aunt's  tales  of 
their  depravity.  If  the  mere  appearance 
of  one  caused  such  an  upheaval,  what 
might  not  be  the  result  of  any  real  inter- 
course ? 

Still,  he  seemed  quite  harmless,  and  she 
was  so  lonely,  and,  after  all,  he  was  her 
cousin.  She  sighed  at  the  cares  and  com- 
plexity of  life. 

Her  aunt  refused  to  alter  her  views. 
Neither  would  she  discuss  the  matter. 
She  set  her  lips  in  that  obstinate  way  so 
often  peculiar  to  very  gentle  people. 

"I  am  grieved  and  disappointed  more 
than  I  can  say,"  she  said  movedly.  "I 
had  thought  by  my  tender  care  ami  sur- 
veillance to  guard  you  from  the  slight- 
est contact  with  the  opposite  sex.  And 
now,  at  the  very  first  word  from  one  of 
their  only  too  persuasive  tongues,  you 
are  readv  to  fling  all  my  teachings  to 
the  wind's.  Child,  child,  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  you." 

"But,  aunt,"  sighed  poor  Barbara,  torn 
in  two,  "surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
just  speaking  to  one's  own  cousin?  How 
could  I  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge him?" 

"YYe  will  leave  personalities  alone,  if 
vou  please,"  returned  Aunt  Cynthia  firm- 
ly.    "I  was  talking  in  the  abstract." 

"I  call  tongues  purely  personal,"  re- 
plied Barbara,  stung  to  retort. 

The  aunt  said  nothing. 
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"And  how  can  I  help  meeting  him?" 
went  on  the  girl  distressedly.  "Wher- 
ever I  go  he  seems  to  appear.  Of  course 
it  is  pure  accident,  but  you  don't  know 
how  hard  I  try  to  find  fresh  places  for 
my  walks,  yet  whichever  way  I  turn, 
sooner  or  later  1  am  sure  to  meet  him." 

Aunt  Cynthia  knitted  fast.  "There  is 
no  measure  to  gauge  the  depth  and 
height  and  breadth  of  man's  artfulness," 
she  observed,  with  deep  solemnity. 

"It  can't  be  art unless  he  watches 

the  gate  with  field-glasses,"  objected  Bar- 
bara mischievously. 

"1  dare  say  that  is  precisely  what  he 
does  do."  said  Aunt  Cynthia  grimly. 

Barbara  laughed  in  spite  of  herself 
at  the  very  thought  of  taking  such  an 
idea  ait  serieux,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  once  the  aunt  was  right.  It  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  did.  Such  is  the  duplicity 
of  man. 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?"  insisted  the 
girl,  returning  to  the  attack,  "I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  although  I  try  hard  not  to  meet  him, 
I  can  never  quite  succeed  in  being  sorry 
when  I  fail.  Still,  because  of  what  you 
say,    I   do  try,  truly,  so  what  more  can 

i  do?" 

"You  can  stay  at  home,"  pronounced 
the  other  uncompromisingly. 

"Aunt  Cynthia!" 

"You  could  get  quite  sufficient  exercise 
in  the  grounds,"  she  went  on  firmly. 
"N<  >thing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  you  emulating  my  example 
and  displaying  a  proper  spirit." 

Barbara's  face  was  a  study. 

"I  couldn't!"  she  decided  at  length 
with  a  deep  breath.  "I  should  die."  She 
looked  appealingly  at  the  aunt's  unyield- 
ing face.  "Aunt  Cynthia,  you  know  how 
I  love  to  ramble  in  the  woods,"  she 
pleaded.  "I  should  be  wretched  cooped 
up  from  day's  end  to  day's  end  just  in 
the  grounds." 

"  I  differ  no  discomfort  therefrom,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Cynthia  primly.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  the  pretty,  girlish,  dis- 
turbed face  and  softened  suddenly.  "My 
dear,  my  dear,  it  is  for  your  own  good 
I  speak,"  she  said  earnestly.  "I  love 
yon,  child,  more  than  I  ever  thought  to 
love  anyone  again,  and  it  tears  my  heart 


in  pieces  to  see  your  feet  set  upon  that 
same  path  of  destruction  wherein  I  trod 
and  suffered.  Pause  in  time,  dear,  and 
spare  yourself  a  life  of  misery  and  re- 
gret," and  rising  in  genuine  agitation,  she 
hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Barbara  was  awed,  and  touched  su- 
premely. 

That  afternoon  she  decided  to  go  down 
to  a  certain  overgrown  little  lane  that 
she  was  convinced  no  chance  passer 
could  possibly  discover.  Even  as  she  en- 
tered it,  however,  happening  to  glance 
behind  her,  she  perceived  the  disturbing 
Man  following  her. 

"How  it  is  we  always  meet  wherever 
I  go?"  she  demanded  perplexedly. 

"Kind  intervention  of  Fate,"  he  re- 
sponded lightly. 

But  the  impression  of  the  morning's 
scene  still  lay  heavy  on  the  young  girl's 
soul.  "Garth,"  she  said  impulsively,  "I 
wish " 

He  sighed.     "So  do  I,"  he  agreed. 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly.  "Then 
why  don't  you?" 

"'Why  don't  I  what?" 

"Go  away." 

He  turned  on  her  startled  and  indig- 
nant.    "You  don't  wish  that?" 

She  sighed  perturbedly.  "I  do.  At 
least" — with  a  twinge  of  conscience — 
"I  think  I  do.  Oh,  dear!  why  are  things 
so  vexing?" 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it," 
he    suggested    quietly. 

So  they  sat  down,  in  a  green  nook 
looking  on  to  a  corn-field,  doubly  golden 
with  sunlight  and  its  own  blaze  of 
colour.  The  larks  sang  high  in  the 
cloudless  blue. 

She  sighed  again.  "Aunt  Cynthia  is 
such  a  dear,"  she  murmured. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  disagreed. 

"She  is.     But " 

"Can't  you  convince  her  of  my  re- 
spectability?" 

She  shook  her  head.  There  was  a 
little  silence.  The  sunshine  was  dispell- 
ing the  mists  of  her  woe. 

"I  hate  respectable  people."  she  ut- 
tered inconsequently.  "It  is  so  middle- 
class.  The  very  word  breathes  Sunday 
clothes  and  soap-shining  faces " 
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He  rubbed  his  cheek  thoughtfully. 
"Have  I  left  any  on?"  he  queried 
meekly. 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  dear,  why  did  she 
^ver  make  that  vow?"  she  sighed. 

"But  I  don't  see  why  a  crotchety  old 
woman's  vow  should  affect  you,"  he 
disputed. 

"How  can  I  help  it?  She  is  so  good 
and  sweet  in  other  ways — it  is  only  on 
that  one  point  she  is  violent.  She  hates 
the  very  mention  of  a  man."  She  re- 
garded him  with  thoughtful,  searching 
eyes.  "I  wonder  if  you  are  secretly 
wicked?"    she   murmured. 

He  flung  back  his  head,  and  roared 
aloud.  "Oh!  Oh!"  he  cried;  "Your 
naivete  is  delicious,  you  bewitching  little 
cousin!" 

She  joined  in  the  laugh,  but  coloured 
sensitively.  "Well,"  she  argued,  "how 
am  I  to  tell?     Aunt  says  you  are." 

He  stopped  laughing  and  looked  at  her 
with  sudden  gravity.  "But  you  don't 
believe  her?"  he  said. 

She  met  his  eyes  frankly.  "No,"  she 
confessed. 

He  smiled  relief.  "Thank  you,"  he 
said  softly. 

"But,  to  return  to  our  starting-point," 
she  began  again;  "although  I  like  you 
verv  much,  and  shall  miss  you  dread- 
fully, I  think — I  think  I  should  be  glad 
if   you   went.     When  is   your   furlough 


up 


?" 


"Not  for  another  six  months,"  he  re- 
plied cheerfully.  "They  thought  I  was 
done  for,  you  know,  so  my  people  stipu- 
lated for  twelve  months  full  to  recoup 
thoroughly.  And  in  less  than  three  I 
was  as  right  as  a  trivet.  That  was  Eng- 
lish air,  you  know,"  quoth  young  Lieut- 
enant Melville  proudly. 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  spend  the 
whole  six  months  here?"  she  exclaimed 
in  dismay. 

He  looked  crestfallen.  "Not  if  you 
don't  want  me,"  he  replied  humbly. 

Her  cheeks  went  faintly  pink.  "I 
don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it," 
she  returned  with  a  shade  of  stiffness. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  explained,  men- 
daciously, "Mater  told  me  particularly 
to  cultivate  Aunt  Cynthia,  but,  of  course, 
if  you  give  me  up " 


•  "What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  help- 
lessly. 

"Couldn't  you  possibly  persuade  her 
to  see  me  just  once?     I'll  do  the  rest." 

"Impossible.  Why,  her  greatest  boast 
is,  that  in  strict  accordance  with  her 
vow,  she  has  never,  from  that  day  to 
this,  set  eyes  on  a  masculine  being." 

He  sighed  profoundly.  Suddenly  a 
gleam  came  into  his  eyes.  "Suppose 
l" 

"Suppose?"  she  questioned  expectant- 
ly. 

He  changed  his  mind.     "Nothing." 

"Oh!  Oh!"  she  cried  out  indignantly. 
"Tell  me." 

He  laughed  teasingly.  "I'll  tell  you 
two  things,"  he  conceded,  with  mock 
gravity:  "'Patience  is  a  virtue,'  and 
'Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.' " 
And  not  another  word  could  commands, 
beseechings,  or  blandishments  win  from 
him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Nevertheless,  the  shadow  on  the  house 
of  seclusion  deepened,  and  grew  more 
apparent  day  by  day. 

Barbara  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
she  met  the  author  of  the  discord  daily, 
and  in  despair  had  even  given  up  the  at- 
tempt to  evade  him.  And  except  in  the 
intervals  when  her  aunt's  severe  silence 
smote  her  tender  heart,  she  was  happier 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  before. 

But  the  cousin  was  growing  restless. 
He  was  determined  to  end  the  farce  or 
tragedy,  he  added  grimly.  And  once 
Garth  Melville  made  up  his  mind  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  thing  he  had  undertaken 
to  do. 

He  told  Barbara  of  his  determination 
one  brilliant  summer's  afternoon,  when  a 
blue  haze  lay  in  the  wood's  deep- 
shadows,  and  the  air  was  like  incense 
Barbara's  hands  were  full  of  fragile 
harebells,  which  were  less  blue  than  the 
wide  eyes  she  turned  on  him  in  expos- 
tulation. "What  can  you  do?"  she  de« 
manded  for  the  fiftieth  time. 

He  squared  his  jaw.  "Don't  ask  toe 
many  questions,"  he  said  only. 

She  pouted.     "I  want  to  know." 
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He  turned  from  the  spell  of  her  eyes 
"Wait  and  see,"  he  temporised. 

She  shook  her  ruddy  head.  "Nothing 
would  alter  her  opinion.  I  really  think,' 
speculatively,  "she  hates  you  worse  ever)' 
day." 

"Oh,"  he  observed.  His  eyes  were 
dangerous. 

"But  of  course  that  is  only  because 
she  doesn't  know  you."  she  went  on 
hurriedly,  reading  the  danger  signals. 
"Look  at  my  Mowers ;  aren't  they  deli- 
cate,  beautiful   little   angels?" 

He  stared  straight  at  her,  ignoring  her 
question  absolutely.  "What  will  she 
say,"  he  questioned  slowly,  "when  I  take 
you  away  altogether?" 

She  sprang  up  hastily.  "Don't  talk 
nonsense.     It's  awfully  late.    I  must  fly." 

I  [e  got  up  too,  and  planted  himself 
straight  in  front  of  her,  his  mouth  set 
and  his  eyes  compelling.  "What,"  he 
repeated  distinctly,  "will  she  say  when 
I  take  you  away  altogether?" 

The  blue  eyes  gazed  up  at  him  fas- 
cinated, almost  frightened,  and  the  pink 
colour  forsook  her  cheeks  drop  by  drop. 
She  shook  herself  together  suddenly,  and 
the  colour  came  back  in  a  scorching 
flood.  The  blue  eyes  flashed  mischievous 
defiance.  With  a  swift  little  movement 
she  was  round  him. 

"Mow  can  I  tell  till  you  try?"  she 
cried  daringly  over  her  shoulder,  and 
sped  llceth    away  through  the  wood. 

It  was  two  hours  later.  Miss  Silver- 
ton  and  her  niece  had  just  concluded  a 
solitary  and  rather  silent  tea.  The  aunt 
was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  French 
window,  the  interminable  knitting  on  her 
lap. 

Barbara  sat  a  little  way  inside  the 
room  facing  the  long  green  sward.  Sud- 
denly, abruptly,  she  sat  bolt  upright,  her 
dilating  eyes  fixed  on  that  same   slope. 

"G — arth !"  she  gasped  beneath  her 
breath. 

"1  >id  you  speak,  my  dear?"  questioned 
the  aunt  quietly,  without  looking  up. 


Barbara  stared  in  fascinated  silence  at 
the  calmly  advancing  figure. 

Aunt  Cynthia  looked  up  at  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  exclaimed  nervous- 
ly, "at  what  are  you  looking  so  strange- 
ly?" 

"Garth."  replied  Barbara  desperately, 
truthful  even  in  her  horror. 

"Garth?"  echoed  the  little  lady  faint- 
ly. She  sat  rigid,  not  daring  to  glance 
on  either  side,  and  not  quite  certain  even 
now  of  what  she  was  terrified. 

"Yes,  aunt,  it  is  I,"  came  a  quiet,  man- 
ly voice  at  the  open  window. 

Aunt  Cynthia  screamed,  absolutely  and 
loudly  screamed,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  gentle,  quiet  life. 

"Go  away — go  away!"  she  gasped, 
clasping  her  hands  frantically  over  her 
eyes. 

Garth  calmly  and  deliberately  stepped 
into  the  room.  "Not  till  I  have  confessed 
and  obtained  absolution,"  he  announced 
firmly. 

"I — I  command  you  to  go!"  said  the 
faint  voice  desperately. 

Garth  stooped  down,  put  both  hands 
gently  on  the  thin,  quivering  shoulders, 
and  deliberately  kissed  the  bit  of  faded 
cheek  left  exposed  by  the  inadequate 
hands. 

Barbara  basely  got  up  and  fled  out  of 

the  room. 

*         *         * 

How  he  prevailed  is  a  mystery  to  this 
day.  Barbara  shakes  her  pretty  head 
and  murmurs  dark  sayings  anent  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  cajolery  of  Alan. 

Aunt  Cynthia  herself  at  first  was  over- 
come with  grief  and  shame  at  the  break 
iug  of  her  vow.  But  Garth  comforted 
her  gravely  by  insisting  that  it  was  not 
she  who  had  broken  it  at  all,  but  he  who 
had  forced  her  to  destroy  it.  And  when 
once  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
strange  newness  of  circumstances,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  radiantly  and 
openly  delighted — subjugated  completely 
by  the  wiliness  of  her  nephew. 
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By  Frank  Gassaway 


THE  Yosemite  stage,  still  glistening 
with  its  early  morning  washing, 
stood  beside  the  half -platform, 
half-veranda  of  the  Carmelito 
road  house  awaiting  the  issuance  from 
the  lunch  room  of  its  passengers,  who 
lingered  over  their  fruit  and  coffee,  ex- 
changing condolences  anent  the  limb- 
cramping,  dust-stifling,  sixty  miles  al- 
ready accomplished,  and  rejoicing  at  the 
assurance  that  another  half-hour  of  al- 
kali would  bring  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  tall  timber.  From  there  to  their  all- 
night  stop  at  Wawona,  and  even  beyond 
that  to  the  wonderful  valley  itself,  their 
path  would  be  through  the  longed-for 
shade  of  the  great  woods. 

The  fresh  team — six  wiry,  gaunt,  steel- 
muscled  horses — stood  almost  motionless 
in  their  harness.  The  recurrent  twitching 
of  their  ears  back  toward  their  equally 
impassive  driver  showed  that  silent, 
bow-strung  eagerness  peculiar  to  the 
half-broncho,  half-American  breed. 

The  driver,  a  great,  loose-jointed 
round-shouldered  six-footer,  with  the 
aquiline  nose  and  the  strong  high-boned 
face  of  the  typical  New  Englander,  sat 
with  his  right  heel  hooked  into  the  crotch 
of  the  hard- jammed  brake.     One   hugre 


hand  filled  with  reins  rested  on  his  knee, 
while  with  the  other  he  meditatively  fin- 
ger-combed his  curly  beard,  bronze, 
where  shaded  by  the  turned-down  hat 
brim,  but  bleached  by  sun  and  dust  be- 
low the  line  of  protection. 

Now  and  then  he  gave  a  diffident  but 
naively  admiring  side  glance  at  the  most 
prompt  of  his  passengers,  a  young  lady 
whose  expeditious  meal  enabled  her  to 
secure  the  coveted  front  seat  beside  him, 
the  possession  of  which  usually  causes  its 
occupant  to  become  singularly  unpopular 
with  the  neck-craning  insiders. 

This  forehanded  young  woman  was 
well  worth  looking  at.  She  was  incon- 
testibly  handsome  in  face  and  figure, 
from  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
viewpoint ;  self-poised,  yet  blithesome 
and  enthusiastic.  From  the  top  of  her 
expensively-simple  Alpine  hat  to  the  tip 
of  the  little,  buff  walking-boot  that 
peeped  from  the  hem  of  her  grey  silk 
dust-coat,  she  made  a  picture  that  ( rib- 
son  himself  would  have  regarded  as  a 
direct  personal  compliment. 

"Do  hurry,  auntie,"  she  pleaded,  as  her 
maid  set  about  the  arduous  task  of  as- 
sisting a  rather  portly  and  deliberate  cha- 
peron into  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  ;  and 
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she  darted  a  glance  of  petulent  impati- 
ence at  the  English  tourist,  who,  as  usual 
at  each  station,  had  forgotten  his  bino- 
culars, and  had  to  go  back  for  them. 

But  at  last  the  stage  door  gave  a  final 
slam,  and  the  bronchos,  responsive  to  the 
jar  of  the  released  brake — to  which  the 
pistol-like  crack  of  the  twenty-foot  lash 
was  a  purely  ornamental  accessory — 
sprang  forward  to  the  sharp  lope  that 
the  traditions  of  the  "high  grade"  re- 
quire when  approaching  or  leaving 
a  stopping-place. 

Half-a-dozen  miles,  and  they  fronted 
what  seemed  a  great  green  cliff  of  foli- 
age, and  which,  even  as  they  drew  near, 
seemed  to  change  the  dry,  thin,  unsatis- 
fying air  to  the  cooler,  moister,  balm- 
laden  atmosphere  of  giant  yellow  pines 
and  Douglas  spruce  that  towered  on 
either  side  of  the  tunnel-like  opening  in- 
to which  they  plunged.  As  if  uncon- 
sciously checked  by  the  sudden  hush  and 
shadow  of  the  forest,  the  horses  slack- 
ened their  pace  to  a  slow  walk.  It  would 
have  seemed  as  if  a  noonday  twilight  had 
fallen,  were  it  not  that  here  and  there 
a  stray  beam  from  the  barred-out  sun  fil- 
tered through  and  lay  upon  the  road 
ahead  like  a  streak  of  spilled  gold  dust. 

Craning  her  neck,  the  front-seat  pas- 
senger gazed  straight  up  to  where,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  her  head,  she 
could  see  the  brilliant  blue  line  of  sky, 
sometimes  narrowing  to  a  shining  thread, 
and  again  shut  out  altogether  by  the  in- 
termingling branches. 

Finally,  dropping  her  awe-filled  eyes 
to  the  strong  patient  face  of  the  driver, 
she  said,  with  something  of  the  brood- 
ing hush  of  the  forest  in  her  voice : 

"It  must  be  delightful  to  drive  through 
this  country  every  day.     Don't  you  think 

you  are  lucky,   Mr.  Mr.   Copper," 

giving  him  the  name  by  which  she  had 
heard  him  addressed  by  his  acquaintances 
along  the  road. 

"I  guess  it's  all  right  fur  them  kodaker 
parties."  he  replied  gravely,  answering 
her  questions  in  due  order,  and  in  the 
semi-self-communing  manner  peculiar  to 
pilots  plying  either  on  land  or  sea.  "I 
dunno'  'bout  the  lucky  side  of  it,  though, 
lady.    Can't  do  much  saving  on  forty  per. 


'Copper?'  That's  only  a  josh  name,  miss. 
My  born  signatoor  is  Hiram  Eaton." 

"But  why  'Copper,'  then?" 

"You  kin  search  me,  lady.  Some  says 
it's  because  I  was  on  the  Copperopolis 
run  afore  I  kem  onto  the  high  grade. 
Then  agin,"  he  added  with  amused  bash- 
fulness,  "some  o'  the  wimmin  folks — 
them  waiter  gins  over  ter  the  valley — 
says  it's  along  o'  my  hair." 

"Your  hair — and  a  very  beautiful 
shade  it  is — quite  Titian,"  promptly  add- 
ed the  fair  passenger,  who,  when  at  home 
in  Boston,  was,  in  both  a  material  and 
a  mental  sense,  a  zealous  member  of  the 
"Lend-a-Hand"  Society.  "La  Pompa- 
dour had  Titian  hair,  you  know." 

"Don't  place  the  party,"  said  the 
driver,  after  a  moment's  earnest  retro- 
spection. "O'  course,  all  us  road  men 
gits  some  kind  'er  nick-name.  There's 
— well,  there's  Cat  Eye  Rogers :  lets  on 
he  kin  see  better  arter  sundown ;  Sage- 
Brush  Dick :  used  ter  stage  down  Ari- 
zony  way ;  an'  Manzanita  Jim." 

"What  a  quaint  name." 

"Oh !  It's  a  shorely  greaser-like.  But 
I  wish  I'd  won  mine  drawin'  er  royal 
flush  ter  a  deuce  high,  like  he  did,  lady." 

"Won  his  name  at  cards;  how  odd!" 

"That's  only  a  perlite  savin'  miss,"  said 
the  big  whip,  gravely.  "It's  all  on  ac- 
count o'  them  manzanita  bushes  there" ; 
and  wrapping  the  long  lash  around  his 
whip  stock  with  an  easy  twist  of  his 
wrist,  he  pointed  to  where  one  of  the 
occasional  spaces  between  the  trees  was 
filled  with  the  dense  low  growth  of  a 
creeper  -  bush,  its  barkless,  dull-red 
branches  laced  and  tangled  into  a  net- 
work of  distorted  crookedness. 

"Tell   me   about   it,   please." 

"It  was  like  this,  miss.  But  fustly,  I 
must  let  on  as  how  this  here  Jim — Jim 
Munroe  is  his  born  name — is  'er  nigger, 
er  full  black  one,  too.  An'  mebbe,"  with 
a  suspicious  glance  at  his  fair  listener, 
"mebbe  you  draws  the  colour  line  same 
as  them  prize-fighters  down  to  Frisco 
does,  eh  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
with  a  demure  twitch  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  "My  cousin — he  was  a  col- 
onel in  the  Philippines — told  us  that  his 
command  always  felt  quite  comfortable 
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when  there  was  a  coloured  regiment  in 
front  of  them  on  the  firing  line.  Then 
they  could  turn  in  and  take  a  good 
night's  rest.     Now,  about  Manzanita." 

"Well,  miss,  Jim  was  on  the  pitch  one 
mornin' " 

"The  what?" 

"The  pitch.  You  see,  we  are  on  the 
high  grade  now.  Arter  we  leaves  the 
Point — In-spi-ration  they  calls  it — the 
road  pitches  down  hill  to  the  valley  floor. 
We  drop  about  a  mile  in  four,  so  yer 
kin  see  the  grade,  even  in  the  easy  spots, 
takes  fine  reinin'  an'  sharp  brake-work. 
This  time  Jim  had  a  squeezetight  load — 
— sixteen  passengers  an'  er  half  ton  o' 
baggage.  Well,  jest  at  one  er  the  wust 
pints — nuthin'  on  the  off  side  but  a  two 
thousand  foot  drop — the  brake  busted." 

"And  was  that  dangerous?" 

"Dang'rous  ?  It  wus — well,  you  see, 
the  leaders  are  away  down  hill,  under- 
neath you.  The  wheelers — well,  their 
backs  are  jest  on  a  level  with  the  fore 
axle.  The  minute  the  grip  of  the  brakes 
is  off,  the  coach  jumps  right  for-ard  on 
top  o'  the  wheelers.  Them  two  rears  to- 
gether, and  the  stage — well,  the  hull  out- 
fit goes  over  the  edge,  pullin'  the  front 
four  horses  arter  them.  The  hull  thing 
gits  to  the  valley  ahead  o'  time — but  by 
the  air  line.     See?" 

"And  what  did  your  friend  do?"  gasp- 
ed the  beauty,  her  little  hand  unconsci- 
ous- gripping  the  big  man's  muscle-cord- 
ed arm.  For  a  moment  the  driver  gazed 
down  upon  the  parted  lips  and  great 
startled  eyes  of  his  companion.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  abashed  realisation  of  the 
masculine  admiration  of  his  look,  he  has- 
tily continued : 

"The  very  second  the  crack  kem — he 
must  a  done  it  quicker  nor  an  eye-wink 
— Jim  let  out  the  'fast  lope'  yell,  and 
nips  a  piece  outer  the  off-leader's  ear 
with  his  lash.  They  was  a  spry  team, 
an'  they  just  flew  down  that  grade 
twenty  foot  to  the  jump.  Them  race 
horses  down  at  Frisco  was  snails  to  'em. 
You  see,  Jim's  only  chanst  was  to  keep 
the  critters  clear  o'  the  stage,  to  run  'em 
faster  nor  it  did.  Or  course,  it  were 
only  puttin'  off  the  grand  drop  fur  a  few 
minutes,  fur  a  thousand  foot  further 
along  ther  was  a  sharp  bend.     Even  if 


the  hosses  managed  to  hug  round  the 
turn  the  's wedge-off'  o'  the  stage  'ud 
jerk  the  nigh  wheels  outer  the  inside  rut 
— and  then " 

"Go  on!  Go  on!"  cried  the  girl,  half 
rising  from  her  seat,  her  whole  figure 
quivering  with  excitement. 

"Jest  afore  the  turn  kem  ther  wus  a 
sort  o'  hollow,  or  washed-out  place,  'bout 
fifty  foot  beside  the  road,  and  on  the  in- 
side. There  was  a  thick  growth  of  man- 
zanita there.  Jim  says  he  must  a  had 
it  in  his  mind  all  the  time,  somehow, 
though  he  ain't  dead  shore.  Well,  he 
seed  this  patch  a  flyin'  up  tor'd  him,  an' 
he  knowed  that  right  there  were  the  last 
turn  outen  the  box.  He  squats  over  on- 
to the  footboard,  shortens  up  his  grip 
easy,  but  yellin'  like  er  Piute  all  the  time. 
Then,  jest  at  the  right  jump,  he  straight- 
ens up,  gathers  them  leaders  right  into 
the  air  and  twirls  the  hull  outfit  plumb 
offen  the  road  an'  atop  o'  that  manzan- 
ita patch." 

"And  they  were  saved?" 

"They  shorely  was.  Them  bushes  is 
like  springy  steel  rods.  Course  the  stage 
upset,  but  the  tough  branches  let  her 
over  easy.  It  took  a  couple  o'  hours  to 
chop  away  the  brush  an'  get  the  hosses 
out  onto  the  road,  an'  to  up-end  the 
stage  an'  rope  it  out.  But  arter  that 
Jim  lashed  the  hind  wheels  to  the  fore, 
hitched  up,  an'  they  skidded  down  to  the 
valley  as  slick  as  you  please.  Not  a 
scratch  on  a  tourist ;  not  even  a  skinned 
fetlock  on  any  o'  the  cattle." 

"It  was  superb!  Something  worth 
living — yes,  worth  dying  for !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I'm  shorely  glad  you  don't  bar  colour 
none,"  continued  the  driver,  meditative- 
ly. "I  figgered  it  all  out  since,  that  if 
there's  a  real  man  inside — all  wool  an' 
a  yard  wide — the  colour  o'  the  hide  don't 
signify  none.  I  kin  drive  jest  a  little 
myself,"  he  went  on  diffidently,  "but  I 
takes  off  my  hat  ter  Manzy.  I  shore 
wish  I'd  knowed  'bout  them  nigger  regi- 
ments the  time  I  hed  an  argumint  with 
Sage  Brush,  because  I  allowed  that  Jim 
suttenly  was  'high  whip'  on  this  here 
grade,  nigger  or  no  nigger." 

"I  trust  you  convinced  him,"  said  the 
listener,  demurely. 
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"\\  ell,  lady,"  and  a  faintly  humourous 
twinkle  came  into  the  grave  eyes,  "i 
l>  leeve  lie  laid  off  a  couple  o'  runs  bout 
then.  An"  1  don't  hear  tell  he*s  statin' 
contrary  views  since.  But  you  musn  t 
run  away  with  the  iaee  that  I  ma  trouble 
hunter,  miss.''  continued  the  driver,  as 
an  alter-thought.  "I  ain't  settin'  up  fur 
no  scrapper.  That  gin  rally  comes  o' 
drink  an  I  got  too  big-  a  load  to  carry 
Eur  that  kind  o'  foolishness." 

She  studied  his  set  care-iined  face, 
with  siae-long  sympathy. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  reai  favour?"  she 
-aid  at  length,  with  sudden  resoluteness. 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  good- 
naturedly  deprecative  expression. 

"]  s'pose  you  want  to  drive  a  spell. 
Most  uv  the  towerist  ladies  as  sits  up 
in  the  front  does.  Well  them  middle  pair 
pulls  kinder  strong,  but — mebbe  when 
the  road  gits  wider " 

"(  )h  !  1  don't  mean  that"  she  smiled. 
(  )nly  1  want  yon  to  promise,  for  I  feel, 
somehow,  that  you  never  break  your 
word,  Air.  Copper." 

His  face  Hushed  under  its  weather  tan, 
and  then,  having  for  a  moment's  grave 
deliberation  chewed  a  leaf  plucked  from 
a  passing  bough,  he  said  : 

"Ef  there's  any  way  I  kin  favour  you, 
lady,  let  'er  roll.  I'm  bankin'  that  yer 
allers  deals  from  the  top  o'  the  pack, 
anyway." 

"Mind,  that's  a  promise";  and  then 
very  gravely  and  gently :  "1  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  the  load  is  that  you  are 
carrying,  and  why  it  troubles  you  so." 

"You — you  like  yarns  don't  you, 
miss?"  he  stammered,  with  a  palpably 
lame  attempt  to  speak  jestingly. 

"Well.  I  always  try  to  keep  my  ears 
as  well  as  my  eyes  open  when  travelling. 
1  want  you  to  tell  me  for  another,  a  bet- 
ter reason.  Come  now,  1  live  far  east 
but  even  if  I  did  not  I  would  never  re- 
peat a  word  that  you  told  me.  I  promise 
you  that."  And  then,  as  he  hesitated, 
"Let  us  see  if  1  can  help  you  out.  You 
wish  to  get  married,  and  you  are  not — 
not  quite  rich  enough  yet.  Honestly 
now,  isn't  that  it?" 

"You're  wrong,  pard — I  mean,  miss," 
he    replied    slowly,    "leastways,    there's    a 


lot — a  hull  lot — to  be  done  'fore  I  calk'- 
lates  on  that  sort  o'  thing." 

"Then,"  and  the  passenger  raised  her 
smail  forefinger  with  judicial  authority, 
"you've  got  to  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
wish  so  much  to  do.  You  can't  help 
yourself  now,  you  see.  You  know  you 
promised." 

"I  ^'pose  it's  up  to  me,  an'  Til  have  to 
make  good,"  said  the  driver  at  last  with 
a  submissive  shrug  of  his  great  shoul- 
ders, "though  it's  not  a  yarn  to  amuse 
a  high  stepper  like  you.  Well,  it's  like 
this,  miss. 

"Him  an'  me  was  raised  over  in  New 
England,  jest  back  o'  Cape  Cod.  1 
mean  Steve,  miss,  my  younger  brother, 
i  Here  was  jest  four  of  us;  the  old  man, 
mother,  me,  an'  Steve.  We  lived  on  one 
o  tiiem  small  stony,  sour-land  farms  they 
nas  up  that  way,  an'  it  was  'bout  all  we 
three  men  could  do  ter  keep  the  flour 
bar  1  full,  with  the  old  lady  doing  all 
the  uairy  an'  house  work,  too.  What 
made  it  wuss  wus  the  old  man  a-bein'  so 
stern  and  hard-like. 

"Him  and  Steve  couldn't  get  on  no- 
how, an'  the  worry  of  it  almost  broke 
mother's  heart,  fur  she  loved  Steve  mor'n 
anybody ;  an'  nat'ral  enough,  too.  He 
were  ten  year  younger  nor  me — a  well 
set-up  lad.  He  were  weh-favoured  an' 
smart  besides.  Steve  was  always  lettin' 
on  he'd  run  away,  an'  mother  was  al- 
ways worryin'  fur  fear  he  would.  One 
day  Steve  an'  the  old  man  had  it  hotter 
'n  ever  down  in  the  hay-field,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  fur  me — well,  there'd  been 
a  mix-up,  shure.  That  night,  arter  Steve 
had  saddled  old  Whiteface  to  go  fur  the 
cows,  he  kissed  the  old  lady  an'  shaked 
hands  with  me.  The  old  boss  an'  the 
cows  didn't  come  home  that  night,  an' 
Steve    never    did. 

"Well,  we  couldn't  find  no  trace  o 
where  he  went,  try  as  we  might,  an'  when 
in  'bout  two  years  the  old  man  died, 
mother  was  jest  wore  down  to  a  shadder. 
Every  day  she'd  watch  fru  the  post- 
man's hoss  comin'  over  the  hid,  hopin' 
to  git  a  letter  from  Steve,  but  she  never 
did.  And  then  regular,  she'd  start  down 
to  the  village  to  talk  to  Ellen  Ann — she 
were  an  orphan,  an'  worked  in  the  big 
store — 'bout  Steve.    She'd  tell  Ellen  Ann 
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as  how  Steve  would  shurely  write  soon, 
an'  Ellen  Ann  would  let  on  the  same 
thing  to  her.  Then  mother  would  come 
home  agin  an'  cry,  an'  I  calk'late  Ellen 
Ann  would  be  adoin'  the  same  herself." 

"Why,  of  course.  Steve's  sweet- 
heart,"  said  the  young  lady,  decisively. 

"You're  a  keen  guesser,"  said  the 
driver,  admiringly.  "They  were  a  keep- 
in'  cump'ny  nior'n  a  year  afore  he  went 
away." 

"Go  on,  Air.  Copper,"  said  the  listener, 
impatiently. 

"Well,  afore  long  mother  sold  the 
farm ;  she  wanted  me  to  take  the  money 
an'  hunt  fer  Steve,  while  she  went  to 
live  with  Ellen  Ann.  'Course  I  couldn't 
do  that.  I  made  her  put  her  little  piie 
into  the  bank,  and  then  I  started  out  on 
Steve's  trail.  It  was  pretty  hard  mostly, 
for  I  couldn't  work  steady,  stayiiv  no 
time  in  one  place ;  I  had  to  keep  movin', 
you  see.  I  didn't  git  news  o'  Steve, 
but,  though  it  made  my  heart  sore,  I 
wrote  home  wunst  a  week  jest  ter  keep 
them  two's  sperrits  up.  I  went  most  over 
the  hull  east,  an'  arter  while  I  remem- 
bered that  Steve  wus  allers  talkin'  'bout 
Californy,  gold  diggin',  cowboyin',  an' 
that  sort  o'  thing,  an'  I  'spicioned  he 
might  a  headed  this-away.  So  I  fin'ly 
worked  out  to  this  coast  myself.  An' 
shore  miff,  I  cut  his  trail  down  at  Fris- 
co three  years  ago." 

"But  you  didn't  find  him,"  she  said, 
as  one  who  states  an  evident  fact. 

"No,  miss,"  assented  the  elder  brother 
with  renewed  wonder  at  her  understand- 
ing. "A  man  down  there  recognized 
havin'  seed  him  by  a  picture  I  carried. 
So  I  put  a  'vertissmint  in  the  papers 
down  there,  an'  shure  'nufr  I  got  a  let- 
ter from  Steven.  It  said  he  didn't  calk'- 
late ter  show  up  never  no  more.  He'd 
bin  wanderin'  'bout  tryin'  ter  git  suthin' 
steady,  but  he'd  plum  failed,  an  he  wus 
clean  wore  out  an'  discouraged.  He  said 
he  had  lived  a  hard  tramp  life,  an'  kep' 
bad  comp'ny,  an'  he  were  desprit,  an' 
were  shure  bound  to  do  suthin'  recklis, 
he'd  changed  his  name.  He  wus  no  good, 
an'  'shamed  ter  have  we  folks  ever  see 
him  again." 

"But  vou " 


"1  kep'  on  huntin'  him  jest  the  same. 
I  wrote  back  home  that  I  had  seen  him, 
an'  that  he'd  gone  up  Klondike  way. 
That  he  wus  doin'  good  an'  would  come 
back  in  a  year.  S'pose  you  think  I'm  a 
liar,  miss,"  he  added,  with  pathetic  hu- 
mility. 

"Not  at  all.  You  did  perfectly  right," 
was  the  vehement  response. 

"It  shure  is  good  to  hear  you  say 
that,"  said  the  big  fellow,  gratefully. 
"Wdl,  I  had  ter  git  a  job  stagin'  up  here. 
There  was  some  gov'mint  land  along  the 
road  then,  so  I  filled  a  homestead  be- 
tween Wawona,  where  we  lays  up  ter- 
night,  an'  the  Yo.  There's  no  grazin'  to 
speak  of  in  the  valley,  an'  my  idee-  wus 
that  ef  I  could  git  the  ground  cleared  on 
my  hundred  an'  sixty  acres,  and  make  a 
start  with  a  few  head  o'  cattle,  I  might 
arter-whiles  work  up  a  good  business  a- 
sellin'  milk  an'  butter  to  the  hotels  an' 
stations.  An'  in  course  o'  time  mebbe 
I  might  have  a  job  fur  Steve  if  I  got 
my  grip  on  him.  He  could  boss  the  herd 
while  t'other  two  ran  the  dairy,  don't  yer 
see?" 

"Exactly.    A  splendid  idea  !" 

"Weil,  the  old  lady's  pile  had  'bout 
petered  out,  an'  in  course  it  set  me  back 
a  hull  lot  ter  bring  her  an'  Ellen  Ann 
out  here.  They're  livin'  in  er  little  shack 
1  built  on  my  place  durin'  my  lay-offs. 
But  we  only  got  two  cows,  so  fur.  You 
can't  grub  stake  three  an'  git  ahead  very 
spry  on  forty  a  month.  Not  even  when 
vuo  cuts  out  terbacca  an'  booze,  too." 

"And  I've  got  two  millions,"  muttered 
the  girl,  her  little  hands  clenched,  her 
eyes  shining  like  moist  stars  into  the 
gathering  dusk  of  the  approaching  twi- 
light. 

"I  told  you  the  yarn  wasn  t  worth  a- 
tellin',  lady,"  said  the  driver,  as  if  in  apol- 
ogy. "However,  it's  done  me  good  to 
shift  the  load.  Specially."  and  here  his 
voice  grew  softer  and  more  wistful,  "as 
I  ben  kind  o'  strung  up  along  o'  suthin' 
I  hear  a  piece  back  on  the  road.  There's 
a  timber  cutter,  as  lives  'bout  two  miles 
ahead  o'  here,  as  let  on  he  seed  a  young 
feller  yesterday  as  favoured  me  s'prisin' 
strong.  He  met  him  on  the  road  some- 
where, but  didn't  state  nuthin'  'bout 
which    way    the    stranger    wus    headin'. 
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This  here  wood-chopper  won't  likely 
have  got  home  when  we  pass  his  cabin, 
so  I  wrote  a  card  to  stick  inter  his  door 
latch  as  we  go  by.  I'll  give  it  to  you, 
miss,"  he  continued,  pulling  his  team  to 
a  standstill,  and  wrapping  the  reins  about 
the  brake,  "an'  while  I  git  down  an'  light 
them  lamps  would  yer  kindly  read  what 
I  wrote,  an'  see  if  it's  all  clar  an'  plain." 

Even  in  the  semi-darkness  the  girl 
could  easily  make  out  the  large,  labor- 
iously-formed, half-printed  letters. 

"deer  fren 

please  cum  over  ter  Wawona  toonite 
I  lays  over  thare  it  would  be  a  kine  faver. 
Hiram  Eaton  the  wun  they  calls  cop- 
per" 

"Is  it  all  O.K.?"  said  the  driver  anxi- 
ously, as  he  regained  his  seat.  "Them 
timber  choppers  ain't  eddicated  much. 
Hold  it  till  we  git  thar,  please." 

"It's  just  right,"  said  the  girl  grave- 
ly, as  the  stage  moved  on  again,  the 
darkness  in  which  they  sat  accentuated 
by  the  twin  lights  that  illuminated  each 
wheel  rut  for  fifty  feet  ahead  of  the 
leaders. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Copper,  I  want  to  have 
a  few  words  with  you,"  said  the  Boston 
beauty,  resolutely.  "Please  listen  to  me 
for  a " 

"What's  that !"  And  as  she  started  and 
stared  the  brake  sharply  gripped,  and  the 
horses,  that  were  walking  up  a  slight 
rise  in  the  road,  suddenly  halted.  She 
saw  that  the  driver,  rigid  and  motion- 
less, was  peering  intently  down  at  some- 
thing on  the  road  directly  beneath  him 
and  out  of  her  own  line  of  vision.  Bend- 
ing sideways  across  his  knees  she  be- 
came  conscious  of  two  silvery  rings  with- 
in a  foot  of  her  face.  Following  down 
a  dull-blue  rod  that  seemed  to  support 
these,  her  gaze  rested  upon  the  upturned 
face  of  a  slouch-hatted  figure  whose 
forehead  and  nose  were  covered  by  a 
black  cloth.  Through  two  holes  in  this 
she  caught  the  resolute  glimmer  of  a  pair 
of  ambushed  eyes. 

It  was  a  long  breath  before  the  mean- 
ing of  this  tableau  became  clear  to  her. 
They  were  "held  up." 

Transfixed,  every  nerve  quivering  with 
the  dramatic  tensity  of  the  situation,  and 
its  thrill   in   no   wise  lessened  bv  the  in- 


ward assurance — she  stared,   fascinated, 
at  the  composed  highwayman. 

"Throw  down  that  box;  that's  all  I 
want,"  came  from  the  man  below,  in 
tones  as  distinct  as  the  click  of  a  gun- 
lock,  and  yet  inaudible  to  the  drowsy 
inside  passengers,  to  whom  the  occas- 
ional halt  of  the  stage  on  rising  ground 
was  an  accustomed  detail. 

The  driver  nodded,  as  one  who  wastes 
no  words  quarrelling  with  destiny  backed 
by  two  loads  of  buckshot.  Shifting  his 
reins  to  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  he 
reached  down  and  grasped  the  handle  of 
the  battered,  blue,  iron-strapped  Wells- 
Fargo  treasure  box  that  lay  beneath  the 
seat. 

As  he  did  this,  the  "road-agent"  mov- 
ed closer  to  the  lamp,  so  as  to  make  room 
for  the  box  to  drop  beside  the  wheel. 
This  caused  the  light  to  shine  more  clear- 
ly into  the  eye-holes  of  the  robber's  mask, 
and  the  girl  became  conscious  that  the 
driver  had  suddenly  paused  in  his  task 
and  was  peering  into  the  black  slits  with 
even  more  eager  scrutiny  than  herself. 

For  a  dozen  heart-beats  the  three 
seemed  petrified — a  weird  canvas  from 
the  brush  of  Van  Dyke.  Then,  with 
a  curious  duplication  of  the  robber's 
steady,  low-pitched  voice,  the  leaning 
man  said : 

"Better  hurry  home  with  them  cows, 
Steve.    Mother's  a-waitin'  fur  the  milk." 

Another  tense  pause,  and,  as  one  who 
watches  in  a  trance,  she  saw  the  lifted 
gun  slowly  sink  out  of  the  light  radius ; 
the  highwayman's  chin  dropped  to  his 
breast,  and  then  in  a  husky  whisper 
came : 

"Drive  on,  Hiram." 

The  brake  loosened  with  the  steal- 
thiest  of  clicks,  and  the  stage  moved 
forward. 

As  the  girl  sank  back  into  her  seat,  her 
brain  dazed  by  the  terrific  climax  of  the 
elder  brother's  long  search,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  card  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  and  facing  back- 
ward to  where  the  dark  figure  of  the 
highwayman  was  vaguely  outlined 
against  the  trees,  she  held  aloft  the  little 
square,  and  then  skimmed  it  rearwards 
over  the  stage.  Still  watching  as  they 
rounded    the    turn    she    descried    a   dim 
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figure  kneel  and  raise  the  glimmering 
speck  of  white. 

For  a  space  they  creeked  on  in  silence, 
both  driver  and  passenger  alert  to  catch 
any  sound  that  might  come  from  those 
below.  At  length,  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief from  both  certified  that  the  incident 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers. 

And  then,  with  lips  that  trembled 
with  a  divine  pity,  she  turned  and  met 
the  haggard  face  that  leaned  towards  her 
with  such  pitious  eagerness. 

"I  say,  miss — yer  won't  never — you've 
got  a  mother,  mebbe — I  kin  trust  you 
— can't  I  ?" 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said,  in  choking 
instalments,  as  the  words  struggled  past 
a  great  lump  in  her  throat.  "Now,  at- 
tend strictly  to  what  I  say.  In  the  first 
place  he  got  the  card." 

"The  card,  miss?" 

"Yes,  the  card  you  gave  me  to  hold ; 
I  threw  it  back  on  the  stage,  and  he 
picked  it  up.  So  it's  quite  possible  he 
may  come  over  to " 

"Great  Scot!"  gasped  the  driver,  with 
shining  eyes. 

"Exactly.  Now  you  want  me  to — well 
— not  to  say  a  word  about — things  ?  Very 
good,  I  will  do  so,  but  on  one  condition 
only,  mind  you.  It's  merely  a  small 
money  matter." 

"Money,  miss,"  he  replied  simply,  and 
with  a  patient  misery  in  his  voice  that 
went  to  her  heart  like  a  knife,  "I'm  'most 
down  to  the  last  now,  I  only  got  a  few 


"Oh,  hush,  hush !"  said  the  girl,  bro- 
kenly. "It's  my  money  I'm  speaking 
about.  You  see  I'm  one  of  those  silly 
things — an  heiress.  I've  two  millions, 
and  more,  all  my  own.  But,  listen, 
please.  I'm  a  shrewd  business  woman, 
too,"  and  the  white  forehead  wrinkled 
with  imposing  gravity,  "and  I've  decided 
to  make  a  small  investment  in — in  butter, 
milk,  and — things.  Now  at  the  next  stop 
I  will  write  you  a  cheque  on  my  Boston 
bankers  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and — 
don't  speak,  please — and  you  can  have  it 
collected  by  the  bank  at  the  other  end  of 
the  road.  With  that  I  want  you  to  buy 
ever  so  many  cows.  Those  mouse-col- 
oured ones  with  the  tinv  horns  are  the 


nicest,  I'm  sure.  And  you  must  build  a 
barn,  and  an  addition  to  that  little  house 
that  you  spoke  of.  Then  you  will  have 
room  for  a  partner  to  look  after  the 
stock.  Perhaps  the  young  man  back 
there  might  be  looking  for  a  job.  Then, 
when  Steve  does  turn  up,  what  with  his 
mother,  his  sweetheart,  and  you — and 
with  plenty  for  all  to  do — why,  don't  you 
see " 

"I've  fell  asleep  while  drivin'  afore 
this,"  said  the  driver,  in  an  awe-hushed 
voice,  "an'  I  s'pose  I'm  jest  a-dreamin' 
now." 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  replied  the  young 
lady  financier,  firmly.  "This  is  a  plain 
business  proposition.  You  can  pay  the 
money  back,  you  know.  I'm  going 
abroad  next  month,  and  when  I  return — 
that  will  be  in  three  or  four  years — I'll 
let  you  know  and  you  can  begin  paying 
back,  say,  ten  dollars  a  month,  if  your 
business  is  good,  then.  Now,  no  trifling, 
Mr.  Copper.    Will  you  do  just  as  I  say?" 

"No,"  muttered  the  driver,  half  to 
himself,  as  if  he  had  wrestled  with  and 
overthrown  a  heart-breaking  suspicion. 
"No,  it  ain't  no  hot-air  josh  !  Well,  miss, 
seein'  as  you've  got  the  drop  on  me,  I'll 
stand  in,  pervidin'  I  don't  wake  up  when 
we  strike  the  station." 

A  solemnly  binding  hand-shake  fin- 
ished the  subject  until  the  hotel  lights 
twinkled  ahead.  Then  the  driver,  with  a 
sort  of  defiant  bashfulness,  said : 

"I  been  tryin'  ter  frame  up  how  to  ask 
you  fur  suthin,  miss.  It  ain't  no  cheeky 
play — it  ain't,  honest.  But  kin  yer  send 
us  your  photygraf  when  you  git  t'other 
side?  One  'bout  eight  by  ten  inches, 
miss  ?" 

"Are  you  particular  about  the  size?" 
she  replied,  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  yer  see,  miss,  over  our  fireplace 
there's  a  picter  mother  brought  out  from 
the  east ;  Steve  give  it  her.  It's  an  angel 
a-givin'  manna,  miss,  to  some  Isrelite 
parties  as  wus  up  agin  it.  It's  shurely  a 
real  han'some  frame,  and — and  I'm  calk'- 
latin'  it's  'bout  time  for  that  other  angel 
to  step  down." 

"What  a  wonderfully  beautiful  world 
it  is,"  murmured  the  Boston  beauty,  as 
that  night  she  sat  at  her  window  watch- 
ing the  vivid  moonlight  flooding  the  open 
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space  in  front  of  the  station,  and  slowly 
making-  still  more  gigantic  the  shadow  of 
the  great  round-shouldered  figure  seated 
upon  the  horse-block,  and  fixedly  watch- 
ing the  point  where  the  road  plunged  into 
the  inky  forest. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  when  at  last  the 
rigid  watcher  below  suddenly  rose  and 
answered  a  long  inquiring  whistle  that 
came  from  the  black  beyond.  Five 
minutes  passed,  and  then  two  stalwart 
men,  their  arms  about  each  other's  shoul- 
ders, appeared  before  the  house.  Where 
the  moonlight  shone  the  brightest  they 
halted  and  bent  their  heads  together  over 
a  slim  strip  of  paper  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  drew  reverently  from  his  breast. 
The  girl  turned  away,  "for  the  moonlight 
became  blurred,  somehow. 

When  she  looked  again  the  larger 
man  was  alone,  his  shadow  making  a 
gigantic  finger  post  as  be  still  stood  with 
outstretched  arm  pointing  the  way  his 
companion  had  taken. 

There  must  be  an  occasional  exception 
to  the  ancient  beauty-sleep  formula,  to 
account  for  the  radiant  beauty  of  our 
Gibson  prototype  as  she  climbed  to  her 
acustomed  perch  the  next  morning,  and 
which  point  of  vantage  was  also  occupied 
by  the  English  tourist,  greatly  to  the  in- 
ternal, if  unexpressed,  irritation  of  the 
driver. 

And  so  the  two  men,  one  sleepily,  the 
other  mutely,  listened  to  the  young  lady's 
inconsequent  chatter  as  the  stage  rattled 
sharply  along,  until     it     at     length  spun 


round  a   turn  and  passed  in   front  of  a 
fenced-in  clearing. 

In  the  middle  of  this,  facing  the  road, 
was  a  small  house,  and  before  its  open 
door  a  group  of  three  stood  watching 
the  coining  vehicle.  The  centre  of  this 
trio  was  a  tall,  rugged,  bronze-haired 
young  man,  his  arm  about  the  shoulders 
of  an  old  and  a  young  woman  who  stood 
on  either  side.  The  eyes  of  all  three 
were  riveted  upon  the  great,  long-lashed 
ones  that  smiled  at  them  from  the 
driver's  seat.  Xot  a  word  was  spoken  : 
none  could  have  added  a  feather's  weight 
of  meaning  to  that  wireless  message  of 
the  soul. 

"Them's  um,"  said  the  driver  behind 
his  hand,  and  in  what  he  imagine  1  to 
be  a  stealthy  and  conspirator-like  aside. 

"Eh?"  said  the  English  tourist,  yawn- 
ing, "what  did  the  driver  say?" 

"Something  about  its  being  a  nice 
morning,"  said  the  Boston  belle,  staring 
straight  ahead,  her  face  alight  with  the 
exultant  joy  that  only  the  angels  are 
supposed  to  know,  "wasn't  that  it,  Mr. 
Copper?" 

"Nice?"  growled  the  driver,  contemp- 
tuously. "I'm  rising  forty  year,  and  ef 
this  ain't  the  finest  mornin'  I  ever  see. 
I'm  damned!     'Sense  me,  lady." 

But,  to  the  horror  of  the  tourist. 
Beauty-on-the-Box  not  only  smiled  un- 
reprovinglv,  but  actually  added  in  the 
strange  American  vernacular : 

"Same  here." 


The  Ruse  of  Countess  Friede 


By  Muriel  C.  Lindsay 


TO  Count  Sholto  von  Adlersburg, 
heedlessly  galloping  through  the 
clear  autumn  air  in  pursuit  of 
the  heron  flushed  from  its  haunt 
by  the  lonely  pool,  there  came  no  warn- 
ing voice  to  bid  him  turn  and  retrace  his 
steps  with  all  commendable  speed  if  he 
would  escape  what  fate  had  in  store  for 
him.  Instead,  destiny,  and  his  own  lusty, 
headstrong  spirits  urged  him  forward 
until  the  good  bay,  his  foot  in  an  un- 
seen hole,  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing 
his  rider  with  considerable  force  to  the 
ground. 

"Holy  Virgin  !"  exclaimed  the  startled 
count,  then,  stricken  into  sudden  silence 
by  his  fall,  he  lay  senseless,  oblivious  of 
the  passing  hours  and  increasing  dangers 
of  his  position. 

Voices  and  the  rough  touch  of  aiien 
hands  roused  him  into  consciousness  once 
more,  and  raising  himself  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, he  gazed  dazedly  at  the  ring  of 
fierce,  unfriendly  faces  surrounding 
him. 

"It  would  seem  I  have  fallen,  as  did 
another,  among  thieves;"  he  observed, 
with  a  hand  to  his  aching  pate,  recog- 
nising the  hostile  livery  of  a  well-known 
robber,  the  Baron  von  Kratzenfelz  ;  "who 
amongst  you  will  play  the  good  Samari- 
tan and  bind  up  this  broken  crown  of 
mine  ?" 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  remarked  a  stal- 
wart rascal,  seemingly  the  leader,  in  the 
Baron's  absence,  of  the  marauding  band, 
"'twould  be  clearly  a  waste  of  time  to 
mend  what  my  lord  will  most  certainly 
destroy.  To  horse,  sir,  the  day  draws 
down  and  we  must  be  within  the  castle 
walls  by  sunset." 

Count  Sholto,  with  a  smothered  curse 
for  the  chase  which  had  led  him  so  far 
from  home,  and  into  the  dangerous  lands 
of  that  arch-fiend  the  Baron  von  Krat- 
zenfelz, followed  the  line  of  least  resist- 


ance, and  clambered  stiffly  into  the 
saddle.  He  cast  an  anxious  glance  to 
the  heavens,  but  the  peregrine,  whose 
flight  he  had  so  heedlessly  followed,  was 
out  of  sight,  and  with  a  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion to  his  freedom,  he  rode  to  the  castle 
between  his  captors. 

The  building  was  in  a  state  of  some 
confusion  ;  varlets  and  maids,  rushing  to 
and  fro  amongst  the  noisy  crew,  half 
pushed,  half  led  Sholto,  still  closely 
guarded,  until  he  was  brought  to  the 
great  hall. 

The  place  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the 
light  cast  by  the  leaping  flames  from  the 
piled-up  iogs  in  the  wide  fire-place.  The 
sudden  glare  confused  the  prisoner,  and 
he  stumbled  towards  a  group  clustered 
round  a  seated  figure  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing a  mighty  tankard  to  his  lips. 

At  the  bustle  of  entry,  the  giant  turn- 
ed, and  in  a  hoarse  bass  voice,  roared 
out  a  succession  of  sonorous  oaths,  rat- 
ing the  men  for  noisy,  clamorous  fools, 
and  making  more  to-do  than  the  whole 
muster  together.  Then,  his  eyes  falling 
on  the  unfamiliar  figure,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly and  peered  curiously  in  his  face. 

"Hey !"  said  he  curtly.  "Whom  have 
we  here?  This  is  no  merchant,  fellows. 
What  piece  of  carrion  have  you  picked 
up?" 

"May  it  please  you,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  spokesman  hurriedly,  "you  bade  us 
bring  whatever  we  found  on  your  lands, 
and  seeing  this " 

"Peace,"  growled  the  Baron,  "and 
bring  hither  more  light." 

A  couple  of  torches  thrust  into  rough 
scones  seemed  but  to  accentuate  the  flick- 
ering shadows,  and  were  of  little  aid  in 
distinguishing  the  prisoner's  features. 
Bidding  the  men  bring  him  nearer,  the 
baron  surveyed  the  stalwart  form  before 
him  with  no  friendly  air. 
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"Hm,"  he  grunted,  "your  name,  fair 
sir,  and  state?" 

Sholto  hesitated.  And  yet  of  what 
avail  would  be  denial  ?  There  must  be 
those  in  the  castle  who  knew  him,  and 
of  them  the  baron  would  learn  his  rank. 

"1  have  the  honour  to  be  Sholto  von 
Adlersburg,"  said  he  politely.  "We  have 
some  knowledge  of  each  other — at  a  dis- 
tance," he  added. 

At  his  answer  a  gleam  of  vindictive 
satisfaction  stole  across  the  other's 
rugged  features. 

"Send  for  Father  Aloysius,"  he  com- 
manded, "and  you,  young  sir,  prepare 
your  soul  for  a — h'm — possibly  warmer 
clime." 

If  he  thought  to  see  Count  Sholto 
blench  he  was  deprived  of  such  enter- 
tainment. 

"You  would  suggest ?"  queried  the 

young  man,  unmoved. 

"A  mere  trifle,"  chuckled  the  other 
blandly,  "a  little  walk  in  the  air  at  the 
end  of  a  rope." 

"Surely  a  hasty  decision?"  commented 
the  Count,  with  uplifted  brows  of  mild 
surprise. 

"Hasty?  Not  so,  my  young  cockerel! 
I  swore,  the  last  time  you  and  your  men 
delivered  the  fat  burgesses  from  my  just 
levies,  to  hang  the  first  who  came  into 
my  hands." 

"And  how  grateful  you  must  be  for 
this  opportunity,"  returned  the  Count, 
"and  far  be  it  from  me  to  dissuade  you, 
but  life  is  sweet  to  most  of  us,  and  if 
some  other  arrangement  could  be 
made — ?"  he  paused  suggestively. 

"Let  me  counsel  you  to  make  your  last 
arrangements,"  advised  the  baron  with 
grim  significance.  "Delays  are  danger- 
ous ;  so  come,  shrive  your  penitent. 
Father,"  turning  to  the  meek,  pale-faced 
priest  at  his  side. 

"Nay,  my  son,  take  not  this  terrible 
crime  upon  your  soul,"  the  priest 
burst  forth  in  agitated  pleading.  "Be- 
think you  of  the  result  if  this  noble 
youth  dies  at  your  hands?  'Twill  raise 
such  a  hornet's  nest  about  your  ears  as 
can  never  be  settled.  This  is  no  simple 
merchant,  my  lord,  but  one  of  far-reach- 
ing influence." 


"The  castle  walls  are  thick  enough  to 
defy  such  influence !"  growled  the  baron 
angrily.  "Shrive  him,  Father,  as  I  bid 
you,  and  cease  from  meddling  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  you  not." 

Father  Aloysius  drew  his  thin  form 
to  its  full  height,  his  mild  eyes  glowing 
as  he  squarely  faced  the  angry  man. 

"Nay,  my  son,"  he  said  firmly,  "Holy 
Church  cannot  sanction  so  drastic  an  act. 
Pause  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  you  imperil 
your  immortal  soul ;  else,  by  the  Rood ! 
you  shall  become  utterly  accurst." 

There  was  silence  in  the  hall  at  these 
bold  words.  The  serving  men  held  their 
breath  and  waited  for  the  wrath  which 
must  surely  follow.  But  the  baron,  taken 
aback  at  such  unlooked-for  resistance  on 
the  part  of  one  he  regarded  as  too 
crushed  to  rebel,  was  at  heart  afraid  of 
what  the  priest  might  do,  so  he  glared 
furiously,  and  pondered  awhile,  uneasily 
aware  that  Father  Aloysius  spoke  the 
truth.  He  looked  doubtfully  upon  the 
prisoner,  who  returned  his  glance  with 
frank  unconcern,  and  in  spite  of  himself, 
was  impressed  with  the  young  man's 
easy,  careless  bearing. 

"You  are  un-wed?"  he  burst  out  at 
length. 

"The  saints  be  praised,"  said  Count 
Sholto,  piously,  "I  am  un-wed." 

"Then  there  is  opportunity  for  you  to 
amend  your  state,"  grinned  the  baron 
sardonically.  "I  have  a  daughter.  Marry 
her  and  you  are  a  free  man." 

"Heaven  forbid  !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  dismayed.  "I'd  liever  hang.  1 
have  heard  of  your  daughter,  baron,  who 
has  not  ?  A  curst  red-haired,  squint- 
eyed  shrew." 

As  the  scornful,  unflattering  descrip- 
tion of  his  daughter  rang  through  the 
hall,  a  stifled  cry,  followed  by  a  sudden 
movement,  stirred  a  little  group  stand- 
ing in  the  darkness  behind  the  baron's 
chair ;  and  as  she  hurried  to  her  own 
chamber,  from  whence  curiosity  to  see 
her  father's  latest  victim  had  lured  her, 
the  baron's  daughter  sobbed  wildly,  "He 
shall  pay  for  this— he  shall  hang.  I  care 
not — a  squint-eyed  shrew — I  hate  him  !" 

"Better  a  shrew  than  a  shroud," 
snarled  the  baron,  on  whom  the  commo- 
tion  passed    unnoticed,   "you   have   your 
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choice.  A  quiet  cell  with  bread  and 
water  will  doubtless  change  your  mind. 
( )n  the  fourth  morning  from  now,  you 
shad  either  hang  or  wed.     Begone !" 

"( )n  the  fourth  morning  from  now,  I 
shall  neither  hang  nor  wed,"  cried  Sholto 
defiantly,  as  they  dragged  him  away. 

The  cold,  ill-lighted  cell,  and  unappe- 
tising fare  set  before  him  served  but  to 
fan  the  flame  of  Sholto's  wrath,  and  be 
again  cursed  the  heedlessness  that  had 
brought  him  into  this  trap.  Raging,  he 
paced  to  and  fro  like  an  angry  lion,  until 
the  aching  of  his  broken  head  subdued 
him,  when,  spent  and  dizzy  he  collapsed 
upon  his  rude  pallet. 

For  some  time,  stupefied  with  pain,  he 
lay  motionless,  until  the  harsh  rattle  of 
grinding  bolts  and  clamour  of  loosening 
chains  roused  him,  and  languidly  raising 
his  head  he  peered  into  the  gloom. 

There  was  a  subdued  murmur  of 
voices,  then  a  serving-man,  torch  in  hand, 
silently  advanced  and  thrust  it  into  a 
bracket  on  the  wall,  while  another  laid 
a  trencher  on  the  rough  table,  then  re- 
treated without  word  or  backword  g.ance 
to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  heavy  door. 

Sholto  rose  uncertainly  and  moved 
slowlv  forward.  The  mouldy  bread  and 
brackish  water  placed  for  him  by  the 
baron's  orders  had  been  removed,  and 
in  their  place  was  half  a  meat  pasty  and 
a  flagon  of  wine.  He  paused  doubtfully, 
fearing  some  new  trick  on  the  baron's 
part,  but  curiosity  and  thirst  combined 
overpowered  him,  and  seizing  the  flagon 
he  drank  deeply. 

With  a  satisfied  sigh  he  replaced  it, 
and  was  about  to  fall  on  the  pasty,  when 
a  tin_\-  breath,  the  ghost  it  would  almost 
seem  of  his  own  gusty  exhaltation, 
caught  his  quick  ear,  and  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  corner  from  whence  it 
came. 

In  the  shadowy  recesses  of  this  ced, 
he  saw  a  dark  substance  lurk. 

"Who  hides  here?"  he  demanded 
sternly,  "come  forward  an'  you  are 
honest." 

The  shadow  moved  slowly,  resolving 
itself  into  a  slim  masculine  shape. 

'"Tis  I,  my  lord,"  said  a  soft  clear 
voice,  "Fridolin,  the  page." 


"Your  pleasure?"  asked  the  Count 
curtly,  "Art  come  to  gloat  over  a  fool 
whose  foolishness  has  brought  him  into 
the  power  of  the  rascal  you  cah  master?" 

"Nay,  lord,  it  was  my  mistress  sent 
me,"  replied  the  boy.  "Heaven  knows 
she  has  little  cause  to  love  you — a  red- 
headed squint-eyed  shrew,  you  said? — 
Still,  she  would  have  you  meet  your  end 
lustily,  as  a  man  should,  not  cringing  up- 
on an  empty  belly,  and  so — " 

"My  end!"  interrupted  Sholto,  scorn- 
fully, "you  speak  too  confidently,  page. 
What  prevents  me  squeezing  that  reedy 
gullet  of  yours,  and  escaping  ere  they 
come  for  you  again?" 

Laying  his  sinewy  fingers  about  the 
slender  throat,  with  a  little  cruel  smile  on 
his  lips,  he  pressed  firmly,  and  looked 
to  see  the  boy  whiten  and  blench.  But 
there  was  no  fear  in  the  small  pert  face, 
nor  in  the  insolent  half-closed  eyes  gaz- 
ing mockingly  into  his  ;  no  quiver  of  the 
mobile  mouth   so   freshly  red. 

"My  lady  Friede,"  the  page  said  com- 
posedly, "shrewdly  foresaw  your  thought 
and  placed  two  guards  without.  They 
are  very  big  men,  my  lord." 

Sholto  dropped  his  hands  with  a 
laugh   and   turned  again  to  the  table. 

"Your  lady's  hatred  takes  a  curious 
form,"  he  observed  when  his«  hunger  was 
satisfied,  "and  now  I  mind  me,  I  have 
wronged  the  noble  maid." 

"You  wronged  her,  my  lord?"  Frido- 
lin leaned  forward  eagerly,  his  face 
aglow,  his  eyes  wide  and  shining. 

"Ay,  for  now  I  remember,  'tis  not 
only  that  she  squints,  but  her  eyes  are 
not   fellow  to  each  other." 

The  page's  lids  drooped  suddenly,  per- 
haps to  hide  the  anger  flaming  within, 
and  his  voice  was  cold  as  he  replied. 

"True  it  is  that  her  eyes  vary  some- 
what in  hue,  but  that  she  squints,  'tis  a 
lie,  a  most  foul  lie." 

"Now,  by  the  Rood!"  Count  Sholto 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  advanced  threat- 
eningly upon  the  boy,  "he  who  calls  mc 
liar  must  prove  his  words.  I — oh  !  my 
cursed  head,"  he  broke  off,  groaning,  as 
a  thrill  like  a  red-hot  needle  crossed  his 
b.ow;  "Good  Fridolin,  can'st  ease  mc  of 
this  torment?" 
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"My  lady  heard  you  had  taken  some 
hurt,  sir,  and  bade  me  bring  this  healing 
salve;  she  is  skilled  in  the  preparation 
of  soothing-  balms  despite  her  eyes,"  he 
added  daringly. 

With  slim  deft  fingers  he  cut  away  the 
matted  hair  about  the  wound,  washing 
it  clear  of  blood  and  dirt,  and  with  the 
touch  of  the  sweet-scented  ointment  the 
pain  and  fever  slowly  withdrew  from 
Sholto's  head,  and  a  pleasant  drowsiness 
stole  upon  him. 

Fridolin  lingered  over  his  task,  seem- 
ingly in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  his  thin, 
impish  face  strangely  soft  and  wistful 
in  the  dim  light.  Once  his  chest  heaved 
with  a  sigh  almost  too  heavy  for  its  frail 
sheath,  and  in  his  dulled  hearing  Sholto 
caught  the  laboured  breath,  and  murmur- 
ed  sleepily  : — 

"You  seem  in  trouble,  page.  Art  in 
love  that  you  sigh  so  deep?" 

"I  sigh  to  think  so  gallant  a  lord 
must  hang  before  the  week  is  out,"  re- 
plied the  page  in  silken  tones,  the  soft- 
ness flown  from  voice  and  face,  his  eyes 
dancing  mischievously. 

Count  Sholto  frowned,  ill-pleased,  and 
drew  his  head  from  beneath  the  minis- 
tering fingers. 

"You  take  too  much  for  granted,"  he 
said,    proceeding   to   administer   a    snub. 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  page  dri- 
ly, "who  can  tell  what  may  happen?" 

"You  go  too  fast  in  your  conclusions, 
good  Fridolin.  We  have  four  days — 
three  is  it? — before  us,  so  why  this  de- 
spair? I  do  not  wed,  friend  page, 
neither  do  1  hang.  So  much  I  know. 
Now  get  you  gone,  I  am  a-weary,  and 
would  sleep.  My  humble  thanks  to  the 
shrew  you  call  mistress  for  her  bounty. 
Heaven  send  it  may  continue,"  he  ended 
piously. 

The  page's  eyes  flashed  again,  and  his 
hands  clenched  at  the  careless,  contemp- 
tuous words :  then,  with  a  laugh  and 
shrug  for  his  folly,  he  unloosed  the  cloak 
he  wore,  to  throw  it  over  the  tired  man, 
and  passed  silently  from  the  cell. 

Nightly  came  Fridolin  the  page  to  the 
cell,  bearing  a  generous  measure  of  wine 
and  meat,  presented,  he  was  careful  to 
impart  to  the  captive,  by  the  Countess 


Friede   so  he  might  make  a   fitting  end 
when  his  time  came. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether 
it  was  the  page  or  his  pasties  Sholto 
welcomed  most,  but  presently  he  grew 
to  look  for  the  impish  face,  and  shrewd 
though  biting  comments,  and  determined 
to  carry  the  lad  with  him  when  he  should 
make  his  escape. 

And  now  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day 
arrived,  to  find  the  Count's  defiant  atti- 
tude still  unchanged,  and  escape  seem- 
ingly no  nearer  than  before. 

His  last  interview  with  the  baron  had 
but  served  to  increase  the  anger  against 
him,  which  no  offer  of  ransom  or  hon- 
ourable treaty,  from  the  Count  could 
now  appease,  and  the  next  morning  he 
would  hang  from  the  battlements. 

Opposite  him,  chin  in  hand,  sat  Fri- 
dolin the  page,  his  grey-green  eyes  so 
curiously  at  variance  with  his  dusky 
curls,  intently  watching  the  captive's 
careless,  smiling  face,  his  own  grave  and 
worried. 

"You  are  monstrous  gay  tonight, 
friend  page,"  quoth  Sholto  gaily,  "there 
is  a  positive  draught  from  your  sighs. 
Methinks  hanging  will  not  be  my  death, 
an'   you   sit  there   much   longer." 

Fridolin  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  petu- 
lant gesture,  his  thin  face  flushing  an- 
grily. 

"Will  you  never  be  serious?"  he  cried 
peevishly.  "Can  you  not  realise  that 
it  is  no  jesting  matter  with  the  baron? 
Your  imprudent  refusal  to  see  the  Lady 
Friede  today  may  cost  you  dearer  than 
you   wot." 

"Bah!"  said  Sholto  scornfully,  "does 
he  think  the  sight  of  his  red-headed 
shrew  will  lure  me  from  the  rope?" 

"And  well  may  she  be  a  shrew,"  burst 
in  Fridolin,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  anger, 
"and  her  heart  like  to  break  under  the 
insults  she  has  to  endure ;  with  long- 
ing for  the  freedom  which  can  never 
be  hers.  Mewed  in  a  prison  ail  her  days, 
bullied  and  cursed,  her  sole  fault  in  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  her  father,  who  gave 
her  the  red  hair  which  you  despise." 

"And  his  temper  also,  it  would  seem 
from  all  accounts."  laughed  Sholto  irre- 
pressibly. 
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"But  for  that  same  temper  she  had 
been  dead  by  now,  or  wedded,  maybe 
in  desperation,  to  the  first  likely  offer, 
and  her  last  state  worse  than  her  first. 
Oh,  you  may  laugh,  it  is  all  vastly  amus- 
ing to  you,  who  are  but  a  man,  and  can- 
not see  the  shame  and  pity  of  it.  But 
I — I  attend  her  and  I  know — and  wouid 
pray  you  pardon  my  heat  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

Stricken  into  amazed  silence  by  this 
passionate  outbreak,  Sholto  eyed  him  for 
some  minutes,  his  lips  pursed  in  an  in- 
audible whistle  ;  then,  laying  a  hand  up- 
on the  boy's  heaving  shoulders,  he  said 
kindly  enough : — 

"Nay,  lad,  I  spoke  idly,  and  crave 
your  lady's  pardon.  She  may  be  the 
most  buxom  wench  in  Christendom,  but 
I  wed  no  woman  on  compulsion,  be  she 
fair  as  the  morn,  or  gentle  as  the  dove. 
Neither,  good  Fridolin,  do  I  hang,  an' 
you  can  help  me,  as  I  believe  you  can." 

Friclolin's  slender  shoulders  slipped 
from  under  the  friendly  grasp,  and  he 
moved  a  few  paces  before  replying.  The 
sparkle  and  heat  had  passed  from  his 
face  leaving  it  wistful  and  a  little  pale. 

"Perhaps  I  can,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
rather  breathless,  "the  risk  is  great,  but 
"  Unlacing  his  doublet,  he  dis- 
played a  length  of  strong  fine  rope 
wound  round  and  round  his  middle. 
"See,  I  stole  this  tonight,  'tis  the  rope 
to  hang  you  at  daybreak. 

The  irony  of  the  deed  made  Sholto 
smile,    but    his    eyes    glistened. 

"What  of  the  guards?"  he  hazarded, 
"that  your  lady  so  thoughtfully  provides 
for  your  safety?" 

For  answer  the  page  stole  softly  to  the 
door,  and  listened  intently,  then  slowly 
and  cautiously  opening  it,  he  peered  out ; 
presently,  with  finger  on  lip,  he  beckon- 
ed the  Count  to  advance,  and  showed  him 
the  two  inanimate  forms  whose  heavy 
breathing  filled  the  echoing  passage. 

"We  planned  it  for  tonight,"  he  said 
eagerly,  "it  was  easy  enough  to  drug 
their  liquor;  and  now,  my  lord " 

"We?"  interrupted  Sholto,  with  an  in- 
quiring cock  of  his  bushy  brows,  "and 
who  is  your  fellow  conspirator,  boy? 
Canst  trust  him?" 


Fridolin  coloured  and  bit  his  lip,  vi- 
sibly disturbed  at  this  slip. 

"My  lady  has  too  tender  a  heart,  and 
would  not  that  any  man  suffered  for  her 
sake,"  he  said,  striving  to  seem  indif- 
ferent, "though  it  matters  but  little  to 
her  whether  you  go,  or  hang." 

"I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  woman's 
interest  in  a  man  is  gone  because  he 
flouts  her,'  'replied  Shoito  grinning, 
"such  is  not  my  experience,  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  it  is  fairly  extensive." 

An  angry  retort  rose  to  the  boy's  lips, 
but  checking  his  scornful  words  he  curt- 
ly bade  the  Count  help  him  to  lay  the 
guards'  snoring  figures  within  the  cell. 
Then  locking  it  they  sped  silently 
through  the  empty  passages,  and  up  the 
stairs  until  the  great  hah,  dimly  lighted 
by  the  dying  fire,  was  reached.  Still 
following  his  nimble  guide,  Sholto 
passed  into  a  fair-sized  room  furnished 
with  certain  touches  of  feminity,  fitfully 
revealed  by  the  flickering  beams  from  a 
lantern  hanging  on  the  wall. 

From  his  girdle  Fridolin  took  a  key, 
and  pulling  aside  the  arras,  revea.ed  a 
small  door  set  deep  in  the  masonry. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  my  lady's  private 
stair  to  the  gardens  below.  From  thence 
'tis  but  a  small  matter  to  gain  the  moat, 
and  once  on  the  other  side,  half  way 
through  the  woods  you  will  find  a  hut 
where  a  man  awaits  you,  with  a  horse. 
Now,  farewell,  get  you  gone  quickly ; 
here  is  the  rope,  wind  it  about  you,  so. 
I  will  keep  the  door  lest  any  should 
come." 

Shoito  made  no  movement  to  go,  but 
eyed  him  in  some  amusement. 

"Why,  does  the  little  cock-sparrow," 
quoth  he,  "think  to  beard  the  lion's  jac- 
kals. Nay,  boy,  I  do  not  leave  you  be- 
hind to  suffer  their  fury.  Little  com- 
rade, we  go  together,  or  not  at  all." 

"Together?"  stammered  Fridolin,  his 
cheeks  whitening,  his  eyes  round  with 
terror.  "No — oh  no — I — I  cannot  come 
— 'tis    impossible — you   must   go   alone." 

"Together,  I  say,  or  I  stay  here,"  said 
Sholto  firmly,  watching  with  a  whimsi- 
cal smile  and  genial  light  in  his  blue  eyes, 
the  small  trembling  figure,  Seemingly 
distressed  out  of  all  measure  at  his  de- 
cision. 
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"Lord,  lord,"  cried  the  page  wringing 
his  hands  in  a  frenzy,  "will  you  not  go? 
Yon  do  not  understand — I  must  stay — 
Go,  time  passes,  and  we  may  be  heard!" 

Distracted,  he  exerted  his  puny 
strength  to  move  Sholto's  stalwart 
figure,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried 
in  upheave  the  castle,  and  at  last,  find- 
ing his  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  had  his 
face,  his  shoulders  heaving  with  ill-re- 
pressed sobs. 

Sholto  leaned  forward  and  drew  the 
shrinking  form  to  his  side. 

"You  think  I  will  leave  you  to  scourg- 
ing, nay,  perhaps  to  suffer  in  my  place?" 
he  said  gently.  "Little  comrade,  I 
thought  you  had  known  me  better.  You 
will   come?" 

"You  leave  me  no  choice,"  replied  the 
boy  sobbing,  with  averted  face,  "if  1 
would  not  be  your  death.  You — you  will 
suffer  me  to  go  whither  I  please  when 
we  are  outside?"  he  said  eagerly  and 
hopefully. 

"Xot  I,"  came  the  damping  retort.  "I 
need  you,  good  Fridolin,  and  I  like  you 
too  well  to  part  thus  lightly.  Now  lead 
on,  boy." 

With  a  resigned  sigh,  Fridolin  opened 
the  door,  revealing  a  narrow  stair  lead- 
ing downwards,  to  end  in  the  Countess 
Friede's  gardens  overhanging  the  moat. 
There  was  a  ring  in  the  low  wall,  to 
which  Sholto  attached  the  rope,  then 
bidding  the  boy  clasp  him  firmly  about 
tin-  neck,  he  began  the  descent. 

Hand  over  hand,  without  undue  haste, 
Sholto  drew  gradually  to  the  water's 
edge,  then,  just  as  he  inwardly  congra- 
tulated himself  upon  a  successful  escape, 
the  rope,  strong  enough  for  one,  but 
scarcely  equal  to  the  strain  imposed  up- 
on it,  gave  suddenly,  precipitating  them 
with  considerable  force  into  the  turgid, 
slimy  moat. 

Sholto  came  to  the  surface,  breathing 
hard,  and  somewhat  dazed:  the  water 
was  deeper  than  he  supposed.  Wiping 
the  slime  from  his  eyes,  he  gazed  about 
for  the  page,  who  as  they  fell  uttered 
a  faint  cry  and  unclasped  his  hands.  But 
nothing  disturbed  the  placid  surface  save 
the  ripples  caused  by  his  constant  move- 
ments, and  divining  that  the  boy  must  be 
lying  senseless  at  the  bottom,  he  fetched 


a  deep  breath,  and  dived.  For  some 
moments  he  groped  in  vain,  then,  as,  al- 
most spent,  he  was  about  to  rise,  his 
hand  touched  the  page's  head.  Gripping 
him  firmly  by  the  curls,  Sholto  struck 
out  for  the  surface,  to  shoot  up  more 
swiftly  than  he  expected,  his  hand  full 
of  short,  dark  hair,  nothing  else.  With 
an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  dived  again, 
and  this  time  seized  the  unhappy  fri- 
dolin by  the  collar,  and  exerting  his  re- 
maining strength,  with  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
There,  flinging  himself  with  his  sense- 
less burden  on  the  ground  he  lay  pant- 
ing and  exhausted  for  a  while  ;  then  he 
attempted,  with  ill  success,  to  wring  his 
sodden  garments,  and  rid  them  of  the 
scum  with  which  they  were  encrusted. 

Desisting  at  last,  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion who  showed  little  signs  of  recov- 
ering consciousness,  and  in  whom  he 
noticed  a  wonderful  and  astounding 
change. 

A  iate  moon,  rising  ruddy  and  full, 
shone  brightly  on  the  deathlike  and 
strangely  altered  face  ;  for  where  he  had 
last  seen  a  mass  of  short  dark  curls, 
hung  .tangled  and  dark,  a  thick  cable  of 
long  hair  about  the  slender  shoulders. 

Sholto,  confounded,  sat  back  on  his 
heels,  then  peering  again  more  closely. 
lifted  a  strand  of  hair,  examining  it 
carefully.  Even  in  that  illusive  light  lie 
could  see  its  colour  was  of  a  vivid,  un- 
compromising red,  and  with  this  discov- 
ery the  truth  dawned  upon  his  bewilder- 
ed mind.  As  he  gazed,  a  smile  of  won- 
derful pity  softened  his  bold  features, 
and  lifting  one  of  the  cold  inert  hands, 
he  kissed  it  gently  ;  then,  reflecting  that 
the  increasing  light  would  betray  their 
whereabouts  to  any  inquisitive  eyes,  he 
raised  the  slight  figure  and  strode  for- 
ward into  the  safer  shelter  of  the  wood. 

The  sudden  movement  brought  Fri- 
dolin to  himself,  and  with  a  gasp  and 
sigh  he  awoke  to  feel  his  head  spinning 
from  concussion  with  the  water,  and  to 
wonder  vaguely  what  had  happened. 

"What  is  it?"  he  began,  confusedly. 
"Ah,  ves,  I  remember — the  rope  broke 
— the  cold,  evil-smelling  moat — Xay,  1 
am  well  now,  put  me  down  again  1  pray 

Villi." 
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"Bide  where  you  are,"  commanded 
Sholto  curtly,  "my  arms  are  strong 
enough,  I  trow." 

"Nay,  lord,"  said  the  boy,  struggling, 
panic-stricken,  "it  is  not  meet — indeed 
I   am  recovered — indeed " 

"Will  you  not  keep  still,  or  must  I 
make  you — Countess?"  came  the  unex- 
pected reply  ;  and  as  the  words  left  his 
lips,  Sholto  feit  her  gasp,  her  form 
stiffen,  then  quiver  and  collapse  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  marched  on  in  grim, 
uncomfortable  silence,  until  a  sudden  sob 
gave  him  pause.  He  hesitated,  stopped, 
then  finally  lowered  the  trembling  girl, 
who  slid  through  his  arms  to  sink  in  a 
weeping  heap  at  his  feet. 

"Lady — Countess — I  pray  you — nay, 
I  would  not  have  you  weep  so,  all  dan- 
ger is  past,"  he  stammered,  distracted 
by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  moaned  the 
Countess  Friede,  "you  would  have  me 
come,  and  now  am  I  utterly  shamed.  I 
never  meant  that  you  should  know — in 
the  wood  I  thought  to  escape  and  return, 
and  now " 

"But,"  said  Sholto,  a  sudden  happy  in- 
spiration coming  to  his  aid,  "/  knew  you- 
all  the  time,"  and  if  he  blushed  for  this 
stupendous  lie,  the  kindly,  sheltering 
trees  hid  it  in  their  dim  protecting  light. 

The  sobs  ceased  as  by  magic,  and  lift- 
ing a  tear-drenched  face,  the  Countess 
gazed  at  him  with  wondering,  incredu- 
lous eyes. 

"What?"  she  breathed,  "you  knew  me 
all  the  time?     Oh!     Impossible!" 

Sholto  nodded  gaily. 

"Ay,  from  the  very  first  night,"  he  lied 
again,  with  what  would  seem  practised 
ease,  rejoicing  to  have  found  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  yet  with  a  wary  eye  for 
possible  traps. 

"But — but,"  faltered  the  girl,  "you  had 
never  seen  me,  and  my  disguise  was 
such  that  my  own  waiting-woman  did 
not  know  me." 

"You  cannot  change  your  eyes," 
Sholto  said  gravely,  inwardly  blessing 
heaven  for  the  timely  thought. 

And  now  he  dropped  on  his  knees  be- 
side her.  But  she  turned  away  and  rose 
swiftlv  to  her  feet. 


"There  is  no  reason  now  why  you 
should  not  go  forward  alone." 

"Why,  yes  there  is,"  cried  Sholto  eag- 
erly, "the  reason  that  I  want  you,  and 
what  I  want  I  take,"  he  added  master- 
fully. 

The  hot  blood  flooded  cheeks  and 
brow,  then  died  down. 

"i  thank  you  sir,"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling  with  the  effort  to  repress  her 
anger,  for  it  was  not  for  nothing  she  had 
been  named  shrew,  "but  the  women  of 
my  house,  be  they  gentle  or  curst,  are 
not  so  lightly  won  ;  they  prefer  death  to 
dishonour.  Rather  will  I  return  and 
brave  my  father's  anger  even  though  he 
kill   me." 

Sholto's  voice  was  serious  and  very 
winning,  as  he  said, 

"You  do  me  an  injustice.  'Tis  as 
m)'  honoured  wife  I  would  bid  you  wel- 
come to  Adlersburg." 

He  had  moved  nearer  to  her,  but  she 
slipped  aside  into  a  broad  band  of  light, 
which  fell  upon  the  impish  face  and 
parti-coloured  eyes,  showing  them 
a-gleam  with  unbelief. 

Then  came  a  delicious  ripple  of 
laughter,  whose  silvery  mockery  caused 
Sholto  to  tingle  from  head  to  foot. 

"Nay,  but  T  wed  no  woman  on  com- 
pulsion,' "  she  gibed.  '  T  will  rather 
hang  than  wed  a  red-haired,  squinting 
shrew.'  " 

"Lady — lady — I  beseech  you,"  cried 
poor  Sholto,  writhing  under  the  merci- 
less laughter,  "nay,  cruel,  to  cast  my 
hasty  words  in  my  teeth.  I  had  not 
known  you  then.     But  now " 

"And  yet  you  knew  me  from  the  first," 
she  said  with  sudden  suspicion,  "how 
now,  my  lord?" 

"Of  a  surety,"  said  Sholto  stoutly, 
"but  that  I  might  not  frighten  you  away, 
I  pretended." 

"lint  now  you  swear  you  love  me 
well?"  she  mocked,  "oh,  lie,  my  lord." 

"Ay,  and  'tis  true :  as  true  as  it  is  that 
you  love  me,"  he  answered  boldly,  "else 
why  did  you  ease  my  prison,  and  deliver 
me  from  the  hangman?" 

"It  was  pity,"  she  flashed,  'nothing 
more,"  but  she  turned  her  face  from  his 
c-a°:er  sraze. 
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"Nothing    more?"     he    queried    soft-  the  answer.     Then  low  and  clear,   with 

lv,      "nothing    more,    sweetheart?-'      He  half  averted     face,     she     said:     "As   1 

had  caught  her  waist  n<»w,  and  was  draw-  woul(1    not    that   any    man    shoul(1    h 

i ii*>-    her    resisting    figure    to    him    with  ,.                 ,       ..                T          , 

&  .                        ii-        r  for  my  sake,  it  seems   i  must  consent, 

gentle  vet  compelling  force.  -            ' 

"If    you    must    return,    why    then,    so  yielding  her  lips  in  happy  surrender  to 

must   I,  and  hang  willingly,  an'  you  do  his. 

not  love  me,"  Ik-  whispered.  Then,  hand  in  hand,  like  happy  chil- 

There    was   a    short    silence    while    he  dren,   they   journeyed    forward   into   the 

waited,  anxious  a  little,  hut  confident  of  peaceful  night. 


Smiles 


A  TERRIBLE  LOSS. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  occurences  where  tragedy  is  uppermost,  the 
collision  between  the  Republic  and  the  Florida  brought  out  some 
amusing  incidents.     Here  is  one  : 

\\  hen  the  Republic  passengers  were  taken  on  board  the  Baltic 
many  of  them  had  saved  practically  none  of  their  belongings.  One 
lady,  arrayed  in  a  nightgown  and  fur  coat,  all  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  the  sinking  ship,  climbed  over  the  side  of  the  Baltic  and  spied 
a  sort  of  bulletin  board  on  which  notices  of  interest  to  the  passengers 
were  posted.     The  following  caught  that  lady's  eye : 

"Lost — One  gold  button.     Finder  please  return  to" — 

The  possessor  of  one  nightgown  and  one  fur  coat  looked  long  and 
solemnly  at  that  notice. 

"Lost,  one  gold  button,"  she  murmured  dreamily.  "Think  of  it 
— one  button  lost !" 

Then  she  went  into  hysterics. 


DON'T  NEED  TO! 


"Does  the  baby  talk  yet?"  asked  a  friend  of  the  family.  "No," 
replied  the  baby's  disgusted  little  brother,  "the  baby  doesn't  need  to 
talk."  "Doesn't  need  to  talk."  "No.  All  the  baby  has  to  do  is  to 
veil,  and  it  gets  anything  there  is  in  the  house  that's  worth  having." 


HIS  INVESTMENT. 


Old  Lady  (who  had  given  the  tramp  a  nickel) — "Now,  what  will 
you  do  with  it?" 

Hungry  Hobo — "Waal,  ye  see,  mum,  ef  I  buy  an  auto,  there  ain't 
enough  left  to  hire  a  shofer.  So  I  guess  I'll  git  a  schooner.  I  kin 
handle  that  meself." 


The  Traveller  Who  Returned 


By  John  Haslette 


SENOR  Jose  Zapato,  riding  sullenly 
beneath  the  hot  sun  that  brooded 
over  the  pampas,  cursing  imparti- 
ally the  heat  and  his  own  foolish- 
ness in  coming  to  such  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, suddenly  put  spurs  to  his  jaded 
beast  as  his  wandering  eye  fell  upon  a 
solitary  estancia  that  stood  on  the  verg~ 
of  the  sun-baked  plain. 

A  coffee-planter  of  Santos — as  he  said 
— he  was  making  a  journey  southward, 
partly  on  business  bent,  partly  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from 
such  desultory  dealing  in  horse-flesh  as 
might  come  his  way. 

A  cigar  between  his  white  teeth  sent 
back  fragrant  wreaths  of  smoke  as  he 
rode,  and  one  sinewy  hand,  resting  light- 
ly upon  his  hip,  displayed  upon  the  in- 
dex finger  a  diamond  ring  of  surpassing 
size  and  worth.  To  carry  such  in  these 
wilds  must  be  accounted  a  foolhardy  pro- 
ceeding, but  Senor  Zapato  was  a  strong 
man  and  a  brave  one,  and  felt  quite  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  his  property. 

"Bueno  dia,  Senor,"  he  said,  showing 
his  teeth  in  a  flashing  smile. 

Senor  Jose  Zapato  bowed  gravely  in 
return,  and  looking  down  at  him,  said : 
"The  Senor  will  permit  me  to  dismount 
and  rest  awhile  ?" 

Chico  Llanos  bowed  even  more  deep- 
ly :  "You  are  very  welcome,  Senor, 
you  may  dismount  and  take  your  siesta 
in  the  shade.  Consider  pray,  that  every- 
thing of  mine  is  your  own.  In  the  mean- 
while the  peon  shall  take  your  horse  to 
the  corral.     Pedro !" 

A  peon  appeared  at  the  call,  and  tak- 
ing the  horse's  rein  led  it  off,  while 
Chico  and  his  guest  strolled  on  to  the 
verandah. 

As  they  walked  Chico  covertly  studied 
the  diamond  ring  upon  his  companion's 
finger :  his  quick  eyes  had  caught  sight 
of  it  the  moment  the  latter  dismounted 


and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  suppress 
the  cry  of  delight  which  rose  to  his  lips 
as  the  magnificent  single  stone,  catching 
the  vivid  sun-rays,  sparkled  in  a  myriad 
points  of  light.  Here  was  indeed  a  fish 
worth  the  netting,  a  fool  who  might  be 
considered  a  lawful  and  easy  prey. 

"Sit  here  in  the  shade,  Senor;  be  wel- 
come and  at  ease,"  he  said,  indicating  a 
cane  chair  on  the  verandah  with  a  polite 
gesture.  "Pedro  will  presently  bring  you 
a  cup  of  mate." 

Senor  Jose  replied  with  exaggerated 
courtesy  that  Chico  surpassed  the  good 
Samaritan  in  kindness,  took  the  seat  in- 
dicated, threw  away  his  half-smoked 
cigar,  and  accepting  a  cigarillo,  lighted 
it  at  Chico's,  touching  little  fingers,  as  is 
the  custom. 

"The  Senor  has  travelled  far  today?" 
asked  Chico. 

"Ten  leagues,  perhaps." 

"Ah,  such  a  distance  fatigues  in  the 
morning  sun,"  Chico  said  again,  "as- 
suredly the  Senor  will  remain  over- 
night." 

"If  it  is  permitted,  I  will  gladly  ac- 
cept of  your  hospitality,"  Zapato  re- 
joined. 

Pedro  appeared  with  mate  as  they 
talked,  and  Zapato,  taking  a  cup,  drank 
thirstily. 

"You  travel  for  pleasure?"  Chico 
asked  when  Pedro  had  retired.  His  tone 
expressed  merely  ephemeral  curiosity. 

"Si,  Senor;  and  it  is  now  three  months 
since   I   left   Santos." 

"You  are  interested  in  horses?"  Chico 
ventured. 

Zapato  looked  at  him  eagerly.  "You 
guess  aright.     But  how?" 

"A  chance  shot,  Senor.  I  remarked 
that  your  horse  was  of  uncommon 
strength  and  breeding.  Here,  I  say  to 
myself,  is  one  who  knows  horseflesh  as 
a  bird  the  air." 
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"It  is  so."  Zapato  replied,  flattered,  for 
he  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  not  without  cause. 

"If  the  Senor  wishes  he  may  see  two 
horses  which  a  king  might  envy.  Im- 
ported from  England  by  me.  Of  speed 
matching  the  eagle — of  the  best  blood," 
Chico  said. 

The  horses  of  which  he  spoke  had  in- 
deed been  imported  at  great  expense,  but 
by  a  distant  ranchero  who  had  wasted  a 
fruitless  month  in  search  of  them,  and 
still  wondered  how  his  valuable  property 
had  disappeared  so  suddenly. 

"You  have  them  here."  Zapato  asked 
eagerly. 

"In  the  corral  near  by.  If  the  Senor 
will   follow  me  he  may  see  them  now." 

"I >ueno  !     Come  then  !" 

They  rose  and  made  their  way  to  the 
corral,  where  they  found  Zapato's  horse 
tethered,  and  also  two  other  horses,  at 
sight  of  which  the  Zrazillian's  eyes  lit 
up  with  delighted  interest.  Pedro,  who 
had  come  out  to  them,  brought  forward 
one  for  closer  inspection. 

"It  is  a  horse  of  matchless  worth, 
Senor,"  Chico  cried  enthusiastically, 
"such  an  animal  as  one  rarely  sees.  Mark 
the  muscle  here  and  here,"  running  his 
hand  over  the  beast's  quarters,  "see  the 
hocks,  the  pasterns,  slim  and  yet  strong. 
When  one  has  mounted  it  one  becomes 
not  a  man  but  a  bird — an  eagle.  Senor." 

"Not  so  bad,"  Zapato  commented 
carelessly,  "though  one  could  wish  for 
more  signs  of  breeding." 

"Breeding?"  Chico  almost  shrieked. 
"It  cost  me  a  small  fortune,  and  has  the 
greatest  pedigree." 

"One  is  sometimes  deceived  in  these 
matters.  I  myself  have  known  it,"  Za- 
pato replied  airily. 

"As  the  Senor  is  now,"  returned  Chi- 
co :  "one  has  but  to  look  at  this  horse  to 
know  that  its  qualities  are  the  most  ex- 
cellent. Pedro,  living  nearer  the  other 
horse." 

"As  I  say.  it  is  not  so  bad."  said  Za- 
pato, as  the  other  was  led  up.  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment  with  the  keen  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  turned  away  again, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  damned  it 
with   faint  praise  to  Chico,  while  his  un- 


spoken comment  was:  "Two  magnifi- 
cent animals  which  I  shall  buy." 

After  this  preliminary  fencing  they  re- 
turned to  the  verandah,  and  Zapato  seat- 
ed himself  on  a  chair,  resting  one  hand 
ostentatiously  on  his  knee  that  the  other 
might  see  the  diamond  ring  in  the  best 
light.  An  unwise  act,  one  might  think, 
but  Zapato  thought  otherwise. 

"The  horses  are  worth  three  hundred 
gold  pieces,"  said  Chico  presently,  loung- 
ing in  his  hammock,  and  commencing  to 
roll  a  fresh  cigarillo. 

Zapato  laughed  softly,  "You  sell  to 
millionaires.  But  why  speak  of  it?  I 
travel  alone,  and  if  I  would  buy  the 
horses — at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  un- 
derstood— yet  I  could  not  take  them  with 
me."  Chico  smiled  calmly.  He  knew 
that  the  price  he  quoted  had  been  that 
paid  by  their  unfortunate  importer ;  but 
with  the  diamond  ring  in  his  mind,  and 
also  a  half  formed  plan  for  its  acquisi- 
tion, kept  silence  on  that  point.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  as  well  to  set 
his  guest's  mind  at  ease  by  playing  the 
part  of  an  honest,  if  somewhat  dull- 
witted  ranchero. 

"My  partner.  Senor  Heller,  will  ac- 
company you  a  little  on  your  way,"  he 
said. 

"Not  so,  Senor."  Zapato  replied,  "I 
would  not  trespass  upon  his  kindness." 

"Is  it  not  a  pleasure,  Senor,  to  assist 
the  traveller  who  passes?"  asked  Chico. 

"Trulv ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  buy 
the  horses." 

"They  are  cheap  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces,  Senor." 

"At  two  hundred,  perhaps,  though  as 
I  say  they  lack  breeding." 

"The  Senor  is  in  error,  they  are  of  the 
purest  blood,  and  1  rob  myself  by  sell- 
ing them  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.' 

Zapato  smiled  tolerantly:  "I  offer  two 
hundred  for  the  horses." 

At  this  moment  Ludwig  Heller  ap- 
peared on  the  verandah,  and  bowed 
in  return. 

"You  speak  of  horses,  Senor?"  lie 
questioned,  after  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. 

"It  is  so,"  replied  Chico.  "For  the 
two  the  Senor  has  offered  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces." 


T  H  E    T  K  A  V  E  L  L  EE    WHO    KETUEATE  D 
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"Two  hundred,"  Zapato  corrected 
mildly. 

"Ah,   pardon." 

Ludwig  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  hor- 
rified gesture  "Cuidado,  Chico,  take 
care!"  he  cried.  "The  price  is  beyond  all 
expression  low." 

He  was  going  to  enlarge  on  this  theme 
when  Chico  touched  his  foot  so  he  turn- 
ed it  off  with :  "Truly,  Senor,  you  have 
a  bargain,  but  since  it  is  to  your  gain 
it  would  be  impolite  to  protest." 

Zapato  looked  carelessly  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  did  not  reply.  To  him- 
self he  commented:  "Excellently  done, 
if  not  a  little  overdone,  amigo." 

"These  superb  horses  are  yours  then, 
Senor,"  Chico  added.  "Be  assured  that 
they  would  not  have  been  sold  at  such  a 
price  had  I  other  means  of  disposing  of 
them."  Which  was  true  as  far  as  it 
went. 

"Is  it  so?  Well,  I  shall  pay  you  now 
for  them." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Chico,  anxious  to 
put  his  guest  at  ease.  "The  Senor  shall 
sleep  on  his  bargain,  and  if  in  the  morn- 
ing he  does  not  rue  it — well !"     He 

finished  with  a  careless  shrug. 

"You  exceed  the  Cid  in  magnanimity," 
said  Zapato. 

That  night  he  retired  early  to  the 
room  prepared  for  him,  and  Ludwig 
Heller,  joining  Chico,  who  sat  smoking 
on  the  verandah,  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
his   shoulder. 

"Verdammte  Eselkopf !  you  have  sold 
the  horses   foolishly." 

"Not  so,"  said  Chico,  with  imperturb- 
able good   humour,   "I   had   a  purpose." 

"A  purpose?"  sneered  Ludwig.  "Tell 
it  me  then." 

"Ciertaimente,  I  wished  to  let  him 
think  me  a  man  of  little  wit." 

"That  is  not  so  hard,"  Ludwig  chuck- 
led coarsely. 

Chico's  brow  darkened,  but  he  went 
on  equably :  "He  has  a  diamond  ring 
worth  perhaps  three  hundred  pieces.  If 
I  take  it  we  have  value  for  a  large  sum, 
together  with  the  price  of  the  horses 
which,  although  sold  below  their  value, 
yet  cost  us  nothing." 

"Ach,  the  ring,  I  hav'  seen  it  not," 
said   Ludwig  suspiciously. 


"One  can  understand  that  since  the 
Senor  slipped  it  into  his  belt  before  you 
came  out.  But  it  is  worth  much,  and 
as  for  the  horses  we  should  not  find 
them  easy  to  sell." 

"True,  but  why  make  their  price  so 
little?" 

"Because  it  will  render  the  stranger 
less  suspicious.  He  will  be  anxious  in 
the  morning  to  ride  off  quickly  with  his 
bargain.  If  he  discovers  the  loss  of  the 
ring  we  will  charge  the  peon  with  the 
theft ;  I  shall  see  that  he  leaves  the  es- 
tancia  early  as  if  in  flight." 

"Very  good,  I  see  your  plan  now. 
Ah,   listen!" 

Ludwig  broke  off  shortly  as  the  sound 
of  a  snore  came  from  within. 

"He  sleeps !"  whispered  Chico. 

"We  shall  make  sure — if  it  is  a  ruse 
he  suspects  something,"  Ludwig  said, 
and  knocked  over  a  chair  which  fell  with 
a  crash.  "Good,  he  does  sleep  ;  a  man 
who  pretended  to  snore  would  pause  at 
the  sound,"  he  added,  as  the  regular 
snoring  still  proceeded.  "Go  now, 
Chico!" 

But  even  as  he  spoke  Chico  was  on 
his  way  to  Zapato's  room,  gliding  like 
a  serpent,  treading  without  noise,  breath 
hard  held,  and  one  sinewy  hand  upon  his 
knife  haft. 

Ludwig  sat  down  to  wait.  Five  long 
minutes  passed,  then  Chico  reappeared, 
holding  out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  the 
ring  which  sparkled  even  in  the  thin 
moon-rays. 

"Die  lieber  Himmel !"  Ludwig  whis- 
pered.    "Let  me  see  it." 

Chico  protested. 

"No,  Ludwig,  tomorrow.  If  we  stay 
here  longer  we  make  a  noise,  perhaps  dis- 
turb the  Senor — manana." 

"To  bed  then,"  Ludwig  assented,  and 
led  the  way  indoors. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  they 
were  enjoying  their  morning  cigarillo, 
Zapato  came  out  to  them,  a  wildly  gesti- 
culating figure,  with  staring  eyes  and 
hands  that  grasped  at  nothing. 

"Oh  !  Senores,  my  ring  is  gone  !  Some 
lad  roues  (thieves)  have  been  here.  A 
diamond  worth  a  king's  ransom.  Sen- 
ores  !"  Both  men  started  to  their  feet 
with  cries  of  an^er. 
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"Ladrones,  Senor?    Impossible!" 

"It  is  so,  ojala!  that  I  had  not  come 
here." 

"You  have  made  a  thorough  search, 
Senor?"  asked  Chico. 

"Yes,  and  the  ring  is  gone  without 
doubt." 

Ludwig  clapped  his  palms  suddenly  to- 
gether :  "The  peon,  where  is  he?" 

Zapato  looked  at  Ludwig,  Chico  in 
turns  at  both  his  companions.  Three 
more  consummate  actors  never  graced 
the  stage — doubt,  surprise,  anger,  flitted 
in  shades  over  their  expressive  features. 

"Caramba !  It  is  an  everlasting  dis- 
grace— a  guest  robbed  beneath  our  roof,' 
cried  Chico,  hands  in  the  air. 

"Ach!  the  rascal  peon!"  ejaculated 
Ludwig. 

They  ran  simultaneously  to  the  back  of 
the  estancia ;  no  trace  of  Pedro ;  called 
aloud,  but  heard  no  answering  voice ; 
finally  they  looked  in  the  corral  and  dis- 
covered that  Chico's  horse  was  gone. 
The  situation  was  serious ;  the  peon  had 
fled  by  night,  the  stranger's  ring  had  been 
stolen,  who  could  fail  to  connect  the  two 
events  in  concluding  that  the  wretch  Pe- 
dro had  committed  this  black  act  of  in- 
gratitude and  inhospitality.  Chico  called 
Heaven  to  witness  that  his  heart's  core 
bled ;  Ludwig  vowed  summary  venge- 
ance on  the  culprit  when  he  should  catch 
him,  while  Zapato  listened  sullenly  at 
their  self-reproaches  and  protested  his 
unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  a  place 
where  he  had  suffered  such  a  serious  loss. 

"Here  is  the  price  of  the  horses,"  he 
said  at  last,  holding  out  to  Chico  a  leather 
bag  of  gold  pieces.  "Give  me  the  ani- 
mals, and  let  me  set  out." 

Chico  grasped  the  bag  greedily.  "It 
is  as  you  please,  Senor,"  he  said  slowly. 
"It  will  be  to  me  an  everlasting  grief 
that  a  stranger  was  robbed  by  my  ser- 
vant. The  horses  I  shall  bring  now,  and 
Senor  Heller  will  ride  with  you  a  few 
leagues." 

"Bueno,"  Zapato  said,  and  turned  away 
sulkily,  while  Chico  made  his  way  to  the 
c<  irral. 

He  reappeared  soon  after,  riding  Za- 
l>ato's  hiirn-,  and  leading  the  others,  dis- 
mounted  quickly,  and.  giving  the  reins  to 
the  latter,  turned  smiline. 


"I  have  saddled  your  horse,  Ludwig, 
and  left  it  in  the  corral." 

"So.    Then  I  will  fetch  it." 

Zapata  was  already  mounted  when 
Ludwig  rode  round  to  the  front  of  the 
estancia.  "I  am  ready  now,"  he  said 
quickly.     "Yamos,  senor,  let  us  go." 

Chico  swept  off  his  sombrero. 

"Adios,  senor.  A  good  journey  to 
you,"  he  cried,  and  Zapato  bowing  con- 
strainedly in  reply,  returned  to  the  ver- 
andah to  watch  the  horsemen,  as  they  set 
out  at  a  quick  gallop  across  the  pampas. 

Their  figures  disappeared  slowly  into 
the  golden  morning  haze,  the  thud  of 
hoofs  died  down  and  went  out  of  hear- 
ing, and  Chico,  flinging  himself  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile  on  a  hammock,  jingled 
the  bag  of  gold,  and  watched  the  thin 
wreaths  of  smoke  curl  up  from  his  cigar- 
illo,  well  content  with  his  morning's 
work. 

"Such  fools  come  but  seldom  to  the 
pampas,"  he  was  thinking ;  "were  there 
many  such  I  should  be  a  rich  man." 

He  felt  in  his  waistbelt  in  a  secret 
pocket  and  pulled  out  the  ring,  admired 
the  play  of  light  on  its  admirably  cut  fa- 
cets, turned  it  this  way  and  that,  exam- 
ined the  setting,  and  finally  returned  it  to 
his  belt  with  a  triumphant  chuckle. 

"I  should  have  shown  it  to  Ludwig 
this  morning,"  he  mused.  "He  is  no 
mean  judge  and  could  have  attested  its 
true  worth,  where  I  can  only  guess  near- 
ly by  its  size." 

Tlie  morning  wore  away,  the  sun.  ever 
mounting  higher  in  the  vivid  blue  sky. 
glared  down  upon  the  plain,  and  the 
shadows  drew  in  as  the  rays  pierced  more 
perpendicularly  down.  Two  long  hours 
had  passed  before  Ludwig  returned,  and 
spring  from  his  horse,  left  it  standing 
and  crossed  over  to  the  verandah.  "The 
ring,  show  it  me !"  he  cried  at  once,  and 
Chico,  taking  it  out,  placed  it  in  his 
outstretched  palm. 

Ludwig  looked  at  it,  admiringly  at 
first,  then  with  some  uneasiness  looked 
up  at  Chico  suspiciously,  and  dashed  with 
it  into  the  estancia. 

"Come  back,"  Chico  screamed,  imagin- 
ing that  his  partner  meditated  instanl 
flight. 

And  presently  Ludwig  came. 
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His  face  worked  convulsively  and  step- 
ping to  the  front  of  the  verandah,  he 
screamed  a  bitter  curse  across  the  pam- 
pas. 


"He  has  gone,  and  it  is  too  late  to  pur- 
sue. Your  diamond — Verfluchte  Spitz- 
bube  ! — is  paste !" 


His  Dreadful  Errand 

By  E.  R.  Punshon 


"A 


MOST    pestilent    and    avowed 

Whig,"  cried  old  Sir  Maurice 

de  Bracy,  his  ruddy  cheeks  pale 

at   then    news,    "I    know    not 

how    he    dare    venture    his    vile    carcase 

about  here,  where  all  of  us  be  honest." 

Indeed,  the  news  that  young  Roger 
Rodet,  a  major  in  the  Foot  Guards,  and 
weil  known  as  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Hanoverian  Government,  had  sud- 
denly appeared  and  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters in  this  quiet  and  remote  village  had 
sent  a  nutter  of  apprehension  and  dismay 
through  all  the  neighbourhood,  where, 
as  old  Sir  Maurice  had  just  said,  every- 
one was  "honest"  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  adherent  of  the  dethroned  Stuarts. 
Even  at  this  time,  when  their  cause 
seemed  finally  lost,  and  adherents  were 
falling  away  on  every  side,  this  one  lit- 
tle district  remained  fervently  devoted 
to  the  exiled  royal  family.  And  as  none 
was  more  ardently  Jacobite  than  old  Sir 
Maurice,  so  none  was  more  disturbed  at 
the  news  of  young  Major  Rodet's  ar- 
rival. 

"If  report  speak  true,"  observed  Mis- 
tress Dorothy,  Sir  Maurice's  fair  young 
daughter,  looking  up  from  her  needle- 
work, "this  Major  Rodet  is  not  one  to 
care  over  much  where  he  goes." 

"Pray,  young  mistress,  what  dost  thou 
know  of  Roger  Rodet?"  demanded  Sir 
Maurice  angrily,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
give  some  vent  to  his  fear  and  disturb- 
ance of  mind.  "My  father  would  have 
soundly  chastised  any  maid  that  even 
knew  such  a  fellow's  name." 

"That  would  have  shown  small  jus- 
tice on  my  grandsire's  part,"  retorted  the 
young  lady,  undismayed,  "had  he  himself 
presented    the    said    fellow    to   the    said 


maid  of  his,  as  my  father  presented  Ma- 
jor Rodet  to  me." 

"Eh,  what  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Maurice.     "When  did  I  that?" 

"At  Bath,  no  longer  gone  than  last 
summer,  when  we  went  thither  to  take 
the  waters,"  returned  Dorothy  composed- 

iy. 

"But  then  I  knew  not  he  was  a  Whig," 
retorted  Sir  Maurice,  "and  so  soon  as 
I  heard  how  high  in  Court  favour  he 
was,  I  gave  thee  very  different  orders, 
madame." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  maid,  rising,  "and 
made  me  show  discourtesy  to  one  who 
had  shown  none  to  me"  ;  and  so,  having 
secured  the  last  word,  she  left  the  room. 

But,  in  truth,  the  news  of  Major  Ro- 
det's appearance  in  the  village  had  dis- 
turbed fair  Dorothy  scarcely  less  than 
her  father,  though  for  very  different  rea- 
sons, and  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
old  Grammer  Dickon  was  ill  of  an  ague, 
and  had  been  promised  a  visit.  If  old 
Grammer  Dickon  lived  in  the  village  and 
knew  all  that  was  going  on  there — well, 
after  all,  that  was  merely  coincidence, 
and  none  of  Dorothy's  making.  Although 
she  had  certain  tender  memories  of  the 
handsome,  blue-eyed  young  officer  she 
had  met  at  Bath,  Dorothy  was  also  well 
enough  informed  of  how  deeply  her 
father  was  involved  in  the  ceaseless  and 
futile  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  to  share, 
to  some  extent,  his  fears  at  the  open 
appearance,  so  near  them,  of  one  so  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Government  as 
Major  Rodet  was  reported  to  be. 

The  girl's  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
gay  assembly  rooms  at  Bath ;  how  kind 
he  had  been,  how  eagerly  courteous.  She 
had   even    found   it   hard   to   believe   he 
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was  a  Whig  at  all,  for  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  all  Whigs  were 
rogues.  Besides,  he  had  not  been  in  the 
least  like  the  country  squires  she  was 
accustomed  to  meet.  He  could,  for  ex- 
ample, discuss  with  her  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  then 
recently  published,  and  he  had  even  been 
at  the  little  house  in  Twickenham,  where 
the  crippled  poet  reigned  as  king.  Mis- 
I  >orothy  awoke  from  her  meditation 
with  a  violent  start  as  she  saw  standing 
before  her.  bowing  profoundly,  Major 
Rodet  himself,  blue-eyed,  and  smiling, 
and  yet  with  a  touch  of  agitation  in  his 
manner  that  the  girl  at  once  discerned. 

"Lord!"  she  exclaimed,  in  genuine 
surprise.   "Major  Rodet!" 

"Madame,  your  most  humble  servant," 
he  protested,  with  a  yet  deeper  bow. 

"How  vastly  you  startled  me,"  she 
said.  "Who  would  have  thought  to  see 
you,  Major  Rodet,  in  this  quiet  spot,  so 
far   from   the  great   world?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  better  for  being 
so  far  removed  from  the  great  world," 
he  answered.  "But,  indeed.  I  will  not 
deny  I  have  a  special  reason  for  having 
ridden  here." 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  as  she 
remembered  her  father's  expressed  fear 
that  this  particular  Whig  might  have 
some  hidden  and  sinister  purpose  of  his 
own  for  coming  hither.  It  crossed  her 
mind  that  possibly  he  meant  to  convey 
to  her  some  hint  of  a  hidden  danger  he 
did  not  wisli  to  warn  her  of  too  openly. 

"Pray.  sir.  what  reason?"  she  asked 
bluntly. 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  "you  shall  know 
in  time — but  not  yet.  ( hily  this  I  will 
confess,  that  I,  who  have  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  seen  some  hot  work 
there,  have  headed  a  forlorn  hope  with 
more  confidence  and  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  started  on  this  enterprise — which,  yet, 
I  must  needs  attempt  or  become  a  lost 
man." 

r<  >thy  went  pale.  What  else  could 
he  mean  save  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
arrest  her  father?  Surely  only  such  an 
enterprise  could  weigh  on  him  more 
heavily  than  the  heading  of  a  forlorn 
hope;  yet,  of  course,  he  would  have  to 


undertake  it  if  so  ordered,  or  become  a 
ruined  man. 

In  her  distress,  Dorothy  turned  quick- 
ly, meaning  to  hurry  back  to  the  Hall 
to  alarm  her  father.  Asking  a  permis- 
sion Dorothy  dared  not  refuse.  Major 
Rodet  walked  with  her,  passing  the 
somewhat  affected  and  high-flown  com- 
pliments of  the  period,  to  which  poor 
Dorothy  was  too  agitated  to  reply.  Even 
when  they  reached  a  small  side  gate  ad- 
mitting into  the  grounds,  the  Major  still 
lingered,  and  Dorothy  understood  that 
he  was  hoping  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Hall  itself.  But  that  she  had  no  mind 
for.  and  yet  was  fearful  of  offending 
one  in  whose  hands  such  power  lay.  At 
last,  as  if  despairing  of  so  great  a  fa- 
vour as  permission  to  accompany  her 
further  .he  bade  her  farewell,  and  in 
doing  so,  asked  for  a  flower  from  those 
growing  in  profusion  near  this  little 
side  entrance. 

His  manner,  during  these  last  few 
minutes,  had  somewhat  reassured  Dor- 
othy, and  this  request  further  composed 
her ;  for  she  could  not  think  a  man  with 
a  warrant  in  his  pocket  for  the  arrest 
of  the  father  would  pay  so  many  com- 
pliments to  the  daughter.  And  yet  the 
young  man's  manner  was  certainly 
strange. 

"\\  hy  surely,  sir."  she  said,  in  answer 
to  his  request,  and  then  an  idea  flashed 
into  her  mind,  and  moving  a  step  or 
two,  she  plucked  a  white  rose — emblem 
of  the  Jacobite  cause — that  grew  on  a 
bush  near  by,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

To  her  this  was  a  kind  of  test.  If 
he  accepted  it  and  wore  it.  she  would 
take  it  as  proof  that  he  was  here  on  no 
Government  business;  if  he  rejected  it, 
she  would  understand  that  her  father's 
fears  were  only  too  well  founded. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  took  the 
rlower  with  a  low  bow. 

"I  shall  wear  it  next  my  heart."  he 
said,  and  slipped  it  within  his  em- 
broidered waistcoat. 

"You  have  a  pretty  wit.  sir."  she 
said,  flushing  with  embarrassment  and 
vexation,  "yet  I  should  esteem  the  com- 
pliment more  highly  if  you  wore  my 
flower  more  openly." 
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"An'  that  I  would,"  he  answered, 
"meant  it  no  more  than  allegiance  to 
my  lady ;  as  it  is,  I  wear  it  where  my 
heart  knows  the  favour  it  is.  Yet,  if 
1  dare  crave  the  honour,  and  the  bliss 
of  a  flower  of  another  hue — ?" 

"Nay,  sir,"  she  answered,  dropping 
him  a  low  curtsey,  "I  give  no  double 
gifts." 

She  returned  to  the  Hall,  somewhat 
relieved  by  her  encounter  and  interview, 
but  on  reporting  it  to  her  father  she  was 
dismayed  to  learn  that  he  took  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation. 

"An  errand  that  you  shall  know  in 
time,  say  you?"  he  stammered,  pale  as 
death  ;  "what  should  that  mean  but  my 
arrest  ?  An  errand  he  must  accomplish 
with  reluctance,  yet  must  attempt  or  be- 
come a  ruined  man  ?  I  know  that 
smooth,  fair  talk.  Not  a  tipstaff  but  is 
full  of  such  phrases.  I  fear  me  I  am 
lost — that  letter  I  subscribed  has  surely 
reached  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

He  had  but  recently  signed  some  let- 
ter whose  terms  might  easily  be  con- 
strued as  treason,  and  seeing  her  father's 
fear,  Dorothy  began  again  to  share  his 
alarms. 

"He  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  wait 
on  you  today,"  she  explained.  "I  see 
not  how  there  can  be  instant  peril,  else 
he  would  not  come  alone,  staying  thus 
openly  at  the  inn.  Should  he  come  to- 
morrow we  must  discover  what  this  se- 
cret errand  of  his  may  be,  for  it  is 
possible  it  hath  no  concern  with  us." 

"I  dare  not  so  hope,"  replied  Sir 
Maurice.  "I  am  a  lost  man,"  he 
groaned. 

But  Dorothv  heartened  her  father  as 
best  she  could,  and  when  Major  Rodet 
appeared  at  the  Hall  on  the  following 
day,  he  received  a  courteous  though  con- 
strained welcome  that  highly  delighted 
him,  for  the  young  man  had  feared  he 
might  gain  no  admittance  there  at  all. 

And  of  the  opening  thus  offered  Major 
Ro1et  took  advantage  to  the  full,  till 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  his  presence 
at  the  Hall.  He  made  no  further  re- 
ference to  the  mysterious  errand  of 
which  he  had  spoken  to  Dorothy,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  making  the  move  they 


dreaded,  but  expected.  Indeed,  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  the  girl  as  well 
as  to  her  father  that  in  spite  of  the 
fears  they  entertained  of  his  ultimate 
purpose,  they  grew  to  welcome  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  their  uneventful   country   life. 

"And,  indeed,"  Sir  Maurice  confessed 
to  Dorothy,  "he  is  a  most  civil,  wed- 
instructed  young  man  ;  nor  is  he  so  lack- 
ing in  respect  and  reverence  for  his 
elders  as  most  young  folk  are  in  these 
modern  days.  Moreover,  he  playeth  an 
excellent  game  of  backgammon,  though 
it  is  perchance  more  by  fortune  than 
skill  I  generally  come  off  the  victor." 

Things  seemed  going  so  smoothly  that 
Dorothy  almost  lost  her  fears,  and  she 
became  shyly  sub-conscious  of  another 
possible  explanation  of  Major  Rodet's 
presence  and  protracted  stay,  which  ex- 
planation she  would  sooner  have  died 
than  admitted  the  possibility  of — even  to 
herself. 

And  then  came  the  climax.  One  af- 
ternoon, coming  in  to  her  father,  Dor- 
othy found  him  almost  palsied  with  fear. 

"It  is  over!"  he  said  dismally.  "He 
hath  told  me  as  plainly  as  possible  that 
to-morrow  he  must  arrest  me,  unless  I 
escape.  Child,  we  must  fly,  we  must 
fly  !" 

"Oh,  father!"  Dorothy  gasped,  grow- 
ing white,  "what  is  it  he  hath  said? 
Sure,  he  can  mean  no  harm  to  us ;  it 
must  be   some   other  he  alludes  to." 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  Doll !"  Sir  Maurice 
bade  her  roughly,  "and  set  to  work, 
unless  thou  hast  a  mind  to  see  me  on 
Tower  Hill.  Some  other,  indeed  !  Where 
else  hath  he  been  save  here?  Who  else 
hath  he  watched  save  me  ?  No,  'tis  plain 
he  hath  been  sent  to  watch  and  guard 
me  till  they  gathered  sufficient  evidence 
to  proceed.  Yes,  Doll,  ride  tonight.  Per- 
chance we  may  find  a  packet  sailing  for 
France — only  there  shall  we  be  safe.  I 
protest  the  young  man  hath  an  affection 
for  me,  and  spoke  but  to  warn  me.  'To- 
morrow, Sir  Maurice,'  quoth'a,  'thou 
shalt  know  my  errand  here — more  dread- 
ful to  me  than  heading  a  forlorn  hope 
on  a  beleaguered  town.'  Once  let  me 
be  safe  out  of  this,  and  I'll  meddle  no 
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more  with  Whig  and  Tory.  They  shall 
be  one  to  me." 

That  night  they  slept  at  an  inn  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Dorothy  lay 
awake  in  her  strange  bed-chamber  and 
listened  to  the  clatter  of  some  belated 
arrival,  and  wept  nearly  all  the  night 
through — and  told  herself  her  tears  were 
for  her  father's  peril.  Vet,  when  now 
and  then  she  dozed,  it  was  not  of  him 
or  of  the  danger  threatening  him  she 
dreamed,  but  of  a  tall,  blue-eyed  young 
officer  with  a  kind  smile  and  strong,  pro- 
tecting arms. 

Late  as  it  was  when  they  retired,  she 
rose  early  and  descended  to  the  inn's 
great  parlour,  which  the  better  ctass 
guests  shared  in  common,  the  poorer  eat- 
ing, and  sometimes  sleeping,  in  the 
kitchen. 

She  had  but  entered  the  room  when 
her  eyes  fell  on  a  figure  familiar  to  her, 
a  figure  that  sprang  up  at  her  entrance. 

"Major  Rodet,"  she  cried  in  terror; 
"have  you  followed  us  already?" 

"Fair  Mistress  Dorothy,"  he  said,  "I 
could  no  longer  endure  the  uncertainty 
of  my  fate,  and  have  come  hither  to 
learn  it  from  your " 

"Your  fate !"  she  stammered. 

"My  fate,"  he  answered,  "I  was  never 
coward  before,  but  these  last  days,  I 
swear,  have  been  dreadful  to  me,  swing- 
ing between  hope  and  fear  Dorothy,  I 
have  little  hope — for  I  know  how  great 
a  thing  I  ask — but  I  do  love  thee  well." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  a  delicious 
warmth  stole  into  her  heart.  Then  a 
kind  of  dizziness  seized  her,  and  she 
put  out  a  hand  to  support  herself,  rest- 
ing it  on  the  fine  old  carved  oak  dresser. 
Encouraged  by  her  silence,  the  Major 
took  her  other  hand;  then  the  door 
opened  and  Sir  Maurice  stood  on  the 
threshold,  amazed,  indeed,  and  question- 
ing, and  yet  no  longer  afraid,  since  his 
daughter's  downcast,  blushing  face,  and 
Major  Rodet's  half-defiant,  half-nervous 
attitude,  told  plainly  as  words  there  was 
no  danger  such  as  he  had  feared. 


"Sir,  I  crave  your  pardon,"  the  Major 
said  quickly,  "I  am  aware  I  have  shown 
ill-manners  in  thus  following  you,  but 
I  could  endure  no  further  delay,  and  the 
news  of  your  unexpected  departure 
plunged  me  into  such  despair  that  I  was 
forced  to  follow  and  learn  my  fate." 

"You  told  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Mau- 
rice, "about  an  errand,  rather  than  per- 
form which  you  would  have  headed  a 
forlorn  hope." 

"And  so  in  truth  I  would,"  returned 
the  young  man,  "for  then  I  risk  only 
my  life,  but  in  this — how  much  more;" 
he  said,  and  he  bent  and  kissed  Dorothy's 
hand.  "I  know,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
the  ill-fortune  to  differ  from  you  in 
politics ■" 

"Nay,"  said  Sir  Maurice  in  a  great 
hurry,  "I  care  not  a  rush  for  that.  Whig 
or  Tory,  'tis  all  one  with  me." 

Major  Rodet  looked  surprised,  but 
intensely  relieved. 

"Then   may    I    hope- ?"   he   asked, 

almost  trembling  with  eagerness  ;  "may 
1  dare ?" 

"Let's  get  home  at  once,"  said  Sir 
Maurice,  "where  we  may  discuss  other 
things.  As  for  hoping,  thou  must  e'en 
ask  Dorothy  about   that." 

"But  your  journey?"  asked  the  Ma- 
jor, hesitating,  and  still  doubtful  of  this 
sudden  transition  from  despair  to  the 
heights  of  hope ;  for  never  had  he  dared 
to  suppose  his  suit  wouid  receive  such 
friendly  reception  from  so  staunch  a 
Tory  as  Sir  Maurice  was  reputed  to  be. 

"Oh,  the  journey!"  muttered  Sir  Mau- 
rice, for  a  moment  looking  embarrassed, 
"I  think,  perchance,  we  may  abandon 
the  journey — eh,  Doll ;  what  sayest 
thou  ?" 

And  Dorothy  thought  so  too.  And 
thus  it  came  about  that  one  more  step 
was  taken  in  the  long  path  that  brought 
together  Whig  and  Jacobite  in  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  established  throne 
of  Britain. 
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O  own  yourself,"  says  a  modern 
philosopher,  "You  must  own 
your  home." 

Such  a  doctrine  will  be 
scorned  and  ridiculed,  doubtless,  by  the 
shallow  minded  and  unobservant,  unable 
to  see  below  the  surface  of  things ;  who 
mistake  effects  for  causes,  and  fail  to 
recognize  the  influence  of  material  things 
on  character  and  mental  and  moral 
growth. 

The  man  who  owns  his  home  is  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant,  and  to  be  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant  is  to  be  well 
on  the  high  road  to  health,  wealth  and 
happiness. 

Flats,  tenements,  and  apartments  have 
their  conveniences.  It  is  very  soothing 
and  pleasant  to  feel,  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning,  that  you  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  furnace,  nor  split  wood,  nor 
carry  in  coal.  It  is  nice  to  know  that 
you  can  ride  up  and  down  stairs  on  the 
elevator  whenever  you  wish,  and  have 
the  halls  swept  out  and  kept  clean  by  a 
trusty  Hibernian  janitor.  But  few  people 
will  admit  that  these  minor  joys  furnish 
adequate  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
privacy  and  breathing  space  inevitable  in 
buildings  of  this  kind,  erected  usually  for 
the  profit  of  selfish  and  grasping  cor- 
porations and  individuals. 


Ownership  of  a  home  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  garden  or  lawn  and  enjoy  sen- 
sible and  worth  while  pleasures,  and  re- 
create after  the  labours  of  the  day.  Just 
think  of  the  delight  of  smoking  your  pipe 
neath  the  shelter  of  the  home  peristyle, 
while  your  children  are  playing  on  the 
lawn,  bathed  in  the  last  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Can  the  enjoyments  of 
an  apartment  house,  or  a  flat,  compen- 
sate in  any  degree  for  that? 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
garden.  If  you  are  a  home  loving  man 
you  will  delight  in  pottering  around 
among  the  flowers  and  plants,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  watching  the  wondrous 
transformations  which  nature  works  un- 
der our  very  eyes. 

Is  not  that  nostalgia,  to  which  we  all 
succumb  at  intervals,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  herded  together  in  office  build- 
ings, public  places,  boarding  houses,  and 
tenements  like  cattle?  Are  not  those 
feelings  and  moods  of  profound  depres- 
sion which  seize  us  at  times,  due  to  a 
weariness  of  the  society  of  others,  and 
a  longing  for  solitary  communion  with 
nature,  reflection  and  meditation  ?  Man 
was  not  meant  to  live  alone,  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us,  and  that  is  true,  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  solitude,  and  isolation 
from  the  busy,  sordid,  huckstering  world 
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is  essential  to  true  happiness.  The  man 
who  owns  his  home,  and  a  little  garden 
and  lawn,  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  and  can  withdraw,  for  a  season, 
from  the  dusty  and  strenuous  battle  of 
life. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  little  thought 
was  <d ven  by  artists  and  architects  to  the 


been  at  last  exploded.  The  old  notion 
that  one  was  obliged  to  have  a  number 
of  superfluous  rooms,  including  a  "sit 
ting-room,"  or  parlour,  has  been  rele- 
gated to  oblivion,  together  with  the  anti- 
macassars and  horsehair  furniture  which 
once  decorated  it. 

Wise  people  now  build  to  meet  their 


building  of  moderate  price  houses,  with 
the  result  that  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an  at- 
tractive and  conveniently  arranged  home 
at  a  low  cost.  It  is  time  that  idea  was 
obliterated  from  the  minds  of  every  per- 
son. It  is  possible.  It  is  being  done. 
You  have  only  to  look  around, you,  on 
any  of  our  suburban  streets  to.  see  that 
many  builders  have  realized  this  desir- 
able combination  in  the  Canadian  West. 
The  once  popular  fallacy  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  •  a  big  house  in  order 
to  be   comfortable   and   happy,  has   also 


needs,  and  no  more.  They  have  no  time 
to  spend  in  dusting  unnecessary,  furni- 
ture, and  caring  for  rooms  that  are  not 
required. 

All  life  is  an  evolution.  The  houses 
of  today  evolved  from  the  vast  caverns 
of  the  past,  and  the  enormous  halls  in 
which  the  Egyptians  held  their  revels. 
Our  existing  architecture  offers  few 
points  for  comparison  with  those  vast 
edifices  whose  very  ruins  resemble  the 
crumbling  of  mountains  rather  than  the 
remains  of  buildings.  It  needed  all  the 
exaggeration  of  that  antique  life  to  ani- 
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mate  and  fill  those  prodigious  palaces, 
whose  halls  were  too  lofty  and  vast  to 
allow  of  any  ceiling  save  the  sky  itself — 
a  magnificent  ceiling  .and  well  worthy  of 
such  mighty  architecture. 
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But  modern  life  is  simpler.  We  have 
cut  loose  from  the  galling  chains  of  the 
superfluous  and  unnecessary. 

The  two  principal  requirements  of 
every  home,  no  matter  how  reasonable 
the  cost,  are  (  I )  A  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive exterior,  (2)  A  convenient  and  logi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  interior. 

Some  houses  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing trouble  and  labour  for  their  occu- 
pants. In  many  we  see  the  dining-room 
separated  from  the  kitchen  by  an  awk- 
ward hall,  or  another  room.  Everywhere 
we  see  narrow  halls,  waste  space.  This 
doubles  the  labours  of  the  housekeeper 
without  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  living 
therein. 

Before  building  study  your  plan  care- 
fully, and  see  that  the  location  of  the 
rooms,  their  size,  shape  and  methods  of 
access  commend  themselves  to  your  best 
judgment.  Don't  do  this  in  a  superficial 
and  careless  manner,  but  carefully  and 
thoroughly. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  West- 
ward Ho !  readers,  I  furnish  a  design  for 


a  moderate  priced  home  which  has  met 
with  considerable  laudatory  comment 
from  those  who  have  seen  it. 

The  exterior  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  that  of  the  average  cottage  of  this 
size,  and  while  unique  and  charming  has 
nothing  of  the  freakish  or  bizarre  to 
grate  upon  the  senses  of  the  most  con- 
servative. The  quaint  gabled  roof,  and 
leaded  windows  give  an  old  world  effect 
to  the  dwelling  which  is  fetching  and 
charming.  The  chimney  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  snug 
little  verandah. 

The  convenience  and  economy  of  the 
interior  arrangement  will  commend  it- 
self to  all  who  study  the  plans  which  ac- 
company this  article.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  the  dining-room,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  large  den,  a  good  sized 
kitchen,  with  pantry,  and  a  small  hall. 
All  these  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  airy 
and  sunny.     Fresh  air  and  sunligfht  are 
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important  factors  in  conserving  the 
health  of  the  household. 

The  chamber  plan  shows  three  bed- 
rooms of  exceptional  size,  all  of  them 
provided  with  good  closets.  There  is 
also  a  large  bathroom. 

The  cost  to  build  this  beautiful  home 
as  illustrated,  will  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $3,500  complete. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1910 

By  Chas  H.  Stuart  Wade 

SYNOPSIS   OF   PREVIOUS   CHAPTERS. 

The  advance  made  by  the  Japanese  nation  in  the  paths  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the 
prowess  shewn  by  her  armies  during  the  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  inspired  the  Mikado's 
advisors  with  a  just  pride,  but  also  an  unworthy  ambition  for  conquest.  The  ever-increasing 
growth  of  population,  and  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  cultivateable  land  in  the  Island 
Kingdom  served  as  pretext  for  a  policy  of  expansion.  Korea  did  not  offer  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  the  newly-enlightened  minds  of  the  more  educated  classes,  and  eyes  of  longing- 
were  cast  southward,  and  eastward  to  the  American  Continent.  The  keen-sighted  Japanese 
statesmen,  fully  realizing  the  great  mineral,  agricultural,  and  timber  wealth  of  Canada 
— particularly  that  portion  of  it  known  as  the  Province  of  British  Columbia — sanctioned  the 
emigration  of  scores  of  thousands  to  that  Land  of  Desire!  No  longer  could  white  men 
obtain  employment  and  the  Anti-Asiatic  League,  in  1907,  publicly  agitated  for  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  Oriental  interlopers:  a  serious  riot  followed  and  much  bitter  feeling 
resulted. 

The  story  opens  with  a  succession  of  disasters  which  followed  one  another  on  the  17th 
and  18th  December,  1910,  along  the  entire  route  of  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  lines  in 
Western  Canada;  telegraphic  communication  was  destroyed  on  every  hand,  and  the  sudden 
cessation  of  "wireless"  messages  with  vessels  of  the  Empress  line  apparently  aroused  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Government.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  17th 
December  it  became  evident  that  fully  equipped  fleets  had  secretly  left  Japanese  ports,  and 
defensive  preparations  were  immediately  ordered.  The  Mayor  of  Vancouver  in  making  the 
announcement  to  the  citizens  was  cheered  to  the  echo  when  he  said:  "The  Boys  of  British 
Columbia  will  win  such  a  name  in  history  as  will  make  the  city  of  Vancouver  a  synonym 
for  all  that  is  manly,  noble  and  heroic."  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  the  Empress 
of  India  had  been  fired  upon  on  the  16th  by  two  Japanese  cruisers  who  chased  her  during 
a  running  fight  until  noon  of  the  19th,  wnen,  crippled  by  the  fire  of  the  Kurama,  she  would 
have  been  captured  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Liverpool  steamship  Titan;  which  had 
herself  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki  Japan.  By  skilful  gunnery 
the  Japanese  vessel  was  herself  captured,  ana  a  number  of  officers  and  lady  tourists  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Japanese  were  found  on  board:  from  two  of  the  lattei 
information  was  derived  which  proved  that  a  far-reaching  conspiracy  had  long  been  organ- 
izing by  which  Japanese  soldiers  had  been  introduced  into  the  Dominion  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  an  invading  force  which  had  already  started  upon  its  piratical  enterprize;  its 
object  being  to  obtain  commercial  control  and  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  on  the   Coast   of   North   America. 


CHAPTER  V.  December    i8th.    will    live    long    in    the 

lMMTmi,  RMPTPF  TV  pfptt  memory  of  each  of  them,   for  the   Pre- 

I.RI  1  ISH  EMI  IRE  L\   1  ERIL.  mier  has  just  telephoned  an  official  mes_ 

Sing  us  a  song  of  Empire !  sag"e  intimating  that  two  British  steamers 
First,  let  us  praise  the  home  of   the   "Empress"   line   have   been   cap- 
Stirred  by  the  northern  breezes,  tLirecl  by  a  force  of  Japanese  war  vessels 
Ringed  by  the  tossing  foam :  m  the  Pacific  Ocean.— evidently  a  "fly- 
Here  is  the  joy  of  living,  ing-squadron"   detached   from  an  invad- 
Here  are  the  mine  and  mart,  mS  force.— and  commanding  them  to  no- 
Here,  forest  and  furrow,  giving  tif-v  the  citizens,  and  to  take  all  neces- 
Strength  to  a  Nation's  heart:  sar-v  stePs  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
With  sons  and  daughters  waiting  property. 

The  call  to  play  their  part!  With  all  the  energy  that  inspired  the 

—  (Countess  of  Jersey)  early  pioneers  they  rose  to  the  occasion: 

for,  as  one  alderman  said. — quoting  the 
HE  Civic  Authorities  of  Victoria,  words   of  Addison:   "It   were    better   to 
no    longer    simply   City    Fathers  die   ten   thousand   deaths   than    slavishly 
charged  with  mere  local  affairs,  submit  to  wounded  honour."  and  so  keen- 
are    now    convened    in   the   City  ly   did   they  appreciate   the   need   of   an 
Hall    preparing   for   the   defence   of   the  energetic  policy  that  the  following  mani- 
Empire   by   command   of   the   Emperor-  festo  was  printed  and  issued  shortly  after 
King's    representative.      Black    Sunday.  4  p.m. : 
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PROCLAMATION. 

The  Government  having  learned 
through  reliable  sources  that  a  large 
fleet,  recently  leaving  the  Japanese 
coast,  has  treacherously  attacked  and 
captured  vessels  carrying  the  Canadian 
flag,  has  ordered  every  precautionary 
measure  to  be  taken  in  view  of  a  pos- 
sible invasion  of  this  country. 

No  Declaration  of  War  has  been 
promulgated,  but  the  circumstances 
leave  little  doubt  that  hostilities  against 
the  British  Empire  have  been  com- 
menced by  Japan.  The  Government 
therefore,  calls  upon  every  male  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  to  attend  at 
the  Armoury  upon  receipt  of  this  Or- 
der without  delay,  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing the  lines  of  defence. 

Arrangements  have  been  already 
made  for  the  transportation  of  non- 
combatants  by  rail,  (together  with 
portable  valuables),  to  points  whence 
they  may  be  readily  transferred  to 
the  mainland  where  temporary  accom- 
modation will  be  provided. 

Timely  warning  will  be  given  should 
it  become  necessary  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extreme  measure,  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Defence  rely  upon  the  patriot- 
ism of  every  individual  resident,  both 
male  and  female,  to  guard  against  any 
undue  excitement  which  would  delay 
the  arduous  work  of  the  officers  spe- 
cially selected  to  supervise  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  transportation 
of  its  many  thousands  of  citizens  to 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster. 

Military  law  will  be  enforced,  and 
every  person  will  be  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  a  very  short  time, 
provided  they  are  amenable  to  reason, 
and  obedient  to  the  instructions  given 
them  by  those  appointed  to  arrange  for 
their  departure  from  the  city.  Be  calm, 
patient,  and  courageous !  It  is  your 
country  that  calls,  and  may  the  God 
who  protects  the  weak  against  the 
strong  guard,  guide,  and  support  us  all 
in  the  approaching  hour  of  trial.  All 
military  officers  will  attend  at  the 
Council  Chamber  at  6  p.m. 

By  Government  Command, 
The  Mayor, 

(President,  Committ-pp  of  Defence) 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  were  delivered 
by  messengers  at  every  house,  and  im- 
mediately allayed  the  suspense  by  openly 
stating  the  broad  facts  ;  also  proving  that 
the  authorities  were  boldly  facing  the 
situation,  and  prepared  for  the  removal 
and  protection  of  the  citizens.  Shortly 
after  five  o'clock,  the  United  Wireless 
Company  furnished  information  which 
conclusively  proved  that  war  was  an  ac- 
tual fact :  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
"wireless"  reporting  arrival  of  a  message 
as  follows : 

S.S.  "Empress  of  India," 

1 8th  December. 
Two  cruisers  flying  Japanese  flag 
fired  on  us  Friday  last.  Seven  killed, 
many  injured.  Wireless  only  just  re- 
paired ;  large  fleet  were  sighted.  Warn 
Canadian  Government,  evidently  hos- 
tile. Wre  are  under  full  steam  return- 
ing. Enemy's  cruisers  close  in  chase.. 
Has  war  been  declared? 

The  United  Wireless  also  reported  that 
all  attempts  to  reply  had  failed,  and  pro- 
bably the  "Empress"  was  captured.  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  this  definite  infor- 
mation the  Provincial  records  and  other 
important  documents  were  removed  on 
board  the  magnificent  private  yacht  the 
Dolphin,  (a  seagoing  palace  which  had 
cost  its  owner  some  $200,000,  and  won 
for  itself  an  enviable  reputation  when 
visiting  Europe  some  years  previously ) . 
for  transportation  to  New  Westminster 
as  soon  as  the  Japanese  fleet  should  be 
sighted. 

Captains  Corbould,  Preece,  Mahon,  and 
Hunter,  the  military  officers  who  had 
been  specially  selected  for  the  work  as- 
sumed control  of  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  at  6.10  p.m.,  the  first  train 
conveying  the  military  commandants  ap- 
pointed for  service  at  Vancouver,  as  also 
a  number  of  invalids  from  the  hospitals 
with  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  at- 
tendance left  for  Nanaimo:  from  which 
place  a  large  supply  of  powder,  dynamite, 
fuses,  etc.,  was  to  be  furnished — being 
forwarded  to  Victoria  on  the  return  trip 
of  the  train. 

Shortly  after  6  p.m.  a  fast  moving 
steamer  emitting  great  volumes  of  smoke 
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and  flame  was  noticed  approaching  from 
the  south ;  evidently  under  forced- 
draught,  she  attracted  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  those  on  the  Outer  Wharf,  but 
the  United  States  flag  prevented  any 
alarm  being  felt ;  she  headed  straight  for 
the  wharf  and  three  gentlemen  jumped 
ashore  almost  before  the  vessel  had  made 
fast  to  the  pier.  They  were  evidently 
expected,  for,  as  they  landed  the  Lieut- 
enant-Governor's auto  car  dashed  to  the 
pier-head  and  they  were  greeted  by  his 
private  secretary,  with  whom  they  imme- 
diately departed;  not,  however,  unrecog- 
nized, for  the  single  word  uttered  by  an 
old  soldier  employed  upon  the  wharf, 
"McDonald,"  told  that  a  very  famous 
general  and  strategist  had  arrived  to  as- 
sist us ;  whilst  personal  baggage  shewed 
his  friends  to  be  Colonel  Chas.  Williams 
of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  of  Lon- 
don, and  Capt.  F.  Keary,  a  very  famous 
Mexican  scout,  guide,  and  hero  of  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

Within  the  hour  it  was  known  that 
General  Lord  McDonald  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  supreme  command,  with 
Major-Gen.  Williams  as  his  chief,  and 
Colonel  Keary  and  Major  Hunt  as  head- 
quarter staff  officers. 

By  seven  o'clock  military  discipline  is 
ordered  and  the  volunteer  forces  patrol 
the  streets ;  officers  have  been  appointed 
to  gather  food,  supplies,  ammunition,  and 
arms ;  every  vehicle  has  been  requisi- 
tioned and  trains  loaded  with  women  and 
children  are  leaving  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  civic  and  military  authorities. 
Not  a  hitch  occurs,  nor  is  a  murmur 
heard,  as  rich  and  poor  alike  throng  rail- 
way ears,  trucks,  and  even  horse-boxes 
fitted  up  with  seats  obtained  from  the 
churches  and  schools  around.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  steamships 
"Princess  Royal,"  "Victoria,"  "May," 
"Beatrice,"  '•Charmer,"  ".Manuka,"  "Ma- 
rama,"  "Amur,"  "Joan,"  "Queen  City," 
"Tees,"  "Camosun,"  "Vadso,"  "Ven- 
ture." "Babine,"  "Belcarra,"  "Britannia," 
"Defiance,"  and  a  number  of  others  ar- 
rive in  the  harbour,  having  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  the 
C.  P.  R.,  the  Union  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Bos 
covitz.  the  Sechelt,  the  Terminal,  and 
other  lines:  whilst  later  on  the  "Skeena" 


from  Prince  Rupert,  and  several  more 
of  Foley,  Welch  &  Stewart's  river  fleet, 
under  Commodore  Standon  with  Cap- 
tains Gardiner  and  Mahar,  arrive  from 
the  North,  together  with  the  "Iroquois," 
"Chippewa,"  and  a  number  of  United 
States  steamers  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  any  refugees  to  American 
territory. 

The  tugs  Shamrock,  Erin,  Boyden  and 
Sea-Lion,  have  been  sent  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  island  with  a  warning 
message,  whilst  all  the  larger  vessels 
have  been  ordered  to  Esquimalt  where 
every  artificer  and  artilleryman  is  also 
being  transported  as  rapidly  as  the  B.  C. 
Electric  cars  can  convey  them.  The 
outer  wharf  is  one  blaze  of  light,  for 
hundreds  of  men  are  unloading  war 
stores,  electrical  apparatus,  and  wire  ob- 
tained from  the  south,  most  of  which  is 
being  trans-shipped  to  steam  and  motor 
launches,  upon  each  of  which  is  an  ex- 
pert electrician.  This  little  flotilla  is 
under  the  command  of  several  uniformed 
military  engineer  officers,  whose  duty  is 
to  lay  submarine  mines  in  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait ;  for  which  purpose  power- 
ful tugboats  have  been  ordered  to  take 
them  as  far  as  Providence  Cove,  whence, 
if  time  permits,  it  is  intended  to  lay  a 
network  for  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles. 

The  tugs  "Edith,"  "Bermuda,"  and 
"Sydney"'  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  General  McDonald,  and  the  R. 
M.  S.  "Manuka,"  Commander  Geo. 
Ronsbv,  is  commissioned  to  go  south- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  and  warn  all 
vessels  flying  the  British  flag  ;  whilst  the 
blue  funnel  liner  "Oanfa"  has  sailed  with 
orders  to  remove  all  buoys,  and  other 
marks,  or  lights  placed  in  British  waters 
for  the  guidance  of  shipping,  she  is  also 
to  scout  for  the  enemy — having  been  rap- 
idly armed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  absence  of  a  War  Declaration, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty,  in  procuring 
weapons  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  number  of  6-inch 
guns  have  been  also  secured,  which  will 
materially  aid  in  the  defence  ;  whilst  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  their  immense 
store    of    dynamite,    black    powder,    and 
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other  varieties  of  explosives.  Later  ar- 
rivals are  tne  Argyie,  Lonsdale,  Flamin- 
go,   i'hyro,  and  Hecate. 

At  the  Armoury  the  citizens  are  being 
rapidly  enrolled  and  armed  with  the  New 
Mark  2  Ross  rifle,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  sufficient  notwith- 
standing that  the  New  Westminster  Ci- 
vilian Rifle  Association  are  sending  down 
a  quantity  which  were  issued  to  them. 

The  men  who  have  uniforms  are  be- 
ing appointed  to  act  as  drill  instructors, 
ana  non-commissioned  officers  temporar- 
ily, also  being  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  assuming  control  over  civilians  in 
cases  of  emergency ;  those  enrolled  for 
the  first  time  are  being  placed  in  charge 
of  the  best  available  instructors  for  a 
brief  training  in  discipline  and  organized 
action  ;  together  with  a  modified  system 
that  will  enable  them  to  learn  and  under- 
stand, necessary  orders  regarding  simple 
evolutions. 

"The  scheme  makes  uniformed  men 
act  as  a  skeleton  force  for  the  guidance 
of  the  uninstructed,  and  is  working  so 
smoothly  that  the  volunteers  are  them- 
selves surprised,  and  are  shewing  a  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ability  that  has  in- 
fused a  military  spirit  into  this  undrilled 
force' both  astonishing  and  gratifying." — 
(Extract  from  report  of  James  Jones, 
Adjutant). 

Throughout  Sunday  night  the  work  of 
organization  proceeded,  and  by  daybreak 
of  the  19th  every  apparent  contingency 
had  been  provided  for.  No  further  com- 
munication had  been  received  from  the 
"Empress  of  India"  and  all  hope  of  her 
escape  had  been  given  up.  Wireiess  mes- 
sages had  been  sent  northward  to  Daw- 
son, and  Nome,  and  southward  to  Ku- 
huku,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  stat- 
ing how  British  Columbia  had  been  cut 
off  from  Canadian  help  and  a  message 
had  been  returned  from  Fort  Gibbon 
(Alaska)  that  the  operator  there  had 
succeeded  in  communicating  the  news  to 
Ottawa ;  whilst  the  U.  S.  battleship 
"West  Virginia."  in  mid-Pacific,  report- 
ed having  transmitted  a  message  to  Hong 
Kong.  By  evening  military  lines  were 
formed,  earth-works  were  being  pre- 
pared, and  a  net-work  of  mines  was  es- 
tablished in  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 


whilst  the  buoys  and  floating  lights  had 
been  removed  from  the  channel. 

The  extraordinary  interruption  ol 
communication  with  British  Columbia 
was  not  generally  known  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa  and  Atlantic  provinces,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  wireless  message 
from  the  interior  Auaskan  station  of  Fort 
Gibbon ;  and  the  consternation  caused 
by  the  news  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
reference  to  the  newspapers  bearing 
dates  December  19  and  20.  the  details 
were  immediately  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  at  last  it  was  realized  there 
how  greatly  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
sea-board  had  been  misunderstood  whilst 
opposing  the  Asiatic  incursions  into  Ca- 
nada. 

The  English  populace  was  at  boiling 
point ;  the  streets  impassable  in  London  ; 
and  warlike  demonstrations  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  so  wantonly  left  the 
Western  Gateway  of  the  Empire  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foe  provided  with  every  wea- 
pon of  attack  known  to  modern  science  ; 
helpless  and  defenceless,  its  peopie  faced 
a  fleet  capable  of  conquering  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  (the  brightest  star  of  the 
British  Crown)  without  even  the  long 
talked  of  protection  of  a  Pacific  Cruiser 
fleet.  Tiie  King  presided  at  a  Cabinet 
Council ;  Parliament  was  summoned,  and 
ere  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  the 
British  Lion  had  arisen  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  all  the  power  of  the  Empire  was 
put  forth  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the 
British  Flag. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  of  the  20th  De- 
cember a  rumour  spread  that  the  Em- 
press of  India  had  escaped  the  foe,  and 
when,  soon  after  9  a.m..  the  fog  lifted 
and  she  was  discovered  approaching  the 
Outer  Wharf  ever}-  man  who  was  able 
to  do  so  hurried  thither ;  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  one  of  the  vessels  accom- 
panying her  bore  the  Canadian  flag  float- 
ing above  the  Mikado's  emblem,  such  a 
shout  arose  as  had  never  been  heard  in 
the  city  previously.  Xo  longer  the  mag- 
nificent vessel  of  a  week  earlier,  but  a 
war-scarred  cruiser,  she  was  welcomed  as 
the  victor  in  Canada's  first  sea  fight ! 
Speeding  onward  she  reached  the  pier, 
whence  a  staff  officer,  already  awaiting 
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her  arrival,  immediately  conveyed  the 
captains  of  the  "Empress,"  the  "Titan," 
and  the  captured  "Kurama,"  to  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  in  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's auto  car.  Within  the  hour  it  re- 
turned to  the  steamer,  and  two  English 
ladies  entering  it  they  also  were  driven 
to  the  Premier's  office ;  for,  having  been 
captured  by  the  Japanese  fleet  they  were 
in  possession  of  valuable  information. 
Another  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Bellingham  accompanied  this  party, 
and  the  news  soon  spread  that  Rear  Ad- 
miral Geo.  Kingston,  C.B.,  had  arrived 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  naval  de- 
fence. 

The  effect  of  the  information  given  by 
these  two  ladies,  was  the  immediate  de- 
parture of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Van- 
couver ;  it  being  found  necessary  to  fore- 
stall a  conspiracy  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  the  treacher- 
ous subjects  of  the  Mikado,  who  for 
years  previously  had  been  maturing  plans 
with  that  object  in  view. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LOVE  AND  WAR !, 

Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world 
apart ; 
Shall  speak  in  different  tongues,  and 
have  no  thought 
Each  of  the  other's  being,  and  no  heed ! 
Yet  these,  o'er  unknown  seas  to  un- 
known lands 
Shall    cross ;    escaping    wreck,     defying 
death. 
And  all  unconscious,  shape  every  act. 
And    guide    each    wandering    step    unto 
such  end ; 
That  one  day,  out  of  darkness  they 
shall  meet, 
And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's 
eyes ! 

In  the  opening  chapter  two  lady  tour- 
ists were  introduced  to  our  readers  at  a 
time  when  the  Anti-Asiatic  riot  of  Sep- 
tember, [907,  was  at  its  height,  and  these 
same  ladies  were  amongst  those  rescued 
from  the  Kurama  when  captured  bv  the 
Empress  of  India.  From  their  lips  the 
Lieut.-Governor  and  his  Government 
learned  the  onlv  information  obtainable 


regarding  the  plans  and  objects  of  the 
Japanese  Government;  a  story  so  fraught 
with  interest,  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  its  introduction  at  this  point. 

The  Hon.  Ernestine  Hilliard  said : — ■ 
"My  father  was  an  attache  at  the  Chinese 
court ;  as  a  girl  I  learned  a  smattering 
of  that  language  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  ( )riental  life — particularly  its  religious 
side.  At  his  death  I  determined  on  a 
length}-  tour  with  a  view  to  studying  the 
Buddhist  religion  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  prevailed  upon  my  Girton  chum  here 
to  accompany  me ;  we  accordingly  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  letters  of  credit  and 
started,  having  previously  spent  a  year 
in  learning  the  Japanese  language  so  that 
we  could  understand  and  speak  it  fairly 
well.  We  travelled  by  way  of  Suez 
Canal  and  Bombay  to  Australia.  We 
next  visited  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and 
Pekin,  where  we  were  granted  audience 
by  the  Empress  Mother ;  inspected  the 
Temple  "Heaven,"  the  ancient  Observa- 
tory, Confucian  Temple,  and  National 
University ;  we  even  ventured  to  travel 
the  forty-five  dangerous  miles  between 
Pekin  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
which  stretches  1,500  miles  across  the 
country,"  said  Miss  Hilliard,  "and  have 
spent  the  last  year  principally  in  Japan 
studying  the  native  religion  at  Kamakura 
with  its  bronze  statue  of  Buddha  (Dai 
Butsu),  so  renowned  for  its  adornments 
of  precious  stones  and  eyes  of  gold ; 
next,  we  followed  the  footsteps  of  that 
famous  poet  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  to  Nikko, 
satisfying  ourseives  of  the  truth  of  the 
Japanese  proverb.  'The  man  who  has 
not  seen  Nikko  knows  not  the  beautiful' ! 

Even  'Fuji  Yama'  had  not  daunted 
them,  for  leaving  the  rail  at  Gotemba 
they  had  started  afoot,  with  only  one 
guide,  as  early  as  three  in  the  morning  to 
ascend  the  'Maidens  Pass.'  Sunrise,  in 
splendour  inconceivable  to  ordinary 
minds,  had  found  them  well  up  on  the 
mountain  slope  ;  whilst  at  sunset  the  sum- 
mit (  12,365  ft.)  was  reached,  and  their 
camp  was  made  far  above  the  clouds,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  old  volcano. 

Their  guide,  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
superior  class  and  friendly-disposed  to 
the  English  race  ;  of  the  ancient  Samauri 
lineage,    (and  a  former  student  of  Mc- 
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Gill  University)  he  was  both  scholar  and 
soldier,  proudly  informing  them  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Shizoku  or  military  class  ; 
of  which  every  member  professed  the 
religion  of  Confucius,  although  he  him- 
self was  a  Protestant.  Weary  though  the 
girls  were  from  their  arduous  climb  it 
was  almost  midnight  ere  they  sought  re- 
pose ;  their  guide  entertaining  them  with 
weird  legends,  keen  wit,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  kept  them  spellbound. 
The  following  day  they  descended,  but 
finding  him  (Harnichi  Kosaki)  well  ac- 
quainted with  Tokio,  Beatrice  Everitt 
suggested  that  they  engage  him  as 
courier — an  offer  which  he  readily  ac- 
cepted. 

No  longer  dependent  on  themselves, 
day  after  day  passed  in  a  study  of  life 
and  customs  which  the  guide  interesting- 
ly explained  in  every  detail.  The  Im- 
perial Library,  Fine  Arts  Museum  and 
Zoological  Gardens  were  visited ;  the 
Buddhist  Temples  of  Shiba  Park : — 
Sojaji,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
Sengakuji  with  its  wonderfully  delicate 
and  artistic  carving  were  explored  ;  the 
tombs  of  the  Shoguns  at  Wyeno  Park 
were  inspected,  and  a  prolonged  stay  was 
proposed.  Miss  Everitt  noticed,  and  re- 
marked on  several  occasions  to  her  friend 
that  their  courier,  whilst  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  their  comfort,  had  re- 
cently seemed  anxious  and  preoccupied ; 
eventually  he  very  urgently  pressed  them 
to  leave  Tokio  and  visit  Yokohama ;  re- 
turning if  they  wished,  for  the  great 
spring  festival  of  the  "Cherry  Blossom" 
and  the  "Misaki  Boat  Festival,"  which 
they  were  most  anxious  to  see.  Accord- 
ingly they  travelled  the  eighteen  miles  of 
ran  separating  the  capital  from  the  great 
commercial  and  social  city  of  Yokohama, 
which  they  reached  in  the  first  week  of 
December.  The  following  day,  Harnichi 
begged  an  interview  with  the  two  ladies  ; 
and,  after  warning  them  that  he  was 
about  to  place  his  life  at  their  disposal 
should  they,  by  word  or  sign,  disclose 
what  he  was  about  to  impart,  he  in- 
formed them  that  war  was  to  be  de- 
clared :  he  intimated  that  the  Japanese 
Meet  was  fully  equipped,  even  if  sections 
of  it  had  not  already  left  the  various 
ports,  to  attack  the  Canadian  shores  ;  he 


further  told  them,  that  it  was  imperative 
for  them  to  leave  the  country  the  same 
night,  and  in  secret,  for  which  purpose 
he  had  engaged  their  passage  on  a  vessel 
leaving  immediately  for  Honolulu. 

Instead  of  visiting  the  theatre  as  they 
expressly  announced  their  intention  of 
doing,  they  joined  the  courier  who  es- 
corted them  on  board ;  where,  greatly  to 
their  surprise,  they  found  their  travelling 
impedimenta  awaiting  them.  Before 
midnight  they  had  left  the  shores  of  Ja- 
pan behind,  after  a  grateful  farewell 
which  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
parting  between  friends  of  long  standing. 
After  Harnichi  had  left  the  vessel  a  let- 
ter was  handed  to  Miss  Beatrice  Everitt 
which  was  found  to  contain  the  entire 
amount  of  remuneration  paid  to  him ; 
as  also  two  valuable  rings,  curiously  en- 
graved, which  he  begged  them  to  "wear 
continuously"  !  The  young  ladies  in  giv- 
ing this  sketch  of  their  travels,  added 
that  the  vessel  upon  which  they  found 
themselves  was  the  "Ning  Chow,"  a  blue 
funnel  liner  bound  for  Victoria,  and  all 
went  well  for  two  days,  when  they  sud- 
denly found  the  steamer  in  the  midst  of 
a  fleet  of  Japanese  cruisers.  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  signal  the  vessel  was  stopped, 
and  a  launch  from  the  nearest  of  the  fleet 
put  off ;  a  Japanese  officer  from  the 
cruiser  then  came  on  board  and  stated 
that  Japan  was  at  war  with  Canada,  and 
he  therefore  seized  the  vessel.  The  of- 
ficers and  passengers  were  then  trans- 
ferred— five  of  the  ladies  being  sent  on 
board  the  "Kurama" — to  various  vessels 
of  the  Japanese  squadron. 

Entirely  unaware  that  her  friend  and 
herself  thoroughly  understood  their  lan- 
guage, the  plans  of  the  Japanese  were 
freely  spoken  of  in  their  presence  ;  and 
they  learned,  that,  with  the  plea  of  a 
series  of  naval  manoeuvres  a  number  of 
small  fleets  had  been  fitted  out  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Admirals  Ito  and 
Togo.  Vice- Admiral  Ijuin  commanded 
the  squadron  to  which  the  "Kurama" 
was  attached,  consisting  of  ten  battle- 
ships, nineteen  cruisers,  two  submarines, 
seven  despatch  boats,  and  twenty-two  de- 
stroyers ;  some  four  or  five  other  squa- 
drons were  also  being  mobilized  they 
learned  with    the    object    of  destroying 
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British-power  on  the  Pacific,  and  con- 
trolling the  commerce  between  the  Orient 
and  America.  Fearing  also  the  grow- 
ing naval  power  of  the  United  States, 
the  Mikado's  Government  sought  special- 
ly to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of 
Vancouver;  whither  it  would  be  able  to 
transport  its  surplus  of  population  and  so 
maintain  possession  of  a  naval  seaport 
in  the  district  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  also 
desired  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  at  Es- 
quimalt  to  the  south,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  render  impregnable  without  de- 
lay. 

The  Japanese  officers  were  fully  alive 
also  to  the  great  timber  resources  ana 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province;  these 
they  considered  as  already  secured;  inas- 
much as  the  trained  warriors  who  had 
fought  against  both  China  and  Russia 
had  been  settling  in  the  country  for  years 
past ;  and,  following  the  subtle  advice  of 
a  (apanese  daily  (published  in  Vancou- 
ver), which  said:  *'\Ve  earnestly  hope 
that  our  able  young  men  will  push  out 
beyond  the  Rockies,  into  the  prairies  and 
towns,  and  so  la;  the  foundation  of  a 
success  which  will  enable  them  to  do 
noble  service  to  our  Mother  Country  i?) 
the  future." 

At  a  time  already  appointed  the  rail- 
wax  s,  telegraphs,  and  electric  works  were 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  pseudo-merchants 
whilst  selected  Japanese  immigrants  con- 
centrated their  forces  (thoroughly  equip- 
ped  )  to  prevent  any  assistance  being  ren- 
dered from  the  south  or  east.  Although 
the  ladies  were  uncertain  as  to  the  speci- 
fic date,  they  were  satisfied  that  one  had 
been  fixed,  and  that  skilled  officers  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country ;  the 
impression  on  board  being  that  an  army 
of  some  100,000  men  would  be  found  al- 
ready concentrated. 

Their  narrative  being  ended,  the  Lieut- 
enant-* lovernor  requested  our  heroines  to 
become  his  guests  on  board  his  steam 
yacht  "The  Dolphin,"  to  which  they  were 
accordingly  conveyed,  whilst  the  Council 
considered  the  extraordinary  duplicity 
and  machinations  which  had  so  success- 
fully ostracized  the  Province,  and 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  subjugation 
to  the  foe. 


Practically  alone  on  the  beautiful 
yacht,  the  two  girls,  for  the  eldest  was 
only  twenty-three,  naturally  fell  into  dis- 
cussion of  the  stirring  scenes  through 
which  they  had  so  recently  passed ;  as 
also  of  the  reason  for  their  guide  Har- 
nichi  so  befriending  them,  also  the  mean- 
ing of  his  earnest  injunction  that  they 
should  "never  allow  the  ancient  rings 
which  he  enclosed  to  leave  their  fingers." 
"I  wonder  what  became  of  his  letter, "said 
Ernestine,  looking  with  some  surprise  at 
her  friend  as,  biushing  scarlet,  she  pro- 
duced it  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress! 
Glancing  over  its  contents,  she  said : 
"Had  1  not  known  it  were  impossible, 
for  Harnichi  never  visited  Europe,  and 
we  have  never  been  to  the  States, —  1 
should  have  said  that  we  had  met  on 
some  occasion  previous  to  our  engaging 
him  as  our  guide  in  Japan.  The  blush 
again  rose  to  the  very  roots  of  her  dark 
hair,  as  Beatrice  said:  "You  are  right! 
we  have  met  him  before,  though  I  did 
not  recognize  him  for  certain  ;  and  yet, 
like  yourself,  I  felt  assured  that  he  was 
not  a  complete  stranger.  You  have  many 
times  remarked  that  his  manners  were 
those  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  although 
acting  the  part  of  a  guide  to  perfection : 
I  sav  acting!  for,  on  receiving  this  letter 
and  the  ring  marked  with  my  name,  1  im- 
mediately recalled  the  peculiar  ring  worn 
by  the  Japanese  gentleman  who  so  oppor- 
tunely rescued  us  from  the  midst  of  the 
mob  at  Vancouver."  "True  !"  said  Er- 
nestine with  conviction,  as,  for  the  first 
time,  she  carefully  studied  the  ring  worn 
by  Beatrice,  and  smiling  archly:  "1 
rather  fancy,  that  my  dear  chum  is  full\ 
aware  of  the  significance  of  this  present, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  wearing  it  on  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand." 

"Indeed,  no!"  was  the  hasty  reply,  "for 
he  has  never  breathed  a  word  of  affection 
for  me."  "That  may  be,"  said  Beatrice, 
"but  this  is  a  'Satsuma'  betrothal  ring. 
and  bespeaks  the  giver  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  two  great  clans  which  were  in- 
strumental in  developing  the  Japanese 
character,  and  in  raising  the  nation  to  its 
present  rank  as  a  world  power.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  from  his  being 
the  possessor  of  two  such  valuable  and 
ancient   rings,  that  he  is  of  noble  birth 
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and  assumed  the  humble  position  of  our 
servant,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  and 
protect  the  one  to  whom  his  heart  was 
given!" 

Long  into  the  night  the  two  girls 
talked,  and  ere  her  eyes  closed  in  slumber 
the  Hon.  Ernestine  had  satisfied  herself 
that  the  fateful  time  had  dawned  upon 
her  friend,  and  that  enshrined  within  her 
heart  was  the  image  of  one  now  ranked 
amongst  her  country's  foes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
A  GREAT  VICTORY. 

A    NATIONAL    HYMN. 

From  our  Dominion,  never 

Take  thy  protecting  hand. 
I'nited,  Lord,  forever, 

Keep  thou  our  fathers'  land ! 
From  where  Atlantic  terrors. 

Our  hardy  seamen  train. 
To  where  the  salt  sea,  mirrors 

The  vast  Pacific  chain. 

Our  sires,  when  times  were  sorest, 

Asked  none  but  aid  divine  ; 
They  cleared  the  tangled  forest. 

And  wrought  the  buried  mine  ; 
The  pioneers  of  nations, 

They  showed  the  world  the  way  ; 
'Tis  ours  to  keep  their  stations. 

And  lead  the  van  today ! 
—  (Marquis  of  Lome), 

Ex-Gov. -General  Canada. 


Immediately  the  Government  was  in- 
formed of  the  peculiar  and  critical  con- 
uitions,  a  "wireless  apparatus"  had  been 
established  within  the  central  dome  of 
the  Parliament  Builaings  at  Victoria,  and 
here  was  received  the  first  intimation  of 
the  enemy's  approach  :  Pachena  and  Es- 
tavan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  reporting  almost  simultaneously, 
whilst  the  station  at  Prince  Rupert  also 
notified  having  picked  up  a  message  in 
German,  which  had  been  locally  trans- 
lated and  showed  a  blockading  fleet  ad- 
vancing on  that  point ;  later,  the  "Oan- 
fa"  and  the  Pacific  mail  steamer  "China" 
signalled  the  submarine  cable  station  on 
Barciay  Sound,  to  report  the  enemy  in 
sight,  whilst  the  tug  "Shamrock,"  which 
had  been  despatched  to  warn  isolated 
settlements  narrowly  escaped  capture ; 
her  consorts  only  succeeding  in  return- 
ing to  Vancouver,  via  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  some  days  later. 

Military  preparations  in  Victoria  had 
meanwhile  been  rapidly  pressed  forward, 
and  the  coast  line  was  protected  by  rifle- 
pits  and  earth-works  which  were  held  in 
force.  Lieut. -Col.  McMillan  was  given 
command  of  the  lines  from  Otter  Point 
to  Pedder  Bay ;  as  also  of  the  submarine 
mines  established  between  those  points. 
Lieut.-Col.  Shields  commanded  between 
Victoria  and  Esquimalt  Harbour ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Todd  as  far  as  Albert  Head;  Major 
Brock   to    Pedder   Bay,   and   Lieut.-Col. 
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Brownlow  from  Gonzales  Point  to  Gor- 
don Head.  Major  Farrell  was  in  charge 
of  the  Intelligence  (local)  corps,  to 
which  was  attached  the  Cadet  Corps ; 
whilst  Major  Cannichael  was  in  com- 
mand from  the  Outer  Wharf  to  Gonzales 
Point.  Captains  Mnnro  and  Swinford 
were  in  control  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  railway ;  Captains  Corbould 
and  Griffiths  being  in  similar  position 
on  the  Victoria  and  Sidney  line ;  whilst 
Captains  Markham,  Shannon,  and  Mas- 
sey  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the 
commissariat,  ordnance,  and  ambulance 
corps,  to  which  were  attached  the  auto- 
mobile corps. 

A  specially  important  duty  was  en- 
trusts 1  to  the  "Boys'  Brigades,"  and  they 
were  eventually  found  to  do  very  valu- 
able work  in  connection  with  a  "motor 
car  transportation."  by  conveying  provis- 
ions, hospital  necessaries,  and  ammuni- 
tion from  headquarters  to  the  advance 
posts ;  whilst  a  number  of  the  lads  were 
specially  selected  to  lay  electric  wires, 
under  expert  supervision,  thus  connect- 


ing the  various  points  inaccessible  by 
motor  and  bringing  every  detachment 
into  communication  with  the  headquar- 
ters staff.  These  wires  were  also  later 
on  used  in  operating  a  new  description 
of  electric  lamp  for  signalling  purposes ; 
this  was  made  of  filaments  enclosed  in 
a  straight  tube  about  nine  inches  long 
behind  which  was  a  reflector  marked 
with  angle  lines,  representing  a  newly 
devised  code  impossible  of  interpretation 
by  a  foreign  spy.  In  case  of  failure  of 
electricity  a  further  new  device  was  pre- 
pared and  issued  to  each  company  and  all 
section  commanders,  it  included  a  small 
double-cylinder  of  oxygen  gas  and  acety- 
line  which  produced  a  signal  light  visible 
in  daylight  for  five  miles,  and  fifteen  at 
night, — a  recent  redetermination  of  light 
velocity  having  enabled  this  brilliant 
beam  to  be  so  reflected  by  mirrors,  that, 
under  satisfactory  conditions  its  message 
may  be  read  at  a  distance  of  even  fift) 
miles. 

Major-General  F  re  win,  who  was  for- 
merly  engineer    in   command   at   Esqui- 
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malt,  again  assumed  control  at  that 
point  where  he  erected  the  first  important 
fortifications  by  mounting  batteries  at 
.Brothers'  Island,  Fimayson,  Macaulay, 
ana  Clover  Points  at  a  period  when  war 
between  England  and  Russia  was  immin- 
ent ;  his  second  in  command  at  that  cri- 
tical period — Major  Higginbotham — be- 
ing again  associated  with  him. 

i  he  captured  Kurama  immediately  af- 
ter her  arrival  was  sent  to  Esquimalt 
for  repair  and  became  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Kingston;  the  "Titan"  (Capt. 
Xicholls)  and  "Empress  of  India"  (Capt. 
Bertram),  also  going  there  to  report 
Over  eight  hundred  men  were  employed 
in  rapidly  arming,  and  protecting  them 
with  wire  torpedo  nets ;  also  transferring 
warlike  stores  found  in  large  quantities 
on  the  captured  cruiser  which  was  re- 
named "The  Dominion."  The  short 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
previously  had  been  employed  in  trans- 
forming the  most  powerful  of  the  mer- 
cantile fleet,  viz. :— "Empress  of  China," 
"Marama"  and  "Aorangi,"  into  armed 
cruisers. 

A  number  of  ocean  and  Fraser  river 
shippers  having  offered  their  services  to 
Admiral  Kingston,  he  was  enabled  to  ap- 
point two  qualified  sailing  masters  to 
each  of  his  little  flotilla,  leaving  the 
fighting  command  to  the  regular  captain, 
whilst  the  best  rifle  shots  obtainable  were 
placed  on  board  each  vessel  under  mili- 
tary command,  respectively,  of  Captains 
Perry,  Hamilton,  Irving,  Chapman,  Mc- 
Culley,  Lyon,  Laurie  and  Matthews.  The 
day  was  far  advanced  when  information 
was  wired : 

"Japanese  fleet  of  seven  cruisers  ap- 
proaching Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  under 
full  steam." 

Later  messages  reported  them  to  be 
the  Ikumo,  Akito,  Yamada,  Tenyo,  Na- 
goya,  Xikko,  and  Chiyo,  whilst  a  fleet 
of  three  others  visible  on  the  distant 
horizon  proved  to  be  the  23-knot  cruiser 
Suvo,  the  Hong  Kong  Maru,  and  Nip- 
pon Maru  ;  the  two  latter  were  up  to  date 
and  built  at  Nagasaki,  having  a  speed 
of  20  knots  and  14,000  tons'  displace- 
ment, their  length  being  570  ft.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  cruisers  were  built 
in  the   shipyards   of   Great   Britain  and 


none  of  these  developed  a  less  speed  than 
18  knots  an  hour,  derived  from  triple 
screw  turbines — most  of  them  using  only 
oil  tuel  thougn  adapted  also  for  coal. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  news, 
the  httie  British  squadron  started  on  its 
apparently  hopeiess  enterprise ;  but  the 
picked  men  on  board  were  determined  to 
offer  battle  to  the  enemy  in  defence  of 
their  native  land,  ana  nignt  found  the 
Canadian  rieei  off  Sherrmgham  Point 
reaay,  and  eager,  to  meet  the  invader. 
The  line  of  battle  was  in  crescent  for- 
mation, for  well  knowing  that  his  ves- 
sels were  unable  to  follow  modern  tac- 
tics in  the  face  of  the  powerful  arma- 
ments and  speed  of  his  antagonists,  the 
Admiral's  order  to  his  sailing  masters 
was  the  traditional  one  of  Britain's  hero 
— Nelson,  "You  will  lay  us  alongside  of 
the  enemy  Quartermaster,  and  we'll  soon 
capture  her!" 

Darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  waters 
as  the  Yamada,  steaming  boldly  ahead 
of  her  consorts,  fired  the  first  shot  in 
the  campaign  which  was  to  devastate 
British   Columbia. 

The  British  vessels  had  been  so  placed 
across  the  channel  that  the  main  batteries 
of  each  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
enemy,  and  the  "Yamada"  was  permit- 
ted to  advance  unopposed  and  within 
close  range  before  the  Marama  and  Dom- 
inion poured  on  her  the  full  weight  of 
their  metal ;  scarcely  had  she  recovered 
from  the  shock  than  she  received  the 
batteries  of  the  Empress  of  India  and 
Titan,  whilst  the  Empress  of  China  and 
Aorangi  reserving  their  fire,  pressed  for- 
ward under  full  steam,  and  ranging  to 
port  and  starboard  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing hundreds  of  sailors  and  volunteers 
on  her  decks ;  who,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  effected  her  capture,  and  trained 
her  four  10-inch  and  eight  7.5  guns  upon 
the  Akita  (14,000  tons)  in  her  wake. 

The  Titan  advanced  upon  the  Nagoya 
(9,600)  on  the  north  wing,  whilst  the 
Empress  of  India  attacked  Nikko  (9,600) 
on  the  south,  leaving  Admiral  Kingston 
to  engage  the  Ikumo — armed  with  ten 
7.5  and  six  9.2  guns. 

The  battle  now  raged  on  every  hand, 
the  "Marama"  and  "Tenyo"  being  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  duel  on  our  right  which 
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ended. in  an  explosion,  evidently  caused 
by  a  shot  entering  her  magazine  and 
blowing  her  to  pieces,  leaving  the  Mar- 
ama  free  to  join  in  the  Titan's  attack  on 
the  Nagoya  which  was  eventually  cap- 
tured by  boarding. 

The  Empress  of  China,  having  trans- 
ferred a  large  body  of  men  to  the  Ya- 
muna after  her  capture,  steamed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Empress  of  India  which 
was  considerably  overmatched  by  the 
Nikko.  A  prize  crew  being  placed  on  the 
Nagoya  her  guns  were  then  turned  on 
the  .Vkito,  and  the  victorious  Titan's  has- 
tened to  the  assistance  of  the  Aorangi 
which  still  battled  with  the  Chiyo,  al- 
though dying  a  signal  for  help.  Ad- 
miral Kingston's  Dominion  had,  how- 
ever, been  unable  to  come  to  close  quar- 
ters, but  by  his  strategical  tactics  he  had 
inveigled  the  Ikumo  so  close  to  Ameri- 
can waters,  that  she  was  hampered  in 
her  gun  fire  by  the  danger  she  was  in 
of  involving  Japan  with  the  fleet  of  Am- 
erican war  vessels  (under  Admirals 
Sperry  and  Marsh),  who  were  watching 
the  battle  with  jealous  care. 

The  captured  Vamada  and  Nagoya 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  Akito 
when  signals  were  noticed  from  the  shore 
reporting  three  more  cruisers  approach- 
ing ;  and  Captain  Xicholls  of  the  Titan. 


pouring  in  a  broadside  between  wind 
and  water,  which  sank  the  Chiyo,  obey- 
ed a  command  from  the  flagship  and 
steamed  west  with  the  captured  Jap- 
panese  cruisers  (under  Captains  Young, 
I'earce,  and  McDougal),  to  oppose  the 
reinforcements. 

The  fight  stiil  raged  between  the  two 
"Empress"  cruisers  and  the  "Xikko," 
when  the  Marama  steamed  ahead  of  the 
Aorangi  to  join  in  the  Admiral's  attack 
on  the  Ikuma;  so  skilfully  was  the  Ma- 
rama handled  that  she  was  able,  in  pass- 
ing the  Xikko,  to  rake  her  fore  and 
aft,  thereby  enabling  the  Empress  ves- 
sels to  come  to  close  quarters  and  effect 
her  capture,  after  which  the  combined 
guns  hauled  down  her  flag,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Admiral  al- 
most at  the  instant  that  heavy  firing  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  Japanese  re- 
inforcements. Transferring  his  flag  to 
the  newly  captured  cruiser,  the  Admiral 
steamed  to  the  west  with  the  Ikumo, 
Xikko,  India,  and  China,  to  support  the 
fleet  which  had  been  sent  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Xicholls, — the  prison- 
ers having  been  rapidly  transferred  to 
the  Dominion  and  Aorangi  for  transport 
to  Victoria,  (they  having  been  severely 
handled  during  the  battle),  under  the 
gams  of  the  Marama. 
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Captain  Nicholls  meanwhile  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  by  the  cruisers  Nippon 
Maru  and  Hong  Kong  Maru,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  Admiral  turned  the  tide  of 
battle,  and  the  swift  steaming  "Suvo" 
was  captured  by  Captain  McDougall  of 
the  Akito,  whilst  the  Nippon  Maru — 
unaware  of  danger — traversed  the  field 
of  a  submarine  installation  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  Colonel  Chas.  McMil- 
lan, who  controlled  the  mines  from  the 
shore,  to  complete  a  circuit  sinking  her 
with  the  loss  of  all  hands  ;  after  which 
her  consort,  the  Hong  Kong  Maru 
(14,000  tons)  surrendered,  and  Canada 
had  won  her  first  naval  battle  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  a  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded ! 

Meanwhile  at  Victoria  the  excitement 
was  intense,  for  the  wires  laid  by  the 
Boys'  Brigade  had  enabled  the  progress 
of  the  fight  to  be  telephoned  in  detail ; 
thus  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  prizes, 
several  thousand  mechanics  and  experts 
were  in  readiness  at  Esquimalt  to  repair 


being    similar    to 


damages,  and  refill  the  magazines  with- 
out delay  ;  enabling  the  entire  squadron 
of  thirteen  vessels — heavily  manned — to 
again  assume  the  defensive  shortly  after 
daybreak  on  the  22nd  December. 

The  captured  cruisers  were  renamed 
as  follows :  Revenge,  Dauntless,  Earl 
Grey,  Dunsmuir,  Defence,  Resistance, 
and  Sea  Wolf.  The  orders  now  issued 
by  Admiral  Kingston,  who  had  appoint- 
ed Captain  Bertram  as  Commodore,  and 
second  in  command 
those  of  the  previous  day : — 

"Attack  to  capture ;  concentrate  fire 
to  disable.     Rush,  and  come  to  close 
quarters.     Canada  needs  vessels." 
The  line  of  battle  was  again  in  crescent 
formation  when,  off  Otter  Point,  signals 
being  received  that  three  battleships  and 
ten    cruisers    were    advancing,   positions 
were  taken  up :    Commander  Bertram  on 
the  'Dauntless,"  taking  the  north  horn  of 
the  crescent,   astern  of  him  being  Em- 
press of  China   (Capt.  Burns),  Defence 
(Capt.       Newcombe),      Titan       (Capt, 
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icarce),  Dunsmuir  ( Capt.  Nicholls)  ; 
the  southern  division  was  led  by  Admiral 
Kingston.  C.I!.,  in  the  Revenge  (Capt. 
Stuart  I,  followed  by  the  Empress  of  In- 
dia (Capt.  McDougall),  Resistance 
i  (apt.  Roberts),  Dominion  (Capt. 
Young),  Aorangi  (Capt.  Marsden),  Eari 
Grey  (Capt.  Carmichael),  Sea  Wolf 
(Capt.  Wright),  Alarama  (Capt.  Phil- 
lips). 

The  sailing  masters  were  Capts.  Mc- 
Innis.  Welford,  Richardson.  Martin,  An- 
derson, Morrison.  Eietcher,  Mackenzie, 
Gray,  Fox,  Carr,  Chapman,  and  Tait. 
The  Admiral  being  signalled  from  the 
shore  that  the  Japanese  fleet  was  ad- 
vancing in  three  divisions,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  driving  a  wedge 
through  the  Brtish  fleet,  ordered  a  slow 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Beechey  Head  ; 
and  a  reversing  movement  was  com- 
menced by  which  the  crescent  was 
changed,  and  two  divisions  formed. 
This  effected,  with  celerity  and  wonder- 
ful skill.  Admiral  Kingston  advanced  to 
the  attack  without  allowing  the  enemy 
time  to  change  his  plans. 

In  three  divisions  the  Japanese  fleet 
steamed  eastward  in  battle  formation, 
which  was,  however,  suddenly  broken 
and  the  southern  line  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  for  the  electricians  on  shore 
who  were  anxiously  watching  their  field, 
noted  the  position  of  the  Tanaka  Maru, 
and.  with  the  pressure  of  an  electric  but- 
ton destroyed  the  leading  vessel  of  the 
southern  division.  The  panic  recurred  a 
few  seconds  later  as  the  Sakata  of  the 
northern  division,  met  with  a  similar  fate 


at  the  touch  of  Lieut. -Col.  AlacAlillan 
and  his  electrical  apparatus  on  shore. 
1  he  psychological  moment  had  arrived, 
and  the  advance  being  ordered,  the  Re- 
venge, Resistance,  India,  Dominion,  and 
Aorangi,  belching  shot  and  shell  to  port 
and  starboard  boldly  steamed  between 
the  southern  and  central  divisions  ;  whilst 
the  Dauntless,  Defence,  Titan  and  Em- 
press of  China,  headed  fearlessly  between 
the  central  and  northern  divisions ;  the 
Earl  Grey  and  Sea  Wolf  being  signalled 
"to  capture  the  Osama  (20,000  tons), 
lea  ting  the  centre  division"  ;  whilst  the 
Dunsmuir  and  Marama  ranged  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Oiwake,  which  was 
in  the  van  of  the  northern  line,  thus  ren- 
dering her  northern  broadside  useless. 
Acting  on  a  pre-arranged  plan,  the  sail- 
ing masters  of  each  vessel  steered  their 
course  for  the  Japanese  main  division, 
the  command  being  that — "the  central  di- 
vision must  be  boarded  at  all  hazards 
in  the  first  attack."  The  Dauntless  and 
Revenge,  after  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
each,  threw  their  boarders  on  the  Soya 
— leaving  them  to  effect  a  capture,  whilst 
the  Defence  and  Resistance  treated  the 
Osak  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  China 
and  Aorangi  laying  themselves  alongside 
the  Nanao,  all  of  which  were  eventual- 
ly captured.  Captain  Carr  wTas  the  first 
to  succeed,  and  immediately  turned  the 
guns  of  the  Nanao  on  the  battleship 
Oiwake;  Capt.  Chapman  (Osak),  steam- 
ing between  the  Otaru  and  Shimoo,  de- 
livered a  raking  broadside  to  each,  en- 
abling the  Titan  and  China  to  carry  the 
Otaru  by  the  board  under  the  leadership 
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" 


B.  J.  SPEOTT,  B.A., 

Mamag°er. 


W.  H.  SHAW,  ESQ., 

President. 


J.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,   ESQ., 

Sec'y-Treasurer. 
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THE    PACIFIC    WAR    OF     1910 


5" 


THE 

JVionarch  Ran£e 


will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  little  while  in 
the  great  amount 
of  fuel  it  saves. 


The 

Monarch 

Range 


will  cook  a  meal  quicker  and 
more  evenly  than  any  other 
Range  manufactured. 


THE 
Monarch  Ranges 


are  m  use  m  every 
nook  and  corner  in 
our  fair  Province 
and  all  are  giving 
satisfaction. 


The 

Monarch 

Range 


booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you 
on  request.  Read  it — it  will 
pay  you. 


Sole  Agents 

HODGSON  &  STEARHAN 

EABDWABE    MERCHANTS, 
546  GRAJTVILLE  STREET  -  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


of  Captain  Fox ;  Capt.  Chapman  next 
joined  the  "Defence"  in  attacking  and 
coming  to  a  hand  conflict  with  the  Shi- 
moo  which  failed,  for  she  sank  before 
either  vessel  couid  board  her. 

The  southern  division,  howevr,  had 
not  been  so  successful ;  both  the  Aorangi 
and  India  were  damaged  in  their  steering 
gear,  and  the  flagship  was  far  outmatch- 
ed by  the  guns  of  the  Otsu ;  Commodore 
Bertram  accordingly  ordered  the  Osak, 
Otaru,  and  Soya,  to  hasten  to  their  as- 
sistance whilst  the  Titan  and  China,  join- 
ed him  in  subjugating  the  Kobe  which, 
being  placed  in  command  of  Captain 
McKenzie,  subsequently  assisted  in  the 
Admiral's  attack  on  the  battleship  Otsu, 
whose  strenuous  defence  won  the  highest 
praise  of  the   British   admiral. 

The  Earl  Grey  and  Sea  Wolf  had  like- 
wise failed  in  their  attack  on  the  Osama, 


although  the  contest  had  raged  without 
intermission  for  nearly  six  hours ;  the 
fleets  had  now  arrived  off  Parry  Bay, 
and  the  decisive  moment  was  approach- 
ing, for  the  Otsu,  having  been  manned 
by  the  Revenge  and  Dauntless,  steamed 
ahead  and  brought  her  1 2-inch  guns  to 
bear  on  her  sister-ship  the  Osama,  leav- 
ing the  two  British  captains  free  to  as- 
sist their  less  fortunate  comrades  by 
training  their  guns  on  the  Nugata  and 
Kushiro,  which  had  held  at  bay  the  Re- 
sistance, India,  Dominion  and  Aorangi, 
but  hauled  down  their  flags  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  further  assistance. 

So  fierce  and  continuous  was  the  fire 
poured  upon  the  Osama  that  even  the 
bravery  of  the  Japanese  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Kabyuma  failed,  and  her 
flag  was  lowered  in  token  of  surrender 
to  the  British  Admiral. 
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LANDS    N-*l^ 

Fruit-    ' 
Growing  o//epj 

Fanning     \ 

Poultry        ^ 
Business       \"         J 
ProfessionsX0^11 


L » Manufactures 
Timber 
A      Mining        V 
.'■^      Railroads     ( 

Wrife/orDookleP^  Navigation  V 
0/  View*  apd  ,v  Fisheries  { 
Authentic  In/ormatioli  New  l 

Towns'! 


Your  questions  carefully  answered 

Vancouver  Island  Devel '  m '  t  League 

Room  A42,  Law  Ch.  Bldg. .Victoria,  B.C 


•1 


— -mill t-jtbJ 


Wakley  h  Bodie 

BROKERS 

Real  Estate  --  Financial  -  Insurance 

SUNSET 
HEIGHTS 
TRACT 

NORTH  VANCOUVER 

Quarter  Acres,  $100,  $125  each. 

Nothing   down — $5  per  month. 

No  Interest — no  Taxes. 

441  Pender  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  last  survivor  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
— (  hwake — neither  surrendered  nor  was 
captured,  for,  refusing  to  receive  a  flag 
of  truce,  she  was  sunk  by  torpedoes  fired 
from  her  late  consort  the  (  Hsu ;  thus 
Admiral  Kingston's  last  signal,  previous 
to  starting  the  conflict,  had  been  obeyed 
to  the  letter — "No  Japanese  vessel  must 
escape." 

(To  be  continued) 


FORESTRY  TOPICS. 


Tree  planting  and  growing  on  the 
prairies  will  be  one  of  the  chief  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  special  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  in 
Regina,  Sask.,  on  September  3rd  and 
4th  next.  Other  topics  which  will  have 
a  prominent  place  on  the  programme 
which  is  being  prepared  will  be  the  man- 
agement of  the  forest  reserves  and  the 
question  of  their  use  as  game  preserves. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
has  been  held  in  the  prairie  provinces.  It 
will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  city,  in  response  to  whose  invita- 
tion the  Association  decided  to  hold  its 
meeting  in  Saskatchewan's  capital. 

The  railways  have  promised  a  single 
fare  rate  to  delegates  for  the  round  trip, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  an 
excursion  will  be  held  to  Indian  Head  to 
inspect  the  Dominion  Government's  for- 
est nursery  and  plantations  there. 


The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recently  issued 
the  first  sheets  of  a  new  "forest  atlas," 
which  will  include  plans  of  the  Dominion 
Forest  Reserves,  of  which  the  surveys 
are  now  being  carried  on.  The  "legend" 
is  now  being  sent  out ;  this  designates 
the  marks  used  to  denote  natural  feat- 
ures, the  different  species  of  trees  and 
the  amounts  of  timber  that  can  be  ob- 
tained per  acre  from  timbered  areas,  en- 
tries of  various  kinds  (such  as  home- 
steads, mineral  lands,  etc.),  burns  or 
brules,  cuttings  and  sales,  roads,  trails, 
railways,  canals,  flumes,  telegraph  and 
telephone   lines,   buildings,   etc. 
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B.  C  DETECTIVE  SERVICE 

Operatives  for  every  class  of 

Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigations. 

R.    S.    BARON,    Supt. 

Head   Office:    207   and   208   Crown   Bldg., 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
"Bloodhounds  Kept." 


Brown  Bro  .  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  1909  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PATENTS 

■  AND    TRADE    MARKS 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granvlli* 
Street,   Vancouver,   B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  2c.  stamps,  post- 
age, for  a  copy  of  m  v  beau- 
tifully illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  and  Subiirbnn 
Homes,"  full  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  and  practi- 
cal information  for  home 
builders. 
E.  STANLEY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  MILLINERY 

2234  Westminster  Road, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

THE  $5 
HAT  SHOP 

Special  Designs  in  Modish  Styles. 
MRS.    M.    SINCLAIR,    Proprietress. 


V\/E  are  fully  equipped  for  big 
business,  and  solicit  orders 
for  fresh  meats  from  Contractors, 
Logging  Camps,  Mills  and  Retail 
Butchers. 

Vancouver=Prince  Rupert 
Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head  Office  and  Cold  Storage  Plant : 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


152-154  Hastings 
Street,  W. 


^wv 


Madame 
Humphreys 


Has  just  received  the  finest  stock  of 
Hair  Goods  in  B.  C.  for  you  to  choose 
from.     Wavy  Switches  from 

$2.50  np  to  $15.00  and  $30.00. 

Size,  colour,  price  and  quality  to  suit 
everyone.  Call  and  see  for  yourself. 
Use  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Restorer 
if  your  hair  is  faded  and  turning  grey, 
one  of  the  finest  articles  of  its  kind  on 
the  market  today.  If  your  hair  is  fall- 
ing out  and  lifeless,  try  Madame 
Humphrey's  Hair  Grower — it  is  splendid 
to  strengthen  the  hair  and  make  it  grow 
and    to    restore    its    lustre. 

Facial  Massage,       Scalp  Treatments, 

Manicure,    and    Shampooing   and 

Hairdressing. 


>***»*<# 


Mail    Orders    given    careful    attention   at 

589   GRANVILLE   STREET, 

VANCOUVER. 


w*»^/ 


Rubber  Stamps 


Most  complete  factory  west  of 
Toronto.  Mail  orders  filled  same 
day  as  received.  Notary  and 
Corporate      Seals,      Stencils,      etc. 


A.  G.  Bagley  and  Sons 

35iy2   Homer  street,   Vancouver,  B.C. 

Bagley  Makes  Good  Rubber  Stamps 


AND   THE   POOR  OX  DIED 


This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this 
date  received  from  the  British  Ameri- 
can Live  Stock  Association,  Limited, 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  the  sum  of  $50.00 
for  insurance  on  an  ox. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)       R.  P.  SINKINSOX, 
Dated    at    Moose    Jaw,    Sask.,    this 
19th  day  of   Tune,    1909. 
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Japanese,  French  and  Holland 

BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

To    Arrive    in    September    and 
October. 


Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  grown  in  the 
only  section  of  the  American 
Continent  free  from  San  Jose 
Scale.  Bee  supplies.  Spray 
pumps  and  spraying  material. 
Iron   Age  and  Planet  Jr.  goods. 

Catalogue  Free. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd.,Vancouver 
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THE 


NEW  SELTZOQENE   1 


:: 


The  Perfect  Apparatus 
for  home  preparation  of 

SODA  WATER, 
SELTZER  WATER, 
VICHY  WATER, 
POTASH  WATER. 

and  all  kinds  of  soft 
drinks. 

Holds    five    pints. 

Can  be  recharged 
by  a  child  in  two 
minutes. 

Hygienic,  Elegant 
and    Durable. 

Makes  its  own  Soda 
W  a  i  er. 

Equal  to  the  besi 
brand  of  Soda  Water 
sold. 

Always  ready  for 
use. 


i 


Ask  Us  About  It     *;- 


R.M.  MOORE  &  COMPANY  | 

165  CORDOVA  STREET  W.,        *r 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.  *? 

O.  Box  1231  Phone  523    $j 

•.•.♦.*.'.♦.♦-'.♦.*.'-♦.♦.' -*.*~'~*.*-'-*.*i'^*.*dz*.*'-l-*.+.'  ♦.»  '  ♦♦  '  ♦'» 


A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN    EDITION 


THE  FAMOUS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 


The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing' 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Leather.  The  best  Encyclopedia 
ever   published. 


Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 


"While  they  last 
PRICE     -    -    • 


$25.00 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Limited  Liability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


I 


PADM0RES 

NEW 

CIGAR  STORE 


THE  SWELLEST  PLACE 
IN    THE   CITY. 


642  Granville  Street 
VANCOUVER 

Look  for  the  Electric  Sign. 
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Cut  Out  and 
Return  This  Ad 


It  will  save  you  Ten   Per  Cent. 
On  All   Mail  Order  Purchases 


Gilmour's  Corn  Remover.  .  .25c 
Gilmour's  Cough  Emulsion.  .50c 
Gilmour's       Headache       and 

Neuralgia    Powders 25c 

Gilmour's  Toothache  Drops. .25c 

By  mail  postpaid — less  10  per 
cent,    if    this    ad.    is    returned. 


LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON, 

Cor.    Georgia   and   Granville   Sts. 

and 

2419    Westminster    Ave... 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


NORRIS  SAFE  AND 
LOCK  CO.,  Ltd. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  DOOR  TIME  LOCKS. 
JAIL  AND  PRISON  WORK,  ETC. 


Western  Agents: 
HALL  SAFE  CO.,  Cincinatti,  O. 

ELY   NORRIS   MANGANEESE 
BANK  SAFE. 


Frank  Q.  Benson 

P.O.  Box  542.       VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


IT 


Fishing  Tackle 

Our  stock  of  fishing  tackle  is  most  complete.  Everything  in 
reels,  including  Malloch  Casting  Reels  from  $8.00  to  $10.00, 
and  Automatic  Reels  from  $5.00  to  $7.50. 

Rods  in  all  grades  of  Split  Bamboo,  Lancewood,  Greenhearc 
and  Steel. 

Split  Bamboo,  from    $1.50  to  $13.50 

Lancewood,   from    $2.50  "  $  7.50 

Greenheard,  from    $3.50  "  $15.00 

Steel  Rods,  from  $3.00  "  $  8.00 

Our  7-ft.  Luckie  Bait  Rod  at  $3.50  is  a  beauty.  Just  a  few 
left  of  Genuine  Bristol  rods,  as  cut,  10^2  ft.,  3  lengths  and  handle, 
to  sell,  regular  $12.00;  while  they  last  $8.00.  Everything  in 
Spoon  Baits — Wilson's,  Olimpia,  Colorado  Spinners,  Emeric 
Pearl    Spoons,    Imperial    Spoons,   Tacoma   Spoons — in   all   sizes. 

Silk  Lines,  from  50c  to  $1.50;  40-yd.  Taper  Lines,  $4.00;  also 
Landing  Nets,  Gaff,  in  plain  and  automatic,  baskets  and  straps, 
Flybooks,  Casts. 

We  have  in  stock  a  few  Baby  Marlin  Repeating  Rifles,  10- 
shot,  for  22  short  cartridges,  at  $9.00. 

J.  ft.  FLETT,  Ltd. 

HI  Hastings  St.  West        -  =        VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Say.  Do  You  Know 

That  you  can  gel  an  Easthope  engine  made  in  Vancouver  and 
fully  guaranteed  for  less  than  yen  pay  for  an  imported  engine? 

Our  engines  are  built  for  service  and  will  stand  up  to  any 
amount  of  the  hardesl   kind. 

We  build  engines  from  3  to  60  H.P.  3  11.1'..  $115.00, 
5  E.P.  .Sis:.. no.  s  H.p.  $250.00,  complete  with  accessories. 

EASTHOPE    BROS. 

Manufacturers    of    Marine    Gasoline    Engines.  Builders   Complete   Launches. 
Office   and   Factory:    1705    GEORGIA    STBEET,         Phone  I.  3658,         VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Palmer  Motors 


HAVE  SATISFIED  THEIR 
USERS  FOR  PAST  FIF- 
TEEN YEARS. 

THEY  DEVELOP  THEIR 
RATED       HORSEPOWER 

and   are   reasonable    in    price. 
Built    in    27    different    sizes 
from    1  y2    to    30    h.p.,    2    and 
4-cycle  types. 

CAR-LOAD      OF     THESE 

MOTORS     JUST 

RECEIVED. 

Call   and   see   them   or   write 
for  Catalogue. 

V.  M.  DAFOE, 

Western    Canadian 
Representative. 

1600    Powel    St.,    Vancouver. 

Down-town    Showrooms, 
28  Powell  Street. 


Double   Cylinder. 


HDflMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or   come    and    see   what   we    offer   you. 

Best  Engine.  Best  Prices. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.    Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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I  REBUILT  J 

I    TYPEWRITERS  I 

By    Expert    Workmen.     Practically    as    good    new.  .. 

Blickensderfers $15.00  $20.00  K 

Visible    Olivers    30.00  35.00  f$ 

Remington   No.    2    25.00  30.00  <: 

Densmore    No.  2    25.00  30.00  § 

Remington,    No.    7    55.00  65.00  9 

Smith   Premier,  No.  2   and   4 50.00  60.00  i> 

Empires    30.00  45.00  3? 

«  Rem-Sho    35.00  40.00  & 

|-  Visible    Monarch    (Wide    Carr)     45.00  50.00  -V 

JJ  Visible   Underwoods,    No.    4   and    5 75.00  85.00  g 

J«J  The    above     machines     have     been     taken     in    part     payment     for     the     VISIBLK       J.J 

g        STANDARD    UNDERWOOD    typewriter,   and   are   fully   guaranteed.     We   have   cheaper       ;£ 

_\-        machines     of    good    quality    at     lower     prices.  *;•_ 

§  ALL    KINDS    OF    OFFICE    FURNITURE.  @ 

?>  Catalogues  on  Request.  •.;• 

:♦  426-428=430  Cordova  St.,  W.  I 

•«♦  S 

*V  ♦  * 

I      The  Webster=Hanna  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  I 

»*♦  ♦♦ 
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Aromatic 
Schiedam 


The  Purest 

of  all  Spirits  in 

the  Best  of  all   Forms. 

WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 


A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
w  mien,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVER  \GE  that  BENEFITS.  Not  simply  a 
ihirst  quencher,  not  merely  ;i  stimulart,  but  just  the  purest, 
most  inspiriting,  and  most  health- ir. fusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  loimmion  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and   Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
r.r  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the  Morning,  another   at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


61, 
I__JL 


Agents  for  Wolfe's  Schnapps?— 

J.  Collcott  ©.  Co.,  ^IT^iufet'  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Inyestments&Secukities 

c/a  Lands,Bonds,Stocks,Etc.cv3 


B.C.  Government  Land  in  \EeH»e© 

Can  be  purchased  at  J2.50  per  acre.     We  select  and  stake  this  land 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  25c.  per  acre.     -     -      For  particulars  address 

The  Nechaco  Settlers'  Association    *  Box  191  *    Vancouver,  B.C. 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  ALBERTA  LAND  CO.,  Limited 

(INCORPORATED  IN   PROVINCE   OF   ALBERTA), 

invests  funds  on  first  mortgages  on  Albertan  Wheat  Farms  at  Eight  to  Ten  per  Cent, 
per  annum.  The  Large  margins  and'  the  upward  trend  of  values  make  these  lands  the 
best  secured  investments  at  the  highest  interest  for  both  home  and  British  Capital. 

ARTHUR  C.  KEMMIS,  PINCHER  CREEK,  ALBERTA,  CAN. 


Refer  to  UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Solicitor  for  S.  W.  Alberta  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 


HAROLD    MAYNE    DALY 

MEMBER  VANCOUVER  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

STOCKS,  LOANS  AND  INSURANCE 

103  Crown  Building  615  Pender  St.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


money  J©HN  J.  BANFIELD  est  d 


TO 
LOAN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IN 

1891 


J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 
Now  that  Prince  Rupert  Townsite  is 
being  placed  on  the  market,  the  last 
week  in  May  is  the  time  for  prospective 
purchasers  of  Town  Lots  to  use  de- 
spatch and  correspond  with  this  pioneer 
firm  for  full  information  regarding 
prices,  terms,  and  locations  of  any  de- 
sired lot.  "We  will  act  as  buyers'  agent 
for  any  outsider  requiring  our  services; 
we  will  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of 
the  portion  of  the  townsite  now  being 
offered  for  sale,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
We  have  had  a  year's  residence  in  Prince 
Rupert  and  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  local  conditions. 
J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Box  100 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  E.  C. 


THE  PRINCE  RUPERT  REALTY  & 
COMMERCIAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
for  its  stockholders  Prince  Rupert 
real  estate  when  it  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  affords  to  the  investing  public 
a  medium  through  which  to  make 
Prince  Rupert  investments. 
Authorized  capital  $400,000. 
For  Prospectus  and  particulars  of 
plan  address 

HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  CO., 

430  Richard  St., 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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A  Choice 
Investment 

12  Per  Cent 


DIVIDENDS    LAST    YEAR. 
The   stock   of   the 

PRUDENTIAL    INVESTMENT 

COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

is    now    offered    to    the    public    on    easy 
terms  of  payment. 

Subscribed   Capital    $155,000.00 

Paid-up    Capital     68,000.00 

Reserve  and  Surplus    $        9,246.67 

THOS.    T.    LANGLOIS, 

President   and   Manager. 

JAS.   RAMSAY, 

Vice-President. 

Office:   Cor.   Pemder  and  Homer   Streets, 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

Write   for   literature. 


= 


VANCOUVER 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Offers  better  induce- 
ments for  .successful 
speculation  in 

REAL  ESTATE 

than  any  other  city 
on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 


Lembke  &,  Gill 

Real  Estate  and 
General  Brokers 

439  Richards  St,, Vancouver 


E.  H.  Heaps,  President. 


R.  P.  McLennan,  Vice-President. 
C.  E.  Berg,  Manager. 


Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head  Office: 
541  Hastings  Street.  W 


VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Reliable  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


RESTAURANTS. 

The  Granville  Cafe — 15.00  meal  tickets  for 
$4.60.  Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special 
breakfast,  15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  Trays 
■ent  out.  762  Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera 
House,    Vancouver,    B.C.     W.    F.   Winters. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER 

We  are  exclusive  dealers  in  British  Columbia 
Timber  Lands.  No  better  time  to  buy  than 
now,  for  investment  or  immediate  logging. 
Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407   Hastings   St.,   Vancouver,   B.C 


OLD   BOOKS. 

WANTED   TO   BUY,   ALL   KINDS   OF   BOOKS. 

Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,   7S2   Gran- 
ville St.,  Vancouver. 


AWNINGS. 

For  Yacht  or  House;  Hammocks,  Cushions, 
Deck  Chairs,  etc.  Langridge  &  Co.,  1039 
Granville  St.      Phone   B1460. 
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OVER  TEN  MILLIONS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  lias  only 
recently  entered  on  its  22nd  year  in  business,  its  Assets  on  December  31,  190^. 
amounted  to  $10,361,585.32. 

This  is  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $902,354.63. 

Of  these  Assets  there  is  held,  as  a  liability,  for  the  protection  of  policyholders, 
$9,428,591.00. 

All  classes  of  Securities  were  valued  upon  the  most  conservative  basis.  The 
published  quotations  were  taken  for  all  listed  Securities.  In  the  case  of  Municipal 
Debentures,  Bonds,  and  other  unlisted  Securities,  the  value  determined  by  the 
best  advice  obtainable  was  used. 

THE   MANUFACTURERS  LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 
Head  Office!  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis,  District  Manager,  Molson's  Bank  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham,  Cashier. 


LOANS.  INSURANCE.  RENTS. 

PROCTER  &  WALSH 
Real  Estate 

2435  GRANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
FAIRVIEW  PROPERTY  A  SPECIALTY. 

PALEY  PROCTER  Phone  3315.  OSCAR   WALSH 


K^:*:-:*«m£H*:-:*:-:^^^^ 


Fruit,  Farm  and 
Ranch  Lands. 


In   the   Southern   Interior   of   British   Columbia.     The    Kamloops   district   stands  & 

unrivalled   for    Climate,    Soil,    Water   and   Transportation   facilities.      I    have   for  ?,i 

Exclusive  Sale  acreage  in  small  and  large  lots,  suitable  for  settlers  and  investors,  jfj 

and  back  by  24  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  district  can  advise  you  of  the  Hj 

best   opportunities   to   engage  in   poultry   raising,   fruit   growing,   mixed   farming  2£ 
and  ranching. 


| 

I  i 


W.  U.  HOMFRA  Y 


£ 


I 

.1 


P.   O.  Box  235  KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 


E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C 

1  1 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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FRUIT  FARMS 

in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


% 

♦•5  I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and  jjjj 


g  in    fruit.      Write    for    illustrated    literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 

%  request. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES,  £ 

Effingham  House,  ^ 
Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England.  :•: 


%  S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

*•}  Imperial  Bank  Block, 

£  Nelson,  B.  C, 

-f  Canada. 
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JM.HENTON 
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Stereo  t  ypz.i^ 


Newspapers   Rooks  $•  C^jgaj&uBBiLBaSTRATE-D  EIstimate^s  given 
653  GBANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  PHONE  1370 
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Organize 
Your 
Company 
Right 


To  get  the  right  start  is  the  most  important  part  of  any 
project.  Your  new  company  needs  the  prestige  that  our 
endorsement  will  give  it.  Shrewd  investors  will  know  that  a 
thorough  investigation  and  absolute  merit  lie  back  of  our 
endorsement.    It  Avill  be  the  open  door  to  their  confidence. 

Consult  "Company  Organization  Department." 
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Protect  the  Future 
Of  Your  Heirs 


The  most  upright  and  capable  individual  executor  is  often 
forced  by  circumstances  to  relinquish  his  executorship.  Sooner 
or  later  he  is  removed  by  death. 

The  corporation  does  not  change,  or  move  or  die.  It  stands 
for  the  ideas  which  founded  it,  while  generations  pass.  The 
ripe  experience  of  many  capable  executives  is  always  at  the 
service  of  clients. 

Let  us  exj^lain  to  yon  in  detail. 


Dominion  Trust  Company 


LIMITED 


328  Hastings  St.  West 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Revelstoke  Fruit  Lands 
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In  my  Addition 
to  the  City 
command  a 
Home  Market 
Unexcelled  in 
the  West. 
These  5=acre 
plots  face 
REVELSTOKE 
fronting  on  the 
Columbia  River 

The  soil  is  excellent 
and  the  finest  apples 
and  small  fruits  can 
be  raised  without 
irrigation. 

Write  me  for 

particulars. 
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CHARLES  F.  LINDMARK 

REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 
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PLEASURE 


Grand    Scenery,    Fishing,    Hunting    and    Boating.     Most    Equable    and    Health-Giving 
Climate  in  the  Glorious  Lake   District  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 


You  Are  Welcome  to  a  Free  Map 

Which  we  have  published  showing  the  Fruit  and  Lake  Districts  with  photographs  of 
orchard  and  fruit  scenes;  fishing  and  hunting  scenes;  statistics  in  regard  to  weather, 
rainfall,  prices  of  product,  markets  and  general  information. 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  first  class  fruit  lands  on  direct  existing  lines  of 
transportation  in  British  Columbia.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  maps 
free  of  charge  and  give  you  all  of  the  information  in  our  power  whether  you  buy  land 
from  us  or  not.    Write  today. 

The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SECURITY  CO. 


Orchard  Tracts. 
Wholesale  Blocks. 


NHKUSP,  B.C. 


PR0FIT 


>i,ooo  and  More  Profit  Per  Acre  Annually  is  Being  Made   Growing  Fruit,   Especially 
Apples,  in  the  Glorious  Lake  District  of  Southern   British   Columbia. 
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North  Coast  Land 
Company,  Limited 


Tf  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  good  agricultural  or  fruit  lands 
located  in  British  Columbia,  write  or  call  on  us. 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  business  and   residence  lots  in  the 
town  of 

TELKWA 

The    Commercial  Centre   of  the   cBulkley  'Valley 


This  town  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bulkley 
Valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bulkwa  and  Telkwa  Rivers,  and 
ob  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  now  the  distributing  point  for  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa 
Valley.-,  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  Northern  British  Columbia.  There  is  already  a  good  hotel, 
telegraph  office  and  other  business  houses,  but  there  are  -til] 
greal  openings  for  all  lines  of  business. 

To  those  desiring  to  purchase  property  in  Telkwa  with  the 
intention  of  entering  business  and  living  there,  special  induce- 
ments will  he  offered. 


North  Coast  Land  Company 

LIMITED 

Jones  Blocl^,   Vancouver,  B.C. 
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621  Cents  Per  Acre  Cash 

And  62ic.  Each  Year  For   Seven   Thereafter 


secures  to  you  a  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FARM  in 
the  British  Columbia  Southern;  Columbia  and 
Ivootenay  and  Columbia  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
panies' Land  Grants.  These  Farm  Lands  are 
eminently  suited  for  the  raising  of 

Fruit,  Grain  or  Stock 

and  may  be  purchased  on  these  EASY  TERMS  from 

ISf  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

who  are  looking  for  Settlers  for  this  part. 

Timber  Lands  of  the  highest  character,  situated  in 
these  Grants,  are  offered  for  sale  in  blocks  of  from 
640  acres  upwards. 

Shipping  Facilities  Unsurpassed    =   Easy  Transportation 
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Apply  to  the  address  as  shown 
on  the  attached  coupon  for 
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Maps,  Application  Forms 
Regulations  and 
Literature 
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$1,000 


A  YEAR 


As  Long  as  You 
Live 

SECURED     BY     SMALL      MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

The  less  money  you  have,  the  greater 

the   need    to    place    it    where    it    will 

work  hard  and  fast  for  you 

Fill  Out  and  Return   Coupon  Just  Now 

Do  you  want  an  income  of  from  $100.00  to  $500  a  year  for  life,  if  so,  return 
this  coupon  promptly.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  of  any  kind.  If  upon  exam- 
ination you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITIES  of  your  life  to  secure  a  steady,  permanent  income,  as  long 
as  vou  live,  you  are  under  no  obligation.  Our  first  semi-annual  dividend  was  paid  Jan- 
uary 15.  1909,  amounting  to  21  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  the  business  grows  the  dividends  will 
increa-e. 

Name     

Post  Office 

Province     

Please   reserve   for  me    Life-Income  Investment   Bonds 

(value  $100.00  each).  Send  fiull  information.  If  I  am  convinced  that  your  en- 
terprise is  one  of  the  Soundest  character,  and  will  prove  Enormously  profit- 
able, I  will  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  cash  and  $5.00  per  month 
on  each  $100.00  Bond  until  fully  paid.  No  more  than  10  Bonds  reserved  for 
any   one  person. 

THE  UNITED    SECURITIES  COMPANY 

'1163  EMPIRE  BUILDING,   SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 
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WHY  NOT  SPEND 
YOUR  VACATION  IN 

VAN60UV&R 


If  interested  write  for  descriptive 
folder  on  Yachting,  Camping,  Fish- 
ing, Sea  3athing,  Automobling, 
Mountain    Climbing,   etc. 


VANCOUVER  TOURIST 
ASSOCIATION 


"He's  0n" 


■*»•**** 


tv ' i    p  if-.'' 
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T[ME    flying  brings  us   again    to   the    Fall    Wedding    Season   and   wit'i    it   the 
old   question,   "What   shall    I    give?"      We    would   help   you   answer   this   in 
two  ways — visit  our  STORE   which   is   the   largest   on   the   Coast    or   write 
for  our  CATALOGUE  and   wedding  gift  folder. 

The  visitor  to  the  store  is  impressed  at  mice  by  a  feeling  that  Quality  and 
Refinement  permeate  the  stock  and  business  and  what  is  shown  is  the  best  and 
choicest   of  that   particular  line.      Our   stock   is   carefully   selected   but    exceedingly 


heavy;  for  instance,  our  last  shipment  of  fine  cut  glass  weighed  over  a  ton. 
Birks'  made  silverware,  china  and  art  goods  and  silver-plate  are  stocked  on  an 
equally  extensive  scale. 

The    articles    in   our    Catalogue,    because    fewer    and    representative,    are    most 
carefully  selected. 

Be  assured  that  either  through   our   store  or  catalogue  you   wdl   obtain   gifts 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  quickest  and  most  pleasing  manner. 


IS 


M5n  Lm 


JEWELLERS    AND    SILVERSMITHS 


GEO.  E.  TROREY,  Man.  Dir. 


¥<fflCOOTEl,  i„C, 


Established   1857 
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^Perfect   Manifold   Copies   Can  Be  Made  With 
The  pen  with  /    T*4f  ,f*  ^  A     \ ttie  Clip-Cap 

FountaanPen 


You  press  hard  on  a  pen  when  making  one  or  more  carbon  copies.  A 
Waterman's  Ideal  writes  just  as  smoothly  as  under  light  pressure,  the  ink 
flows  just  as  evenly,  and  the  copies  are  perfect.  Manifolding  nibs  are  rigid. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  Waterman's  Ideals  which  fulfill  special  require- 
ments of  writing.         Not  a  Complicated  Pen — but  Simple  and  Sure  for  Writing- 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  Ltd.,  136  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

173  Broadway,  New  York        12  Golden  Lane,  London        6  Rue  de  Kanovre,  Paris. 
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STOP  DARNING 


v   ..-■ia..**-',. 


Wife  or  mother  need  spend  no  more 
hours  of  eye  straining,  nerve-exhausting 
labor,  darning  for  the  family.  She  can 
end  it  all  by  simply  buying 

NE VERDARN 

Holeproof 
Hosiery 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $2.00 

As  the  washing  machine  banished  the  wash  board,  and  the  sewing  machine 
lightened  the  labors  of  the  seamstress,  so  NEVERBARN  Holeproof  Hosiery  will 
do   away   with   the   drudgery   of   the   darning   needle  and    the   mending   yarn. 

You  see  NEVERDARN  Holeproof  Hosiery  is  not  the  kind  of  hosiery  you 
have  been  used  to  wearing.     It  is  better   made — of  better  yarn  and  is 

Guaranteed   Holeproof  for  Six  Months 

We  are  the  only  makers  in  Canada  who  make  hosiery  good  enough  to  guarantee 
for  six   months. 

We  use  specially  prepared  maco  and  long  fibre  Egyptian  lisle  yarn.  Our  six 
strand  yarn  is  interwoven  by  special  machinery.  This  hosiery  is  made  to  wear — 
extraordinarily  durable,  but  not  heavy — the  heels  and  toes  are  doubly  reinforced,  made 
to  resist  wear  where   the  wear   comes. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  is   dyed   by   an   entirely   new   process. 

Dyeing  hosiery  in  the  ordinary  way  weakens  the  fabric,  making  it  harsh  and  stiff, 
and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  positively  unclean  as  the  dye  rubs  off  discoloring  the  feet. 
Our  new  process  makes  the  Holeproof  fabric  as   clean,  soft  and  strong  as  undyed 
hosiery.     The  colors  of  Holeproof  are  absolutely  fast. 

You    do    not    know    what    real    foot    comfort    is    until    you    have    worn    Holeproof 
Hosiery — it  is  so  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet. 
Holeproof    Hosiery    is     the    most    cleanly    and     sanitary 
hosiery  in  existence  and  costs  you  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind. 

J.OO,  with  the  following  guarantee 


You  buy  them  6  pairs 
in   each  box: 

"It's  the  name  behind  the 

guarantee  that  makes 

It  good." 


We  also  make  Boys'  and 
Girls'  stockings  in  same 
quality. 

Box  containing  3  pair,  $1.00. 

Guaranteed  for  3  months. 


Read  this  guarantee — If  any  or  all  of 
this  six  pairs  of  hosiery  require  darn- 
ing or  fail  to  give  satisfaction  within 
six  months  from  date  of  purchase,  we 
will  replace  with  new  ones  free  of 
charge. 

No  red  tape— simply  detach  coupon  from  "guarantee''  enclosed  in  every  box, 
and  forward  with  damaged  hosiery  direct  to  us. 

State  size,  and  whether  black  or  tan.  Onle  one  size  in  each  box  of  six 
pairs  Send  in  your  order  to-day.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
money  order  or  bills  for  $2,  and  start  enjoying  Holeproof  comforts  right  away. 
Do  it  now. 

CHIPMAN-HOLTON    KNITTING    CO.,   LIMITED 


Mary  and  Kelly  Streets,  HA/1ILTON,  CANADA 
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The  Opening  of  the  Season 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale 


THE  mighty  host  of  wild  fowl  that 
streamed  north  over  this  wide 
continent  of  America,  beginning 
in  early  March — when  the  ambi- 
tious Mergansers  and  merrily  whistling 
Golden-eyes  led  the  great  procession  and 
ending  in  June,  with  the  lazy  birds  and 
the  adult  birds  that  have  ceased  mating 
and  rearing  a  brood — have  long  since 
found  their  secluded  nesting  places.  The 
big  resplendent  Mallards  settled  all 
through  the  most  northern  tier  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces. The  ever-decreasing  Woodducks 
flittered  into  many  a  shaded  fresh  water 
brook  and  there  remained.  The  big 
silent  Black  duck  and  his  noisy  mate 
chose  nesting  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
islands  of  the  inland  lakes.  The  Wid- 
geon and  the  Pintail  and  the  Shoveller 
and  Gadwall  dropped  out  of  the  migra- 
tion all  along  the  temperate  zone.  The 
Green-winged,  the  Blue-winged  and  the 
Cinnamon  Teal  hid  away  in  marshy 
sloughs.  All  this  band  of  sweet-fleshed 
gamy  wild  ducks  breed  broadcast  over 
the    continent.      In    this    sun-darkening 


migration  flew  the  mighty  Canvas-backs, 
the  Red-heads,  the  Scaups — big,  lesser 
and  ring-necked.  Do  not  think  that  I 
use  simply  a  figure  of  speech.  I  have 
seen  this  spring  migration  going  up  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  actually 
covering  the  sky  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  and  lasting  for  three  days  and 
nights.  When  first  I  saw  it,  in  the 
middle  eighties,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
city  of  Quincy  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  would  have  shown  that  the  big 
straggling  place  must  have  been  under- 
going a  seige  from  some  aeriel  enemy, 
for  the  gunners  were  on  the  house  tops, 
on  the  steamboats'  upper  decks,  on  the 
tops  of  barns,  in  crotches  of  old  trees, 
anywhere  to  get  under  the  enemy. 

I  well  remember  a  laughable  incident. 
I  was  in  a  train  that  was  speeding  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  filled  with 
westerners  going  to  Quincy.  All  the 
surface  of  the  "Father  of  Waters."  that 
big  yellow  muddy  Mississippi,  was  cov- 
ered with  the  resting  hosts  of  ducks.  I 
peered  out  of  the  steam  obscured  win- 
dow  as  long  as   I  could   stand   it,  then 
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I  walked  out  to  the  back  platform.  Long 
black  lines  of  Mallards,  Pintails,  Wid- 
geon, Bluebills  and  many  varieties  of 
coarse  ducks  literally  covered  the  two- 
mile-wide  stream.  Soon  I  was  too  wet 
and  cold  to  remain  on  the  back  platform, 
si  i  I  returned  to  my  seat.  1  noted  a 
stout,  jolly-looking  chap  leave  his  seat 
and  hurry  out  on  the  front  platform. 
Just  then  we  ran  past  an  inland  slough  ; 
it  was  crowded  with  birds,  so  up  I 
jumped  and  leaned  over  the  man  across 
the  isle  and  stole  a  passing  glimpse,  then 
1  hurried  out  to  my  back  platform  again 
— ducks,  ducks  everywhere.  Time  after 
time  1  braved  the  chilling  rain  to  watch 
them,  nearly  always  seeing  the  fat,  jolly- 
looking  chap  pooping  up  in  his  seat  or 
running  in  or  out  of  the  car.  I  noticed 
many  curious  glances  cast  at  me  by  my 
fellow  passengers.  Now,  I  decided  to 
try  that  front  platform,  and  the  fat  chap 
about  the  same  time  decided  to  try  mine. 
We  met  in  the  aisle.  He  glanced  at  me 
out  of  a  bright,  clean  eye,  just  the  eye  to 
look  down  the  rib  of  a  gun.  "Millions 
of  them  out  there,  millions!"  he  said,  and 
he  threw  out  his  fat  right  hand.  I 
grasped  it  saying:  "Wonderful  sight, 
sir,"  and  hurried  out.  A  breath  of  re- 
lief went  up  from  our  fellow  passengers. 
They  were  ah  townsfolk  from  twenty 
miles  up  stream.  As  word  had  passed 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
us,  just  a  wee  bit  unhinged  perhaps ; 
might  hurl  ourselves  from  the  train  at 
any  moment.  We  picked  all  this  up 
later  and  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  in- 
nocent people.  Truly  the  hard-working 
class  that  were  then  settling  in  the  val- 
ley could  not  understand  a  man's  enthu- 
siasm for  common  wild  ducks. 

Now  nearly  all  of  the  breeds  I  have 
mentioned  either  winter  in  British  Col- 
umbia or  pass  up  in  the  spring  migra- 
tion. Add  to  these  the  coarse  ducks,  the 
two  Mergansers  and  the  Golden-eye,  and 
the  l>uffle-head,  the  old  squaw  (kla-how- 
yah  duck  of  the  native  tribes),  the  Har- 
lequin, the  three  Surf  ducks  or  Scoters 
— the  American,  White-winged  and  Surf 
and  the  Eider.  Take  a  wide  glance  over 
this  field.  See  where  this  huge  army  of 
red-heads  and  scaups  and  white-feath- 
ered ducks  generally  are  nesting :    north 


of  our  most  advanced  line  of  civilization. 
Then  look  over  all  the  big  provinces  and 
states  and  think  of  the  millions  of  the 
other  breeds  that  have  reared  their  young 
— amid  many  dangers  all  over  this  wide 
continent.  Excepting  the  poacher  they 
had  none  to  fear  among  men — the  rest 
of  the  animal  and  bird  and  many  of  the 
fish  creation  made  up  a  large  enough  list 
of  deadly  enemies.  Five  days  ago  all 
was  well;  the  creeks  were  deserted,  the 
drowned  lands  tenantless,  all  the  mighty 
wild  rice  beds  were  without  a  sign  of 
danger,  other  than  Mother  Nature  had 
installed  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  last  night  in  August  fell  all  over 
this  Anglo-Saxon  settled  land  in  quie- 
tude. True,  to  the  alert  sense  of  the 
wild  ducks,  there  were  many  strange 
fires  on  the  shores  of  lonely  lakes,  on 
the  banks  of  hidden  rivers.  As  the  sun 
went  down  many  strange  deep  explo- 
sions boomed  through  marsh  and  wood, 
through  drowned  land  and  slough.  The 
swiftly  flying  wood-ducks  saw  strange 
white  nests  of  men  hurriedly  built  near 
the  water's  edge.  The  alert  eye  of  the 
Mallard  saw  rows  of  canoes  and  boats 
drawn  up  in  places  where  they  knew 
none  had  been  before.  The  long  neck 
of  the  Pintail  had  been  raised  in  many 
places  and  suspicious  squatted  black  ob- 
jects intently  examined.  Finally  the  pa- 
tience of  the  bird  overcame  the  skill  of 
the  object  to  remain  still.  It  moved, 
and  the  much  alarmed  bird  sped,  calling 
over  the  marsh.  True,  again,  had  the 
ducks  but  noted  it,  there  was  much  pol- 
ishing up  of  long  black  shiny  objects, 
much  slipping  in  of  bright-ended  bits, 
much  raising  of  the  same  black  objects 
and  pointing  them  at  tree,  then  there 
was  an  odd  winding  of  many  round- 
faced  objects  and  a  most  suspicious  re- 
tiring into  their  nests  of  all  these  big 
animals  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 
True,  again,  that  some  sat  up  nearly 
all  night,  but  any  observing  duck  could 
have  seen  that  they  had  to  empty  many 
barrels  and  bottles  so  that  they  would 
be  sick  animals  and  could  not  see  well 
next  morning.  And  what  would  the  wild 
ducks  have  thought  of  the  animal  that 
pointed  one  of  these  long  black  objects 
at  another  and  knocked  him  down  with 
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a  stream  of  fire.  So  it  seemed,  then, 
when  all  the  other  animals  came  crowd- 
ing around  the  same  old  excuse  rang  out 
— making  even  the  wild  things  of  the 
woods  chatter  in  derision — "I  didn't 
know  it  was  loaded."  And  what  would 
they  have  thought  of  the  animal  that 
drew  one  of  these  same  black  objects 
towards  him,  small  end  first,  out  of  one 
of  the  canoes  ?  I  can  imagine  them 
thinking,  "Well,  we  are  all  right;  these 
animals  have  started  to  commit  suicide." 

Twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
last  of  August.  All's  well ;  the  whole 
continent  seems  asleep.  One  o'clock, 
September  the  first, — there  was  just  a 
hint  of  a  suspicious  rattle  in  a  canoe  and 
a  flare  from  one  of  the  white  nests,  but 
the  rattle  was  not  repeated  and  the  flare 
died  out.  Two  o'clock, — many  fires  are 
breaking  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Southern  states  to  North- 
ern provinces.  Truly,  there  must  have 
been  a  universal  oblation  of  killed  pig, 
as  the  odour  of  frying  bacon  is  borne  on 
the  east  wind,  on  the  north  wind,  on 
the  winds  that  blow  west  and  south. 
Three  o'clock — many  lanterns  are  gleam- 
ing in  woods  and  along  rivers,  many 
muffled  noises  are  heard  from  a  scattered 
fleet  of  a  hundred  thousand  boats, 
manned  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  big 
eager  animals — the  navy.  A  mightier 
host,  the  army  of  the  attack,  a  million 
strong,  move  silently  along  dusty  roads, 
and  creep  along  forest  paths,  or  wade 
as  silently  as  water  will  let  them  through 
slough  and  swamp  and  marsh  land. 

Where  are  the  invaders?  Truly,  there 
must  be  a  mighty  host  attacking  our 
hearths  and  homes  that  father  and  son, 
brother  and  lover,  should  thus  armed 
creep  along  in  the  dark.  I  tell  you,  fel- 
low sportsmen,  there  is  no  quarrel  of 
kings,  no  diplomacy  of  presidents,  no 
national  insult  that  would  arouse  this 
same  prowling  army  to  the  same  keen 
sense  of  unsatisfied  desire — 'tis  surely 
the  last  fires  of  our  savage  ancestors 
smouldering   within. 

But  what  of  the  enemy?  Asleep!  In 
many  a  pool,  on  many  a  tussock,  on 
many  a  half  submerged  log,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  little  sloughs,  rest  and  slum- 
ber the  under-sized  part  of  this  armv  of 


feathered  invaders.  They  have  been 
lured  by  a  false  sense  of  safety  to  revert 
to  the  natural  habits  of  their  primeaval 
ancestors — and  they  sleep  after  the  easily 
gathered  late  evening  meal  that  bounti- 
ful Mother  Nature  provides.  The  ma- 
ture birds  and  the  birds  free  from  ma- 
ternal duties  are  yet  greedily  feeding  in 
the  wide  wild  rice  beds,  in  the  wild 
celery-grown  shallow  lakes,  in  the  open 
slough  where  the  myriad  seeds  of  wild 
fruit  and  grain  and  flower  tempt  them. 

Four  o'clock.  The  overfed  host  are 
showing  signs  of  repletion  ;  already  the 
deep  call  of  the  Mallard,  the  querlous 
cry  of  the  Wood-duck,  the  sharp  quack 
of  the  Teal,  tell  the  meal  is  ended  and 
it  is  almost  time  to  seek  the  silent,  safe, 
secluded  places  where  for  weeks  they 
have  daily  nodded  and  dozed,  where 
feather  strewn  logs  tell  of  bathing  and 
preening  and  oiling  of  feathers.  Already 
in  the  east  is  seen  a  dim  line  of  light 
along  the  horizon.  If  this  host  could 
look  into  the  shadows  of  that  safe,  se- 
cluded place  they  might  dimly  discern 
a  half-hidden  glowing  coal  and  scent 
an  odour  of  burning  weeds.  In  fact  the 
first  incoming  Teal  did,  and  sped  back- 
calling  loudly,  but  there  was  a  muffled 
rapping  on  a  hollow  sounding  wood  and 
the  glow  of  the  coal  disappeared  hissing 
into  the  black  water. 

"Quack !  quack !"  call  the  leaders  of 
the  flocks.  "Quack!  quack!  myamph ! 
myamph !"  answer  the  scattered  birds 
from  all  over  the  wide  feeding  ground. 
The  line  of  dim  light  has  lifted  and  now 
the  horizon  is  a  pearly  gray.  "Flap, 
flap,"  two  great  wing-beats  sound  out : 
there  is  a  sound  of  muffled  thunder  and 
part  of  the  feeding  host  leap  aloft  and 
speed  back  to   that   safe-secluded  place. 

Now  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Height  of  Land,  as  the  ever- 
eastering  world  throws  daybreak  over 
marsh  and  forest,  while  yet  the  shadows 
linger,  breaks  forth  a  line  of  fire  un- 
equalled in  any  battle  yet  imprinted  on 
the  page  of  history.  Every  pool  and 
creek,  each  river  and  lake,  all  along  the 
mighty  arms  of  the  sea  pours  out  this 
red  crackling  flood.  The  air  is  rent  by 
loud  "bang"  of  heavy  ten-bore,  by  sharp 
"tack"   of   light,   smokeless-loaded  guns. 
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by  the  incessant  "Rip,  rip,  rip,"  of  the 
murderous  repeaters  and  pumpguns.  (If 
you  will  stand  as  I  have  done  and  see 
white  men  and  half-breeds  and  Indians 
shoot  into  everything  that  passes  over- 
head while  the  load  lasts  you  will  not 
think  this  word  too  strong). 

I  would  think  that  this  army  and  navy 
should  fire  at  least  ten  million  shots. 
Are  there  ten  million  dead  ducks?  No. 
Are  there  five  ?  No !  No  !.  Is  there  one 
million?  Again  I  think  a  safe  answer 
wouid  be,  No !  For  as  the  ducks  might 
have  observed,  these  animals  are  strange- 
ly unfamiliar  with  their  weapons.  The 
ones  that  are  dressed  most  up-to-date, 
in  all  the  strange  apparel  of  the  would- 
be  sportsmen  are  blameless,  not  a  drop 
of  blood  have  they  shed.  Its  the  chap 
with  stained  corduroys,  with  the  old 
creased  colourless  hat.  It's  the  Indian 
that  knows  how  to  hunt ;  it's  the  lad  that 
learns  from  men  that  know  how  that 
kill  the  ducks  on  the  first  day. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  my  days 
with  the  Ojibways.  Fritz  and  I  had 
separate  guides  that  day.  We  had  met 
them,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in 
Northern  Ontario,  'l  hey  had  left  our 
camp  and  had  gone  to  a  little  island  that 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  bay  in 
which  we  intended  to  shoot.  A  little 
wild  rice-grown  bay  in  which  a  large 
band  of  black  Mallards  had  passed  a 
full-fed  quiet  August.  Our  tent  stood  a 
mile  east  of  where  our  guides  lay,  be- 
side a  fire  playing  cards  and  listening, 
as  only  an  Indian  knows  how,  for  any 
rustie  in  the  rice,  any  "tump"  of  a  canoe 
that  would  tell  of  hunters  stealing  into 
our  chosen  ground.  At  nine  o'clock 
Fritz  and  I  embarked  in  separate  canoes 
on  our  way  to  pick  up  our  guides,  it 
being  the  arrangement  that  each  man, 
both  white  and  red,  should  shoot  from 
his  own  canoe,  and  the  Indians  should 
do  all  the  retrieving.  Well,  the  lad  and 
I  paddled  along  side  by  side,  noiselessly. 
Ahead  we  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  guides' 
fire.  "Let's  try  to  creep  past  and  steal 
into  our  bay  ;  they  will  think  it's  other 
hunters,"  whispered  the  boy. 

WTith  velvet  strokes,  lifting  the  paddle 
right  out  of  its  angling  softly  swirling 
hole    beside,     keeping    outside     the    red 


gleam  of  the  camp  fire,  outside  of  the 
warning  dry  rustle  of  the  rice  bed.  draw- 
ing our  thumbs  along  the  gunwales  when 
we  had  to  steer  a  bit,  Fritz  and  I  crept 
on,  with  never  a  noise  that  would  have 
disturbed  a  sleeping  doe,  on  until  we 
were  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  camp- 
fire,  past  its  centre  circle,  along  its  west- 
ern edge.  Our  light  canoes  gave  not 
even  a  bow  ripple.  We  were  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  where 
the  strong  features  of  die  Ojibways 
showed  forth  iike  some  copper  gods  in 
the  glare  of  the  maple  fire.  Then  Fritz 
coughed.  He  tried  to  choke.  That  made 
it  worse.  Up  sprang  the  guides  and 
raced  down  to  the  shore  and  leaped  clat- 
tering into  their  canoes.  Wre  swung  our 
paddles  with  long,  deep  strokes,  making 
the  canoes  leap  ahead  for  every  ounce 
that  was  in  us.  Around  the  dark  corner 
of  the  island  we  sped  and  into  the  rice 
beds  that  half  filled  the  bay,  Fritz  dart- 
ing to  the  right,  I  to  the  left,  our  chosen 
shooting  places.  I  could  hear  the  steady, 
heavy  fall,  of  my  pursuer's  paddle.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  with  the  blade  in 
the  tribe,  but  I  had  a  hundred  yards' 
start  in  a  five  hundred  yards'  race  and 
was  already  ploughing  through  the  deep, 
heavily  growing  wild  rice  that  towered 
over  my  head.  Luckily  there  was  ample 
water  in  the  bay  and  the  stalks  widened 
to  my  passage,  but  the  red  man  was  gain- 
ing swiftly.  I  could  see  the  black  point 
of  bog  ahead.  Swiftly  showering  strokes 
from  side  to  side  I  made  the  cedar  craft 
leap  with  a  will  and  plunged  her  into  the 
black  muck  of  the  half  dug  out  flag  bed. 
I  instantly  changed  positions  and  faced 
the  stern,  not  a  second  had  I  to  wait  for 
the  summons. 

"Ah-tuhwah !  oondaus  neen  paushke- 
sega !"  "Look  here,  you  come  out  of 
that — me  shoot,"  I  translated.  I  knew 
he  meant  that  he  had  chosen  that  place 
to  shoot  in.  Then  I  felt  rather  than  saw 
a  big  brown  hand  steal  out  and  seize  my 
canoe. 

"You  come  out !  I  upset  you  !"  gasped 
the  Indian. 

"Hawk, "I  answered,  laughing  low,  for 
I  was  breathing  heavily  with  my  exer- 
tion. 
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"You,"  he  answered  ;  "Golly,  that  fun- 
ny, listen.''  Borne  across  the  now  silent 
bay  came  the  "whoop"  of  the  other 
guide.  He  had  just  arrived  at  where 
Fritz  lay  huddled  up,  breathless,  in  his 
canoe. 

"Yes,  I  make  you  laugh  nother  way," 
we  heard  him  grunt. 

"Don't  you  upset  me  chief,  it's  Fritz." 
the  lad  flung  out.  Then  the  gutteral 
laughter  of  the  red  man  and  the  clear 
falsetto  notes  of  the  merry  lad  echoed 
mingling  across  the  rice. 

Each  man  then  took  up  his  position, 
thus  filled  all  the  shooting  places — what 
hogs  we  hunters  are — blankets  were 
drawn  over ;  pipes  lighted  ;  cushions  be- 
came pillows,  and  notwithstanding  manv 
a  mosquito  bite,  many  a  splashing  of 
muskrats  from  off  mossy  logs,  the  pass- 
ing ripple  of  the  minks  way,  the  dull 
resounding  "bump"  when  a  black  snake 
felt  for  the  canoe,  wondering  what  the 
long  hollow  log  contained,  none  of  these 
kept  us  from  our  needed  rest. 


Early  next  morning  we  heard  the  fool 
shot  that  told  we  were  taking  our  place 
in  the  line  of  fire  that  would  echo  across 
the  continent.  Two  hours  later  the  birds 
began  to  arrive.  We  were  all  hidden  by 
the  tall  growth  of  the  aquatic  wild  grain 
and  the  big  black  ducks  never  seemed 
to  see  until  well  within  range.  It  was 
deeply  interesting  to  watch  a  dot,  at  first 
small  as  the  gnats  that  flew  across  our 
eyes  and  deceived  us,  grow  until  the 
moving  wings  could  be  seen,  then  to  see 
it  coming  straight  for  the  little  bay,  right 
on  over  the  guides,  there  was  a  fearful 
roar  from  the  chiefs  gun  and  the  shapely 
bird  seemed  to  crumple  up  and  fall  inert. 
"Splash!"  it  went  into  the  bed  to  join 
its  poor  dead  mates.  We  killed  an  even 
two  dozen  by  broad  daylight ;  then  I 
called  a  halt  and  the  guides  picked  up 
the  dead  birds  while  Fritz  and  I  took 
up  our  regular,  merciful  way  of  shoot - 
inor  them — with  the  cameras. 


A  September  Song 

A  song  for  September  days, 

When  Summer's  glories  wane  ; — 

And  asters  gleam — 

By  the  crooning  stream — 
In  the  winding  countrv  lane. 


A  song  for  September  days, 

All  rose  and  purple  kis't — 
When  the  fruit  hangs  red. 
Where  the  rose  lies  dead, — 
In  her  shroud  of  silv'ry  mist. 

A  song  for  September  days, 

When  winds  in  the  tree-tops  sigh, — 
And  the  falling  leaf, — 
Breathes  soft  her  grief — 

And  kisses  Summer, — goodbye. 

— Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes. 


An  Astral  Invasion 

By  Andrew  Lindsay 


JOHN  BOWTON  had  a  somewhat 
dingy  office  in  the  City  and  a  ro- 
mantic villa  in  the  country.  The 
villa  overlooked  an  Aipine-like 
scene,  and  was  not  an  uncomfortable  dis- 
tance from  town,  which  Bowton  reached 
each  morning,  by  means  of  a  train. 
From  the  terminus  he  depended  upon 
a  penny  'bus  to  deposit  him  at  the  door 
of  his  gloomy  office. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
man  who  makes  the  daily  journey  from 
a  common-place  station  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus,  passing  through  drab,  un- 
interesting streets  has  no  great  surplus 
of  spiritual  aspirations,  but  is  an  all- 
round  sensible  fellow,  with  no  nonsense 
about  him.  Bowton's  one  desire  was  to 
make  money,  in  order  to  afford  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  luxury  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  romantic-looking  vida,  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  have  a  good  time  himself 
as  he  jogged  along  through  a  very  pleas- 
ant world. 

Bowton  was  not  a  great  reader,  either 
of  fiction  or  of  works  of  a  deeper  char- 
acter, but  he  supplied  his  wife,  who  was 
omnivorous,  with  all  the  literature,  and 
any  of  the  periodicals  she  desired,  and 
through  her  reading  Bowton  came  to 
talk  quite  fluently,  if  superficially,  of 
the  newest  fiction,  and  the  different 
articles   in  the  higher-class  monthlies. 

"My  wife  thinks  So-and-so's  article 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  review  is  very 
striking,"  he  would  say  to  a  train  com- 
panion in  the  morning ;  so  among  his 
acquaintances  he  gradually  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "A  rather  clever  chap — a 
reading  man,  you  know." 

A  man  should  be  careful  about  the 
books  he  brings  into  his  house  and  he 
should  know  something  of  the  subjects 
he  passes  on  for  his  wife's  inspection. 
Should    anvone    care    to    have   a    signed 


document  to  this  effect,  let  him  apply 
to  John  Bowton  for  it. 

For  some  months  Mrs.  Bowton  had 
been  reading  different  writers  on  kin- 
dred subjects.  "New  Light  on  Mental 
Therapeutics"  had  first  excited  her  at- 
tention ;  "The  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism" followed,  and  engrossed  her,  while 
"Will  Power  Explained"  transformed 
her  into  an  ardent  student  of  psychology. 
A  certain  passage  from  the  book  strong- 
ly impressed  her,  and  was  seldom  out 
of  her  mind.  The  passage  ran  thus : 
"Every  individual  has,  in  addition  to  the 
physical  body,  a  thought  body  the  exact 
counterpart,  in  every  respect,  of  the  ma- 
terial frame.  It  is  contained  in  the  ma- 
terial frame  as  air  is  retained  in  the 
lungs  and  in  the  blood.  It  is  capable 
of  motion  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
and  the  laws  of  time  and  space  do  not 
exist   for  it." 

To  merely  say  that  this  was  news  to 
Mrs.  Bowton  would  be  stating  the  case 
too  mildly,  for  she  was  entranced  and 
overwhelmed  at  the  amazing  discovery, 
and  wondered  how  it  happened  that  she 
had  remained  in  ignorance  so  long. 
However,  now  that  she  was  aware  of 
her  interesting  possession,  she  resoived 
without  further  delay  to  commence  the 
development  and  training  of  her  thought 
body. 

"It  would  be  delightful,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "to  project  my  astral  presence 
into  the  grey  office  where  my  husband, 
poor  dear,  is  so  often  at  work  late  into 
the  night." 

In  the  beginning  of  experimental  ef- 
forts she  talked  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject to  John,  but  met  with  so  much 
good-natured  pooh-poohing  that  she  de- 
cided to  say  no  more  about  it,  but,  with 
an  added  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  deter- 
mined compression  of  the  lips,  vowed  to 
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prove  the  new-found  theory  to  him.    She 
meant  to  surprise  him — and  succeeded. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  day 
Bowton  sat  busily  writing  in  the  office. 
At  intervals  he  rose  to  consult  a  legal- 
looking  volume,  and  occasionally  his 
files.  He  was  completely  absorbed  in 
his  work,  when  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably he  raised  his  head,  and  was  startled 
to  see  his  wife  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk.  The  sight  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a  shock,  because  he  had  not 
heard  her  come  in,  and  his  voice  betrayed 
a  slight  tremulo  as  he  asked,  cheerfully 
enough — 

"Why,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  coming  to  town  today !  Nothing 
wrong,  I  hope  ?  Do  you  want  some 
money?  Why  didn't  you  send  me  a 
wire?" 

Bowton  did  not  launch  these  questions 
at  his  wife  quite  so  rapidly  as  they  ap- 
pear here ;  in  fact,  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable pause  between  each  query,  and 
his  anxiety  gathered  volume  as  no  reply 
came  to  his  questioning.  He  gazed  at 
his  wife  in  consternation,  and  experi- 
enced a  creepy  feeling  at  the  roots  of 
his  hair.  He  remained  speechless  for  a 
few  moments,  then  slowly  she  faded 
away  until  he  could  see  his  office  files 
through  her  dissolving  form. 

Slight,  though  agitated,  reflection 
showed  Bowton  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. He  knew  he  wasn't  dreaming, 
for  there  on  the  desk  lay  the  brief  he 
was  preparing  with  so  much  care.  He 
had  heard  of  similar  experiences,  and 
they  invariably  foretold  that  the  person 
spectrally  represented  had  at  that  mo- 
ment died. 

Bowton  left  his  office  hurriedly  and 
called  a  hansom. 

"Double  fare,"  he  said  to  the  driver, 
whom  he  knew,  "if  you  catch  the  two- 
fifty."  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
hansom  shot  forward  soothed,  in  some 
degree,  his  increasing  perturbation. 

In  due  time  he  arrived  at  the  roman- 
tic villa.  With  trembling  fingers  he 
tried  to  insert  his  key  in  the  latch,  and 
his  wife,  hearing  the  fumbling,  came 
from  a  room  near  at  hand,  and  opened 
the  door  for  him.  Seeing  his  white  face 
and   strained   look,   she   said — 


"Why,  John,  aren't  you  well?" 

His  two  small  girls,  becoming  aware 
of  his  presence,  descended  the  stair  with 
a  rush  and  stormed  him,  crying — 

"Here's  Daddy!    Here's  Daddy!" 

Finding  his  family  circle  complete, 
and  very  lively  indeed,  Bowton's  fore- 
bodings departed,  and  faintness  over- 
came him.  He  realised  the  incident  had 
not  turned  out  according  to  precedent, 
and  he  began  to  suspect  a  practical  joke 
had  been  played  upon  him.  A  sort  of 
anger  pervaded  his  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness, and  his  emotions  were  so  at  cross- 
purposes  that  he  felt  rather  foolish  as 
well  as  faint.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
he  might  summon  sufficient  diplomacy 
to  conceal  the  whole  affair  from  his  wife. 

"You  must  sip  a  little  brandy,  John," 
she  said,  taking  his  arm,  and  leading  him 
to  the  dining-room. 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right 'in  a  minute," 
he  replied,  carelessly,  drying  his  damp 
brow. 

"I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong,"  Mrs. 
Bowton  inquired,  rather  anxiously. 

"( )b,  things  are  much  more  right  than 
I  expected  to  find  them,"  he  returned, 
knowing  he  was  saying  the  wrong  thing, 
yet  not  realizing  whence  his  answer 
would  lead,  and  after  some  ineffectual 
fencing  he  related  the  story.  To  his  sur- 
prise his  wife  heard  him  through  with 
every  symptom  of  delight. 

"Then  it  was  successful  after  all!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"What  was  successful?"  he  demand- 
ed, with  suspicion  and  sternness  in  his 
voice,  for  now  he  feit  certain  a  tale  of 
trickery  would  be  unfolded,  which  he, 
as  certainly,  would  denounce  with  em- 
phasis. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  John,"  his  wife 
said,  with  some  hesitation,  "and  I  hadn't 
meant  to  tell  it  you — at  least,  not  just 
yet,  but — after  all,"  she  continued,  with 
more  assurance,  "it  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter, now  that  I  have  been  so  successful." 

"Will  you  tell  me  of  what  you  are 
speaking  when  you  talk  of  success?" 
asked  Bowton,  in  a  hard,  unsympathetic 
voice. 

"John."  said  his  wife,  in  an  equally 
cool  and  equally  hard  tone,  "it  was  my 
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astral  self  you  saw  in  your  office  to- 
day." 

"Astral  fiddle-sticks !"  contemptuous- 
ly exploded  the  thoroughly  angry  Bow- 
ton. 

"It  was  my  thought-body  you  saw — 
if  you.  saw  anything,  John.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it,  if  you  will  lie  here  and  look 
comfortable  and  happy  again.  You  must 
smoke  ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  listen 
quietly." 

As  she  spoke  Airs.  Bowton  arranged 
several  cushions  in  her  husband's  fa- 
vourite lounge  chair,  patting  them  into 
restful  positions,  and  he,  realizing  he 
would  hear  the  sooner  what  there  was 
to  tell  if  he  complied  with  her  wishes, 
threw  himself  into  the  chair,  and  light- 
ed a  cigarette. 

"You  see,  John,"  she  began,  "I  had 
gone  upstairs  after  lunch  to  take  my 
forty  winks,  and  before  dropping  off,  I 
tried  very  hard  to  send  my  thought-sell 
to  visit  you  at  your  office.  I  have  not 
yet  acquired  thorough  control  of  the  va- 
rious necessary  forces,  and  on  awaken- 
ing, I  wasn't  certain  whether  I  had  reai- 
ly  visited  you  or  not ;  I  couldn't  recall 
distinctly  where  I  had  been.  But  each 
time  I  try,  John,"  she  continued,  hope- 
fully, leaning  towards  him,  "I  remem- 
ber a  little  more  than  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  very  soon  I  shall  be  able 
to  experiment  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  results.  I  even  hope  that 
in  time " 

"Edith  Emily!"  thundered  Bowton,  in 
a  shocked,  violent  manner,  "do  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about?"  He 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  confronted 
his  wife  in  an  almost  menacing  attitude. 

"Have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses?"  he  shouted. 

"Oh,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,"  she  rejoined,  with  seeming  com- 
posure. "They  do  it  every  day  in  In- 
dia, quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  have 
mastered  the  elemental  processes,"  she 
announced,  rather  defiantly,  and  there 
was  a  steely  glint  in  her  eyes,  and  a  red 
spot  burned  in  each  cheek,  which  Bow- 
ton recognised  as  danger  signals.  He 
stood  glaring  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  such  appalling  anger  that  a  last  she 
faltered — 


"I'm  very  sorry  if  I  startled  you, 
John.  It  never  struck  me  I  might  do 
that,"  she  concluded  apologetically. 
Bowton  realised  that  if  he  wished  to  gain 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  affair  he  must 
keep  the  peace,  so  once  more  he  threw 
himself  into  the  chair,  saying,  as  quiet- 
ly as  he  could — 

"Tell  me  just  what  happened,  Edith," 
and  she,  welcoming  a  gentler  mood,  be- 
gan with  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  absorbing,  John,  and  when  it 
comes  to  experiment,  it  is  simply  stu- 
pendous !  You  know  the  wise  men  of 
India  live  very  strictly ;  indeed,  their  sus- 
tenance is  still  rather  a  mystery.  I  am 
a  strict  vegetarian  now,  and  I  know  it 
has  helped  me,  for  I  made  no  progress 
at  all  when  I  lived  grossly." 

Bowton's  face  broke  into  a  sort  of 
twisted  smile,  his  muscles  working 
against  the  will. 

"It  is  going  to  be  the  fashionable  lec- 
ture subject  this  winter,  I  believe,"  she 
added,  convincingly,  "not  that  I  care 
about  fashion  at  all ;  I'm  interested  in 
the  science  alone.  I  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  visit  you  at  your  office  whenever 
you  are  kept  late." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  watched  while  I 
am  at  work,"  said  Bowton,  irritably, 
"and   I  hate  interruptions." 

"But  I  wouldn't  interrupt  you,  dear. 
I  should  merely  be  there,  and  you  could 
look  up  to  me  whenever  you  chose,  and 
I  couldn't  be  in  the  way,  for  you  could 
walk  right  through  me  if  it  became  ne- 
cessary." 

"Edith,"  said  Bowton,  solemnly,  "you 
must  drop  this  diabolical  nonsense." 

Ordinarily  he  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  thought-presence,  but  the 
experience  of  the  afternoon  had  given 
him  a  shock,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  although  he  hoped  he  didn't 
look  it. 

"I'm  sure,  John,"  and  his  wife  spoke 
with  tears  in  her  voice,  "that  if  you  real- 
ly cared  for  me,  you  would  like  to  have 
me  there." 

"Urn — m — yes,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  there  ;  that  is,  you  yourself,  Edith, 
but  I  don't  like  this  new-fangled  spook 
business  at  all.  Who  has  been  coach- 
ing you  in  this  nonsense?" 
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"Nobody,  John.  I've  been  reading, 
studying',  and  experimenting,  that  is  all. 
Shall  I  get  some  of  the  books,  and  read 
to  you  while  you  rest?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bowton,  smiling  grimly 
at  the  suggestion  of  rest  "fetch  them 
all ;  don't  leave  one  behind,  my  girl." 

"But  you  must  do  a  lot  of  prelimin- 
ary reading  before  you  understand  even 
so  much  as  I,  John,"  and  she  left  the 
room,  to  return  with  an  armful  of  books, 
and  greatiy  increased  animation,  believ- 
ing him  to  be,  at  last,  interested. 

I '» >wton  was  in  a  decided  dilemma,  and 
wondered,  short  of  violence,  how  he 
could  clear  this  ghastly  amusement  from 
his  wife's  mind. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  books?"  he 
asked,  as  she  slipped  them  on  the  floor 
beside  his  chair. 

"Oh,  you've  been  bringing  them  home 
to  me  for  months,"  she  replied.  "At 
first  I  tried  to  interest  you  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  you  wouldn't  listen,  so  I  went 
on  alone." 

"If  I  brought  the  books  to  you,  Edith, 
I'm  very  sorry."  Then  he  added,  sotto 
voce,  "and  I'll  scrutinise  your  library 
list   much  more   sharply  in  future." 

Airs.  Bowton  did  not  like  even  the 
part  of  the  remark  she  did  hear,  and 
thereon  ensued  a  discussion  which  need 
not  be  set  down,  and  which  ceased  when 
Bowton  said,  to  his  wife's  great  indig- 
nation— 

"1  wish  you  would  haunt  the  people 
who  write  these  abominable  books, 
Edith,  and  leave  in  peace  a  respectable 
business  man  such  as  your  husband." 

When  Bowton  left  home  next  morn- 
ing, he  carried  with  him  all  the  books 
he  could  discover  on  his  wife's  uncanny 
subject.  He  kept  them  in  his  office,  and 
from  time  to  time,  as  leisure  permitted, 
he  skimmed  their  contents,  and  just  as 
often  his  clerks  in  the  outer  office  won- 
dered what  disagreeable  legal  fact  had 
disturbed  their  chief,  for  they  overheard 
various  vehement  expressions  of  con- 
tempt. This  went  on  for  a  week  or  two. 
then  the  subject  gradually  disappeared 
from  his  mind. 

Some  weeks  later,  Bowton  received  a 
communication  through  the  kindness  of 


the  office-boy  employed  by  his  friend, 
Hinkson.     The  note  read — 

"Dear  Bowton, — There's  a  new  singer 
on  tonight  at  the  Carnival.  Can  you 
come?  I  have  tickets  for  two. — J.  O. 
H." 

The  reply  which  the  office  boy  carried 
to  his  master  was  as  follows : — 

"Dear  Hinkson, — Good.  Call  for  me 
here  at  six.  Dinner  at  usual  place. — J. 
B." 

The  third  terse  bit  of  composition  was 
a  telegram  addressed  to  his  wife  at  the 
romantic  villa,  and  read : — 

"Detained.     Sorry.    Home  last  train." 

Bowton  was  making  haste  to  finish  his 
work  before  Hinkson  joined  him  at  six 
o'clock.  He  was  completely  absorbed 
in  his  task,  when  he  looked  up  sudden- 
ly. To  his  horror,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
saw  the  astral  semblance  of  his  wife. 
There  was  a  sweet  compassionate  smile 
on  her  pleasing,  thoughtful  countenance, 
and  she  leaned  towards  him  in  an  atti- 
tude of  sympathy,  her  whole  expression 
saying  as  plainly  as  possible,  "Dear, 
I'm   sorry   you   have  to  work   so  hard." 

Bowton  set  his  teeth  firmly  together, 
and  stood  up.  He  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  confronted  the  ap- 
parition in  his  sternest  attitude  of  con- 
demnation. Presently  he  said,  slowly, 
and  with  great  distinctness,  as  if  it  were 
necessary  so  to  address  a  spectre  in  order 
to   be   impressive — 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  can  hear 
me,  or  understand  what  I  say,  but  I 
simply  won't  stand  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  isn't  respectable." 

A  look  of  sorrow  passed  over  the 
thought  face  of  his  wife,  as  if  she  were 
grieved  at  being  misunderstood,  and 
realised  her  inability  to  explain. 

"No,  I  won't  stand  it,"  repeated  Bow- 
ton, noticing  the  effect  his  first  remark- 
had  made. 

"Suppose  something  were  to  happen 
to  the  children  at  home,  and  you  play- 
ing ghost  about  the  City  in  this  dis- 
graceful way.  Why  are  you  watching 
me,  anyway?  One  might  imagine  you 
thought — were  afraid — I  was  going  to 
some  music  hall,  or  play." 
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Bowton  stammered  a  good  deal  over 
his  complaint,  becoming  aware  that  he 
was  sailing  perilously  near  untruth. 

The  apparition  did  not  speak  or  move, 
but  the  countenance  showed  she  was 
hurt,  having  no  such  ungenerous  and 
unjust  suspicion  of  her  husband. 

"Now  take  my  advice,"  he  continued, 
"and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me, 
go  home,  and  drop  this  fiendish  prac- 
tice. I  shall  go  insane  if  you  continue 
such  a  shocking  habit.  In  fact,  I  think 
I  might  apply  for  a  divorce  on  the 
strength  of  it."  Then,  seeing  the  com- 
passionate thought  face  change  to  one  of 
deep  sorrow,  he  added,  quickly,  "No,  no 
I  don't  think  I  should  go  quite  so  far 
as  that,  but  I'll  take  to  drink,  or  some- 
thing, I  know  1  shall.  Now  do  go  home, 
there's  a  dear." 

It  had  struck  six,  and  Bowton  feared 
Hinkson  might  come  at  any  moment,  and 
not  knowing  astral  folk  were  invisible 
to  those  uninterested  in  them,  he  was 
growing  more  and  more  flustered.  How- 
ever, the  spectre  woman  seemed  to  un- 
derstand his  last  appeal,  for  she  slowly 
faded  away,  but  her  look  of  sad  reproach 
haunted  Bowton  for  some  hours. 

When  he  felt  himself  quite  alone  again 
Bowton  sat  down  quite  exhausted  in  his 
office  chair.  A  minute  later  he  heard  a 
step  in  the  outer  room,  and  Hinkson 
came  in,  breezy,  careless,  and  happy,  evi- 
dently enjoying  in  anticipation  his  even- 
ing out. 

"Ready,  old  chap?"  he  asked,  lightly, 
as  he  stood  at  the  door ;  then,  noticing 
Bowton's  drooping  attitude,  he  added, 
"Why,  Jack,  you  don't  look  at  all  fit,  old 
man.     What's  the  matter?" 

"I'm  not  feeling  first-rate,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  and,  I  say,  Hinkson,  I  don't 
think  I'll  go  tonight.  I've  some  work 
here  I  ought  to  finish ;  work,  in  fact, 
that  I  must  get  off  my  mind." 

"Nonsense !  You  work  too  hard. 
Work  will  keep ;  it  always  does  if  you 
give  it  half  a  chance.  You  are  not  up 
to  it  tonight,  anyway.  Come  along, 
Jack,  you'll  feel  better  for  it,  I  assure 
you." 

So  Bowton  went,  and  Hinkson 
thought  all  through  dinner  that  his 
friend  acted  as  though  he  had  commit- 


ted a  crime,  for  his  bearing  was  as  one 
in  constant  fear  of  justice  being  sum- 
marily meted  out  to  him.  Later,  at  the 
hail,  this  feeling  appeared  to  wear  away. 
About  the  middle  of  the  evening,  Bow- 
ton was  appalled  to  see  his  familiar  spec- 
tre come  smilingly  towards  him.  When 
the  momentary  shock  passed,  it  relieved 
him  to  observe  that  no  one  in  the  audi- 
ence noticed  the  thought  presence. 

The  apparition  gazed  about  her  in 
pleased  wonder,  then  she  turned  her  face 
towards  her  husband  again.  Such  a  for- 
bidding frown  of  displeasure  rested  on 
his  countenance  that  her  own  took  on  a 
disturbed,  troubled  look,  and,  as  if  un- 
able to  withstand  fierce  anger,  she  disap- 
peared quickly. 

"I  say,  Bowton,"  exclaimed  Hinkson, 
"whatever  are  you  staring  at?  You're 
as  white  as  paper."  Hinkson  rose  in 
his  anxiety.  "You're  feeling  queer,  I 
know  you  are,  Jack.  We'll  go  at  once." 
"No,  no,  Dick.  Sit  down.  I'll  be 
all  right  in  a  minute.  In  any  case,  you 
stay,  but — if  you  don't  mind — I  think 
I'll  leave  now." 

Hinkson  insisted  on  accompanying 
him,  and  Bowton  had  to  be  firm  to  pre- 
vent him,  saying  at  last — 

"I  want  to  be  alone,  Dick;  I  must 
think  a  bit.  A  little  business  matter, 
that's  all,  but  it  requires  thinking  out." 
On  his  way  home  Bowton  did  think. 
and  he  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  know 
how  he  should  account  to  his  wife  for 
his  presence  at  the  theatre.  He  was  a 
truthful  man,  but  he  decided  that  this 
was  not  a  case  where  strict  veracity  was 
necessary.  He  would  declare  that  it  was 
her  astral  presence  at  the  office  that  had 
driven  him  to  the  theatre,  which  was 
merely  a  preliminary  to  the  drunken 
career  he  meant  to  adopt  unless  she  im- 
mediately abandoned  these  thought-pro- 
jecting experiments. 

That  point  settled,  he  cast  about  in 
his  mind  for  some  further  argument  of 
weight  which  he  might  use  against  her 
discomfiting  pastime.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens, the  hair  of  the  dog  appeared  to 
be  the  cure  for  the  bite,  for  Bowton  dis- 
covered the  remedy  by  remembering  an 
extract  from  an  occult  book  itself,  and 
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he  treasured  it  in  his  memory  until  the 
time  came  to  use  it. 

Although  it  was  late  when  he  reached 
home,  Bowton  found  his  wife  waiting 
up  for  him.  He  sighed  when  he  real- 
ised this,  for  he  feared  his  plans  and 
his  persuasions  might  not  avail. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  cried,  exultantly,  as 
he  came  in,  "I  have  had  such  experi- 
ences. I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you, 
for  though  you  were  so  cross  before,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  now, 
and  be  just  as  interested  as  I  am  in  the 
experiments." 

"Tell  me  about  them,"  said  Bowton, 
dropping  into  his  chair. 

"Well,  when  I  got  your  wire,  I  de- 
termined to  send  my  astral  body  to  your 
office.  I  know  I  was  in  the  office,  and 
I  know  you  were  there,  but  I  cannot 
remember  whether  I  spoke  to  you,  or 
you  to  me,  but  I  do  know  that  I  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  you  were 
verv  busy,  and  I  said  I  would  go  to  you 
again.  When  I  went  the  second  time, 
the  strangest  thing  happened.  I  did  not 
get  to  the  office  at  all.  I  had  wished 
myself  to  go  where  you  were,  and  I 
seemed  to  find  you  in  some  foreign  land, 
a  sort  of  Roman  ampitheatre,  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  present.  It  was  strange, 
wasn't  it,  that  I  saw  you  at  once  in  that 
vast  throng  of  foreigners?" 

"Very  strange,"  said  Bowton,  in  the 
most  natural  voice  he  had  commanded 
for  some  hours. 

"Then  I  came  away,  and  I  did  not 
seem  able  to  reach  you  at  all." 

"Then,  Edith,  you  haven't  given  up 
this  abominable  study,  as  you  practical- 
ly promised  you  would  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  dear  no!  I  am  only  beginning  to 
learn  what  a  delightful  science  it  is.  I 
don't  remember  promising  you  to  give 
it  up,  John.     You  took  my  books  away, 


but  you  couldn't  take  away  what  I  had 
learned." 

"Well,  if  you  cannot  manage  to  forget 
it,  my  poor  girl,  I  fear  I  must  bid  you 
farewell,"  he  said,  dolefully. 

"You  are  going  to — going  away, 
John?"  she  asked,  with  the  enthusiasm 
gone  from  her. 

"I  am  not,  my  dear;  you  are.  Don't 
you  remember  what  one  of  your  phychic 
writers  says  on  the  subject  of  astrals?  I 
am  astonished  that  you  have  forgotten 
such   an   important   point." 

"What  was  it,  John?"  she  asked,  in 
a  dull  voice. 

"One  of  your  most  thrilling  writers 
insists  that  there  are  dishonest  astrals 
waiting  for  a  thought-envelope  whose 
astral  is  elsewhere.  The  unprincipled 
astral  takes  possession  of  the  uninhabited 
frame,  and  thereafter  its  real  inhabitant 
becomes  a  wanderer — an  astral  without 
a  home,  doomed  to  linger  for  ever  in 
limitless  space.  That  is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  find  my- 
self the  husband  of  someone  else." 

"Can  that  be  really  true?"  cried  Mrs. 
Bowton,  in  alarm. 

"You  surely  cannot  doubt  the  most 
forcible  authority  on  psychic  matters?" 
replied  Bowton,  pleased  with  himself 
that  he  remembered  so  much  of  the  de- 
spised subject.  "However,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  other 
woman,"  he  added,  in  his  most  resigned, 
philosophic  manner,  "and  since  outward- 
ly she  will  be  your  counterpart,  perhaps 
it  won't  be  quite  so  bad  as  it  appears  to 
me  now." 

Bowton  became  composed,  as  he  ob- 
served his  wife,  who  sat  with  a  deep 
thought  line  dividing  her  brow. 

"But  really,  Edith,  I  don't  look  for- 
ward to  the  change  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure,"  he  concluded. 
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Mrs.  Bowton  was  distinctly  agitated, 
and  the  shrewd  glance  her  husband  bent 
upon  her  became  blended  with  amuse- 
ment. 

"I  will  take  her  to  the  theatre  oftener," 
he  said  to  himself,  "six  nights  in  the 
week,  if  necessary,  but  I  will  rid  her 
of  this  disagreeable,  uncanny  accomplish- 
ment." 


Mrs.  Bowton  sat  for  some  time  pon- 
dering the  possibilities  of  experiments, 
but  at  last  she  said — 

"I  have  taken  fearful  chances,  but  I'll 
not  risk  it  again,  John." 

So  happiness  reigns  in  the  romantic 
villa  that  overlooks  the  Alpine-like  scene, 
and,  to  secure  its  continuance,  John  Bow- 
ton never  relaxes  the  surveillance  of  his 
wife's  book  club  lists. 


The  Last  Act 

By  John  Haslette 


CHICO  LLANOS,  sitting  at  his  ease 
in  the  shade,  his  legs  negligently 
crossed,  the  folds  of  his  poncho 
resting  on  the  ground  about  him, 
sipped  his  mate  reflectively,  and  surveyed 
his  captive  with  a  smile  in  which  inso- 
lence and  a  certain  jealous  envy  strug- 
gled for  expression. 

He  was  a  picturesque  enough  vaga- 
bond of  a  dark  Spanish  type,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  blonde  Englishman  whose 
European  costume,  as  he  sat  bound  in 
the  sun,  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  luxu- 
riant tropical  setting. 

"So,  Senor,  you  are  at  last  the  caged 
bird,"  Chico  said  presently ;  "and  the 
other  bird  bas  its  wings  clipped." 

The  Englishman  did  not  reply,  he  star- 
ed straight  before  him,  moving  one  leg 
a  little  to  evade  the  attentions  of  an  ant 
which  had  crawled  on  to  his  ankle. 

"Its  wings  clipped,"  Chico  continued 
mockingly,  "so  that  the  flight  which  it 
would  take  with  the  Senor  Ingles  be- 
comes impossible." 

"What  have  you  done  with  her?"  the 
Englishman  burst  out  suddenly. 

"She  is  at  hand,  and  presently  you 
shall  see  her,"  Chico  replied  calmly. 

"If   you've   hurt  her,   vou   little  brute 


"Basta,  enough,"  interrupted  Chico 
carelessly  ;  "today  she  is  as  the  flowers, 
free  to  grow  and  bloom." 

"I'll  kill  you  if  you  touch  her,"  cried 
the  otber.  grimly. 

"The  Senor  will  remember  that  his 
arms,  his  legs  also,  are  tied,"  Chico 
reminded  him.  moving  a  little  more  into 
the  shade,  as  be  remarked  with  malicious 
satisfaction  that  a  hot  sun-ray  shone 
down  upon  his  captive's  bare  head :  "To- 
morrow  we   will   talk  of  killing." 


"Why   tomorrow?" 

"Because,  Senor,  it  is  the  feast  day 
of  my  patron,  St.  Aguesiias,"  said  Chico 
with  mock  fervour ;  "the  blessed  saint 
whose  shrine  is  at  Concepcion.  The 
sweet  sacrifice  of  a  heretic  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  many  wax  ta- 
pers." 

"And  today  what  happens?"  the  Eng- 
glishman  asked. 

Chico  rolled  a  cigarillo,  and,  lighting 
it,  exhaled  the  smoke  lazily  through  his 
thin  nostrils.  "Today  we  make  play," 
he  said;  "we  enjoy  ourselves,  Senor.  in 
the  cool  shade." 

Henderson  moistened  his  dry  lips. 
"Shift  me  over  a  bit,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment,  "it  is  scorching  here." 

"Ah,  no ;  the  Senor  prefers  to  take 
his  siesta  in  the  sun.  It  will  heat  his 
blood  after  the  fogs  of  his  damp  island. 
Tell  me  of  it.  How  the  rain  comes  every 
day,  filling  the  thirsty  earth  and  the 
rivers  with  moisture.  Speak,  Senor.  of 
the  life-giving  water!"  Chico  taunted. 

The  Englishman  moistened  his  lips 
again,  but  kept   silence. 

"Tell  me  of  the  women  of  your  coun- 
try," Chico  continued  ;  "of  their  pink  and 
white  cheeks,  their  yellow  hair — more 
to  your  taste  than  our  dark  Spanish 
beauties,  Senor.  Ah,  but  we  love  here, 
do  we  not?  With  fire,  and  never  in 
your  chill  way." 

A  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  the 
bound  man  as  the  sun  beat  down  more 
strongly  upon  his  head.  ".Make  it  to- 
day," he  groaned. 

"Manana,  tomorrow,  Senor,"  said 
Chico  imperturbably. 

Nevertheless,  he  rose,  and  moved 
his  victim  a  little  more  into  the  shade, 
lie  was  too  cunnin<r  to  lose  his  amuse- 
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ment  by  too  hasty  methods.  Then  he 
sat  down  again,  and,  throwing  away  his 
cigarillo,  began  to  roll  another  with  his 
thin,  tobacco-stained  fingers. 

"Let  me  see  the  girl  now,"  his  cap- 
tive asked. 

"Aha !  the  sun  has  begun  to  warm 
your  chill  blood,"  said  Chico;  "el 
'lustrissimo  cabaiilero  pines  no  doubt  for 
his  little  Nina."  He  looked  over  as  he 
spoke  at  the  single-storied  estancia  which 
stood  near  by  on  the  verge  of  the  for- 
est, the  verandah  almost  hidden  beneath 
a  mass  of  climbing  plants,  and  called 
aloud;  "Pedro,  Pedro!" 

A  peon  appeared  from  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  came  towards  them. 

Chico  indicated  his  empty  mate  cup 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  saying,  "Bring 
the   Senora  to  me  here!" 

"Si,  Senor,"  said  Pedro,  and,  casting 
a  smile  of  contempt  on  the  Englishman 
as  he  passed,  disappeared  in  the  door- 
way beyond.  Chico  turned  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  You  know  our  Spanish  pro- 
verb, 'Lo  bueno  si  breve  dos  vezes  bueno' 
— 'Good  work  is  doubly  good  if  short." 
You  shall  see  your  inamorata  here  and 

now,  and  afterwards "     He  finished 

the  sentence  with  a  wave  of  his  cigar- 
illo  and   laughed   shortly. 

"Ah,  you  could  never  love  Nina  as 
I,  Senor,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "and 
she  would  have  been  my  wife  if  you 
had  not  come."  He  stared  at  his  cap- 
tive as  he  spoke,  questioningly,  as  if 
he  awaited  an  answer,  but  none  came. 
"She  loves  me  even  now,"  he  added. 

"Hates  you — she  told  me  so,"  cried 
the  Englishman. 

Chico  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiling 
philosophically.  "You  know  not  the  love 
of  our  women,"  he  said  lightly.  "It  is 
only  those  who  can  hate  that  love  well. 
She  but  played  with  you,  Senor." 

As  he  spoke  Pedro  appeared  again,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  girl  of  about  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  whose  olive  cheeks, 
dark  flashing  eyes,  and  full  pouting  lips 
proclaimed  her  a  direct  descendent  of 
those  adventurous  Spaniards  who  once 
held  despotic  sway  over  the  South  Am- 
erican continent.    The  Englishman,  turn- 


ing his  head  painfully  to  look  at  her, 
marked  with  suppressed  indignation  that 
her  wrists  were  bound  together,  and  her 
ankles  fastened  with  a  short  length  of 
raw  hide  which  only  permitted  her  to 
take  little   foot-long  steps. 

"And  now,  Nina  mia,  you  see  your 
lover,"  Chico  cried  mockingly  as  she 
approached.  "We  talk  of  the  women 
of  his  country  whom  he  professes  to  ad- 
mire more  than  our  dark  beauties.  It  is 
of  the  bad  taste,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Senor 
knows  best." 

"You  lie,  Chico!"  cried  the  girl 
furiously.  "As  of  old  your  tongue 
pours  forth  venom.  I  hate  you !  I 
hate  you !" 

"Quein  sabe,  who  knows?"  said 
Chico,  shrugging  again.  "If  today  one 
hates,  tomorrow  one  will  love."  He 
turned  cunningly  to  his  other  captive.  "Is 
it  not  so,  Senor?  In  the  tale  of  the 
blonde  beaut)-  whom  you  once  loved  I 
understood  that " 

"It  is  not  so,  Senor?"  Nina  inter- 
rupted, looking  doubtfully  at  the  Eng- 
lishman. "You  told  me  that  you  had 
never  loved  before." 

"Never,"  he  replied  quickly. 

"Ah!  to  deny  it!"  Chico  said,  smil- 
ing. "That  is  natural  since  one  does 
not  tell  one's  latest  inamorata  of  what 
has  gone  before.     Pedro  !" 

"Si,  Senor,"  said  the  peon,  who  leant 
against  a  tree  smoking  a  cigarillo  and 
regarding   them   with   a   smile. 

"Lift  the  Senor  Ingles,  and  bind  him 
to  a  tree,"  Chico  said  slowly.  Pedro  ap- 
proached smiling  impudently  in  the  Eng- 
lishman's  face. 

"If  the  Senor  permits,"  he  said,  and, 
stooping,  dragged  him  to  his  feet.  Plac- 
ing his  back  against  a  carob  tree,  he 
bound  a  short  length  of  lariat  about  his 
knees,  and  turned  to  Chico,  who  waved 
his  hand  as  a  signal  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  the  estancia.  Chico  waited  un- 
til his  gaily  clad  figure  disappeared  with- 
in the  house,  then,  rising,  stepped  quiet- 
ly behind  the  girl  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her. 

"Let  the  girl  go,"  Henderson  cried 
hoarsely,  struggling  vainly  in  his  bonds. 
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Chicp  drew  Nina  forward,  smiling 
mockingly.  "Kiss  vour  lover — kiss  him 
after  the  English  manner,"  he  said  soft- 
ly. 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  one  supple 
hand  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  pressed 
her  face,  with  brutal  violence  against 
Henderson's. 

She  gave  a  little  scream  and  gasped, 
panting  as  he  drew  her  back,  and 
Henderson  could  see  that  her  lips  were 
bleeding.  His  own,  cracked  and  blister- 
ed by  the  sun,  began  to  swell. 

"You  brute!'*  he  cried  in  an  agony. 
"Let  me  loose,  give  me  a  knife,  and 
we'll  have  it  out  together,  but  don't  tor- 
ture the  girl." 

"Caramba !  He  who  speaks  of  knives 
likes  them  not  in  his  own  heart,"  cried 
Chico. 

The  girl  struggled  silently  in  his  arms, 
her  bosom  heaving,  her  eyes  staring 
fiercely  into  his  as  he  swung  her  round. 

"Sant  Madre!  What  a  soft  rounded 
throat  to  kiss,  to  touch !"  he  went  on 
mockingly,  and  put  his  sinewy  fingers 
about  her  neck. 

"Ah,  I  cannot  breathe — I  die !"  Nina 
screamed,  as  he  unconsciously  tightened 
his  grip.  Her  voice  died  away  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "You  were  not  always 
so  cold  to  my  caresses,"  Chico  whisper- 
ed fiercely.  His  hot  Southern  blood  be- 
gan to  burn  in  him,  and  for  the  moment 
he  lost  himself  in  insensate  fury.  Then 
he  felt  the  girl's  muscles  suddenly  re- 
lax, the  whole  weight  of  her  body  fell 
upon  his  arms,  and,  loosing  his  grip,  he 
let  her  body  slip  limply  to  the  ground. 
He  turned  upon  Henderson  a  look  of 
mocking  hatred.  "Your  turn  tomorrow, 
Senor,"  he  cried. 

"You  have  killed  her,  you  brute !" 

Chico  stirred  the  prostrate  figure  con- 
temptuously with  his  foot.  "She  is  yet 
alive,  and  within  the  hour  you  shall  see 
her  put  her  arms  about  me.  'Twill  make 
your  cold  blood  hot  to  see  it,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke  Nina  moved  a  little,  and 
after  a  moment  sat  up  dazedly,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  throat,  where  a  dark 
bruise  began  to  show  under  the  clear 
olive  skin. 


Chico  stooped  to  her:  "Nina  mia,  your 
tender  love  has  made  you  faint ;  or  per- 
haps the  heat  of  the  sun.  Who  knows?" 
he  said  caressingly.  "But  thanks  to  my 
patron  Aguesilas,  you  have  recovered 
and  see  your  lover  beside  you.  Speak 
then  of  your  love  for  me.  Tell  me  how 
it  burns  in  your  veins." 

Nina  did  not  speak,  but  Henderson, 
who  watched  her  in  dumb  agony,  im- 
agined that  the  harsh  expression  on  her 
face  changed  at  Chico's  words. 

"The  Senor  Ingles  has  lost  his  taste 
for  your  dark  beauty,''  Chico  went  on  ; 
"he  begins  to  remember  the  beautiful 
Inglesa  whom  he  once  loved." 

Nina's  face  became  dark  and  trou- 
bled ;  she  turned  to  him,  and,  speaking 
in  a  friendly  tone,  asked :  "Is  there  in- 
deed another  woman,  amigo  mio?" 

"And  not  only  one,  but  many,  Nina," 
Chico  answered  softly.  "Ah,  the  Senor 
has  been   favoured  truly." 

"It's  a  lie,"  cried  Henderson. 

"The  Senor  himself  assured  me  of 
it,"   said   Chico. 

"Shall  I  not  revenge  myself  then  on 
him  who  has  slighted  me?"  Nina  cried 
in  sudden  fury,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
"The  Senor  spoke  to  me  of  love  while 
his  heart  yet  thought  of  another." 

"It  is  not  so,  Nina,"  Henderson  said 
desperately ;  but  the  girl's  expression  did 
not  change,  and  Chico  laughed  a  slow, 
sneering  laugh. 

"Your  cigarillo,  Chico.  Quick,  we 
will  indeed  kiss !"  Nina  cried  again.  As 
she  stooped  Chico  lifted  the  cigarillo  in 
his  thin  fingers  and  placed  it  between 
her  lips. 

Henderson  watched  her  as  if  fascin- 
ated. 

Nina  approached  with  little  mincing 
steps,  inhaled  the  smoke  until  the  ash 
of  the  cigarillo  glowed  white  hot,  and, 
approaching  close  to  him,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips.  Though  it  only  rested  there  for 
a  moment  it  was  an  agony  to  his  already 
blistener  lips. 

"Our  women  love  with  fire,  as  the 
Senor  now  understands,"  Chico  taunted. 
Nina  had  retreated  a  few  paces,  then  she 
moved  forward  acrain  and  walked  slowly 
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past  the  bound  man  with  the  same  minc- 
ing gait  as  before,  swaying  from  her 
hips  slightly  in  a  kind  of  monotonous 
rhythm. 

"A  torch,  Chico !"  she  called,  half- 
turning  her  head.  "The  Senor  must  be 
of  ice,  truly,  if  he  cannot  burn." 

Chico  sipped  his  mate  reflectively. 
"'Tis  the  women  who  have  ideas,"  he 
said  gently.  "You  shall  burn  him  a 
little,  Nina  mia,  for  his  soul's  welfare, 
Pedro !" 

Pedro  appeared  at  his  call,  and  at  an 
order  returned  to  the  house,  appearing 
presently  with  a  torch,  which  he  lighted 
and  retired.  Chico  assumed  a  more  com- 
fortable position,  rolled  another  cigarillo 
which  he  lighted  at  the  torch,  and  made 
a  sign  to  Nina  to  approach. 

"You  must  have  free  hands,"  he  said 
lightly,  cutting  the  thong  which  bound 
her  wrists  as  he  spoke. 

Henderson  watched  her  as  in  a  dream, 
saw  her  slowly  advance,  and  held  his 
breath  in  agony  of  expectation. 

"His  legs  first,  Nina,"  Chico  suggest- 
ed, pleasantly. 

She  looked  back  at  him  smiling,  took 
a  pace  forward,  and  in  a  moment  Hen- 
derson felt  the  hot  flame  lick  about  his 
knees.  His  every  muscle  grew  rigid,  but 
only  a  half-suppressed  groan  escaped 
him. 

"Brava,  brava!"  cried  Chico,  clapping 
his  hands  softly. 

Nina  lifted  her  torch.  "If  I  loved  I 
can  also  hate,"  she  cried  tauntingly,  in  a 
high  voice,  but  added,  in  a  whisper, 
"Your  legs  are  free." 

The  meaning  of  it  all  stole  into  Hen- 
derson's dazed  brain  at  her  whisper, 
and,  glancing  down  quickly  he  saw  that 
the  horse-hair  lariat  which  bound  his 
knees  had  snapped  under  the  flame  of 
the  torch. 

Nina  returned  quickly  to  Chico's  side. 
"It  needed  but  a  spark  to  fire  him,"  she 
cried  exultantly. 

She  slipped  on  her  knees  beside  him 
as  she  spoke,  and,  putting  her  arms 
about  him  let  her  head  sink  on  his 
shoulder. 


Again  Henderson  began  to  doubt,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  look  of 
painful  perplexity.  The  action  had  been 
so  spontaneous,  so  caressing,  that  his 
heart  sank. 

Nina  rose  suddenly,  and  as  she  stood 
up  Chico's  figure  slipped  backward  upon 
the  sun-baked  earth ;  beside  him  lay  a 
knife  that  glittered  in  the  hot  sun-rays. 

She  came  quickly  across  to  Henderson. 
"It  was  your  life  or  his,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly.    "There  was  no  other  way." 

"Cut  these  ropes,"  said  Henderson. 
"There  is  still  Pedro." 

She  returned  with  the  knife,  and  cut 
his  bonds,  so  that  a  moment  later  he 
stepped  stiffly  away  from  the  tree. 

"Yes,  Pedro  must  be  quieted,"  Nina 
said  quickly. 

"No  killing  this  time,"  he  begged. 

Her  eyes  grew  suddenly  soft.  "He  is 
only  a  peon  ;  still,  if  you  wish  it — we 
must  make  him  do  our  will.  Chico's 
pistol  is  at  his  belt." 

She  went  over,  and,  stooping  down  by 
the  prostrate  figure,  straightened  herself 
again  with  the  pistol  in  her  hand.  "Here, 
take  it !"  she  said. 

Henderson  grasped  it,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  turning  quickly  at 
the  sound  of  a  footfall,  they  saw  Pedro, 
who  stepped  from  the  verandah  and 
came  towards  them. 

The  careless  smile  on  his  face  faded 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Chico's  mo- 
tionless figure  on  the  ground.  He  put 
a  quick  hand  to  his  waistbelt,  and  Hen- 
derson raised  the  pistol. 

His  hand  fell  again  to  his  side.  "Do 
not  shoot,  Senor ;  I  am  unarmed,"  he 
cried. 

"You  don't  deserve  pity ;  still  I  shall 
spare  you,"  said  Henderson,  sternly. 
"Lead  the  way  to  the  horses." 

Pedro  turned  without  a  word,  and, 
skirting  the  estancia,  made  his  way  to 
the  corral,  closely  followed  by  Hender- 
son and  Nina.  He  saddled  two  horses 
and  led  them  out  to  the  plain,  where 
the  girl  mounted. 

"Now  2:0  back  into  the  house,"  Hen- 
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derson  commanded,  and  the  peon  obeyed 
sullenly. 

Then  the  Englishman  mounted,  and, 
gathering  up  the  reins  looked  at  Nina. 

She  returned  his  look  for  a  moment, 
her  face  quivering  with  emotion,  and 
then  pressed  her  horse  over  to  his  side. 

"Ah,  the  poor  lips!"  she  said  tender- 
ly. "It  was  cruel,  Senor  Frank,  very 
cruel  ;   but  you  understand.    Chico  would 


not  have  trusted  me  if  I  had  not  treated 
you  so."  She  leant  towards  him  as  she 
spoke,  and  offered  him  her  lips.  "We 
are  at  last  free  to  love !"  she  ended  pas- 
sionately. 

He  kissed  her  gently.  ''Come,  Nina 
mia,"  he  said.  "The  world  is  before 
us"  ;  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  they 
galloped  away  together  in  the  track  of 
the  westering  sun. 


The  Only  Way 


( Wouldn't  get  work,  was  that  it  ? 

Out  of  employment,  eh  ? 
Men,  women,  and  children  starved  to  death- 

You  hear  of  it  everyday. 
This  cursed  life  ain't  worth  its  salt ; 

We're  better  out  of  the  way. 

There's  the  Missus,  she's  half  dying; 

He  don't  care  a  jot — 
( iod  forgive  me  saying  it, 

'Ell  can't  be  half  so  hot. 

What's  the  meaning  of  that,  d'you  think? 

England's  far  too  full. 
"Soil  them  out  to  the  West,"  says    I. 

To  the  West,  to  the  West.  John   Bull. 

— C.   H.    BUNNETT. 


The  Beggar 

By  E.  Archer 


THE  blind  girl  sits  on  a  low  step 
at  the  top  of  the  village.  She 
is  knitting.  She  is  nearly  al- 
ways knitting. 

The  village  is  very  old,  and  very  long, 
but  there  are  not  so  many  cottages  in  it 
after  all,  because  there  are  so  many 
apple  orchards  and  green  meadows,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  littie  whitewashed 
farm-houses,  with  pink  roses  growing 
on  the  walls.  It  is  curiously  full  of 
sound,  for  all  down  the  side  of  the  slop- 
ing road  runs  the  brook. 

"Gurgle,  gurgle  !  Come,  come,  come  ! 
Down  to  the  river — the  river !"  says  the 
brook. 

For  the  brook  runs  into  the  river  that 
crosses  the  bottom  of  the  village,  and 
the  river  runs  into  the  sea,  carrying 
everything  before  it. 

All  sorts  of  littie  green  ferns  and  blue 
forget-me-nots  grow  by  the  side  of  the 
brook,  and  the  white  ducks  and  geese 
paddle  in  and  out  with  much  content, 
and  there  are  man}-  singing  birds. 

The  blind  girl  knows  the  song  of  every 
bird,  and  the  brook  seems  to  say  more 
to  her  than  to  anyone  else. 

She  has  a  round  childish  face,  with 
smooth  brown  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  plaited  in  two  tight  little  plaits, 
tied  at  the  ends  with  black  ribbons. 
Everything  about  her  is  very  neat  and 
clean.  She  is  not  beautiful,  but  her  ex- 
pression is  very  sweet,  and  her  little  red 
mouth  is  almost  smiling. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  should  make 
you  so  sad  to  look  at  her.  Sadder  than 
if  she  were  weary  and  pale.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  she  always  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing  for   something. 

She  is  really  smiling  now,  for  she 
hears  the  beggar  coming  afar  up  the 
village  ;    but  she  goes  on  knitting.     She 


does  not  attempt  to  listen,  for  she  knows 
who  it  is. 

The  beggar's  footsteps  are  very  soft, 
for  his  shoes  are  old,  so  old.  His 
clothes  are  ragged,  too !  I  suppose  that 
is  why  they  call  him  the  beggar,  for 
he  never  begs.  He  gets  a  little  work, 
perhaps,  in  the  villages  and  goes  on 
again. 

For  the  beggar  is  a  wanderer. 

Today  his  clothes  are  covered  with 
dust  and  his  hat  is  turned  down  like  a 
mushroom  over  his  head.  You  seem  to 
see  nothing  of  him  but  his  eyes. 

You  can  never  forget  his  eyes.  They 
are  so  dark  and  wide. 

They  seem  to  be  looking  over  the 
whole  world. 

Some  of  the  people  speak  to  him,  for 
he  passes  through  the  village  from  time 
to  time. 

"Found  your  sister  yet?"  they  say,  but 
they  do  not  really  want  to  know.  They 
think  he  is  mad. 

"Not  seen  her  since  she  was  a  little 
child,"  they  say.  "Most  likely  never 
seen  her  at  all." 

He  always  goes  straight  on  to  the  top 
of  the  village  and  sits  on  the  step  by 
the  side  of  the  blind  girl. 

Thev  talk  sometimes.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  speak  at  all. 

"Eh,  eh !  The  blind  girl  cannot  see 
how  mad  he  is!"  says  the  blacksmith, 
who  is  the  wit  of  the  village. 

Tonight  it  is  very  still,  and  there  is  a 
strong  scent  of  honeysuckle. 

"Here  T  am."  the  beggar  says. 

Is  it  the  sunset,  or  is  there  a  sudden 
flash  on  the  blind  girl's  face?  I  cannot 
tell. 

She  onlv  says,  ''Yes,  I  heard  you  com- 
ing," and  stretches  out  her  hand  to- 
wards the  honeysuckle  he  carries ;  for 
she   knows    it    is    for   her.      He    always 
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brings  it.  "How  sweet  it  is!"  she  says. 
But  she  does  not  ask  him  if  he  has 
found    his    sister. 

The  beggar  looks  at  her  curiously. 

"Really !  It  is  almost  as  if  you  can 
see,"  he  says. 

"I  can  almost  see,"  the  blind  girl 
answers. 

The  beggar  takes  off  his  hat  and 
shakes  the  dust  out  of  it.  Then  he  sits 
down  on  the  stone  step. 

The  brook  sings  louder  than  ever  now. 
It  is  growing  red  like  wine,  and  the 
ducks  and  geese  are  quite  pink.  Some 
shaggy  crimson  cows  go  slowly  past,  and 
from  a  long  way  off  there  is  a  plaintive 
sound  of  children  playing  by  a  shallow 
pool. 

"I  have  not  found  her,"  the  beggar 
says. 

And  there  is  a  long  silence. 

Then  he  seems  to  wake  up. 

"How  hard  you  work!"  he  says.  "Al- 
ways knitting — knitting.  Why  do  they 
let  you  work  so  hard?" 

"They  are  so  poor,"  the  girl  answers. 
"They  cannot  afford  to  keep  me  for 
nothing — a  stranger,  and  blind  !" 

Indeed,  the  cottage  at  whose  gate  she 
sits  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  village, 
and  the  little  garden  is  only  planted  with 
common  vegetables  and  herbs,  with  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  homely  poppies  and 
marigolds. 

The  beggar  looks  at  her  very  kindly. 
His  face  is  quite  different  when  he  looks 
at  the  blind  girl. 

Once  he  had  asked  her  what  she 
thought  him  to  be  like,  and  she  had  said, 
"Very  beautiful." 

"Beautiful!"  he  had  said.  "Ho,  ho! 
Beautiful !  Why.  I'm  a  perfect  scare- 
crow !" 

But  the  blind  girl  had  shaken  her  head 
and  smiled  a  little. 

"To  me  you  are  like  your  voice,"  she 
had  said. 

For  his  voice  was  like  his  eyes.  You 
could  never  forget  it. 

Suddenly  he  gets  up,  saying,  "Well, 
well !  I  must  be  going  on,"  and  the  old 
strange  look  comes  into  his  face. 

"Must  you  so  soon?"  the  girl  says 
wistfully. 

But  he  answers,  "Yes,  ves !     I  never 


know  when  I  may  find  her.  She  seems 
very  near  me  tonight.  I  might  find  her 
tonight.     Who  knows?" 

"Who  knows!"  the  blind  girl  an- 
swers. She  seems  to  be  looking  a  long 
way  off. 

So  he  goes  on. 

They  do  not  say  "good-night"  or 
"good-bye"  to  each  other.  Only,  the 
blind  girl  drops  her  knitting  and  listens 
to  his  footsteps.  Farther  and  farther 
and  farther !  Oh,  how  far  away  they 
go !  At  last  they  are  drowned  in  the 
song  of  the  brook. 

1  he  night  is  coming  on. 

"There  will  be  a  heavy  dew  tonight," 
the   blind  girl   says. 

The  beggar  still  keeps  on  the  high  road 
at  the  top  of  the  village  which  goes 
across  a  broken  common,  where  the  wild 
flowers  grow  each  side  of  the  road  like 
tall  garden  flowers.  The  brook  disap- 
pears under  a  tangle  of  green,  but  you 
can   still   hear  it   singing,  very  softly. 

He  walks  slowly  at  first,  but  as  he 
nears  the  next  village  he  almost  runs. 
Always  when  he  enters  the  village  he 
goes  at  this  pace,  but  he  always  comes 
out  of  it  slowly  and  sadly.  For  months 
he  wanders  about  in  this  fashion,  get- 
ting just  enough  work  in  the  villages  to 
keep  him  alive. 

The  autumn  is  now  coming  on,  but  the 
weather  is  very  warm.  He  has  had  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  towards  evening 
flings  himself  down  in  a  waste  place, 
and  at  once  he  is  sound  asleep  and 
dreaming. 

He  is  dreaming  of  the  brook.  He  so 
often  dreams  of  the  brook. 

"Come,  come,  come!"  the  brook  says. 
It  is  so  loud  it  wakes  him.  He  sits  up 
and  rubs  his  eyes. 

"I  must  have  been  dreaming,"  he  says. 

But  it  was  not  altogether  a  dream 
either,  for  he  sees  there  is  a  brook  near 
him.  It  is  red  like  wine,  for  the  sun 
is  setting,  and  there  is  a  strong  scent 
of  honeysuckle.  The  beggar  yawns  and 
stretches  himself. 

"Honeysuckle."  he  says,  "it  is  late  for 
honeysuckle.  It  makes  me  think  of  my 
little   sister.      My — little " 

Why.  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
him  ?     His  mouth  is  wide  open  and  his 
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eyes   appear   to   be   fixed   on   the   utter- 
most parts  of  the  world. 

He  begins  to  talk  to  himself  in  a  sort 
of  dream. 

"Blind!  Blind!"  he  says.  "It  is  I  who 
have  been  blind."  Then  he  laughs, 
shouts  with  laughter,  and  begins  to  tear 
down  the  honeysuckle  from  a  clump  of 
high  bushes,  but  there  are  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

"Honeysuckle,"  he  cries.  "Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Honeysuckle  !     Ho,  ho,  ho  !" 

Then  he  begins  to  run  very  fast,  shout- 
ing "Blind,  blind !" 

The  villagers  would  indeed  think  him 
mad  now. 

He  knows  which  way  he  is  going,  but 
it  is  a  very  long  way.  It  will  be  quite 
two  days  before  he  can  reach  the  vil- 
lage where  the  brook  runs  down  to  the 
river.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
weather  begins  to  break  up.  There  are 
high  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Not  that 
he  cares  for  that.  He  does  not  even 
notice  it.  His  heart  is  too  full  of  other 
things.  He  can  see  nothing  but  a  blind 
girl  with  a  round  childish  face,  sitting 
on  a  low  step  knitting. 

"My  little  sister,"  he  keeps  saying  to 
himself  very  softly.  "Sitting  there — 
waiting — after  all  these  years !  And  I 
almost,  perhaps  I  might  never — But  it 
is  wonderful — wonderful !  Oh  !  What 
&.  beautiful  world  it  is !" 

Yes,  he  actually  says  that. 

At  last,  at  evening,  he  comes  to  a  fish- 
ing village  bv  the  sea.     He  is  verv  near 


now,  but  he  will  have  to  cross  the  river 
by  the  bridge.  How  the  sea  roars  and 
the  rain  hisses. 

"Never  has  the  river  been  so  high," 
they  tell  him.  "The  water  is  all  over  the 
road  and  up  the  bank.  Even  the  carts 
cannot  get  along,"  they  say. 

But  the  beggar  laughs.  He  knows  the 
road  well.  Often  at  ebb  tides  the  river 
has  been  over  the  road,  and  what  is  a 
little  water  to  him.  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  feels.  The  joy  that  al- 
most suffocates  him. 

He  crosses  the  bridge,  but  it  is  quite 
dark  now.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
the  other  side  but  a  confused  mass  of 
roaring  water. 

"Surely  this  cannot  be  the  road,"  the 
beggar  says. 

The  Blind  Girl  still  sits  at  the  top  of 
the  village  knitting.  But  it  is  long  since 
she  has  heard  the  steps  of  the  beggar  on 
the  road. 

"Perhaps  he  may  come  today,"  she 
says.     "Who  knows?" 

Her  little  red  mouth  is  almost  smiling. 
It  breaks  one's  heart  to  look  at  her.  And 
all  down  the  side  of  the  road  runs  the 
brook. 

"Gurgle,  gurgle  !  Come,  come,  come ! 
Down  to  the  river — the  river,"  says  the 
brook.  For  the  brook  runs  into  the 
river,  and  the  river  runs  into  the  sea, 
carrying  everything  before  it. 

A  man  is  as  a  straw  to  the  river  where 
it  runs  into  the  sea. 


What  Tuppy  Did 

By  A.  M.  E.  Sheriff 


IF    you    were   to   ask   Tuppy    Malcolm 
what    part    he    played    in    bringing 
about  a  certain  marriage,  he  would 
probably   not   understand   what   you 
were  talking  about,  for  Tuppy  was  hard- 
ly out  of   swaddling  clothes  at  the   be- 
ginning of  events. 

Laura  Boyd  had  come  out  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  because  she  was  young  and  pret- 
ty, practically  every  man  had  fallen  on 
his  knees  before  her.  If  you  were 
curious-minded,  and  wanted  to  know  how 
many  girls  there  were  in  Hong-kong  at 
the  time,  Hong-kong  matrons  would 
have  added  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to- 
gether, and  subtracted  one.  So  when 
Miss  Boyd,  with  her  pink  cheeks,  so  re- 
miniscent of  England,  had  come  out.  she 
cast  the  other  three  completely  in  the 
shade.  Everybody  knew  that  she  would 
never  go  home  single,  and  the  problem 
as  to  which  lucky  individual  she  would 
eventually  marry  became  one  of  local  in- 
terest. But  Laura  went  her  own  way 
for  two  years,  utterly  unmindful  that 
such  beings  as  woud-be  husbands  ex- 
isted. 

Redman  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time 
at  the  last  service  in  the  Barracks  chapel, 
and  his  heart,  which  he  had  brought 
whole  from  England,  was  hardly  so 
whole  afterwards.  She  had  not  so  much 
as  glanced  in  his  direction,  but  he  be- 
gan to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  meet  her. 

A  blazing  early  morning  saw  him 
tramping  with  his  men  along  the  Peak 
road,  and  a  blazing  noon  saw  him  re- 
turn. He  had  been  perspiring  violently, 
and  was  covered  in  dust,  and  did  not 
appear  so  beautiful  as  some  of  his  fair 
relatives  believed  him  to  be.  This  fact 
troubled  him  not  at  all,   until  he   found 


himself  face  to  face  with  the  cool  white- 
robed  figure  of  Miss  Boyd.  He  blushed, 
and  it  did  not  add  to  his  beauty ;  but 
Miss  Boyd  did  not  know  who  he  was, 
so  his  blushes  were  wasted. 

"As  I  was  coming  home,"  she  said  that 
evening,  in  hearing  of  her  brother-in- 
law  and  two  of  Redman's  comrades,  "I 
met  the  hottest,  dustiest,  and  grubbiest 
of  men  with  the  Fusiliers.  I  wondered 
at  first  if  I  shouldn't  lend  him  my  par- 
asol." 

Redman's  comrades  delightedly  repeat- 
ed this  story  to  the  unfortunate  hero  of 
it,  and  he  wanted  to  die. 

A  fortnight  later  he  met  her  ;  he  was 
in  clean  tennis  flannels  at  the  time.  Af- 
ter that  he  took  care  that  he  met  her  at 
every  opportunity,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  he  would  have  kneit  to  kiss  the 
latchet  of  her  shoe.  But  he  was  shy. 
miserably  shy,  and  poor,  miserably  poor. 
After  twelve  months'  adoration  he  was 
no  richer,  and  scarcely  less  shy ;  then 
Tuppy  came  along.  At  the  time  of  Red- 
man's introduction  to  Miss  Boyd,  Tuppy 
was  two ;  now  he  was  three,  and  very 
much   wiser. 

Children  naturally  loved  Laura,  and 
of  her  small  followers,  Tuppy,  though  of 
so  tender  an  age,  was  by  no  means 
slighted.  She  borrowed  him  from  his 
mother,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  escort 
her  on  shopping  expeditions  to  town, 
and  very  often  she  put  him  to  bed  when 
his  giddy  young  mother  was  anywhere 
except  at  home.  Brave  enough  in  the 
daytime,  Tuppy  was  a  veritable  coward 
in  the  dark;  and  Laura  would  sit  hold- 
ing his  hand  till  he  went  to  sleep,  croon- 
ing made-up  songs  the  while,  the  copy- 
right of  which  he  began  to  consider  ex- 
clusively   his    own.      There   was    usuallv 
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a  refrain  about  his  hair  which  pleased 
him  mightily,  though  it  said  little  for 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  singer. 

"Oh,  Daddy  walked  in  the  garden, 
And  he  saw  old  Tuppy  there, 
And  he  said,  'Why,  Tuppy,  funny  old 

Tuppy, 
What  have  you  done  to  your  hair?'  " 

Mother,  nurse,  and  Tuppy's  pet  dog 
Jess  were  often  substituted  for  Daddy, 
and  when  Tuppy  was  old  enough  to 
poetize  for  himself  he  brought  in  a 
horse,  a  cat,  and  a  few  stray  dogs.  So 
the  song  was  lengthened  by  one  stanza 
a  day,  and  took  the  singer  almost  half 
an  hour  to  sing  it. 

If  poor  Redman  had  only  known  the 
time  his  divinity  spent  over  young  Tup- 
py he  would  have  been  wild  with  envy. 
He  would  have  given  much  to  be  able 
to  tell  her  what  he  wished,  and  he  would 
have  liked  to  discover  a  gold  mine  ;  but 
neither  opportunity  came  his  way.  All 
during  the  trying  summer  months  she 
stayed  on,  looking  as  cool  as  ever,  and 
Tuppy  stayed  on  too,  because  his  father 
and  mother  were  too  poor  to  spend  a 
summer  away  from  home.  Redman  was 
not  sorry  about  Laura  staying,  although 
in  the  heat  of  the  evening,  when  the 
mosquitoes  were  troublesome,  he  was 
sorry  for  her.  With  winter  came  the 
news  that  Redman,  with  others,  was  go- 
ing to  winter  at  Peking,  and  nobody 
knew  what  after.  Redman  felt  stunned. 
Peking  was  as  distant  as  Peru,  so  far  as 
Laura  was  concerned,  and  she  might 
leave  Hong-kong  before  he  returned. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  year  for  him  ; 
he  had  met  her  quite  five  times  a  week, 
and  each  time  he  had  gone  homewards 
with  his  head  in  a  whirl.  Well,  summer 
days  were  over,  and  in  a  fortnight  he 
was  going.  What  he  should  do  in  those 
fourteen  days  was  a  question  which  vex- 
ed his  soul.  In  the  glare  of  the  morning 
he  decided  he  could  tell  her  certain  things 
only  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  at  night 
he  determined  men  were  more  sensible 
in  the  morning  when  they  asked  women 
to  marry  them.  He  believed  she  would 
risk  poverty — so  there  was  no  other  ob 
stacle  except  his  own  shyness  in  the  way. 


"I'll  do  it  today,"  he  bravely  said  at  7 
a.m. ;  at  7  p.m.  a  miserable  man  be- 
moaned another  day  lost.  Could  he  don 
overcoat  and  gloves  and  in  methodical 
manner  walk  to  her  home,  ask  the  boy  if 
he  could  see  Miss  Boyd,  then  suddenly 
demand  her  for  his  wife,  in  her  sister's 
methodical  bamboo-furnished  drawing- 
room  ?  Impossible  !  There  ought  to  be 
Mowers  about  everywhere ;  a  conserva- 
tory, he  thought,  or  perhaps  a  lawn  hung 
with  subdued  Japanese  lanterns. 

A  thoughtful  club  committee  came  to 
his  aid  at  this  time,  and  he  felt  that 
things  were  well  with  him  when  he  stood 
in  his  room  reading  a  card  which  told  of 
a  ball  to  be  given  the  night  before  he 
was  leaving.  It  was  certainly  cutting  it 
rather  fine,  the  last  night,  but  what  an 
opportunity !  She  would  be  there,  and 
he  felt  warmly  towards  the  club  commit- 
tee for  coming  to  his  help. 

Perhaps  Laura,  cool  young  maiden  as 
she  was,  was  not  altogether  unmindful 
of  the  committee  either ;  for  she  had 
spent  miserable  hours  alone  in  her  room 
when  the  news  of  his  coming  departure 
was  told  her. 

She  spent  days  and  parts  of  a  night 
in  preparing  a  frock,  the  intricacies  of 
which  delighted  her,  for  she  intended  to 
make  at  least  one  man  admire  her  on 
that  night.  It  was  finished  at  last,  the 
masterpiece,  and  she  laid  it  carefully 
away,  that  no  wrinkle  should  mar  the 
tulle  and  silk  she  had  laboured  over. 

Tuppy's  mother  came  into  the  room 
in  her  usual  impetuous  way. 

"Laura,   a  disaster  has   befallen   me." 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"Your  dining-room  ceiling  hasn't  come 
down  again  ?" 

"Oh,  much  worse.  Tuppy's  wretched 
nurse  actually  has  got  ill.  She  seemed 
really  bad,  poor  thing,  so  I  have  sent 
her  to  her  friends,  or  she  would  have 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Stanley 
said  something  about  bronchitis." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
Laura. 

"That's  just  what  I  don't  know.  Tup- 
py is  such  a  fussy  child  ;  he  won't  sleep 
alone.  I  shall  have  to  get  an  ayah  while 
I'm  looking  round  for  somebody  else." 

"Will  he  have  one?" 
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"Oh,  he  can't  have  his  own  way  in 
everything.  He's  wailing  now  over  his 
lost  nurse,  and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
keeps  awake  ali  night.  1  must  have  an 
ayah  before  tomorrow  night,  for  1  in- 
tend to  go  to  the  ball." 

"I'll  take  Tuppy  out  this  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Malcolm.  1  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do." 

"<  >h,  yon  dear  thing!  Then  the  ayah 
needn't  come  till  tomorrow." 

"Letter  get  the  ayah  as  soon  as  yon 
can.  and  Tuppy  will  grow  accustomed  to 
her  by  tomorrow  night." 

"It  will  teach  him  to  give  up  some  of 
his  silly  whims.  Well.  I'm  off  now.  Be 
round  by  three,  will  yon,  please,  and 
thanks  ever  so  much." 

Laura  looked  at  her  finery  again,  and 
gave  it  a  few  pats  hefore  starting  out  for 
Tuppv's   walk. 

She  took  the  tearful  hoy  into  her  arms. 

"Poor  old  man!  Come  along,  and 
we'll  see  all  our  dog  friends." 

Tuppy  was  delighted,  for  he  was  a 
great  man  in  the  sunlight,  but  at  night- 
fall he  became  restless.  Laura  put  him 
to  bed,  and  sat  by  his  side,  and  sang 
songs  enough  about  his  hair  to  please  a 
barber. 

Tuppv's  mother  thought  Laura  had 
justly  earned  a  dinner,  and  when  it  was 
over,  Tuppv's  mother  sat  at  the  piano, 
and  Tuppy's  father  was  deep  in  home 
papers,  both  unmindful  of  the  small  boy 
upstairs.  Laura  stood  playing  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  piano  with  her  fin- 
gers on  the  window  panes  in  the  ver- 
andah, and  blissfully  reminding  herself 
of  tomorrow  night.  Suddenly  a  small 
white-robed  figure  stood  in  the  room;  he- 
was  trembling  with  fear.  Passing  father 
and  mother,  lie  went  to  Laura.  His  only 
explanation  was  a  dream  in  which  a  man 
and  a  tree  figured.  Even  his  parents 
were  moved  to  pity  at  his  fears,  and  Tup- 
py slept  in  his  mother's  room  that  night. 

"What  shall  you  do  if  he  gets  these 
terrors  tomorrow  night?"  Laura  asked, 
when  order  was  restored.  "A  strange 
ayah  won't  he  ahle  to  soothe  him." 

"He'll  get  used  to  her  by  that  time." 
Tuppy's  mother  replied.  "You  surely 
don't  think  I  am  going  to  stay  at  home?" 

"But   it   semis   so  dreadful  to  think  of 


his  being  alone  after  one  of  his-  frights. 
1  should  go  out  of  my  mind  if  I  were 
in   his  place." 

In  the  morning  Laura  looked  out  of 
her  window  with  a  smile  for  the  new 
day.  What  would  happen  before  tomor- 
row, she  shyly  wondered  to  herself.  Lie 
and  she  had  arranged  everything  about 
this  wonderful  hall.  He  had  settled  with 
whom  she  was  to  dance,  and  she  had 
made  little  demur.  He  consoled  his  lag- 
gard self  with  the  thought  that  at  least 
he  was  going  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time. 

Tuppy's  new  nurse  was  installed.  A 
tall,  gaunt  Chinawoman  with  little  sym- 
pathy in  her  dark  face.  Tuppy  man- 
fully  went  for  his  afternoon  walk  with 
her,  but  there  was  no  comradeship  be- 
tween them,  as  there  had  been  between 
him  and  his  old  nurse.  By  tea-time  he 
was  sobbing  for  his  mother. 

Thev  were  all  dining  together  that 
night  at  Tuppy's  house.  Laura  in  her 
resplendent  frock,  with  extra  tenderness 
for  Tuppy,  came  up  to  see  him  when  he 
was  in  bed.  The  old  song  was  sung, 
and  Tuppy  was  momentarily  happy. 

"You  stay  wiv'  me  tonight?"  he  asked 
wistfully. 

"Not  tonight.  Tuppy,  dear.     I'm  going 
to    a    lovely    ball.      You'll    have    A-ling, 
and  she'll  hold  your  hand  tight,  and 
with  you  all  the  time." 

"Will  she?"  he  asked  hopefully,  look- 
ing over  at  the  ayah,  "lint  I  want 
yon"  lie  added,  half  tearfully. 

"I'll  come  tomorrow,  and  oh,  Tuppy, 
I'll  bring  you  some  beautiful  pencils. 
You  know  those  dear  little  pink  and  blue 
ones  with  tassels." 

Tuppy  was  appeased,  and  hefore  >h<- 
went  downstairs  he  was  asleep. 

Tuppy's  father  and  mother  had  al- 
ready gone,  an  event  duly  witnessed  by 
Tuppy's  nurse  from  the  window.  And 
Tuppy's  nurse  decided  she  would  have 
a  private  ball  to  herself. 

She  first  satisfied  herself  that  Tuppy 
was  sleeping  soundly,  and  then  she  dis- 
appeared. 

Laura  and  one  of  Tuppy's  aunts  were 
still  below  waiting  for  their  chairs  to 
come.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Tup- 
py's  man   and   tree  became   troublesome 
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again,  and  he  rushed  downstairs  as 
quickiy  as  his  trembling  feet  could  carry 
him. 

Laura  forgot  her  silk  and  tulle,  as  she 
took  the  poor  frightened  boy  in  her  arms. 

"Where  is  Ai-ling?" 

He  didn't  know.  When  he  woke  there 
was  nobody  in  the  room  and  the  light 
was  out. 

A-ling  was  rung  for,  but  she  could  not 
be  found. 

Laura  turned  to  the  others. 

"Go  on,"  she  said  quietly.  "I'll  come 
by  and  by." 

"Nonsense,  Laura!  How  can  you 
come  by  yourself?  And  you  must  come, 
you  know.  Tuppy  will  be  quite  all  right 
when  A-ling  is  found." 

"I  shall  not  leave  this  poor  baby  with 
A-ling — not  for  a  hundred  balls." 

"I  wonder  if  he'd  stay  with  the  boy?" 
suggested  Tuppy's  aunt. 

Laura's  eyes  brightened. 

"If  A-sam  comes  upstairs  and  holds 
your  hand  quite  close,  will  you  stop  with 
him?"  she  asked. 

But  Tuppy  had  heard  that  story. 

"You  told  me  A-ling  would  hold  my 
hand  tight,  and  she  didn't — she  didn't," 
he  cried,  as  he  clung  to  her. 

"Go  on,  all  of  you,"  said  Laura.  "I 
am  going  to  stay  with  Tuppy." 

"You  silly  child,"  said  Laura's  sister, 
"don't  you  know  tonight "  she  end- 
ed abruptly. 

"Oh,  go.  go,  all  of  you.  I  shall  stay 
with   Tuppy.   whatever  happens." 

With  a  curious  feeling  in  her  throat, 
Laura  watched  them  go  without  her, 
then  she  carried  Tuppy  upstairs.  All 
sleep  seemed  to  have  gone  from  him. 
She  told  him  stories,  she  sung  him  his 
pet  rhymes,  and  finally  he  slept  content- 
edly with  his  head  against  her  arm. 

Miss  Boyd  might  have  proven  worthy 
of  anything  from  the  Victoria  Cross 
downwards,  had  she  gone  on  in  this  bril- 
liant manner,  but  when  she  had  laid  the 
boy  in  his  bed  she  put  her  arms  on 
the  rail  and  wept  tears  that  washed  away 
all  merit  for  self-sacrifice. 

By  this  time  he  was  dancing  gaily 
with   other   women.      He    wouldn't   care 


whether  she  was  there  or  not.  Tomor- 
row at  five  his  ship  sailed,  and  she  and 
he  would  never  meet  again. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Tuppy,  did  I  wake 
you  up,"  she  said,  full  of  repentance,  as 
he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Sing  'bout  Tuppy's  hair,"  he  de- 
manded, half  asleep. 

So  the  old  song  was  gone  over  in  a 
very    quavering   voice. 

The  refrain  was  very  unmelodious, 
but  the  listener  was  too  sleepy  to  mind. 
She  went  on,  however,  verse  after  verse 
of  the  tautological  song.  When  it  was 
exhausted  she  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  shelf  ;  it  was  nearly  eleven. 

She  was  too  miserable  to  mind  the 
sound  of  a  step  in  the  hall,  but  she  turn- 
ed her  head  as  the  nursery  door  opened 
softly.  A  man  was  standing  there,  and 
there  was  a  deal  of  gold  finery  about 
the  coat,  seemed  to  be  her  only  impres- 
sion as  she  gazed  stupidly  at  the  wearer. 
He  stood  quite  still  for  a  minute  looking 
at  her  steadily.  Then  he  came  over 
and  drew  her  to  him  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  she  usually  dealt  with 
Tuppy. 

"Wrhat  was  that  awful   wail    I   heard 
Sixteen — Westward   HO 
as    I   came   up?"   he   asked,   in   the   way 
people  have  of  asking  foolish  things  in 
supreme  moments. 

"That  was  Tuppy's  pet  song;  he  and 
I  invented  it,"  she  answered,  with  a 
glance  of  affection  at  the  sleeping  boy. 

"Good  old  Tuppy !  I  owe  him  every- 
thing. I  believe  if  you  had  come  to  the 
ball  I  shouldn't  have  had  the  courage 
to  speak  at  all.  I  had  half-decided  to 
leave  it  till  tomorrow  morning.  I  waited 
for  you — I  never  danced  once,  darling 
— and  you  didn't  come.  Your  people 
were  late  in  arriving,  and  as  soon  as  I 
heard  about  you  I  rushed  away.  Every- 
body knows  the  truth  about  us.  I  think, 
so  it's  just  as  well  you  said  yes." 

"Everybody,  except  Tuppy,"  she  said, 
as  she  glanced  fondly  at  the  sleeping 
boy,  "for  only  yesterday  I  half  promised 
to  marry  him.  I  shall  have  to  break 
my  promise  now,  and  his  faith  in  women 
will  be  shattered." 


A  Castle  In  the  Air 

By  L.  Ackland 


WE  none  of  us  liked  the  looks  of 
Melrose  when  he  joined  us, 
though  as  far  as  actual  looks 
went,  I  don't  mean  that  he  was 
so  uncommonly  ugly.  In  appearance  he 
was  tall  and  narrow.  Everything  about 
him  was  narrow,  his  forehead,  his  eyes, 
his  shoulders,  his  hands  and  feet,  were 
narrow,  and  his  mind  was  the  narrowest 
thing  of  all. 

Now,  we  of  the — th  are  a  good  sport- 
ing lot  of  fellows,  though  I  suppose  I 
shouldn't  crack  my  own  regiment  up 
too  much.  Still,  we  are  the  right  sort, 
and  even  the  ••stoniest"  of  us  keeps 
some  kind  of  a  four-legged  beast,  since 
our  battalion  came  to  Ireland,  and  so 
we  don't  appreciate  subalterns  who  can't 
ride   and   won't   try. 

Melrose  was  twenty-four,  a  Militia 
candidate,  and  he  had,  unfortunately  for 

himself,  done  his  trainings  with  the  

shire  Militia,  who  are,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  worst  snobs  on  earth.  Mel- 
rose gave  us  extracts  from  the  peerage 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk,  which  was 
prettv  soon  for  the  last-joined  subaltern  ; 
he  did  not  in  the  least  realise  his  posi- 
tion, and  we  soon  saw  it  was  our  duty 
to  give   him   a   lesson. 

1  never  shall  forget  old  Harry's  face 
when,  after  mess  one  night,  our  new 
beauty,  dropping  his   eyeglass,  said 

"By  the  way,  Colonel,  I  believe  we 
have  some  mutual  friends — the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Whittingham.  I  was  stay- 
ing at  Whittingham  for  their  shoot  last 
year ;  Lord  Hobory  was  there — " 

"Humph  !"  said  Harry,  with  a  look  in 
his  eyes  that  some  of  us  knew. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Melrose,  not  at  all 
abashed.  "What  a  pretty  woman  Lady 
Aileen    Campion    is,"    he    laughed    self- 


consciously. "She  said  she  wondered 
how  1  was  going  to  put  in  the  time  in 
a   place    like   this." 

"You  can  learn  one  thing  here,  at 
least,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  his  dry,  short 
manner,  "and  that  is  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  gilt-edged  conversation,"  and 
he  turned  away,  leaving  Melrose  rather 
astonished. 

He  didn't  take  long  to  recover,  how- 
ever, and  went  to  the  fireplace,  where, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece, 
he  shut  out  the  fire  from  Major  Ho  wen. 
"When   I  joined,"   rasped  the   Major, 
"subalterns  were  not  seen  on  the  hearth- 
rug,"  and   he   glared   at    Melrose,    who, 
lighting  a  cigarette  said,  quite  calmly — 
"I  suppose  you  joined  in  the  summer." 
I  reahy  rather  admired  him  for  it.  but 
that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  do.      Still,  a 
good  answer  is  a  good  answer,  whoever 
makes  it. 

We  got  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  to  learn  manners,  and  to  say,  "sir" 
when  he  spoke  to  those  in  authority  over 
him  ;  but  we  fought  shy  of  giving  him 
a  court  martial  which  would,  have  been 
much  the  best  cure  for  his  complaint. 
Yet  we  weren't  on  for  getting  three  lino 
in  the  Gazette  for  the  sake  of  a  blighter 
like  him,  so  we  had  to  be  content  with 
as  much  "nastv  chaff"  as  we  could  think 
of. 

It  was  Jamieson,  commonly  known  as 
Jamie,  who  invented  the  plan  of  action, 
and  we  listened  cheerfully  that  evening 
to  the  tales  of  high  life  with  which  M  el- 
rose  favoured  us. 

"The  people  about  here  are  no  class," 
said  Jamie,  sympathetically.  "There  are 
only  the  Cahirdrinnies." 

"Who  are  they?"  said  Melrose,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears.  "I   don't  seem  to  know 
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the  name."  And  as  we  had  publicly 
burnt  his  Debrett,  he  had  no  way  of 
looking  up  these  scions  of  nobility. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  the  Cahirdrin- 
nies?"  said  Jamie,  with  evident  surprise. 
"\\  hv,  they  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Brian  Boroo." 

"By  Jove!"  said  Melrose,  "I  wonder 
I  never  met  them  in  town." 

"It's  quite  surprising,"  said  Jamie, 
"for  they  are  the  'best  people'  in  these 
parts,  and  have  no  end  of  a  smart  place 
five  miles  away  from  here.  It's  cahed 
Cahirdrinny  Castle.  You  really  ought  to 
go  and  shoot  a  pasteboard,  Snobby." 
For  that  was  the  name  we  had  dubbed 
our  new  subaltern.  He  had  been  very 
sick  about  it  at  first,  but  he  grew  calm 
in  three  days'  time.  It  was  one  of  his 
favourite  boasts  that  those  of  his  order 
never  showed  surprise  or  annoyance.  He 
did  not  always  follow  his  creed  in  this, 
but  took  our  onslaughts  with  his  eye- 
glass well  screwed  in,  and  a  kind  of 
superior  sneering  manner  which  did  not 
tend  to  make  him  more  popular. 

"It  would  be  a  comfort  to  meet  some- 
one in  one  own's  set,"  he  said.  "In  this 
heathenish  country  there  really  is  no  one 
to  know." 

I  thought  that  Derrick,  who  has  just 
got  engaged  to  the  parson's  daughter  at 
Kilomaily,  would  have  gone  for  him,  but, 
fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case 
may  be,  Jamie  quickly  took  up  his  par- 
able. 

"The  Cahirdrinnies  never  called  on  the 
regiment.  They  don't  think  us  sufficient- 
ly smart.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  Lady 
Cahirdrinny  says  there  are  no  soldiers 
except  the  Household  Brigade." 

We  looked  admiringly  at  Jamie;  he 
was  coming  out  in  a  new  light,  and  Mel- 
rose was  pensive  for  the  moment.  We 
knew  he  was  wondering  how  he  could 
get  introduced  to  the  exclusive  lady. 

"But,  buck  up.  Snobby,"  went  on 
Jamieson,  "if  she  catches   sight  of  you 

she  will  certainly  ask  you  to  call 

Your  blue  blood  is  so  self-evident  that 
she  can't  mistake  you  for  an  ordinary 
foot-slogger." 

Xext  day  Melrose  fairly  walked  on  air, 
and  we  listened  with  most  respectful  sur- 
prise as  he  told  us  that  he  had  received 


an  invitation  from  Lord  and  Lady  Ca- 
hirdrinny to  dine  at  Cahirdrinny  Castle 
that  very  evening. 

"They  ask  me  to  excuse  such  shorr 
notice,"  he  said,  "but  that  i  am  not  ex- 
actly a  stranger,"  here  he  beamed  with 
complacency,  "as  my  friend.  Lord  Win- 
termore  had  often  spoken  of  me,  and  the 
Duchess  of  \\  hittingham  actually  took 
the  trouble  to  write  to  them  about  me. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  a  busy  woman 
the  dear  Duchess  is,  I  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  compliment,  and  I  feei  as  if  I 
were  not  the " 

"Ordinary  orderly  hound,"  interrupt- 
ed Felsted.  "You  are  right,  Snobby. 
You're  a  knock-out.  Give  her  ladyship 
my  best  love,  will  you?" 

Melrose  put  on  his  most  glassy  smile, 
and  seemed  to  grow  narrower  as  one 
looked  at  him. 

"She  might  not — ah — know — who  the 
— ah — message  came  from,"  he  said, 
with  sarcastic  emphasis. 

"Quite  probably,"  laughed  Felsted, 
"any  more  than  I  know  who  the  mis- 
chief she  is."  A  warning  look  from 
Jamie  made  him  curb  his  tongue.  "How 
do  I  know  that  old  Cahirdrinny  didn't 
marry  his  cook?"  he  said  hastily. 

"He  married  Lady  Gwendoyn  Glan- 
worth,"  said  Jamie,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  knows.  "She  is  quite  as  high  as 
he  is." 

"They  are  both  quite  gamey,"  said 
Derrick,  "and  I'm  infernally  glad  I'm 
not  dining  there." 

"I'm  told,"  supplemented  Little  Knox, 
"that  they  have  a  dozen  black  footmen, 
and  the  plate  is  gold." 

Snobby  seemed  hardly  able  to  condes- 
cend to  walk,  after  this  description  of  all 
these  glories,  and  once  his  first  burst 
of  conversation  was  over,  we  noticed  that 
he  avoided  us. 

"Wasn't  speaking  to  the  poor,"  as  Lit- 
tle Knox  put  it,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  situation  was 
causing  him  to  swell  visibly. 

I  went  into  his  room  on  some  pre- 
text before  he  started.  There  he  stood, 
admiring  himself,  in  a  white  waistcoat, 
with  jewelled  buttons,  immaculately-cut 
clothes,  thin  narrow  shoes  and  a  head  so 
sleek    that    vou    could    nearlv    see    vour 
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face  in  it.  His  little  rat-tail  moustache 
was  curled  up,  and  the  simper  he  wore 
was  enough  to  excuse  man-slaughter. 

"'I  wonder  if  Lady  Aileen  will  be 
there."  he  said.  "She's  a  little  duck,  if 
you  like.  Xot  one  of  your  hard-faced, 
hard-riding  Irish  viragoes  with  heavy 
brogue  and  big  feet,  but  a  really  charm- 
ing girl,  who  is  made  to  be  looked  at." 

I  thought  several  things,  but  I  said  I 
did  hear  someone  say  there  was  a  nice 
girl  staying  at  Cahirdrinny. 

"]  expect  it  was  through  her  I  got 
my  invitation,"  said  Snobby,  looking  un- 
utterable things  at  himself  in  his  mirror. 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  answered  shortly,  for 
my  fingers  were  itching  to  duck  him  in 
his  own  bath. 

He  put  on  a  light  overcoat.  "Merci- 
fully, it'-  not  a  cold  night."  he  said.  "I 
had  thought  of  going  in  one  of  those 
dreadful  "inside  cars'  but  old  Bowen,  who 
was  passing  O'Connel's  Hotel,  heard  me 
asking  for  one,  and  hang  me,  if  he  didn't 
stop  and  say  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
regiment  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  still  at  the 
girls'  school,  where  I  had  been  let  loose 
from  lately,  and  he  finished  up  by  say- 
ing: 'You  are  a  contemptible,  mean  cre- 
ature.' So  I  had  to  order  an  'outside,' 
which  it  is  ten  to  one  I  shall  fall  off 
going  round  one  of  those  hateful  Irish 
corners.  What  a  place  to  be  in.  where 
the  savages  actually  don't  know  what  a 
hansom  is." 

"Nor  what  a  hansom  does,"  I  said, 
finishing    the    proverb. 

"But  you'd  better  look  sharp,  Snobby, 
for  I  hear,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
Lord  Cahirdrinny  beheads  his  guests  if 
they  are  late." 

"Tt  is  a  pity  he  only  invited  me."  said 

Snobby,  vaingloriously.     "But  then  you 

fellows  zvill  take  up  with  the  second-rate 

crowd,  and  naturally  the  really  nice  peo- 

Sfive   you   the  go-by." 

"We  aren't  all  like  you,  Melrose,"  I 
said,  adding,  as  he  hurried  down  the 
draughty  stone  staircase,  "for  which, 
thank  God." 

"Is  it  know  the  way  to  Lord  Cahir- 
drinny's  place  beyond?"  I  heard  the  jar- 
vev  saw     "Oh,  shure.  'tis  glad  I  am  to 


have   the    chanst   to    dhrive   you    to    the 
Castle,  my  lord." 

Melrose  clambered  on  the  off  side,  and 
the  driver,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  his 
coat,  clucked  loudiy  to  his  horse,  and 
started  by  nearly  knocking  off  the  step 
against  the  barrack  gates. 

"Take  care,  you  stupid  owl!"  called 
Snobby,  clutching  the  driver's  seat.  "You 
nearly  had  me  into  the  mud." 

"Shure  'tis  well  I  remember  dhriv- 
ing  the  Juke  to  the  Hill  beyand,"  said  the 
jarvey,  who  seemed  of  a  loquacious  turn 
of  mind.  "Didn't  my  lord  ask  all  the 
quality  from  the  country  to  a  grand  ball 
he  gave  for  the  Juke,  he  being  here  to 
inspect,  and  wasn't  it  meseif  as  druv 
him  ?  Well,  not  a  bit  of  him  could  find 
the  shtep  whin  he  was  coming  home, 
and  it  grey  dawn. 

"  'It's  fine  liquor  they  give  yez  up 
there,'  ses  he.  'Heth  Mick,  and  I'm  not 
sure,  there  aren't  compinsations  for  be- 
ing a  Juke.  The  docther  towld  me 
dhrink  wather.'  ses  he,  and  with  that  he 
rolls  off  the  car.  Oh,  there's  no  mistake, 
but  Lord  Cahirdrinny  has  the  fine  place 
of  it,   and   grand   company." 

"Do  they  shoot  much?"  inquired  Snob- 
by with  interest,  for  he  pretended  he 
was  keen  on   shooting. 

"Is  it  shoot,  bedad.  Shure  wasn't  the 
Prince  himself  here  with  a  shtick  in  wan 
hand  and  a  roifle  in  the  other,  shooting 
at  the  rooks,  and  enjoying  himself." 

"But  that  is  absurd,  on  the  face  of 
it."  said  Snobby  crossly.  "For  I  know 
that  the  Prince  was  not  in  Ireland  at 
all  :  he  happened  to  be  staying  with  my 
particular  friend,  Lord  Xewsbury." 

The  jarvey  chuckled.  "Shure,  an'  I 
had  it  from  her  ladyship's  French  maid, 
who  can't  spake  English,  so  how  would 
she  be  telling  me  lies?" 

"Is  her  ladyship  young  and  pretty?" 
inquired  Snobby. 

"She's  a  wondher,"  said  the  jarvey. 

"In  what  way?"  said  Snobby. 

"(  )h.  in  every  way,"  and  there  was 
silence,  for  the  jarvey  was  thinking  hard. 
Presently  he  burst  forth  again. 

"She's  the  model  of  a  real  lady.  If 
it  weren't  that  I  had  seen  her  meseif 
skipping  with  a  skipping-rope,  I'd  never 
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believe  it  wasn't  of  marble  sbe  was 
made." 

"Skipping?"  said  Snobby.  "But 
where  ?" 

"In  the  grand  baronyial  hall.  Shnre 
it  was  after  a  spell  of  wet,  so  the  crather 
might  be  excused." 

Snobby  was  silent,  evidently  wonder- 
ing how  much  he  might  believe. 

"Aren't  we  near  the  place?"  he  said, 
"or  how  many  more  of  these  pestilential 
Irish  miles  are  we  obliged  to  cover?" 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  jarvey  apolo- 
getically. "There  is  a  thrifle  of  infor- 
mation I  may  as  well  give  you  now.  We 
aren't  above  a  few  yards  from  the  gates, 
but  beyand  thim  gates  no  hired  carriage 
is  allowed  to  go,  by  reason  that  they 
sinds  to  the  South  of  France  to  import 
grand  white  pebbles  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  gravel  as  is  used  by  the 
commonality.  Shure,  'tis  well  known 
that  my  lord  would  be  apt  to  murdher 
a  man  for  making  less  than  a  wheel- 
mark  on  the  dhrive.  So.  your  honour, 
though  its  sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  you  will 
have  to  shtep  down  and  walk  to  the 
great  house  on  your  two  feet.  It's  a  pity 
I  can't  take  ye  the  whole  way,  but  I 
have  to  rimimber  that  I've  a  wife  an'  tin 
children  to  support,  and  I  know  well  I'd 
suffer  for  it  if  I  insulted  my  lord's  gravel 
with  a  jarvey  car." 


He  pulled  up  at  what  looked  in  the 
darkness  like  the  large  piers  of  a  gate, 
which  was  apparently  wide  open.  .Mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  the  inevitable,  Mel- 
rose stepped  into  the  mud,  and  telling 
the  driver  to  call  for  him  at  eleven 
o'clock,  he  took  his  way  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  he  had  vanished  beyond 
the  lights  of  the  car-lamps,  the  jarvey 
turned  and  drove  off,  laughing  in  a  way 
that  seemed  calculated  to  do  him  injury  ; 
and  when  Jamie,  whom  the  reader  will 
doubtless  have  recognized,  arrived  wmere 
we  were  gathered  waiting  for  him,  he 
was  still  laughing,  and  told  us  the  story 
of  his  drive,  which  none  of  us  will  for- 
get. 

It  was  Derrick,  w7ho  had  just  come  in 
from  the  Rectory,  and  was  in  sentimental 
mood,  who  said,  "Poor  beggar!  I'm  sor- 
ry for  him.  It  must  be  cold  at  Cahir- 
drinny  ruin,  and  no  dinner  to  warm 
him.  He'll  have  a  word  to  two  to  say 
to  us  in  the  morning." 

lint  on  the  morrow  no  Snobby  ap- 
peared :  he  was  ill.  he  said,  and  applied 
for  leave,  getting  which,  and  before  the 
time  expired,  he  effected  an  exchange  in- 
to another  regiment,  which  is  not  exactly 
the  Household  Cavalry. 


A  Kiss 


O,  for  a  kiss  from  those  sweet  lips, 

Those  rosy  lips  of  thine, 
'Twould  be  as  when  an  anchorite  sips 

Some  rare  Cantabrian  wine, 
Or  when  fair  Luna  yields  eclipse, 

Enamored  of  the  god  of  day, 
Or  when  the  bee  his  chalice  dips 

In  the  ambrosial  fount  of  Maw 
— W.  J.  D. 


Coals  of  Fire 


By  Morris  Broadwood 


CHARLES  MURRAY  spoke  across 
the  marble-topped  table  to  the 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  him : 
"Well,  Thomas  Fielder,  B.Sc, 
we  meet  again !  It  seems  odd  we  should 
have  missed  one  another  so  persistently 
all  these  months.  It's  late  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  degree,  but  I  do,  all 
the  same.  I  was  glad  to  see  your  name 
heading  the  honours  list,  with  the  exhi- 
bition, but  of  course  we  all  knew  you 
were  going  to  pull  it  off.  What  are  you 
doing  now  to  startle  the  world?'' 

Fielder  looked  up  from  a  manuscript 
on  hearing  his  name,  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  his  former  fellow-stu- 
dent's inquiry.  He  was  engrossed  in 
his  own  affairs  at  the  moment,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  Murray  for 
any  news. 

"I've  been  doing  some  work  for  old 
Cambridge,  but  I  don't  quite  know  who's 
going  to  be  startled  by  it,  though  I  can 
guess  who's  going  to  do  the  startling. 
The  professor  put  me  on  to  it — Phipps, 
I  mean,  not  old  Muggins — and  he  said 
it  would  be  a  good  opening ;  he  knows 
Bainbridge  pretty  well,  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  I'm  merely  employed  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  ghost." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  just  suck- 
ing your  brains?     How  awfully  rank!" 

"It  looks  very  like  it,  I  must  say.  In 
some  ways,  mind  you,  nothing  could  be 
better.  I've  been  spending  all  my  time 
on  a  jolly  interesting  research,  working 
in  his  lab.  with  all  apparatus  provided — 
that's  run  into  a  decent  bit — my  time's 
paid  for.  of  course,  though  not  extra- 
vagantly. The  weak  point  about  it  is 
that  Bainbridge  will  get  the  credit  of 
the  results." 


"Hut  do  you  mean  to  stand  it?  I  don't 
see  that  a  man  like  you  has  any  right  to 
lend  himself  to  such  a  fraud !" 

"It  does  seem  rather  rot.  I  propose 
the  investigation,  I  plan  all  the  experi- 
ments, in  which  he  only  takes  a  hand 
occasionally — though,  mind  you,  he's 
pretty  cute  at  it,  I  will  say  that — and  I 
do  all  the  mathematical  grind,  which,  I 
can  tell  you,  is  pretty  stiff.  He  has 
paid  for  it  all,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that,  he  will  put  his  name  to  it." 

"The  old  blighter!" 

"It  isn't  the  experimental  work  so 
much ;  he's  got  the  hang  of  that  pretty 
well,  if  he  hasn't  done  much  towards 
it ;  but  it  does  seem  rather  thick,  his  put- 
ting his  name  to  a  lot  of  mathematics 
he  doesn't  understand  a  line  of.  He  has 
only  my  word  for  it  that  the  whole  show 
isn't  tommy-rot." 

Murray  leaned  forward  eagerly  : 

"I'll  be  shot  if  that  isn't  an  idea!" 

"What's  an  idea?" 

"This,  my  boy  !  Look  here  !  When 
will  this  screed  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion?" 

"Practically,  it's  ready  now."  Fielder 
indicated  the  manuscript. 

"You've  got  it  there?  Hand  it  over, 
and  let  me  feast  these  weary  eyes  upon 
it — 'On  certain  cases  of  steady  motion  in 
an  incompressible  fluid  of  finite  viscosity' 
— I  can  see  this  is  going  to  excite  me  too 
much  if  I  devour  it  all  at  once.  But — 
you  say  he's  got  to  take  your  word  for 
it  about  the  maths'  being  shipshape?" 
Fielder  nodded  an  assent.  "Very  well ; 
why  shouldn't  you  give  him  away  by 
putting  in  a  lot  of  balderdash?  He  takes 
the  screed  and  sticks  his  name  on  it. 
which  makes  him  responsible  and  no  one 
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else ;  if  it  gets  published,  he  will  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  town." 

'"Wouldn't  that  be  playing  it  rather 
low  on  him  ?" 

"On  Bainbridge?  What  are  you  think- 
ing about  ?  It's  merely  checkmating  the 
fraud  he  is  trying  to  perpetrate.  That 
which  goes  out  under  his  name  ought 
surely  to  be  some  sort  of  indication  of 
how  much  he  knows,  you  can't  say  that 
isn't  fr.ir  enough." 

Fielder  reflected  before  replying: 

"ile's  awfully  considerate  in  many 
ways  ;  wants  me  to  knock  off  if  I'm  tired, 
or  take  a  holiday  ;  sometimes  he  makes 
me  think,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  he's 
really  a  brick ;  and  then  he'll  come  round 
and  ask  me  as  coohy  as  you  like :  'Well, 
Mr.  Fielder,  have  you  any  further  re- 
port to  make?"  I'm  to  send  this  on  to 
him  at  Grindley,  to  use  as  he  thinks  fit. 
He  flattened  it  all  out  pretty  well ;  hoped 
I'd  agree  to  leave  the  matter  in  his 
hands.  I  thought  that  was  rather  sweet 
and  delicate." 

"There  you  are!  Doesn't  that  show 
what  he's  made  of  ?  As  for  consideration 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  mayn't 
realize  it,  but  he  wouldn't  be  anxious 
to  lose  a  man  like  you  in  a  hurry." 

"But  suppose  he  spotted  it,  he  might 
show  the  paper  to  somebody  to  get  an 
opinion  on   it." 

"He  won't !  He  knows  you're  a  good 
man  ;  and  besides,  if  he  did  show  it  and 
heard  there  was  something  wrong  about 
it,  he  couldn't  say  a  word  without  giv- 
ing himself  away.  The  onlv  possible 
risk  you  run  is  cutting  the  connection, 
and  that  is  not  worth   considering." 

"I  don't  like  it,  Murray,  yet — it's  a 
great  temptation." 

"That  settles  it,  then,  the  temptation 
shall  prevail ;  come  round  to  my  rooms, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  two  young 
men  were  seated  in  Murray's  room,  with 
the  manuscript  before  them.  Fielder 
was  uneasy. 

"There's  another  side  to  the  question," 
he  said,  "and  one  that  probably  you  don't 
realise.  This  has  meant  a  lot  of  work 
and  thought,  and  though  I  say  it,  it's 
good  work.  It's  too  bad  to  think  of 
wasting  the  whole  thingf;  really,  I  think 


I'd  rather  let  it  go  as  it  is,  even  though 
Bainbridge  gets  the  credit  of  it." 

"I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Fielder! 
Really,  I  couldn't  have  thought  it.  To 
lend  yourself  deliberately  to  a  swindle ! 
Have  you  no  conscience?" 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
me.  And  I  admit  I  should  like  to  get 
even." 

"Then  let  us  set  to  work  at  once." 

The  manuscript  to  which  they  turned 
their  attention  was  a  fair  copy  of  the 
paper  which  Fielder  had  written,  and 
the  young  investigator  suffered  many  a 
pang  at  the  mutilation  of  his  laboriously 
careful  pages.  Murray,  full  of  exuber- 
ant spirits,  suggested  all  kinds  of  extra- 
vagant foolery,  and  Fielder  had  to  re- 
mind him  again  and  again  that  Bain- 
bridge was  no  simpleton  ;  although  not 
a  man  of  mathematical  attainments,  he 
had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  mechanical 
principles  involved. 

The  work  of  disfiguration  having  been 
carried  out  to  Murray's  satisfaction,  it 
remained  for  Fielder  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  mutilated  sheets.  This  task  he  per- 
formed in  his  own  home,  not  without 
anxiety  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
he  was  following,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
poignant  scruples  ;  he  worked  slowlv  and 
fitfully. 

The  last  wretched  page  had  been  re- 
written, and  the  author  stood  grazing-  at 
his  shattered  work,  wondering  how  he 
could  bring  himself  to  send  such  a  thing 
to  his  patron.  Finally,  however,  the 
packet  was  sealed  and  posted,  together 
with  a  purely  formal  note. 

The  return  post  brought  a  few  lines 
of  acknowledgment  from  Bainbridge 
which,  because  simple  and  kindly  in  tone, 
brought  Fielder  to  a  state  of  bewildered, 
helpless  misery.    The  letter  ran  : 

"Dear  Air.  Fielder,  The  MS.  of  your 
paper  has  come  quite  safely,  and  the  one 
defect  which  strikes  me  at  the  first  glance 
is  the  omission  of  your  name !  That, 
however,  is  soon  put  right.  I  have 
written  to  Prof.  Phipps  asking  if  I  may 
send  the  paper  for  his  perusal ;  and  I 
have  done  so  chiefly  because  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  Royal  Society  paper ;  and 
if  he  thinks  well  of  it,  as  I  hope,  he  will 
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no  doubt  be  most  willing  to  communi- 
cate it  for  you.  You  may  expect  to 
bear  shortly  either  from  Prof.  Phipps 
or  from  myself. — Very  truly  yours, 

"E.  1 1.  Bainbridge." 

fly  degrees  all  became  clear.  The 
man  whom  Fielder  had  so  unsparingly 
denounced  as  a  pilferer  of  other  men's 
brains  had  by  his  very  generosity  brought 
these  unworthy  suspicions  on  himself. 
He  had  endowed  a  scientific  research, 
and  had  maintained  the  investigator,  for 
whom  the  acceptance  of  these  benefits 
had  been  rendered  easy  by  the  profes- 
sional aspect  which  the  transaction  had 
been  made  to  assume.  Fielder  realised 
SO  much,  and  felt  keen  remorse  for  his 
attitude  towards  this  too  magnanimous 
friend,  before  his  thoughts  had  time  to 
revert  to  the  mutilation  of  the  manuscript. 
In  the  fresh  light  which  had  been  thrown 
on  his  relations  with  Bainbridge  he  now- 
tried  to  think  coherently  of  tliat  detest- 
able deed,  and  found  it  hard  to  believe 
himself  the  author  of  such  madness; 
■  yet  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
consequences.  Phipps,  his  unfailing 
friend  and  most  influential  supporter, 
was  no  man  to  be  trifled  with.  What 
would  he  think  of  it  all?  What  could 
be  said  to  him? 

The  passion  to  upbraid  his  unwise 
counsellor,  the  sheer  necessity  of  speak- 
ing to  someone  in  his  misery,  rather  than 
an)  defined  hope  of  assistance,  now  im- 
pelled Fielder  to  see  Murray.  But  Mur- 
ray was  out  taking  evening  classes  at  the 
Stamford    Institute. 

Fielder  drove  to  the  Institute  in  a 
hansom,  and  waited  feverishly  until  the 
interminable  classes  should  be  over.  At 
last  the  lecturer  was  disengaged,  and  as 
soon  a-  the  two  men  had  the  class-room 
to  themselves,  the  tale  of  their  misjudg- 
ment  and  folly,  and  the  disastrous  re- 
sults which  threatened  to  ensue,  were  im- 
petuously recounted  by  Fielder. 

Murray's    penitence    disarmed    abuse. 

"  i    say,   old   man  !      It    was   an   idii  ttic 

trick,   and    you've    only   got    yourself    to 

blame    for   listening   to   anything   that   a 

like  me  says.     The  thing  is,  now. 

what   ran   we  <:  i  beb  >re  it  is  1 


"'I  can't  see  that  there's  anything  to 
be  done,"  said  Fielder,  dismahy.  "Bain- 
bridge  wrote  to  Phipps  before  he  wrote 
to  me,  and  by  this  time,  for  a  certainty, 
that  cursed  paper  has  been  sent  off. 
Phipps  will  get  it  before  I  can  move." 

The  discussion  which  followed  was 
free  from  acrimoniousness,  to  which 
Fielder  had  looked  forward  as  almost 
a  relief.  It  was  finally  decided  that  Pro- 
fessor Phipps  should  be  written  to,  and 
asked  to  return  the  paper  for  further 
revision  before  looking  through  it;  it 
was  too  late  to  write  to  Bainbridge ;  to 
write  to  both  was  inadvisable,  and  like- 
ly to  create  remark.  Fielder  was  not  a 
conspirator  by  nature,  and  the  canvass- 
ing of  these  various  moves  depressed 
him  utteny;  moreover  the  Professor  was 
now  in  the  country,  and  his  address,  even 
if  known  at  the  College,  could  not  be 
obtained  till  the  next  day. 

Altogether  the  prospect  of  saving  the 
situation  seemed  wretchedly  remote,  and, 
all  that  night  Fielder  lay  awake,  cursing 
his  folly,  and  assuring  himself  that  his 
scientific  career  was  irretrievably  ruined. 
With  the  morning's  post  came  a  letter 
from  Professor  Phipps,  which  was  torn 
open  in  something  like  despair.  The 
contents  brought  unspeakable  relief  to 
Fieider's  mind. 

"My  dear  Fielder,  Mr.  Bainbridge 
wishes  to  send  me  your  hydrodynamical 
paper  to  look  over.  I  have  written  to 
tell  him  that  I  shall  be  greatly  interested 
to  see  it,  but  that  it  must  wait  until  1  am 
back  at  the  College,  in  about  a  fort- 
night's time,  as  1  am  too  lazv  to  read 
anything  on  a  holiday.  Accordingly,  [ 
have  asked  Mr.  Bainbridge  to  send  the 
MS.  to  you  instead  of  to  me;  and  if  you 
can  call  with  it  some  afternoon,  and  run 
through  it  with  me,  that  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  me  and  will  save  my  time. — 
'S  i  »urs   sincerely, 

"W.  J.  Phipps." 

Before  starting  once  more  in  pursuit 
of  Murray,  Fielder  sat  down  to  write 
to  Bainbridge.  He  wondered  whether 
any  man  had  ever  felt  so  much,  like  a 
w<  inn. 


An  Unredeemed  Pledge 


By  Sybil  Reid 


"J 


"ULIA?"  said  a  young  voice.  "Oh, 
'Julia'  is  a  swell.  Do  you  know 
he  played  for  Oxford?" 

Under  the  shade  of  the  budding 
limes  one  small  boy  listened  open- 
mouthed.  The  others,  removed  from 
him  by  a  generation  of  a  year  or  more, 
were  sympathetic,  knowing,  interested ; 
but  Dick  Pemberton,  aloof,  shy  and  spell- 
bound, hugged  his  first  "real"  bat  and 
listened  open-mouthed. 

"D'arcy's"  was  playing  "Home's" — 
deadly  rivals  on  match  days,  and  con- 
descending friends  all  the  rest  of  the 
year — and  Dick  Pemberton- — eleven  last 
February — waited  for  the  ninth  wicket 
to  fall,  sitting  among  his  superiors  with 
a  kindling  eye  on  "Julia." 

"Julia"  was  Mr.  Farnshaw,  under- 
master  at  D'arcy's — lean — starveling, 
spectacled,  at  this  moment  standing  um- 
pire, with  no  halo-mark  of  greatness  up- 
on him. 

But  Upjohn  knew,  and  Upjohn  was 
head  of  the  school,  and  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  Eton.  He  had  looked  him  up 
in  a  "Wisden"  in  some  library  at  home. 

Mr.  Farnshaw  had  played  for  Oxford, 
had  scored  56  and  saved  a  situation  by 
tact  and  "long  handle,"  and  had  gone 
down  in  glory  like  a  red  sun  heralding  a 
finer  future  which  never  dawned.  There 
were  other  "Wisdens,"  other  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  matches,  but  no  Farn- 
shaw on  the  roll  of  fame  again,  only  a 
shy,  shock-headed  young  master  at 
D'arcy's  who  managed  his  riotous  form 
with  tact,  and  coached  them  at  the  nets 
relentlesslv. 

It  had  taken  some  time  to  connect  the 
hero  of  six  years  ago  with  this  unas- 
suming man,  who,  to  the  eyes  of  twelve, 
looked   fortv  at  least. 


There  was  no  shadow  of  difference 
between  him  and  Hockley,  the  other 
master,  except  that  Hockley  looked  the 
stouter  fellow  and  sported  many  unre- 
gistered colours  a  day. 

The  match  ended  prematurely,  and 
Dick  Pemberton  carried  out  his  "real" 
bat  for  1  and  gravitated  towards  Mr. 
Farnshaw  with  the  unerring  drift  of 
hero-worship. 

"Not  so  bad,  Pemberton,"  said  Mr. 
Farnshaw,  sitting  down  under  the  trees, 
and  taking  off  his  black  straw  hat.  (He 
was  going  into  the  Church  and  dressed 
accordingly.) 

"Not  so  bad.  Left  shoulder  a  bit  more 
forward,  and  keep  cool." 

"Sir — sir!"  said  Dick  with  a  stammer. 
"You  played  for  Oxford,  didn't  you?" 

Julius  Farnshaw  looked  at  him  with 
a  queer,   shy  smile. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said. 

That  was  the  beginning ;  only  the 
clanging  school-bell  eventually  broke  the 
thread — unravelled  painfully  from  mem- 
ory's loom — of  that  marvellous  tale. 

Later  on  a  shamefaced  "Julia"  con- 
sented to  show  Dick  (Dick,  gasping  and 
swallowing  rather  quickly)  a  dark  blue 
cap,  almost  new,  which  was  unearthed 
from  the  back  of  a  drawer. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  term, 
when  D'arcy's  beat  Home's  by  two 
wickets,  and  Dick  was  not  out  17  (left 
shoulder  well  forward,  and  very  cool), 
that  the  crown  came  to  it  all. 

A  shy  "Julia,"  blushing  to  the  tip  of 
a  long  pointed  nose,  offered  a  scarred 
and  knowing-looking  bat  to  his  aston- 
ished pupil. 

"I'd  have  liked  to  have  given  you  a 
new  one,"  he  said,  and  Dick  understood 
the  pause  that  followed,  because  he  was 
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a  gentleman,  although  a  very  young  one. 
"This  is  a  'Gunn  and  Moore,'  "  said 
"Julia."  "It  drives  pretty  fairly — into 
the  Pavillion  seats,"  he  added  with  a 
rush. 

"Will  you  take  it  for  keeping  your  end 
up?  You  know  I'm  leaving  this  term, 
and  1  mayn't  see  you  again.  Mind  you 
keep  your  end  up,  Pemberton." 

(  This  was  the  man  who  would  soon 
be  preaching  sermons.)  Dick  under- 
stood. 

"(  )h,  sir,"  he  said.  Hushing  pink  above 
his  Eton  collar,  "J — I — don't  like  to  take 
your  bat.  It's  a  swagger  one,  and  the 
one  you  played  with  at  Lord's!" 

"Look  here,"  said  "Julia"  with  a 
twinkling  eye.  "Just  you  keep  it  till 
you're  a  far  bigger  swell  than  I,  then  I'll 
ask    for   it   back — see?" 

Ten  years  later  Julius  Farnshaw,  a 
little  leaner,  a  little  shockier  of  head,  a 
little  more  starved,  quitted  the  'bus 
which  had  brought  him  from  his  sun- 
scorched  slum,  and  went  in  at  the  gate 
at  Lord's  for  the  first  time  since  a  long 
ago   'Varsity   match. 

He  sighed  as  he  paid  his  sixpense,  and 
stifled  regrets  for  the  shady  pavilion. 

The  match  was  a  big  county  one,  and 
the  biggest  man  in  it  was  young  Lord 
I  ireeiihithe,  fresh  from  university  tri- 
umphs, and  now  going  in  first  wicket 
down  and  deserving  the  honour. 

Twenty-one,  tall  and  fair,  and  lord 
of  many  Midland  acres;  and  Julius  Farn- 
shaw, fifteen  years  his  senior,  curate  in 
an  obscure  slum,  felt  a  thrill  of  honest, 
whole-souled  admiration  for  this  para- 
gon. Beside  him  on  the  hard  green 
bench  a  communicative  elderly  gentle- 
man exchanged  much  personal  gossip 
for  the  sterling  value  of  Julius's  techni- 
cal knowledge. 

The  old  fellow  knew  every  nickname 
( culled  from  a  morning  paper)  of  every 
player  on  the  field,  but  Julius's  wisdom 
was  of  a  finer  clay  and  compelled  his  un- 
known friend's  respect. 

Greenhitbe  came  in,  and  the  crowd 
roared. 

"A  fine  fellow,"  said  the  unknown,  tilt- 
ing a  grey  felt  hat  over  his  eyes.  "Re- 
member him  a  bov  at  Winchester  before 


he  succeeded  to  all  this  flamjandrum,  and 
was  known  as  Dick  Pemberton." 

The  green  field — the  long  line  of 
stands  opposite — the  flags,  the  pale-col- 
oured clouds  above,  all  swam  out  of 
Julius's  ken. 

He  was  back  at  D'arcy's,  and  knew  in 
that  moment  all  the  changes  time  had 
wrought  while  he  was  toiling  in  obscur- 
ity. 

He  rudely  took  the  glasses  from  the 
old  man's  hand,  whirled  the  sight  round 
to  his  own  eccentric  range,  and  stared 
for  five  minutes  at  the  newcomer. 

He  had  many  opportunities  of  staring, 
for  the  hero  stayed  in  most  of  the  after- 
noon, and  Julius  spent  his  time  gazing 
at  the  field  through  borrowed  glasses 
that  were  rose-coloured. 

"1  knew  him,"  he  said  at  intervals — 
"I  knew  him  long  ago." 

He  recollected  the  bat,  and  once  he 
smiled  as  the  warm  sun  scorched  his 
lean  neck  and  the  smell  of  hot  tar  and 
tobacco  smoke  drifted  across  his  senses, 
exactly  as  it  had  done  in  the  buried 
nineties. 

The  match  went  with  a  roar,  and 
Greenhitbe  walked  out  when  the  others 
did,  and  at  the  railings  met  a  tall,  stoop- 
ing figure  in  a  clerical  coat  and  hat. 

"Pemberton,"  said  "Julia,"  and  Dick 
remembered  and  tossed  his  paraphernalia 
aside  and  dragged  "Julia"  down  beside 
him  on  a  bench.  They  neither  of  them 
spoke  much — "Julia"  from  sheer  inher- 
ent dumbness,  and  Dick  from  puzzled 
calculation  and  wonderment. 

"Did  I  get  my  left  shoulder  forward 
all  right?"  he  said.  "Did  you  see  how 
your  old  coaching  came  out  ?  How  y<  iu 
used  to  pound  it  into  me  at  the  nets  at 
D'arcy's  till  I  almost  hated  it,  and  then 
I  took  it  to  Winchester  and  began  to  see 
the  meaning  of  it. 

"And  what  are  you  doing — keeping 
your  left  shoulder  forward,  eh?" 

"I?"  said  "Julia,"  "I'm  a  curate  in 
the  East,  'the  unchanging  East.'  What 
I  was  going  to  do,  you  know.  And — 
oh.  I'm  all  right." 

"Married?"  said  Dick  Pemberton. 

"Oh,  yes,  married,  thank  God,"  said 
Julius. 
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"Well,  I'm  going  to  be,"  said  Dick 
Pemberton,  and  they  were  silent. 

They  parted  at  the  gate,  and  Julius 
was  almost  smiling  at  the  comic  change 
which  had  come  over  the  little  fair  boy 
who  had  listened  open-mouthed  to  those 
great  small  swells  at  D'arcy's  who  had 
gone  their  ways  and  were  nebulous  by 
now. 

"Pemberton,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
ask  you  for  that  bat  back  again." 

His  last  sight  of  Greenhithe  was  the 
splendid  young  figure  standing  laughing 
in  the  gateway,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
gaping  crowd  that  surged  round  him. 

Next  day  Julius  Farnshaw's  little 
household  was  all  agog  because  a 
strange,  interesting-looking  letter  had 
come  for  Father,  and  Father  would  be 
out  till  late  that  night. 

It  caught  his  eye  when  he  came  in, 
lying  before  him  on  the  narrow  hall 
table  (with  the  cover  made  of  grained 
American  cloth,  cracked  where  it 
folded). 

It  was  dated  from  an  imposing  Lon- 
don address  in  a  singularly  neat,  firm 
hand. 


"Do  you  care  to  take  a  living  I  have 
to  dispose  of?"  it  began.  "It  is  out 
Hampstead  way — a  biggish  parish,  and 
wants  working;  I  believe  you're  the  man 
for  it.  Come  and  see  me  about  it  if  you 
care  to.  It's  £500  a  year,  roughly 
speaking,  and  a  house  and  lots  of  poor 
folk,  which  I  believe  is  in  your  line. 

"Come  and  dine  at  the  Junior  Carlton 
tomorrow  at  eight  and  we'll  have  a  yarn 
over  it. 

"About  that  bat — I'm  hanged  if  I'll 
let  you  have  it  back !  It  was  given  to 
me  on  one  condition,  and  never,  if  I  livt 
to  be  a  hundred,  shall  I  be  a  bigger  sweL 
than  you  were  to  me  at  D'arcy's. 
"Yours  ever, 

"Greentithe." 

Julius  laid  the  letter  down  on  thv: 
table  and  tore  the  envelope  neatly  into 
four  pieces. 

He  looked  at  the  dim  gas-lamp  that 
flickered  above  him ;  upstairs  the  little, 
pale-faced  wife,  and  the  paler  children 
were  sleeping,  or  lying  awake  through 
the  hot  night. 

He  knelt  down  beside  the  shiny  table 
with  his  hand  on  the  letter. 


The  Suffragist  in  Canada 

By  Isabel  B.  Macdonald 


A  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Suffrage  Association  held  in  To- 
ronto brought  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  the  women  of  Canada 
will  not  be  behind  in  advancing  their 
claims  to  the  franchise.  Nor  could  any- 
one attending  that  meeting  retain  in  his 
mind  a  doubt  as  to  the  clear,  compre- 
hensive view  which  those  women  have 
of  the  field  which  they  aspire  to.  And 
though  only  one  man  struck  a  note  of 
confidence  in  his  approval  of  the  move- 
ment one  feels  that  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  political  distinction 
augurs  well  for  the  justice  and  respect 


with  which  a  petition  for  suffrage  would 
be  received. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  opposition  to 
suffrage  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
only  through  the  blind  eye  of  prejudice 
and  the  masculine  world  is  slow  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  whether  women 
have  or  have  not  a  just  claim  to  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  government  it  is  never- 
theless a  vital  question  in  the  history 
of  humanity  and  one  not  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with. 

It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  breaking  down  of  certain 
barriers  of  restriction  hedffin?  women  in 
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from  some  fields  of  activity  would,  in 
any  sense,  mean  their  usurption  of  man's 
sphere.  Indeed  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  elimination  of  all  such 
forced  distinctions  of  sex  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  place  men  and  women  en- 
tirely upon  their  individual  merits.  And 
while  tlie  natural  standard  will  always 
hold  good  that  the  average  man  has  more 
mental  force  that  the  average  woman. 
in  the  many  cases  where  a  man  falls  be- 
neath that  standard  and  a  woman  rises 
above  it  site  shall  have  the  option  of  tak- 
ing his  place.  Thus  she  may  prove  to 
her  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  mas- 
culine judgment  that  she  has  the  capa- 
city  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a  posi- 
tion which  a  man  with  less  mental  poise 
and  moral  balance  would  be  unfitted  for. 

(  )ne  of  the  great  objections  raised  to 
woman's  suffrage  is  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  home  by  caus- 
ing friction  between  husband  and  wife, 
should  they  differ  in  their  political  views. 
At  first  glance  this  would  seem  a  ques- 
tion of  some  weight,  but  if  we  probe 
deeper  we  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  absurdities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  domestic  barque  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  wrecked  on  the  visible  rocks  of 
destruction.  It  is  the  small  things  aris- 
ing from  a  super-sensitive  ego  which, 
powerful  in  their  ultimate  consumma- 
tion, work  havoc  in  a  home.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  microbes  of  dissention 
which  undermine  the  domestic  fabric. 

Whenever  a  man's  view  is  introspec-' 
tive  there  is  likely  to  be  disunity  with 
bis  environment  but  when  he  has  a  per- 
spective vision  and  is  drawn  out  of  him- 
self there  is  a  chance  of  his  mind  meet- 
ing that  of  his  fellow  man — they  ma) 
clash  but  at  least  they  will  understand 
each  other  better.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  political  argument,  by  focusing  the 
minds  of  two  people  upon  an  object  out- 
side themselves,  might  be  the  very  best 
thing  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  each 
other  ? 

Deny  the  fact  as  we  may.  on  the  scale 

of  her  humanity  alone,  it  is  a  disadvant- 

ti  i  be     a     woman.     ( ie<  irge      Eliot, 

George  Sand.  John  Oliver   Hobbs,  John 

Strange  Winters  and  innumerable  others 


have  proved  the  weightiness  of  a  man's 
name. 

No  woman  in  public  or  domestic  life 
can  ever  be  so  independent  but  what  she 
has  to  pass  the  bar  of  the  masculine 
world's  judgment.  Unfortunately  it  does 
not  estimate  her  solely  upon  her  human 
merits  as  it  judges  a  man,  but  is  natur- 
ally beguiled  by  her  feminine  attributes 
with  the  resmt  that  golden  hair  and  the 
bloom  of  youth  weigh  heavily  against 
the  substantialities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  much  talked  of  chivalry  of  men 
thus  becomes  the  greatest  injustice  that 
a  woman  has  to  contend  with.  It  has 
made  her  the  victim  of  circumstances 
rather  than  the  master  of  her  own  des- 
tiny, or  else  she  has  been  compelled  to 
juggle  with  fate,  to  attack  the  world 
with  a  purring  caress  and  sneak  into 
the  .sheltered  corners  of  domestic  life. 
Xo  wonder  it  became  proverbial  that 
women  had  stealthy,  feline  characteris- 
tics. 

Place  an  ordinary  mild,  gentle  and  in- 
significant but  most  worth v  iittle  woman 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  in  a  strange  com- 
munity where  she  will  be  entirely  un- 
supported by  friends  or  influence  and 
you  will  find  that  she  is  fighting  greater 
odds  than  a  man  in  the  same  position. 
This  is  the  reason  which  makes  single 
women  so  loath  to  emigrate  from  the 
over-populated  lands  where  their  reduc- 
tions in  number  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  for 
ever}-  shipload  of  male  emigration  which 
puts  out  from  the  shores  of  the  (  )ld 
World  an  equal  if  not  greater  number 
of  women  are  left  behind  to  fight  the 
same  conditions  of  taxation  and  strin- 
gent law  under  which  the  men  suc- 
cumbed. Many  of  those  women  are  left 
to  support  aged  and  invalid  relatives 
while  the  young  men  make  themselves 
comfortable  homes  in  a  new  land  ami 
forget  their  obligations  in   the 

Perhaps  the  strongest  weapon  of  argu- 
ment against  suffrage  has  been  the  sug- 
gestion that  with  a  woman's  emancipa- 
tion, and  along  with  it  the  opportunity 
<>t  satisfying  her  ambition  in  other  lines 
of  life  than  the  domestic  there  would 
arise  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  purely  fem- 
inine   sphere.      Those    who    argue    thus 
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are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  history.  Married  life  to  a  wo- 
man has  never  represented  the  luxury  of 
ease  and  immunity  from  care  and  trouble. 
It  has  always  meant  more  self  abne- 
gation on  the  part  of  women  than  men. 
The  woman  who  voluntarily  takes  up  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  married 
life  has  a  passive  courage  born  of  an 
innate  principle  of  self-sacrifice  quite  un- 
intelligible to  a  man  and  he  should  be 
the  last  to  doubt  the  soundness  and  sin- 
cerity of  that  guiding  principle  in  her 
life.     Trust  to  that  hidden  law  of  nature 


that  the  truly  feminine  woman  will  al- 
ways marry  while  with  other  channels 
of  expression  for  her  life  the  self-suffi- 
cient, self-contained  type  will  chose  a 
sphere  better  fitted  for  her.  And  the 
distinction  thus  drawn  between  women 
will  not  be  humanity's  loss  but  its  gain. 
Let  the  aim  of  all  ethical  advance  be 
the  establishment  of  that  equitable  human 
standard,  eliminating  the  distinction  of 
sex  in  that  sphere  where  it  should  never 
have  been  recognized,  the  spiritual  and 
mental,  and  through  which  alone  justice 
will  be  meted  out  to  us  all. 
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a. 


ALMOST  everyone  realizes  the 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  by  shut- 
ting up  the  city  home  and  mov- 
ing out  into  the  country.  Real 
estate  agents  report  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  property  suitably  located,  not 
too  far  from  the  city,  where  summer 
cottages  may  be  erected  at  small  cost, 
and  the  delights  of  fishing,  boating, 
bathing-,  swimming,  hunting,  botanizing 
and  prospecting,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
score  of  other  amiable  pursuits,  mar  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full. 

The  cottage  illustrated  in  this  number 
of  Westward  Ho !  is  very  attractive  in 
appearance — you  will  see  that  by  a  glance 
at  the  illustration.  It  is  big  enough,  too, 
for  everything  but  a  mortgage.  The 
living  room  is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant chamber.  We  will,  therefore, 
speak  of  it  first.  It  is  quite  a  spacious 
apartment.     There   is   room   enough   for 


all  the  necessary  furniture,  a  bookcase  or 
two,  for  you'll  want  a  plentiful  supply 
of  reading  matter  on  rainy  days,  a  half- 
dozen  sturdy,  comfortable  chairs,  a  large 
firm  table — that's  about  all  you'll  need, 
for  happiness,  as  I  said  before,  lies  in 
eliminating  the  non-essentials.  A  notable 
feature  of  this  apartment  is  the  fire- 
place, which  may  be  constructed  of 
pebbles.  You  will  find  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  sit  here  on  chilly  fall  evenings  and 
watch  the  glowing  embers. , 

There  are  two  bedrooms  in  the  cottage 
proper.  The  veranda  may  be  screened 
off  to  furnish  two  more.  Sleeping  out 
in  the  open  is  growing  in  popularity. 
Physicians  recommend  it  as  a  cure  for 
lung  troubles.  It  induces  sound,  healthy 
sleep.  If  you  or  any  members  of  your 
family  are  delicate  in  health,  try  sleep- 
ing out  of  doors. 

There    is    a    large    kitchen.      This    is 
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necessary,  for  fresh  air  is  a  great  appe- 
tizer, and  many  a  city  man  who  only 
nibbles  at  a  piece  of  toast  "just  can't 
seem  to  get  enough"  when  he  gets  out  in 
the  country. 


battens  to  cover  joints,  with  plate  rail 
inside.  The  roof  would  be  covered  with 
shakes,  just  rough  slabs  of  wood;  this 
will  give  it  that  picturesque  appearance. 
The  inside   walls   can  be   stained   any 


The  basement  is  to  be  formed  of  logs. 
You'll  find  this  place  very  useful  to 
store  provisions  and  other  things. 

The  walls  of  this  cottage  are  to  be 
made    of    [xi2   in.   planks    with    ix^    in. 


colour  and   ceiling  painted  a   white  and 
beams  or  rafters  stained  a  brown. 

Pick  out  a  homesite  now,  then  make 
up  your  mind  to  build  a  summer  home 
something  like  this. 


Canada's  Music  Master 

By  William  Frederick  Tasker 


YEARS — many — ago,  a  boy  of  eight 
stood  before  the  audience  as- 
sembled in  the  Kidderminster 
Music  Hall,  and  charmed  his 
hearers  by  the  wonderful  ability  he  dis- 
played as  a  violin  soloist.  Xo  thought 
could  possibly  have  entered  the  minds  of 
the  entranced  listeners  or  in  that  of  the 
youth  himself,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  potential  factors  in  the 
building  up  of  music  in  this  grand  Do- 
minion ;  nevertheless,  such  the  de- 
mand of  fate  decreed.  The  programme 
announced  the  juvenile  artist  as  Master 
Fred.  Torrington  ;  and  he  is  now  known 
throughout  Canada  as  Dr.  Frederick 
Herbert  Torrington,  a  name  that  will 
ever  be  associated  in  this  country  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  the  divine  art ;  as  a 
teacher,       conductor,       organiser,       and 


executant  musician.  Indeed  the  history 
of  music  in  Canada  without  largely  re- 
ferring to  him  and  his  work  would  be 
incomplete  indeed.  In  a  recent  article 
on  Canadian  musicians  and  conductors, 
a  well  known  Toronto  journalist  speaks 
lovingly  of  him  as  "the  father  of  them 
all."  and  this  is  a  title  which  he  most 
assuredly  deserves. 

Dr.  Torrington  was  born  in  Dudley. 
England,  and  at  an  early  age  displayed 
such  a  fondness  for  the  work  which  was 
to  become  that  of  his  life,  that  he  was 
entered  as  an  articled  pupil  under  Mr. 
James  Fitzgerald,  organist  of  St. 
George's  and  St.  Mary's  churches  at 
Kidderminster.  After  a  thorough  course 
of  training  in  all  the  branches,  includ- 
ing not  only  composition  and  executive 
work,  but  also  the  training  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  performers,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  conic  out  to  Montreal  to  act 
as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  great 
St.  James  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
1856,  which  position  lie  held  with  much 


period  he  conducted  the  Montreal  Or- 
chestral Union  .and  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales — our  present  King — visited  Ca- 
nada, the   Musical   Festival  produced  in 


Frederick  Herbert  Torrington,  Mrs.  Doc. 


success  for  twelve  years.  During  that 
time  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  solo 
violinist,  and  for  three  years  he  also  had 
charge  of  the  25th  Regiment  (  King's 
Own     Borderers)     hand.       During    this 


honour  of  that  occasion  was  directed  by 
the  Doctor.  When  the  first  peace  jubilee 
performances  were  being  arranged  to  be 
given  in  Boston,  the  late  Patrick  S.  Gil- 
more   requested    Mr.   Torjrington  to  or- 
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ganize  the  Canadian  contingent  which 
was  to  take  part  in  that  gigantic  series 
of  concerts  and  the  work  done  by  those 
selected  at  once  showed  Mr.  Gilmore  that 
he  had  met  (in  the  personage  of  their 
leader)  a  musician  of  more  than  ordinary 
attainments  and  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
the  United  States  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, which  he  accepted  and  transferred 
his  valuable  services  to  that  city.  Still 
keeping  up  his  untiring  work,  he  organ- 
ized and  conducted  musical  societies  at 
the  Boston  Highlands,  West  Newton. 
Auborndale,  and  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  also  conducted  the  mass  rehearsals 
for  the  second  jubilee  concerts;  and  the 
same  time  filled  in  the  spare  (?)  mo- 
ments by  playing  first  violin  in  the  Har- 
vard Symphony  ( )rchestra,  giving  organ 
recitals  at  various  places,  inc. tiding  sev- 
eral at  the  Plymouth  Church  (Henry 
Ward  Beecher's),  Brooklyn,  X.Y.,  oc- 
cupying a  first  violin  desk  at  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  concerts  and  giving 
organ  recitals  on  the  great  o.gan  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall.  Here  as  in  Mon- 
treal, he  left  abundant  evidence  of  his 
good  work. 

In  1873  Mr.  Torrington  was  induced 
to  accept  a  very  flattering  offer  to  ex- 
ploit his  wonderful  activities  in  Toronto, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  to  be  the 
position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
the  Adetropolitan  Methodist  Church. 

Previous  to  the  year  1873  music  in 
Toronto  was  clearly  in  a  state  of  qui- 
essence.  True,  a  number  of  well 
equipped  musicians,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  were  to  be  found  and  some 
good  efforts  had  been  put  forth  inter- 
mittently to  further  the  cause.  Nothing 
of  real  note  had  been  accomplished.  The 
fire  was  smouldering,  the  requisites  were 
all  here,  simply  awaiting  the  flaming 
torch  to  kindle  the  blaze ;  the  hand  of 
the  master-builder  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  materials  and  produce  the  true 
form  and  finish  of  a  perfect  structure. 
In  the  advent  of  Mr.  Torrington  was 
found  the  forceful  personality  that  was 
destined  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
future  greatness  of  Toronto  and  Canada. 
He  at  once  brought  to  bear  his  force- 
fulness    as   an    organizer,    his    capability 


as  a  musician  and  his  virile  character  on 
the  diffused  units.  Through  his  energy, 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  re-organ- 
ized, and  under  his  direction  produced  in 
rapid  succession  such  massive  works  as 
"Messiah,"  "Elijah,"  "Hymn  of  Praise," 
"Creation,"  etc.,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Toronto  Festival  Chorus  and  the 
West  Toronto  Chorus  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Toronto  Orchestra  are,  un- 
der his  control,  presenting  similar  works. 

In  1886  the  first  Toronto  Musical  Fes- 
tival was  organized  by  Dr.  Torrington, 
and  the  series  of  concerts,  given  bv  an 
enormous  body  of  singers  and  a  pro- 
fessional orchestra  in  the  Mutual  Street 
Rink,  the  then  largest  auditorium  in  the 
city,  drew  audiences  at  each  perform- 
ance that  crowded  the  building  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  proved  to  be  not 
only  an  artistic  but  a  financial  success. 
In  1887,  in  honour  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  jubilee  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  he  also  gave  a  special  perform- 
ance and  in  190 1  at  the  reception  of  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales  he  conducted 
by  command  the  gala  musical  perform- 
ances with  enlarged  orchestra  and 
chorus. 

For  the  opening  of  the  Massey  Music 
Hall  in  1894,  by  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hart  A.  Massey — the  donor  of  the  build- 
ing— Dr.  Torrington  conducted  the  im- 
mortal Handel's  "Messiah"  as  an  appro- 
priate inauguration.  In  1907  he  resigned 
from  the  position  of  organist  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church  and  decided  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  but  be- 
ing offered  a  similar  engagement  by  the 
trustees  of  the  High  Park  Methodist 
Church  at  West  Toronto,  he,  after  due 
consideration,  accepted  the  proposal  and 
is  now  occupying  the  organist's  stool  and 
controlling  one  of  the  foremost  choirs  of 
Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  bestowed 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  in  recognition 
of  his  prolonged  and  valuable  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  upbuilding  of  music 
in  Canada. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  great 
and  active  career  of  the  veteran  musi- 
cian of  Canada ;  the  man  who  came 
when    the    hour    said,    "We    need    vou," 
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and  who  by  his  coming  has  demonstrated 
to  us  that  the  call  was  not  a  vain  one, 
but  on  the  contrary  ;  by  his  deeds,  and 
the  results  he  has  produced,  compels  us 
to  offer  to  him  a  tribute  of  appreciation. 
which,  however  it  may  be  lacking  in  its 
shortcomings    of    expression,    is    at    all 


titled  to  rank  among  the  most  advanced 
teaching  institutes  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
and  in  all  the  more  important  branches 
of  musical  education  may  be  favourably 
compared  with  the  great  schools  which 
have  existed  for  decades  in  the  States 
and  on  the  Continent.     The  work  done 


Dr.  Torrington's  Library 


events,  sincere  in  the  very  best  meaning 
of  the  word. 

The  Toronto  College  of  Music  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Torrington  in  1888  and 
has  had  a  continued  and  ever-growing 
attendance.  As  the  number  of  students 
increase  so  has  the  staff  of  teachers  to 
be  added   to.     The   College  is   well   en- 


in  promulgating  the  art,  and  the  love  of 
the  art  of  music,  cannot  be  well  over- 
estimated, and  it  is  only  in  such  insti- 
tutions that  the  ambitious  student  can 
secure  that  real  musical  environment  that 
will  ecpiip  him  with  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  musical  life. 


Few  who  know  Dr.  Torrington,  "the  father  of  music  in  Toronto,"  can  call  up  his 
image  in  anything  but  a  frock  coat.  To  the  thousands  he  has  drilled  in  chorus,  choir, 
and  solo  work  he  is  nothing  if  not  autocratic.  But  there  is  one  young  lady  who  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  him  in  either  garb  or  mood  so  well  known  to  the  public. 
She  is  his  little  grandchild,  and  to  her  mandate  he  bows.  In  New  Ontario,  where  all 
the  two  and  a  half  years  of  her  life  have  been  spent,  coats  that  reach  the  knees  are 
overcoats.  Her  much  loved  "G'anpa"  must  be  made  comfortable  now  that  she  holds 
sway  in  the  College  of  Music.  No  sooner  does  Dr.  Torrington  enter  the  home 
precincts  than  he  is  greeted  with:  "Tate  off  you  tote,  G'anpa;  tate  off  you  tote!" 
Obedient  to  that  one  small  insistent  little  lady,  the  Prince  Albert  is  laid  aside,  and  now 
callers  are  continually  surprised  by  being  granted  audience  with  the  Music  Master 
in  a  sack  coat. 


Advertising  a  City 

By  Percy  F.  Godenrath 


rO  charter  an  ocean-going  steamer, 
the  Rupert  City,  and  engage  a 
regiment  of  citizen  soldiery  for 
the  purpose  of  dedicating  an 
Arch  in  a  neighbouring  city  of  a  foreign 
country  was  the  crowning  achievement  of 
a  series  of  brilliant  publicity  schemes  car- 
ried out  by  the  Vancouver  Tourist  Asso- 
ciation at  Seattle  during  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  No  city  on  this 
continent  has  obtained,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  so  much  lasting  advertising 
as  the  City  of  Vancouver,  Western  Ca- 
nada's metropolis  in  the  making.  The 
citizens  of  Vancouver,  when  the  proposi- 
tion of  advertising  was  first  mooted  by 
the  Tourist  Association,  came  loyally  to 
its   support,    and    within    a    few    weeks 


raised  twenty  thousand  odd  dollars,  [as 
a  guarantee  fund  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  exploitation  not  only  of  the  home  city, 
but  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
has  several  weeks  more  to  run.  but  there 
is  today  not  a  business  man  in  Vancou- 
ver who  has  not  been  visibly  affected  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger  by  the  sub- 
stantial volume  of  new  business  brought 
to  his  store,  his  hotel,  his  livery  stable, 
or  his  office  as  the  case  may  be,  and  not 
only  has  the  campaign  proved  an  imme- 
diate financial  success  for  the  amount  in- 
vested, but  has  placed  Vancouver  in  the 
limelight  of  publicity  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  vears  to  come  the  work  of  the 
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How  the  Seattle  Star's  Cartoonist  sizes  up  a  few  Vancouver  "Live  Wires" 


Tourist  Association  will  be  felt  effectu- 
ally. Crowded  hotels,  dozens  of  sight- 
seeing tally-hos  and  big  electric  carry- 
alls continually  packed,  and  "S.R.O." 
signs  at  theatres  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment— all  testify  to  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  achieved  bv  the  Associa- 


tion  for  the  "Terminal  City." 

To  enumerate  the  methods  by  which 
the  Tourist  Association  attracted  these 
visitors,  investors  and  new  permanent 
citizens  on  the  one  hand  and  heralded 
world-wide  the  name  "Vancouver"  on 
the      other,      there      was     primarily      a 
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liberal  use  of  printer's  ink,  supplemented 
by  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  Arch 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Marion 
Streets  in  Seattle,  bearing  the  legend 
"Welcome  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Vancouver,  B.C."  This  Arch  was  so 
centrally  located  in  the  Exposition  City, 
and  of  such  beautiful  lines  that  it  at- 
tracted daily  the  attention  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pedestrians  visiting  the  Ex- 
position, besides  being  seen  by  other 
thousands  of  visitors  from  the  street 
cars  which  passed  the  Arch  at  the  rate 
of  eighty-four  cars  to  the  hour.  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Arch,   the  Van- 


ing  for  four  months  offering  sight-seers 
inducements  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
British  City. 

Besides  the  publication  of  different 
pamphlets,  folders,  guides,  the  use  of  bill 
boards  and  large  panoramic  views,  every 
week  saw  brief  sketches  on  Vancouver  in 
the  leading  Seattle  dailies.  The  theatre 
programmes  too  carried  bright  talks,  and 
even  the  Tacoma  "sight-seeing"  excur- 
sion tickets  and  the  announcers  were 
made  good  use  of  to  advertise  Van- 
couver. 

Tourist  and  information  bureaus  of  the 
various  trunk  railways  entering  Seattle, 
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One  Hundred  Stands  of  24-Sheet  Posters 


couver  Tourist  Association  lias  main- 
tained offices  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing literature  and  giving  information  to 
Exposition  visitors  to  induce  them  to 
visit  Vancouver  before  returning  home. 

Embraced  in  the  publicity  scheme  was 
the  preparation  of  scorces  of  illustrated 
articles  which  were  supplied  to  the  press 
by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and 
printed  as  "news,"  and  in  its  various 
publications,  such  as  the  "Fair  That  Will 
He  Ready,"  all  containing  crisp  infor- 
mation on  Vancouver. 

In  Seattle,  one  hundred  stands  of  24- 
sheet   posters   gave   a   continuous   show- 


the  Canadian,  the  Vancouver  World,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  buildings  at 
the  Exposition  grounds  all  carried  print- 
ed matter  setting  forth  the  opportunities 
Vancouver  has  for  the  tourist,  the  in- 
vestor, the  manufacturer  and  the  work- 
ing man. 

But  the  greatest  feat  of  this  campaign, 
which  placed  it  in  the  sphere  of  an  in- 
ternational effort,  was  the  Dedication  of 
the  Arch  on  August  21st,  and  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  City  of  Seattle,  the  news 
of  which  was  not  only  covered  by  tele- 
graph in  the  press  of  the  continent,  but 
was  featured     in     the     daily     papers  in 
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Seattle  with  illustrations.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  picture  post  cards  of  the 
Arch  have  been  sold  by  dealers  and  in 
addition  to  the  thousands  that  will  be 
made  by  amateur  photographers,  will  for 
many  months  carry  on  a  quiet  but  effec- 


principal  credit  is  due  is  Dr.  Elliott  S. 
Rowe.  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the 
Tourist  Association.  Dr.  Rowe,  a  few 
months  ago,  was  practically  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  exploitation  and  publicity,  but 
he  has  what  in  my  opinion  is  so  needful 


"Being  a  big,  brainy  man." 


tjve  campaign  for  the  benefit  and  added 
glory  of  Vancouver. 

The  man  to  whose  genius  and  ability 
for  creating  and  carrying  out  so 
thorough  and  systematic  a  campaign  the 


for  the  ideal  publicity  man — a  charming 
personality  and  splendid  platform  abil- 
ity. I  icing  a  big.  brainy  man.  it  was 
not  long  before  he  mastered  the  details 
of   the  game,   and   proved   by   this   cam- 
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paign  at  Seattle  his  capacity  to  originate 
clever  ideas,  and  his  executive  ability  to 
carry  them  to  a  successful  finish.  His 
was  the  master  mind,  and  to  him  the 
City  and  the  Province  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  can  never  truly  be  paid — 
for  he  has  made  good. 

To  the  loyaity  of  those  enterprising 
citizens  of  which  the  Vancouver  Tour- 
ist Association  is  the  guiding  spirit — the 
men  who  furnished  the  necessary  sinews 


— every  credit  is  also  due,  particularly 
to  the  President,  F.  J.  Proctor  and  his 
active  associates,  who  backed  the  Doc- 
tor in  this  campaign  of  exploitation, 
which  has  placed  Vancouver  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  two  continents,  and 
made  it  the  Mecca  this  season  of  count- 
less thousands  of  tourists,  who  in  turn 
go  forth  as  earnest  missionaries  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  its  intrinsic  worth  and  fu- 
ture o-reatness. 


POTENTIAL  CANADA 
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At  the  Rainbow's  Tip 

By  Cy  Warman 


W 


HEN  the  twin  strands  of  steel 
that  make  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  shall  have  been  arched 
across  the  curving  contour  of 
this  continent,  descriptive  writers  will 
find  pleasurable  employment  trying  to 
picture  Prince  Rupert,  the  Golden  City 
which  is  being  built  at  the  Rainbow's 
Tip. 

And  when  it  has  been  painted  and 
pictured  and  painted  again,  and  the  west- 
bound traveller,  watching  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  train  that  has  been  travelling 
for  the  last  two  hundred  miles  along 
the  scenic  shores  of  the  Skeena  River, 
rounds  the  shoulder  of  the  last  mountain 
and  has  flashed  before  him  the  Real 
Thing,  he  will  own  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, not  with  the  picture,  but 
with  the  poor  painters. 


Then,  as  the  train  sweeps  on  along 
the  shaded  shore  of  the  land-locked  har- 
bour, his  quickened  gaze  will  pick  up 
the  wide  road  to  the  open  sea,  the  broken, 
sea-washed,  snow-capped  ranges  and  the 
far  green  islands  that  dot  the  deep. 

Two  miles  further  on,  still  following 
the  shore  line,  he  finds  another  slight 
curve ;  above  him  the  growing  city,  and 
below  the  widening  harbour  where  black 
whales  frolic  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  docks.  Here  the  train  slows  and 
stops  at  the  new  gateway  to  the  West. 

From  his  hotel  the  traveller  will  look 
out  across  the  harbour — a  mile  wide  and 
fourteen  miles  long — over  an  apparently 
endless  reach  of  island-studded  sea,  with 
many  open  trails  through  which  sweep 
the  tempering  tides  whose  current  cradles 
the  warm  Chinook  winds  which  are  the 
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The  Start  of  Prince  Rupert— 1 907 


breath  and  life  of  this  new  northern  Em- 
pire, whose  front  dour,  looking  West, 
opens  on  the  back  garden  of  the  Orient. 

But  now  and  again  the  charmed  eye 
of  the  tourist  will  travel  back  to  the  first 
view  and  linger  upon  the  soft  outlines 
of  the  wave-washed  islands  that  hover 
on  the  horizon — the  silent  sentinels  of 
the  sea. 

While  this  near  view  is  not  so  grand 
or  so  awe-inspiring  as  the  one  which  in- 
cludes high  ranges  and  the  far-off 
wooden  isles,  it  is  exceedingly  appealing 
and  beautiful.  Here  the  traveller  may 
sojourn  for  a  fortnight,  making  daily 
sorties  by  sad  or  steam  or  electric  launch, 
finding  strange  waters  or  new  scenes  al- 
most   every  day. 

Much  is  made  of  an  Eastern  stream 
whose  waters  fall  either  way  twice  a 
day;  but  here,  in  the  chain  of  lakes, 
linked  by  narrow,  twisting  channels, 
which  form  a  horseshoe-shaped  water- 
way around  Kaien  Island,  the  ocean  tides 
entertain  the  traveller  in  a  novel  way. 

When  the  rising  tide  collides  with 
Kaien  Island  it  rushes  into  the  harbour. 
sweeps  past  the  city,  surges  and  sobs 
through  the  dock  piles,  swirls  round  the 
island,  and  enters  the  narrows  that  link 
the    lakes,    creating    a    series    of    rapids 


that  shame  Lachine,  and  give  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  White  Horse 
Rapids  on  the   Yukon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  splitting  tide 
surges  into  Porpoise  Harbour,  south  of 
the  island,  setting  the  porpoise  playing 
like  free  wild  horses  in  a  hill-girt  vale  ; 
rushes  on  into  Lake  W'ainwright,  and, 
when  Wainwright  is  wild,  sweeps 
through  another  narrow  channel,  creat- 
ing a  current  that  would  make  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  seem  tame  as  the  drip- 
pings from  a   rain  trough. 

Here  now,  in  the  open  waters  of  Lake 
Morse,  the  tides  meet.  The  clam  dig- 
gers, hearing  the  roar  of  the  on-rushing 
rapids,  shuttle  back  up  the  shelving 
shore.  The  Indian  woman,  whose  wild 
heart  hurries  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing conflict,  watches  the  quick  waves 
with  a  curiosity  common  to  her  sex.  The 
soaring  seagull,  catching  her  off  her 
guard,  descends,  softly  as  a  falling  snow- 
flake,  picks  a  clam  from  the  basket  at 
her  back,  and,  laughing  softly  to  him- 
self over  the  consummate  conceit  and 
astounding  stupidity  of  the  human  ani- 
mal, soars  away  up  over  the  shore  trees, 
drops  his  clam,  whirls  and  dives  after 
it,  arriving  just  in  time  to  pick  up  the 
broken  shell  and  extract  the  prize. 
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Prince  Rupert — Spring  of  1908 


Now,  like  a  collision  of  opposing 
trains,  the  tides  meet,  roar  and  wrestle, 
surge  and  struggle,  until  the  erstwhile 
quiet  bosom  of  the  placid  lake  is  heav- 
ing like  the  surface  of  a  tempest-tossed 
sea.  With  increasing  fury  the  fight  goes 
on.  Like  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  who  met 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  they  seem 
so  evenly  matched  that  they  must  either 
flee  cr  fall  together. 

In  the  meantime  the  ocean  tide  has 
turned,  and,  swirling  seaward,  tugs  at 
the  skirts  of  the  contending  forces  until, 
hearing  the  call  of  the  sea,  they  turn 
and  race  back,  each  over  the  same  trail 
by  which  it  reached  the  little  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  hills. 

Mother-iike,  the  mother  ocean  receives 
them,  forgives  them,  and  enfolds  them 
once  more  in  her  ample  arms. 

The  old  Indian,  ruminating  over  the 
futility  of  the  fight,  bends  to  her  task. 
The  soaring  seagull,  seeing  she  is  busy, 
helps  himself  to  another  clam,  while  the 
tourist  drifts  back  to  his  hotel  on  the 
returning  tide. 

THE  FUTURE. 

In  picturing  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
resources  of  the  surrounding  country, 
a  writer  recently  declared  that  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles  the   forest 


will  produce  timber  enough  to  keep 
twenty-five  modern  mills  busy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  easy  grades  from  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces to  the  Pacific  will  open  a  new 
outlet  for  the  products  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia ;  the  wheat 
will  then  flow  "East"  by  the  western 
trail  to  the  ( )rient,  the  surplus  going  via 
the  Panama  canal  to  the  European 
markets. 

The  mineral  possibilities  of  Northern 
B.  C.  are  amazing — gold  in  the  Ominica 
district,  silver-lead  in  the  Babine  Range, 
sopper  on  the  Telkwa  and  coal  — ioo 
square  miles  of  it  already  staked  out — 
on  the  Bulkley  and  Morin  rivers. 

Any  mention  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  New  Empire  to  be  opened  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  incomplete  with- 
out reference  being  made  to  the  copper 
and  coal  deposits  on  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  and  the  copper,  silver  and  gold 
found  and  now  being  developed  on  Ob- 
servatory Inlet  and  Portland  Canal.  In 
addition  to  tbese  the  great  placer  fields 
of  the  Canadian  Yukon  will  find  in 
Prince  Rupert  the  wholesale  centre 
where  their  supplies  will  be  purchased 
and  to  which  their  gold  will  be  shipped. 
It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  mineral 
resources  alone  of  the  district  of  which 
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Prince  Rupert  is  the  natural  centre  are 
enough  to  make  a  great  city. 

Prince  Rupert  is  destined  to  be  the 
Gloucester  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
within  a  few  miles  of  its  beautiful  har- 
bour lie  the  greatest  halibut  banks  of 
the  world. 

From  these  banks  millions  of  pounds 
of  these  excellent  fish  are  now  taken  and 
carried  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles, 
and  from  there  shipped  to  eastern  mar- 
kets by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  Railways.  On  the  completion 
1  if  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  this 
industry,  which  is  now  in  its  infancy, 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
and  give  employment  not  only  to  the 
Railway  Company  and  its  employees,  but 


The  canned  salmon  industry  ranks 
among  the  leading  industries  of  this 
section,  but  in  the  last  few  days  cold 
storage  plants  have  been  installed  with 
excehent  results,  and  by  the  time  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  com- 
pleted refrigerators  will  hold  and  refri- 
gerator cars  will  carry  and  deliver  this, 
the  king  of  fish  foods,  to  the  tables  of 
the  people  of  the  L  nited  States  and  Ca- 
nada, in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West, 
and  in  fact  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  license  has  been  granted  to  estab- 
lish a  whaling  station  within  a  few  miles 
of  Prince  Rupert  which  will  be  an  im- 
portant industry  and  feeder  to  the  city, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  more  whales 
abound  and  have  been  taken  in  the 
waters  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 


Along  Prince  Rupert's  Waterfront — 1909 


to  hundreds  of  fishermen  and  labourers 
who  will  have  their  homes  in  Prince  Ru- 
pert. At  the  present  time  a  company 
capitalized  for  $400,000.00  is  arranging 
to  engage  in  this  industry  with  head- 
quarters at  Prince  Rupert. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Prince  Rupert 
lies  the  Skeena  River,  one  of  the  great- 
est salmon  rivers  of  the  world.  The  pre- 
sent season  the  pack  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  200,000  cases,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
ceeds one  million  dollars,  which  gives 
employment  to  at  least  five  thousand 
people  during  the  canning  season.  In 
this  industry  alone  Prince  Rupert  will 
have  a  feeder  of  vast  importance. 


during  the  time  the  whaling  stations 
have  been  in  operation  than  in  any  other 
waters  in  the  world.  In  fact,  during  the 
winter  months  whales  abound  in  the 
waters  of  Prince  Rupert  Harbour ;  these, 
with  all  other  fish  industries,  including 
cod,  herring  and  oolachan,  now  only  in 
their  infancy,  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
growth  and  advancement  and  will  be  a 
great  factor,  not  only  in  building  up 
this  city,  but  as  a  source  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment to  the  fishermen,  merchants, 
steamboat  owners,  labourers  and  others, 
who  will  purchase,  rent  and  have  their 
homes  in  Prince  Rupert. 


A  City  of  Surprises 

By  Ernest  McGaffey 


VICTORIA,  Vancouver  Island,  is  a 
city  of  surprises.  It  has  in  its 
surroundings  a  marvellous  beau- 
ty of  sea,  sky,  and  outlook  gen- 
erally. Its  harbor,  as  entered  from  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  brings  the  ves- 
sels entering  its  port  quite  into  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Close  to  this  harbor  rises 
the  Parliament  Building,  and  its  adja- 
cent buildings,  stately  in  their  dignity  and 
architectural  splendor.  And  directly 
fronting  the  harbor  is  the  Empress 
Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the 
world,  while  the  Court  House  and  Cus- 
tom House  stand  to  the  left  of  the  har- 
bor. Here  at  a  glance  one  sees  the  ad- 
juncts of  a  Capital  City,  a  city  known 
and  famed  among  travellers  and  tour- 
ists, and  a  city  whose  Custom  House  and 
Post  Office  edifices  show  the  commercial 
importance  of  a  growing  metropolis. 

A  ten  minutes'  ride  from  Government 
street  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  resi- 
dence districts,  brings  one  in  touch  with 
homes  wThose  beautv  is  a  source  of  de- 


light to  the  eye  and  wonder  to  the  mind. 
Miles  on  mhes  of  beautiful  residences 
rise,  each  distinct  in  its  own  style  of 
architecture,  and  each  surrounded  by 
spacious  grounds,  where  the  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  and  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  nature-lover  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  surroundings  a  dream 
of  loveliness. 

Some  of  these  homes  are  land-marks 
in  the  city,  and  every  foot  of  ground  has 
been  divided  into  lawns  and  flower  beds, 
orchards  and  shrubberies,  hedges  and 
shaded  walks,  until  the  effect  is  one  of 
extreme  old-world  finish.  Other  resi- 
dences may  be  of  more  recent  origin,  and 
show  where  the  land  is  gradually  being 
changed  from  its  more  pristine  condi- 
tion, into  a  state  of  cultivation.  These 
homes  are  one  of  the  sources  of  pride 
to  every  true  Victorian.  The  city  is  in- 
deed, one  of  trees,  flowers,  hedges, 
lawns,  and  shrubberies,  for  however 
small  the  home  may  be,  in  even  the  out- 
lying- districts,  there  is  always  a  reminder 
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that  a  love  for  the  beautiful  has  been 
roused  in  the  residents,  generally,  and 
that  the  beautifying  of  the  home  is  one 
of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
people. 

Many  of  these  homes  are  situated  in 
districts  adjacent  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
as  remarkable  as  these  suburban  dis- 
tricts are  for  their  present  beauty,  there 
is  a  future  before  them  as  yet  undreamed 
of,  and  which  will  one  day  make  Vic- 
toria's suburbs  the  most  exquisite  in  the 
world.  Wherever  the  sea  comes  there 
follows  the  romance,  the  glint  of  sails, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  cries 
of  the  wandering  sea-fowl,  the  tang  and 
vigor  of  salt  breezes,  the  mystery  and 
the  magic  of  the  ocean. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  all  this  beauty 
is  the  commercial  side.  Manufactories, 
mills,  great  warehouses,  where  merchan- 
dising and  shipping  has  been  carried  on 
for  scores  of  years, — meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor,  and  the  shipping  and  busi- 
ness interests  everywhere  show  the  in- 
evitable trend  to  Victoria  of  commercial 
interests.  There  are  a  number  of  ship- 
yards where  many  steamers  used  in  the 
coasting  trade  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  vessels  used  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  inner  harbors  the  seal- 
ing fleets  equip  for  their  industry,  and 
the  future  of  ship-building  is  something 
which  holds  incalculable  opportunities  in 
its  outlook.  There  is  no  ctiy  in  the 
North-west  so  favourably  located  for 
manufacturing ;  there  is  no  city  in  the 
North-west  so  favourably  located  for 
manufacturing ;  there  is  no  city  in  the 
North-west  so  certainly  destined  to  be  a 
colossal  shipping  point  for  the  far  East, 
the  Western  coast,  and.  when  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  completed,  through  to 
Europe  in  that  direction.  Victoria,  in 
one  sense,  is  just  awakening  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  duties,  its  possibilities,  and 
its  responsibility.  It  is  no  longer  the 
tourist  city  alone  :  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  a  city  where  the  sightseer 
may  view  the  beautiful  and  the  unusual, 
under  skies  of  brightest  sunshine,  and  a 
climate  unsurpassed,  but  a  city  which 
progress  has  marked  for  its  own.  Al- 
ready, in  Victoria  and  the  entire  island, 
this  prescience  of  approaching  power  has 


been  felt,  and  action  has  been  taken  to 
crystalize  this  feeling  into  practical  con- 
creteness. 

British  Columbia's  capital  has  entered 
the  Marathon  race  with  the  cities  of  the 
great  North-west.  She  will  neither  fal- 
ter nor  fail.  Back  of  her  is  the  Island, 
with  its  truly  marvellous  natural  ad- 
vantages and  resources,  the  mere  cate- 
gory of  which  would  take  pages  ;  back 
of  her  also,  is  the  strong  common  sense 
and  courage  of  a  people  of  whom  it  can 
be  said  truly,  history  has  no  double  to 
their  achievements. 

To  diverge  again,  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  this  western  capital  is  her 
public  parks.  Here  the  wisdom  of  the 
citizens  has  been  shown  in  leaving  most 
of  the  country  in  its  original  beauty.  The 
result  is,  that  you  will  find  nowhere  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  such  a 
park  as  the  Gorge  park,  or  such  an  un- 
tarnished view  of  nature's  primeval  mag- 
nificence as  the  straits  and  snow-clad 
mountain-tops  of  the  ( )lympic  Range  as 
seen  from  the  hills  in  Beacon  Hili  park. 
Here  the  Scotch  broom  flashes  into  a 
golden  storm  of  blossoms  in  the  summer 
months,  and  here  the  green  grass  fol- 
lows down  to  the  sea,  starred  with  lark- 
spur, buttercups,  daisies,  and  other  flow- 
ers. Here  all  day  long  the  sun  shines 
over  bay  and  inlet,  over  beach  and  rocky 
cliff,  while  further  in  shore  gigantic  firs 
stretch  cloud  ward  in  a  majesty  of  their 
own. 

The  stores  and  public  buildings  of  Vic- 
toria, the  hotels  and  schools,  the  places 
of  interest  and  amusement :  theatres, 
museums,  etc.,  are  all  in  keeping  with  a 
growing  and  beautiful  city.  The  hotels 
in  the  residence  districts,  really  sea-side 
resorts  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are 
celebrated  for  their  accommodations  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  recreation 
of  every  kind.  In  the  suburbs  are  fa- 
mous golf  links  at  both  Oak  Bay  and 
Macaulay  Point,  and  golfing  can  be  en- 
joved  the  vear  round,  because  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  The  roads  run- 
ning out  in  every  direction,  have  added 
to  Victoria's  attractions  as  an  ideal  resi- 
dence city,  for  its  citizens,  whether  tak- 
ing to  motoring  or  driving,  to  cycling 
or  pedestrianism,  can  always  depend  up- 
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on  the  excellence  of  the  highways.  Vic- 
toria is  a  city  where  the  visitor  can  find 
many  places  of  interest  which  can  be 
reached,  also,  by  launches  and  sail  boats, 
by  steamer  or  even  by  skiffs,  and  the 
waters  adjacent  to  it,  particularly  in  the 
Summer  months,  are  bright  with  canvas, 
and  busy  with  the  sound  of  launches  and 
oars  that  carry  the  sight-seers  through 
the  windings  of  many  a  pleasant  inlet, 
and  around  the  islands  that  dot  the  im- 
mediate shores. 

The  educational  facilities  too  have 
gained  the  commendation  of  scholars 
who  come  as  far  as  from  Japan  and 
China,  to  attend  the  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  private  colleges  and  aca- 
demies of  the  Capital. 

The  city  will  have  a  number  of  special 
attractions  this  fall,  matters  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  Island, 
and  of  Canada,  but  which  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  a  great  many  visitors  from 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at 
Seattle,  and  from  the  United  States.  A 
provincial  exhibition  from  September  20 
to  September  25  inclusive,  is  expected  to 
give  six  days  of  genuine  education  and 
amusement,  and  will  have  many  novel 
features  of  interest  to  offer. 

(  )ne  of  the  remarkable  features  con- 
cerning Victoria,  and  one  which  has  made 


it  a  citv  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  sunshine  during  the 
course  of  the  year  than  in  any  other 
citv  in  the  North-west,  yet  the  days  are 
pleasant,  and  the  nights  cool. 

Taken  in  all  its  different  accomplish- 
ments and  possibilities,  remembering  its 
pre-eminent  advantages,  and  its  sur- 
rounding country,  rich  in  resources  and 
promise ;  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  paramount  city  of  the 
"Last  West"  ;  figuring  its  undoubted  im- 
portance as  a  shipping  and  commercial 
port ;  granting,  as  beyond  dispute,  its 
glories  of  climate,  of  surroundings,  of  at- 
tractions, which  need  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  admired, — and  you  have  Victoria,  the 
city  of  surprises.  A  city  for  the  in- 
vestor, for  the  practical  business  man, 
for  the  homeseeker,  for  the  man  of  en- 
ergv  and  determination.  A  city  whose 
possibilities  have  as  yet  been  only  par- 
tially indicated.  A  city  where  the  hand 
of  progress  is  already  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  where  the  march  forward  has 
begun,  not  to  end  until  Victoria  takes 
her  rightful  rank  as  the  queen  city  of 
the  farthest  West,  with  steel  bands  join- 
ing her  Island  stronghold  to  the  Main- 
land, her  gates  opening  wide  to  welcome 
the  advent  of  a  new  and  glorious  future. 


The  Pacific  War  of  19 JO 

By  Chas  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
VICTORIA    BOMBARDED. 

To  keep  the  peace   from  hour  to  hour, 

'Tis  generally  conceded, 
Our   Navy's   overwhelming  power 

In   readiness   is  needed ! 
And  Britain's  fleet  must  ever  be. 

The  Empire's  great  protection  : 
Submitting   nowhere   on   the   sea 

To  challenge  or  correction ! 

It  may  be,  as  our  rulers  say. 

We  need  not  fear  invasion  : 
But  Patriots  think  the  wisest  way, 

Is  to  prepare   against  occasion ! 
So    shall    British    arms    across    the    sea, 

Wherever   shines   the   sun : 
By  Britain's  standard,  prove  that  we 

In  heart  and  soul  are  one. 

—  (Anon) 

The  great  naval  victory  of  Beechey 
Head,  culminating  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Oiwake  by  torpedoing,  gave  the  Ca- 
nadian fleet  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing' good  for  evil  and  nearlv  a  thousand 
Japanese  were  saved  from  the  sinking 
ship.  Amongst  those  rescued  was  a 
Swiss  of  the  name  of  Giroux,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  citizen  of  Vancouver, 
and  that  he  had  been  captured  whilst 
crossing  from  China.  On  arriving  at 
Victoria  he  was  given  his  liberty  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
a  prominent  German  merchant  named 
Schenke,  where,  later  in  the  day  arrived 
also  a  gentleman  who,  although  bear- 
ing little  outward  appearance  of  his  na- 
tionality, was  actually  Japanese  by  birth, 
and  head  of  the  Mikado's  Intelligence 
Department  in  Canada, — Colonel  Pekah 
by  name ;  thus  the  same  trio  of  spies  who 
were  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the 
first    chapter    again    meet    on    Canadian 


soil   to   carry   out   the   plans    formulated 
at  their  previous  meeting. 

Giroux,  who  was  ostensibly  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  had  on  this  occasion 
been  sent  with  final  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Japanese  Army 
Corps, — or  perhaps  we  may  better  call 
it  the  Secret  Expeditionary  Force — 
which  for  years  past  had  been  spread- 
ing throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States  where  some  70,000  Japanese  were 
established :  the  instructions  being  to 
mobilize  without  delay  and  to  secretly 
concentrate  on  the  United  States  bor- 
der line  ;  also  to  capture  Calgary,  Mc- 
Leod,  Lethbridge,  and  all  strategic 
points  thence  northward — seizing  and 
holding,  or  destroying  the  railway  lines 
and  every  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. Colonel  Pekah  (the  spy)  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and 
instructed,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
pending  further  orders.  He  was  also 
informed  that  Admiral  Baron  Saka- 
moto, with  Vice- Admirals  Ijuin  and  Ya- 
mada  had  decided  to  bombard  Victoria 
forthwith  and  thus  strike  terror  through- 
out Canada.  Pekah  thereupon  gave 
Giroux  dispatches  to  be  taken  to  Van- 
couver and  there  handed  to  the  Japanese 
officers :  he  himself  returning  east  by 
way  of  Seattle,  whilst  the  German 
Schenke  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Vic- 
toria and  notify  the  Japanese  Admirals 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Canadian 
forces  by  means  of  a  secret  signal  code 
brought  from  the  flagship  by  Giroux, 
who  also  informed  his  leader  that  in- 
structions had  been  given  that  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  should  be  spared  until 
earlv  morning  so  that  Schenke  could  be 
secreted  in  the  dome  by  a  Government 
emplovee  in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese : 
the  dispatch  also  stated  an  electric  launch 
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would  be  in  readiness  at  the  snap  fac- 
tory to  transfer  these  two  men  on  board 
the  fleet  when  necessary. 

Information  having  been  received  b\ 
wireless  informing  the  Premier  that  an 
"  overwhelming  armament  "  was  ap- 
proaching, a  council  of  war  met,  and  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  for 
the  British  Admiral  to  successfully  op- 
pose this  Armada  ;  whilst,  if  unopposed 
the  Japs  might  content  themselves  with 
occupying  Victoria,  thus  leaving  the  fleet 
for  further  defensive  operations  in  the 
Straits  of  <  ieorgia.  The  military  and 
naval  officers  being  unanimous  in  this 
opinion,  every  vessel  was  loaded  to  its 
inmost  capacity  with  ammunition  and 
military  stores,  together  with  all  portable 
guns  from  the  defences  at  Esquimalt, 
and  ordered  to  take  up  position  in  Haro 
Strait ;  meanwhile,  the  marine  engineer 
force  had  rapidly  extended  the  sub- 
marine-mine network  from  Beechey 
Head,  to  the  entrance  of  Victoria  Har- 
bour. 

Night  was  rapidly  approaching  as  the 
enemy's  mighty  fleet  was  sighted  from 
the  shore  ;  its  van  consisted  of  the  battle- 
ships Aki  (28.000  tons),  Okoyama  (20,- 
000),  Asa  (28,000),  Mikasa  (28,000), 
Akista   (28,000),  Tokyo   (28,000. 

Armoured  Cruisers — Ibuki  (20,000). 
Kamashi  (  18,000),  Xara  (9,800).  Ha- 
chinohe  (18,000).  Kosaka  (18.000), 
Kioto  (19,250),  Togo  (19.250),  Yoko- 
hama (19.250).  Hakone  (9,800),  Ya- 
kumo  (14,600).  Sendai  (14,800),  Hako- 
gate  (15,200),  Mukojima  (14,600). 

Admiral  Kingston  on  the  Queen 
(Capt.  Fraser)  late  Otsu ;  Commodore 
Pertram  on  the  King  Edward  VII  (Capt. 
Rogers),  formerly  ( )sama  ;  with  the  cap- 
tured cruisers  bearing  the  names  "Brit- 
ish Columbia  (Capt.  Kidd),  Alberta 
(Capt.  Carr).  Manitoba  (Capt.  McKen- 
zie),  Ontario  (Capt.  Chapman),  Saskat- 
chewan (Capt.  Tait),  Quebec  (Capt. 
Cray),  Xova  Scotia  (Capt.  Fletcher),*' 
were  off  Cadboro  Bay,  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  Haro  Strait  should  a  flying 
squadron  attempt  to  force  its  passage. 
Captain  Stuart  on  the  Revenge,  with  a 
fleet  of  eight  cruisers,  formed  a  second 
line  of  defence,  whilst  a  third  squadron 


consisting  of  the  damaged  Canadian 
vessels  was  held  in  reserve  off  Shawni- 
gan,  under  Commodore  Standon. 

The  enemy  were  fortunate  enough 
( probably  forewarned)  to  escape  the 
mechanical  mines  until  taking  up  posi- 
tion off  Pedder  Bay,  when  Major  Brock 
succeeded  in  sighting  the  second  class 
cruiser  Kasagi,  and  subsequently  her 
consort,  the  Murata,  both  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  his  submarine  mines. 

The  Inner  Harbour  had  previoush 
been  obstructed  by  the  sinking  of  a 
number  of  whalers,  sealers  and  similar 
vessels,  as  also  by  mines,  booms,  and 
nets  taken  from  the  captured  cruisers, 
thus  preventing  the  ingress  of  sub- 
marines or  torpedo  boats,  whilst  troops 
had  been  posted  at  all  points  wnere  a 
landing  was  possible;  the  enemy's 
scouts  discovering  Admiral  Kingston's 
cruiser  Meet,  the  six  battleships  steamed 
round  Conzales  Point,  compelling  him  to 
retreat  immediately.  Every  man  on 
board  was  eager  to  again  fight  the  en- 
emy, but  it  was  clear  to  the  Admiral 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  sacrifice  valu- 
able lives  and  risk  his  vessels  without 
ultimate  good,  for — to  quote  the  words 
of  a  provincial  Cabinet  Minister  in  1908 
— "Today  the  forts  of  Esquimalt  are 
falling  into  disrepair,  and  are  not  manned 
at  all.  The  whole  thing  has  gone  by 
the  boards." 

Even  the  most  sanguine  on  board  the 
British  vessels  knew  that  Victoria  was 
doomed  as  the  Japanese  Armada  steam- 
ed into  position  and  prepared  to  attack 
what  was  formerly  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific.  The  first  gun  was  fired  by  the 
Aki  battleship  at  7.43  p.m.  on  the  22nd 
December,  and  immediately  after  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Tokyo  and  Mikasa,  which 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  entrance 
to  Esquimalt  Harbour  near  Macaulay 
Point,  poured  a  hail  of  shell  from  their 
monster  guns  upon  the  green-covered 
mounds,  behind  which  were  concealed 
the  few  remaining  disappearing  guns 
formerly  maintained  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  Western  Met- 
ropolis of  Canada — other  vessels  attack- 
ing the  forts  on  MacXab's  and  St. 
George's  Islands. 
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The  picture  was  one  of  wondrous 
beauty  but  beyond  adequate  description, 
when  on  this  winter  night  darkness  fell 
upon  the  waters  so  blue,  calm  and  peace- 
ful ;  far  in  the  distance  glacier-covered 
peaks  gleamed  white  to  the  south  and 
east  in  the  moon's  bright  rays,  these  also 
lighting  up  a  city  of  stately  homes  situ- 
ated amidst  a  scene  of  beauty  peculiarly 
its  own.  But  the  silence  was  rudely 
broken  as  the  red  Mashes  from  the  battle- 
ships in  the  offing  suddenly  transformed 
the  arena  into  a  palpable  Hades ;  for  the 
twin  demons  of  pride  and  land-lust  had 
impelled  the  ruler  of  a  semi-barbarous 
nation  to  cross  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  and  thus  launch  his  forces  upon 
a  defenceless  city  regardless  of  the 
comity  of  nations ! 

The  peace  of  the  world  had  been  rude- 
ly broken,  and  the  Pacific  coast  (where 
for  years  commerce  had  reigned  su- 
preme)), was  now  transformed  into  a 
hell  of  sulphur,  smoke  and  shell.  The 
lurid  smoke  and  flash  from  the  cannon 
illuminated  every  surrounding  object, 
whilst  the  echoes  reverberated  on  every 
hand  as  the  hail  of  death  was  poured 
upon  the  devoted  fortress  ;  but  the  gar- 
rison responded  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
despair  which, — non-effective  as  it  was, 
upon  the  battleships — succeeded  in  sink- 
ing the  three  cruisers,  Kamashi,  Hachin- 
oke  and  Kioto.  Meanwhile  the  battle- 
ships Asa,  Okoyama,  and  Akista,  off 
Gonzales  Point,  and  the  Kosaka  and 
Togo  off  Hope  Pay,  commenced  the 
bombardment  of  Victoria. 

The  first  shell  burst  in  the  grounds  of 
Dunsmuir  Castle,  and  having  thus  estab- 
lished their  range  that  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings  with  its  turrets,  balconies,  and 
richly  ornate  architectural  proportions, 
became  within  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
minutes,  a  blazing  mass  of  ruins.  The 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city — Govern- 
ment Street — had  likewise  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  was  only  a  heap  of 
wrecked  buildings,  broken  telephone 
wires,  and  shattered  pavements  with 
yawning  holes  gaping  at  every  step.  The 
Postoffice  was  burning  furiously,  whilst 
the  beautiful  million-dollar  Empress 
Hotel  erected  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company   (one  of  the  finest  on 


the  continent)  had  become  a  mere  undis- 
tinguishable  pile  of  marble,  brick  and 
stone.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Japanese  knew,  practically  to  a  foot,  the 
situation  of  every  important  building,  for 
the  Court  House  was  next  attacked  and 
destroyed,  whilst  shortly  after  the  Exhi- 
bition Buildings  succumbed. 

A  systematic  bombardment  of  the 
shipyards  and  sawmills  followed,  until 
every  one  of  them  was  enveloped  by 
flames  which  served  to  illuminate  the 
country  for  miles  around.  The  beautiful 
Gorge  next  received  attention,  and  even 
churches  were  not  spared,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  and  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Church  were  the  next  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Carnegie 
Library  and  Dominion  Hotel  were  swept 
out  of  existence  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant, after  which  a  concentrated  fire  was 
maintained  upon  the  City  Hall  and  the 
Chinese  quarter. 

The  zone  of  attack  was  next  directed 
against  the  stately  homes  overlooking 
Oak  Bay,  and  avenue  after  avenue  was 
demolished  without  mercy.  The  hotels 
Dallas  and  King  Edward  were  shelled 
almost  simultaneously  later  on,  strange- 
ly enough  the  neighbourhood  of  James 
Bay  had  escaped  the  earlier  bombard- 
ment. A  few  minutes  after  midnight. 
when  the  conflagration  was  at  its  high- 
est, a  small  electric  launch  was  seen  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  landing  stage 
heading  for  the  nearest  of  the  Mikado's 
vessels,  and  immediately  after  the  Jap- 
anese batteries  ceased  firing. 

(  Note. — It  was  subsequently  ascertain- 
ed that  this  boat  conveyed  two  foreign 
residents  of  Victoria  on  board  the  Ku- 
moro  and  that  they  were  paid  spies  who 
had  been  directing  the  fire  from  the  Par- 
liament Buildings.) 

It  appeared  to  the  long-suffering  Can- 
adian force  as  though  the  enemy,  satis- 
fied with  the  destruction  already 
wrought,  intended  to  leave  the  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings and  the  three  museums  within  its 
precincts  intact,  but  little  did  they  know 
the  ruthless  character  of  the  foe. 

Eor  nearly  seven  hours  the  bombard- 
ment had  been  furiously  maintained  upon 
the  citv,  and  for  miles  in  everv  direction 
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roads  and  streets  were  piled  with  debris, 
while  corpses  lay,  both  scattered  and  m 
heaps,  on  every  hand ;  but  grateful  to 
heaven  the  soldiers  thanked  God  no  wo- 
man or  child  had  perished  although  they 
themselves  had  been  punished  most  ter- 
ribly, notwithstanding  that  every  possible 
shelter  had  been  made  the  most  of. 

Early  on  the  23rd  the  soldiers  were 
supplied  with  food  and  water,  but  scarce- 
ly had  they  commenced  to  eat  than  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  burst  forth  again 
with  greater  fury  ;  and  so  searching  wa.^ 
the  fire  that  it  speedily  became  evident 
that  the  Japanese  Admirals  were  ftnly 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  every  re- 
giment or  section,  as  also  the  general's 
scheme  of  defence. 

Sunrise  was  reflected  on  the  distant 
glaciers  of  Mount  Baker  when,  without 
warning  of  any  kind  a  hail  of  shell,  to 
which  all  former  efforts  appeared  weak 
and  insignificant,  struck  the  dome  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings;  this  was  followed 
by  a  tornado  which  razed  the  stately  and 
beautiful  fabric  to  the  ground,  even  mili- 


tary discipline  failing  to  restrain  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  of  the  troops. 

Xot  even  this  destruction  satisfied 
these  modern  vandals,  for  shed  and  shot 
rained  unceasingly  during  the  whole  of 
the  morning  although  the  burning  build- 
ing flared  upwards  as  though  a  volcano 
had  suddenly  burst  forth  ;  even  the  insen- 
sate stone  embankment  served  as  a  vent 
for  the  pent  up  fury  of  these  Oriental 
barbarians  whose  gun  fire  was  so  unerr- 
ing that  they  showed  themselves  able  to 
throw  their  missiles  with  such  precision 
as  to  pound  the  granite  blocks  into  pow- 
der foot  by  foot  at  their  pleasure. 

Lord  Macdonald,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  the  head-quarter  staff. 
watching  the  bombardment  in  stern  si- 
lence from  a  centrally  situated  point  be- 
tween Gordon  Head  and  Esquimalt,  near 
the  Victoria  &  Sidney  railway,  came  to 
the  conclusion  about  midnight  that,  al- 
though a  landing  by  the  Japs  might  he 
delayed  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives,  which  might  be  more  ef- 
fectively  employed   in  opposing  the   en- 
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emy  on  the  second  line  of  defence  al- 
ready carefully  organized,  and  prepared 
for  at  Cobble  Hill,  Shawnigan,  and  Sid- 
ney. 

The  original  plan  of  garrisoning  every 
building  and  opposing  a  landing  was 
therefore  discarded,  and  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  forts  and  arsenal  at  Esquimalt,  to 
prepare  for  evacuation  and  thorough  de- 
struction of  those  positions  at  a  given 
signal :  onlv  such  skilled  marksmen  be- 
ing retained  as  would  ensure  the  guns 
being  utilized  effectively  and  rapidly 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  men  were 
quietly  withdrawn,  entrained,  and  sent 
to  take  up  positions  assigned  them  by 
Gen.  Woolmer  Williams  and  his  staff 
at  Shawnigan. 

The  troops  lining  the  coast  received 
orders  at  12.30  and  commenced  to  si- 
lently withdraw  from  their  appointed 
positions  by  half  companies,  the  first 
leaving  immediately,  and  the  second  de- 
tachment at   1.30  a.m.  for  transportation 


to  Sidney  via  the  V.  &  S.  line.  Shortly 
before  3  a.m.  orders  were  received  at 
the  fortifications  to  entrain  the  majority 
of  the  gunners,  and  whatever  cannon  and 
other  war  materials  it  might  be  found 
possible  to  remove,  returning  the  enemy's 
fire  until  it  became  clear  that  a  landing 
was  meditated  when  every  gun  was  to 
be  spiked,  every  battery  blown  up  with 
explosives,  and  all  other  works,  stores, 
and  ammunition  effectually  destroyed ; 
the  small  garrison  left  to  effect  its  de- 
struction retreating  as  rapicby  as  possible 
to  Coldstream  by  means  of  the  Boys' 
Brigade  Automobile  Transportation  Ser- 
vice, there  to  await  orders.  Major-Gen- 
eral Frewin,  Commandant,  was  instruct- 
ed to  maintain  some  defence  ( unless  spe- 
cially ordered  otherwise  by  Aceto-oxy 
light)  until  it  was  certain  that  Japanese 
troops  were  being  embarked  for  the 
shore,  when  he  was  empowered  to  act  at 
his  own  discretion,  avoiding  however  all 
risk  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  capture 
men,   munitions,   or   fortifications   intact. 
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At  sunrise  Corporal  Garraway  of  the 
Boys'  Cyclist  Brigade,  brought  a  de- 
spatch to  Lord  Macdonald  from  Esqui- 
malt,  stating-  that  the  commanding  offi- 
cer had  completed  all  his  preparations 
and  only  awaited  the  order  to  destroy 
his  position.  Even  as  the  boy  handed 
this  message  to  the  General,  the  final  act 
was  commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  Buildings — presumably  the 
precursor  of  an  attack  in  force,  and  he 
was  speedily  sent  with  an  authority  to 
evacuate  and  destroy  the  fortifications 
without  further  orders.  At  8.50  the  cruis- 
ers in  the  harbour  entrance  had  embarked 
a  landing  force  estimated  at  over  6,000 
men  ;  the  cannonading  had  almost  ceas- 
ed, and  the  transport  flotilla  was  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  shore  when  the  bat- 
teries sent  forth  their  last  message  which 
destroyed  scores  of  boats  and  hundreds 
of  Japanese  soldiers. 

The  last  gun  had  been  fired  in  de- 
fence of  the  Capital  of  British  Col- 
umbia, and  at  9.05  a.m.  on  the  23rd  De- 
cember what  had  been  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Pacific  ceased  to  exist ;  for  batten- 
after  battery  was  blown  into  space,  with 
a  roar  that  was  heard  for  a  hundred 
miles,  as  the  great  magazines,  belching 
forth  smoke  and  flame,  scattered  the  de- 
bris far  and  wide. 

Xot  until  every  man  of  the  fighting 
force  had  entrained  did  Lord  Macdonald, 
the  Premier,  and  Lieut.-Governor  leave 
that  scene  of  desolation  escorted  by  a 
small  body  of  men  attached  to  the  In- 
telligence Corps,  under  command  of  Ma- 
jor   Rritan,   who   was   ordered    to    keep 


in  communication  with  the  troops  form- 
ing the  second  line  of  defence  at  Shaw- 
nigan  and  Cobble  Hill.  Lieut.-Cols. 
Duncan,  Shields  and  Todd  were  en- 
trenching the  advanced  lines,  and  these 
he  was  to  supply  with  information  as  to 
the  enemy's  movements ;  retiring  him- 
self before  the  Japanese  advance,  by 
means  of  the  light  engine  and  armoured 
car  left  at  his  disposal  which  had  been 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  the  de- 
struction of  bridges,  culverts,  and  the 
railwav  line  itself,  at  points  already 
mined   by   the   Engineer   Service   Corps. 

The  private  yacht  "Dolphin,"  convey- 
ing provincial  documents,  records,  and 
state  papers  ;  and  having  on  board  the 
Hon.  Miss  Hilliard  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Everitt,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  captured  by  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
recaptured  by  the  "Empress  of  India," 
and  to  whom  the  country  was  indebted 
for  all  that  was  known  of  the  Japanese 
plans, — had  been  ordered  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  at  Sid- 
ney, where  Major-General  Woolmer 
Williams  (chief  of  staff)  had  organized 
a  second  defensive  position. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  that  point,  a  council  was  held  on 
board  the  yacht,  when  the  gallant  Major- 
General  was  evidently  attracted  by  the 
statelv  woman,  whom,  some  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  known  as  a  girl  of  little 
personal  attraction  shortly  after  her  be- 
coming a  student  at  Girton  College ;  a 
strange  meeting,  which  was  destined  t<> 
affect  the  whole  current  of  their  lives. 
1  T11    he   continued) 
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Her  Strange  Infatuation 

By  Frank  H.  Sweet 
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NGAGED  to  Walter  Crosby? 
My  dear,  I  always  thought  she 
detested  him." 

"So  did  I.    So  did  everybody," 
said  Mrs.  Arlington,  very  dejectedly. 

"And  I  thought— well,  I  thought — 
Leslie  Scarborough,  you  know " 

"So  did  I.  So  did  everybody,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Arlington,  still  more  de- 
jectedly. 

"And  I  thought  you  perfectly  hated 
him?" 

"So  I  do,  Lady  Mary." 

"Then,  my  dear,  good  woman,  why 
don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it?"  I  asked, 
"Why  not  exert  a  mother's  authority?" 

"There's  no  such  thing  now-a-days," 
sighed  Mrs.  Arlington.  "And  Phyllis  is 
twenty-three  and  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  her  own." 

"And  Wralter  Crosby  has  not  as  many 
shillings,"  I  added.  "What  can  Phyllis 
see  in  him?  He  is  such  an  ugly  little 
man,  and  quite  twenty  years  her  senior. 
She  can't  love  him." 

"She  is  simply  infatuated  with  him," 
wailed  the  disconsolate  mother.  "Oh, 
do  try  what  you  can  do  with  her.  You 
have  such  a  way  with  girls.  She'll  be 
in  presently,  and  I'll  leave  you  alone 
with  her.  You  may  convince  her  she's 
making  a  great  mistake.  She  won't  lis- 
ten to  me." 

I  am  very  fond  of  girls  in  general, 
but  Phyllis  Arlington  was  never  a  great 
favourite  with  me.  She  is  a  pretty  girl, 
with  dark,  soulful  eyes,  a  wistful  mouth 
and  sweet  manners,  but  she  somehow  ir- 
ritates me.  She  has  not  the  faintest  sense 
of  humour,  and  is  altogether  too  im- 
mense and  highly-strung  to  be  in  touch 
with  me.  However,  I  promised  her 
mother  to  do  what  I  could,  and  I  kept 
my  promise  loyally,  though  I  cannot  say 


I  did  much  good.  Phyllis  seemed  more 
dreamy  than  ever,  and  her  large  eyes 
had  a  strange,  far-away  look  in  them  as 
she  assured  me  her  whole  heart  was  in 
her  engagement  to  Walter  Crosby,  and 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  break  it  off. 
So  I  could  only  tell  Mrs.  Arlington  that 
Phyllis  was  quite  infatuated,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  out  of  it. 

Leslie  Scarborough  was  one  of  my  fa- 
vorites, and  when  he  called  next  day  to 
claim  my  sympathy,  I  had  an  abundant 
stock  ready. 

"If  she  was  only  marrying  a  decent 
chap  I  could  bear  it  better,"  he  mourned, 
"but  Crosby  is  such  a  bounder,  you 
know,  Lady  Mary,  and — and  altogether 
the  last  fellow  on  earth  I  could  have 
imagined  her  choosing." 

"Yes,  indeed.  She  admires  tall  men," 
I  said,  glancing  affectionately  at  the  six 
feet  two  of  the  young  and  comely  man- 
hood opposite  me,  "and  dark  men,  and 
men  of  muscle  and  manly  tastes,  and  this 
man  is  little,  fair  and  effeminate.  His 
one  good  point  is  his  eyes.  He  has  fine 
eyes.'' 

Leslie  muttered  something  regarding 
his  rival's  eyes,  of  which  I  only  caught 
one  word. 

"Black?  No,  Leslie,  they  are  gray; 
not  very  large,  but  well  shaped,  and  very 
piercing.  When  did  he  and  Phyllis  get 
so  friendly?  I  didn't  think  they  ever 
saw  much  of  each  other." 

"They  were  thrown  very  much  to- 
gether in  those  confounded  private  thea- 
tricals at  Lady  Thornicroft's,  don't  you 
know?"  said  Leslie,  gloomily.  "Crosby 
stage-managed,  and  there  were  living  pic- 
tures, and  thought-reading,  and — oh,  all 
sorts  of  tommy-rot.  Crosby  is  clever  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  gave  a  show  of 
his  own — hypnotizing  people  into  making 
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fools  of  themselves.  Phyllis  is  peculiar- 
ly susceptible,  it  seems,  and  he  made  her 
do  just  as  he  liked." 

"I  wonder"" — it  was  the  idlest  remark 
possible,  for  I  was  not  thinking-  in  the 
least  what  I  was  saying — "1  wonder  if 
he  hypnotized  her  into  loving-  him?" 

Leslie  struck  the  table  a  violent  blow 
with  his  first.  It  was  a  small  table  with 
a  cup  of  tea  on  it,  and  the  blow  upset 
the  cup  and  spilt  my  tea,  but  Leslie  did 
not   apologize. 

"Lady  Alary,  you've  hit  it.'"  he  ex- 
claimed, oblivious  of  facts.  "Crisby  has 
hypnotized  that  poor  darling  into  loving 
him,  and  he'll  hypnotize  her  into  marry- 
ing him." 

"Nonsense!     The  thing  isn't  possible.'' 

"But  it  is.  I've  seen  him  do  queerer 
things  than  that.  And  look  here.  Lady 
Mary,  I'll  tell  you  something  that  wild 
horses  wouldn't  have  got  out  of  me  but 
for  what  you  said.  Phyllis" — he  paused, 
and  coloured  hotly,  then  went  on  with 
a  palpable  effort.  "1  feel  such  a  cad  to 
tell  it,  but  you'll  understand.  Phyllis 
had  all  but  accepted  me  before  those  the- 
atricals took  place.  We  had  no  quarrel, 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  one,  and  all 
at  once  she  cut  me  dead,  and  I  comdn't 
get  any  explanation.  At  first  I  thought 
some  one  had  told  lies  about  me,  and 
when  I  heard  of  her  engagement  to  Cros- 
by I  thought  I  knew  who  had  done  it. 
But  now.  I  believe  he  has  just  hypnotized 
her  into  loving  him  and  hating  me." 

"1  don't  know  anything  about  hypno- 
tism." I  said,  "but  won't  the  effect  wear 
i  iff  in  time  ?" 

"I  think  the  fellow  who  hypnotizes 
you  has  to  undo  it  somehow  or  other — 
makes  passes  the  other  way  round."  ex- 
plained Leslie,  not  very  lucidly.  "No 
one  else  can  do  it." 

"And,  of  course,  he  won't  re- 
lease   Phyllis   and   we   can't   make  him." 

Leslie  proposed  a  simple  and  direct 
method  of  inducing  Crosby  to  reverse  the 
passes,  but  I  did  not  think  it  practic- 
able. 

"Assault  and  battery  would  not  only 
complicate  matters,".  1  .observed.  "I 
dine  with  the  Arlington's  tonight,  and 
Mr.  Crosby  will  be  there.  T  will  study 
the    couple    closely,   and    if    you    drop    in 


tomorrow  afternoon  1  will  tell  you  if  the 
hypnotism  theory  looks  feasible." 

There  certainly  was  something  odd 
about  Phyllis  that  evening.  She  was 
more  dreamy  and  abstracted  than  ever, 
and  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  her 
little  fiance.  But  her  eyes  followed  him 
about  in  a  curious  way,  and  she  echoed 
his  opinions  almost  parrot-wise.  I  al- 
ways thought  Walter  Crosby  odious — 
and  I  have  excellent  reason  to  believe  he 
held  the  same  opinion  of  me — but  as  the 
betrothed  of  this  lovely  girl  he  seemed 
more  odious  than  ever.  He  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  proprietor ;  ordered  her  to  sing 
this,  or  not  to  play  that,  and  she  com- 
plied so  slavishly  as  to  make  me  think 
the  hypnotism  theory  had  some  show  of 
reason  in  it.  But  even  supposing  it  to 
be  correct,  I  did  not  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  so  I  told  Leslie  when  he  came 
the  next  day  for  my  report. 

Leslie  is  a  dear  boy,  and  everybody 
likes  him,  but  his  best  friends  could  not 
call  him  brilliant :  therefore,  I  must  re- 
gard his  next  idea  as  a  direct  inspira- 
tion from  the  god  of  love. 

"Lady  Alary,"  he  began  abruptly,  after 
a  long  and  gloomy  silence,  "Crosby  is 
chronically  hard  up.  If  we  could  get 
him  to  beiieve  that  Phyllis  had  lost  her 
moneys,  he  might  not  want  to  marry  her, 
and  might — might  unhypnotize  her. 
What  do  you  think?" 

I  was  decidedly  struck  with  the  idea. 
and  proposed  taking  Airs.  Arlington  in- 
to our  confidence.  A  short  note  brought 
her  over  to  my  house  in  breathless  haste 
and  a  hansom,  ready  to  clutch  at  any 
plan  to  save  her  from  her  impending  son- 
in-law,  and  she  caught  at  Leslie's  idea 
as  the  proverbial  drowning  man  at  a 
straw.  Our  plot,  rather  a  lame  and  not 
a  very  original  one,  was  elaborated.  A 
letter  was  to  be  written,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  family  lawyer — Leslie 
airily  undertook  the  forgery — and  the 
loss  of  her  fortune  was  to  be  broken  to 
Phyilis  and  afterwards  imparted  to  her 
bethrothed. 

Mrs.  Arlington  was  very  hopeful  of  the 
result,  but  I  was  not.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  first  place  it  was  more  than 
probable  there  was  no  hypnotism  in  the 
case,  but  genuine  affection,  in  which  case. 
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as  the  deception  regarding  the  money 
could  not  be  carried  on  more  than  a  few 
days,  nothing  but  family  "ructions" 
would  result.  In  the  second  place,  Cros- 
by, who  was  a  shrewd  little  man,  might 
see  through  the  plot,  remain  faithful,  and 
thus  merely  increase  Phyllis'  infatuation. 
Leslie  was  also  not  very  hopeful,  but  he 
based  his  doubts  on  different  grounds 
from  mine.  His  opinion  was  that  such 
a  pearl  among  girls  as  Phyllis  would 
not  lightly  be  resigned  even  by  Crosby, 
and  that  though  the  money  might  be  re- 
gretted, still  Crosby  would  hoid  on  to 
the  other  and  greater  prize. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  come 
and  support  Mrs.  Arlington  during  the 
interview  with  her  daughter's  fiance  on 
the  following  afternoon,  and  Leslie 
begged  to  call  about  an  hour  after  the 
time  Mr.  Crosby  had  been  requested  to 
put  in  an  appearance. 

"It  will  be  all  over  in  about  an  hour 
I  should  say,"  he  said,  with  a  wistful 
look,  "and  I — well,  I  might  be  wanted, 
either  by  you — or,  perhaps — by  Phyllis." 

Phyllis  took  the  loss  of  her  fortune 
very  camly,  but  agreed  with  her  mother 
that  Mr.  Crosby  should  be  told  of  the 
catastrophe  without  delay. 

"But    it    will    make    no    difference    to 


him,"  she  said,  with  a  rapt  look  in  her 
eyes.     "He  is  so  noble." 

He  did  not  look  very  noble  as  he 
bustled  in,  exact  to  his  time,  that  after- 
noon. There  was  an  anxious  look  on 
his  mean  little  face  as,  the  usual  greet- 
ings over,  he  asked  what  Mrs.  Arlington 
had  to  tell  him. 

"You  said  an  important  family  mat- 
ter," he  added,  looking  full  at  me.  I 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton detained  me. 

"Lady  Mary  is  our  oldest  family 
friend,"  she  said,  with  dignity.  "This 
letter  will  explain  what  has  happened 
better  than  I  can." 

She  handed  him  Leslie's  work  of 
genius  ;  which  he  read  with  an  impassive 
face. 

"The  loss  of  the  money  makes  no 
difference  in  my  feelings,  dear  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington," he  remarked,  handing  back  the 
letter. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Phyl- 
lis sat  in  her  customary  attitude  of  ador- 
ation, and  the  ugly  little  creature  she 
adored  looked  at  us  with  such  a  diaboli- 
cal grin  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he- 
saw  through  our  plot. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,  Mr.  Crosby." 
said  Mrs.  Arlington,  recovering  herself. 
"but   under   the   circumstances    it   is   my 
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duty  to  ask  what  provision  you  can  make 
for  my  daughter.  I  cannot  allow  her 
anything-,  and  at  my  death  the  income  1 
now  enjoy  passes  to  my  late  husband's 
family."     Walter  Crosby  smiled  sweetly. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  make  no  settle- 
ment whatever,"  he  said  blandly,  "but 
Phyllis  is  content  to  brave  poverty  for  my 
sake.     Am  I  right,  my  treasure?" 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,"  replied 
Phyllis,  nestling  up  to  him. 

"And  vet,  my  sweetheart,  it  may  be 
best  to  part,"  he  went  on,  tenderly.  "You 
must  not  suffer  for  my  sake.  Sweetest, 
I  release  you  from  your  engagement." 

"But  I  will  not  be  released.  Nothing 
on  earth  shall  separate  us,  Walter.  J 
will  not  be  parted  from  you." 

"What  can  I  do,  Mrs.  Arlington?"  he 
asked  presently.  "I  am  willing  to  resign 
your  daughter,  but  you  see  she  is  not 
willing  to  be  released." 

"I  will  never  give  you  up,"  sobbed 
Phyllis  wildly. 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  the  engagement 
must  go  on,"  said  Airs.  Arlington  at  last, 
"but  the  marriage  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed." 

"I  am  in  vour  hands  as  to  that,"  smiled 
the  victorious  lover,  but  Phyllis  gave  a 
little  cry. 

"No,  no,  I  insist  that  the  marriage  shah 
take  place  in  September,  as  arranged," 
she  cried.     "I  can't  live  without  Walter. " 

"My  brave,  true  darling,"  said  her 
lover,  but  still  with  a  mocking  eye  on 
his  mother-in-law  in  posse.  He  had  not 
taken  the  smallest  notice  of  me  through- 
out the  interview.  "No  one  shall  sep- 
arate us.  But  we  must  talk  matters  over 
later.     Good-bye  for  today." 

We  had  failed.  Either  he  had  seen 
through  us — and  Mrs.  Arlington's  man- 
ner had  been  singularly  unconvincing — 
or  the  hypnotic  theory  was  nonsense. 
Mrs.  Arlington  and  I  were  still  looking 
blanklv  at  each  other  when  the  door 
opened  wide  and  Walter  Crosby  re-ap- 
peared. He  walked  straight  up  To  Phyl- 
lis and  drew  her  to  the  further  window. 
Holding  her  hands  he  looked  dee])  into 
her  eves  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
waved'  his  hands  slowly  before  her  face. 
She  sighed  heavily,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  bent  forward  and  said  something  to 
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her  in  a  low  voice,  but  very  emphatic- 
ally. Then,  without  a  word,  he  was 
gone,  and  this  time  for  good. 

As  the  street  door  was  heard  to  close 
behind  him,  Phyllis  came  slowly  forward 
in  a  dazed  manner,  and  stood  looking 
around  like  one  just  awakened  from 
sleep.     We  watched  her  breathlessly. 

"Who  went  out  just  now?"  she  asked, 
in  a  brisk,  ordinary  tone,  quite  different 
from  the  languid  voice  of  a  few  minutes 
ago.  ".Mr.  Crosby?  Oh,  that  horrid 
little  man.  What  did  he  want?  I 
thought — wasn't  Leslie  here  just  now? 
I   want  him." 

The  door  opened,  and  Leslie  stood 
there. 
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This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this 
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Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)       R.  P.  SINKINSON, 

Dated  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  this 
19th  day  of  June,   1909. 
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SCHOOLSawCOLLEGE 


2&S& 


ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY 


406    Dunsmuir    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Boarding  and  day  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  offering  suit- 
able accommodations,  modern  sanitary 
equipments.  Discipline  mild,  but  firm, 
uniting  a  careful  training  of  manners 
and  character,  with  the  best  intellectual 
and  physical  training. 

Curriculum  —  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Academic  grades,  together  with 
Music  and  Art  Studies.  A  complete  and 
practical  Commercial  Course  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scrivcn,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and   Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 


Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,   Domestic    Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 


Artists'  Materials 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Rowney  &  Co.'s  and  Wind- 
sor &  Newton's  famous 
paints.  Also  brushes,  and 
all  materials  used  by  stud- 
ents, artists,  etc.  Mail  or- 
ders are  filled  same  day  as 
received. 

Cockburn's  Art  Gallery 


665  Granville  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(LIMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14   Pembroke  St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
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A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN   EDITION 


Japanese,  French  and  Holland 

BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

To    Arrive    in    September    and 
October. 


Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  grown  in  the 
only  section  of  the  American 
Continent  free  from  San  Jose 
Scale.  Bee  supplies.  Spray 
pumps  and  spraying  material. 
Iron  Age  and  Planet  Jr.  goods. 

Catalogue  Free. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd.,Vancouver 


'Moore  Light' 

Hollow  Wire  Gasolene 
Lighting  Systems 

BEST,  SAFEST,  CHEAPEST 
LIGHT  IN  THE  WORLD 


Special  lamps  for  every  purpose. 

See  our  instantaneous  lighters,  burn 
on  a  bye  pass  like  city  gass,  just  the 
thing  for  your  homes. 

No  extra  charge  for  insurance. 
Write  for  new   Catalogue. 


ROBERT  M.  MOORE  &  CO. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS 


I 

II     Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 


The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing- 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Leather.  The  best  Bncyclopedia 
ever   published. 


Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 


While  they  last 
PRICE     -    -    ■ 


$25.00 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Limited   Liability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Our  Mail  Order 
Business  is 
Steadily  Growing 

Growing  because  of  the 
promptness,  service  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  department  of 
our  business. 

No  matter  what  you  want 
in  drugs  or  druggists'  sun- 
dries, order  by  mail  and  you 
will  receive  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction. 


LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON 

Cor.  Georgia  and  Granville  Streets 
and  2119  Westminster  Avenue 

VANCOUVER  -  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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LARGE  RESULTS 


The  Net  Premium  Income  of  the 
Manufacturers  Life  during  1908 
amounted  to 

$2,119,583.57 

an  increase  over  1907  of  $107,610.04. 
The  total  Income  amounted  to 

$2,577,890.18 

an  increase  over  1907  of  $144,776.03. 

Such  results  tell  their  own  story  of 
the  wonderful  progress  made  by  this 
Company,  which  recently  entered  on 
its  22nd  year  in  business. 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.   B.  Barwis  -  District   Mgr. 
H.    D'A.    Birmingham    -    -    -    Cashier 

Molson's  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Don't  forget  to  make 

The 

Dominion 

Hotel 

your  headquarters 
during  the 

Victoria  Fair 

Wire,  or  write  for  reservations 

Stephen  Jones 

Proprietor    -    VICTORIA,    B.C. 


HI 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUTS 


Say,  Do  You  Know 

That  you  can  get  an  Easthope  engine  made  in  Vancouver  and 
fully  guaranteed  for  less  than  you  pay  for  an  imported  engine? 

Our  engines  are  built  for  service  and  will  stand  up  to  any 
amount  of  the  hardest  kind. 

We  build  engines  from  3  to  60  II.P.  3  H.P.,  $115.00, 
5  II.P.  $185.00,  8  H.P.  $250.00,  complete  with  accessories. 

EASTHOPE    BROS. 

Manufacturers    of    Marine    Gasoline    Engines.  Builders   Complete   Launches. 
Office  and  Factory:   1705   GEORGIA   STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Double  Cylinder. 


ADAMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or   come   and   see   what   we    offer   you. 

Best  Engine.  Best  Prices. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.    Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Fishing  Tackle 

Our  stock  of  fishing  tackle  is  most  complete.  Everything  in 
reels,  including  Malloch  Casting  Reels  from  $8.00  to  $10.00, 
and  Automatic  Reels  from  $5.00  to  $7.50. 

Rods  in  all  grades  of  Split  Bamboo,  Lancewood,  Greenhearc 
and  Steel. 

Split  Bamboo,  from   $1.50  to  $13.50 

Lancewood,   from    $2.50  "  $  7.50 

Greenheard,  from    $3.50  "  $15.00 

Steel  Rods,  from  $3.00  "  $  8.00 

Our  7-ft.  Luckie  Bait  Rod  at  $3.50  is  a  beauty.  Just  a  few 
left  of  Genuine  Bristol  rods,  as  cut,  iol/2  ft.,  3  lengths  and  handle, 
to  sell,  regular  $12.00;  while  they  last  $8.00.  Everything  in 
Spoon  Baits — Wilson's,  Olimpia,  Colorado  Spinners,  Emeric 
Pearl    Spoons,    Imperial    Spoons,   Tacoma   Spoons — in   all   sizes. 

Silk  Lines,  from  50c  to  $1.50;  40-yd.  Taper  Lines,  $4.00;  also 
Landing  Nets,  Gaff,  in  plain  and  automatic,  baskets  and  straps, 
Flybooks,  Casts. 

We  have  in  stock  a  few  Baby  Marlin  Repeating  Rifles,  10- 
shot,  for  22  short  cartridges,  at  $9.00. 

J.  ft.  FLETT.  Ltd. 

Ill  Hastings  St.  West        --  --        VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


m 


Aromatic 
Schiedam 


SCHNAPPS 


A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Not  simply  a 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  a  stimulant,  but  just  the  purest, 
most  inspiriting,  and  most  health-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and  Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another    at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


f. 


Agents —  Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  <a  Co.,  ^rrst-fc  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Investments&Securities 

t/"a  L  ands,  Bonds,  Stocks,  Etc.  cva 


B.C.  Government  Land  m  NEeHae© 

Can  be  purchased  at  $2.50  per  acre.     We  select  and  stake  this  land 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  25c.  per  acre.     -     -      For  particulars  address 

The  Nechaco  Settlers'  Association    *  Box  191  -    Vancouver,  B.e. 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  ALBERTA  LAND  CO.,  Limited 

(INCORPORATED   IN   PROVINCE   OP   ALBERTA), 

invests  funds  on  first  mortgages  on  Albertan  Wheat  Farms  at  Eight  to  Ten  per  Cent, 
per  annum.  The  Large  margins  and  the  upward  trend  of  values  make  these  lands  the 
best  secured  investments  at  the  highest  interest  for  both  home  and  British  Capital. 

ARTHUR  C.  KEMMIS,  PINCHER  CREEK,  ALBERTA,  CAN. 

Refer  to  UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA  Solicitor  for  S.  W.  Alberta  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 


HAROLD   MAYNE    DALY 

MEMBER  VANCOUVER  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

STOCKS,  LOANS  AND  INSURANCE 

103  Crown  Building  615  Pender  St.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


money  J©HN  J.  BHNFIELO  estd 


TO 
L©ftN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IN 
1891 


J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 
Now  that  Prince  Rupert  Townsite  is 
being  placed  on  the  market,  the  last 
week  in  May  is  the  time  for  prospective 
purchasers  of  Town  Lots  to  use  de- 
spatch and  correspond  with  this  pioneer 
firm  for  full  information  regarding 
prices,  terms,  and  locations  of  any  de- 
sired lot.  "We  will  act  as  buyers'  agent 
for  any  outsider  requiring  our  services; 
we  will  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of 
the  portion  of  the  townsite  now  being 
offered  for  sale,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
We  have  had  a  year's  residence  in  Prince 
Rupert  and  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  local  conditions. 
J.  K.  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY,  LTD., 
Box  100 
PRINCE  EUPEET,  B.  C. 


THE  PRINCE  RUPERT  REALTY  & 
COMMERCIAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
for  its  stockholders  Prince  Rupert 
real  estate  when  it  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  affords  to  the  investing  public 
a  medium  through  which  to  make 
Prince  Rupert  investments. 
Authorized  capital  $400,000. 
For  Prospectus  and  particulars  of 
plan  address 

HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  CO., 

430  Richard  St., 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Subdivision  Acreage  Adjacent  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Is  our  specialty.  Clients  have  made  money  in  each  of  our  subdivision  promotions 
and  we  would  like  to  interest  the  outside  investors  desirous  of  making  quick  money. 
Write  for  plans  and  literature. 

C.    R.  TOWNLEY     Suite8>  Bank  of  5-N'  A-  Building,  VANCOUVER,  B.C.     /\g     [j\  t     KEEFER 


Investments 
Guaranteed 

Canadian  Financiers  Limited 

■Authorized  Capital    -    -    $2,000,000 

Executors,  Trustees,  Adm.inistra.tors 

Receivers,  Assignees,  Guardians 

"P.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr.            c4.  F.  (Arnold,  Sec. 

Head  Office: 
632  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Estates 
cManaged 

LOANS. 


INSURANCE. 


RENTS. 


PROCTER  &  WALSH 
Real  Estate 

2435  GRANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
FAIRVIEW  PROPERTY  A  SPECIALTY. 

PALEY  PROCTER  Phone  3315.  OSfAR  WALSH 


... 


" 


Fruit,  Farm  and 
Ranch  Lands. 


In  the  Southern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  The  Kamloops  district  stands 
unrivalled  for  Climate,  Soil,  Water  and  Transportation  facilities.  I  have  for 
Exclusive  Sale  acreage  in  small  and  large  lots,  suitable  for  settlers  and  investors, 
and  back  by  24  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  district  can  advise  you  of  the 
best  opportunities  to  engage  in  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  mixed  farming 
and  ranching. 

W.  U.  HOMFRA  Y 


P.   O.  Box  235 


KAMLOOPS,  B.  C 


{r 
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A  CHOICE   INVESTMENT 

12  Per  Cent 

DIVIDENDS 


THE  STOCK  Or  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  INVESTMENT 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Is    now    offered    to    the    public    on    easy 
terms  of  payment. 

Subscribed  Capital    $275,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital    $110,000.00 

THOS.    T.    LANGLOIS, 

President  and   Manager. 

JAS.   RAMSAY, 

Vice-President. 

Office:   Cor.   Pender  and  Homer   Streets, 
VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

Write  for  literature. 


VANCOUVER 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Offers  better  induce- 
ments for  successful 
speculation  in 

REAL  ESTATE 

than  any  other  city 
on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 


Lembke  &  Gill 


Real  Estate  and 
General  Brokers 


439  Richards  St,, Vancouver 


E.  H.  Heaps,  President.  R.  P.  McLennan,  Vice-President. 

C.  E.  Berg,  Manager. 

Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Reliable  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Head  Office: 
541  Hastings  Street.  W. 


RESTAURANTS. 

The  Granville  Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for 
$4.50.  Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special 
breakfast,  15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  Trays 
sent  out.  762  Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera 
House,   Vancouver,   B.C.     W.   F.  Winters. 


ERXTZSH   COLUMBIA  TIMBER 

We  are  exclusive  dealers  in  British  Columbia 
Timber  Lands.  No  better  time  to  buy  than 
now.  for  investment  or  immediate  logging. 
Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407    Hastings   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


OLD   BOOKS. 

WANTED   TO   BUY,  ALL   KINDS   OF   BOOKS. 

Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782  Gran- 
ville  St..  Vancouver. 


AWNINGS. 

For  Yacht  or  House;  Hammocks,  Cushions, 
Deck  Chairs,  etc.  Langridge  &  Co.,  1039 
Granville  St.     Phone  B1460. 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 


E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


\> 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


" 


I 
i 

I 

I  it 

I 
1 

t-J  I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and  & 

$♦  in    fruit.      Write    for    illustrated    literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 

?i  reouest.  8 

<?*  VK 

%  S.  M.  BRYDGES,  °    M    »»w««-co 


Imperial  Bank  Block, 
t*  Nelson,  B.  C, 


Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 
ham  Ho 
rundel  S 
London,  W.C.,  England 


Effingham   House,  jj 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

m 
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TZound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho! 

NOW    READY   FOR    "DELIVERY 

Vols.  /.,  Ilf  III  and  IV. 


Price  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75.       Order  through  your  stationer,  or  write 

Westward  Ho!  'Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  'B.C. 
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PLEASURE 


Grand    Scenery,    Fishing,    Hunting    and    Boating.     Most    Equable    and    Health-Giving 
Climate  in  the  Glorious  Lake  District  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 


You  Hre  Welcome  to  a  Free  Map 

Which  we  have  published  showing  the  Fruit  and  Lake  Districts  with  photographs  of 
orchard  and  fruit  scenes;  fishing  and  hunting  scenes;  statistics  in  regard  to  weather, 
rainfall,  prices  of  product,  markets  and  general  information. 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  first  class  fruit  lands  on  direct  existing  lines  of 
transportation  in  British  Columbia.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  maps 
free  of  charge  and  give  you  all  of  the  information  in  our  power  whether  you  buy  land 
from  us  or  not.    Write  today. 

The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SECURITY  eO. 

NflKUSP,  B.C. 


Orchard  Tracts. 
Wholesale  Blocks. 


■■   :■, 


PROFIT 


$1,000  and  More  Profit  Per  Acre  Annually  is  Being  Made  Growing  Fruit,  Especially 
Apples,  in  the  Glorious  Lake   District  of  Southern   British   Columbia. 
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North  Coast  Land 
Company,  Limited 


If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  good  agricultural  or  fruit  lands 
located  in  British  Columbia,  write  or  call  on  us. 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  business  and  residence  lots  in  the 
town  of 

TELKWA 

The   Commercial  Centre   of  the  'Bulkley  'Valley 


This  town  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bulkier 
Valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bulkwa  and  Telkwa  Rivers,  and 
on  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  now  the  distributing  point  for  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa 
Valleys  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  Northern  British  Columbia.  There  is  already  a  good  hotel, 
telegraph  office  and  other  business  houses,  but  there  are  still 
great  openings  for  all  lines  of  business. 

To  those  desiring  to  purchase  property  in  Telkwa  with  the 
intention  of  entering  business  and  living  there,  special  induce- 
ments will  be  offered. 


North  Coast  Land  Company 

LIMITED 

Winch  Building,   Vancouver,  B.C. 


=F 
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HO!   FOR 


STEWART  ! 

The  Gateway  to  the  Camps  of  the  Port- 
land   Canal   and   the  Bear  River  District 


STEWART,  by  reason  of  its  commanding  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Portland  Canal,  can  never  have  any  serious  competitor  as  the  outfitting 
and  supply  point  for  the  camps  beyond.  It  is  on  tide  water,  and  all 
travel  must  pass  through  the  townsite.  It  is  magnificently  situated,  and 
as  level  as  a  billiard  table.  Now  that  the  rich  mining  camps  of  the  dis- 
trict are  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  practical  men  with  ample 
capital,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Stewart  will  also  receive  an  impetus 
in  its  permanent  upbuilding. 

LOTS    AT    TO-DAY'S    PRICES    WILL    PROVE 

A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 


They  range  from  $100  to  $400.00.  We  offer  special  inducements  to 
investors  prepared  to  erect  business  blocks,  and  to  any  one  desirous  •  of 
starting  in  business. 

Better  take  a  trip  to  Stewart,  visit  the  mines  and  see  for  yourself 
what   a   splendid   future   this   townsite  has. 

FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  descriptive  of  the  Gold, 
Silver,  Lead  and  Copper  Mines,  and  of  the  Townsite,  write  us;  also  tell 
us  if  you  are  looking  for  a  business  opening. 


The  Stewart  Land  Co. 

16  Board  of  Trade  Building,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
Fifth  Avenue        -  -        STEWART,  B.C. 
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THIS 


BEAUTIFUL     HOME     FOB     SALE — SITUATE  AT   1041   COLLINSON   ST. 
VICTORIA.    B.C. 


Here  is  an  opportunity 


To  buy  a  choice  residential  property, 
consisting  of  one  acre,  planted  to  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  with  large  lawn 
and  plenty  of  flowers. 

The  house  has  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, including  hot  water  heating 
plant,  and  contains  seven  large,  well- 
planned  rooms. 

As  the  business  arrangements  of 
the  owner  necessitate  his  removal  to 
Vancouver,  this  property  can  be  se- 
cured on  reasonable  terms.  For  price 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  owner, 

charles  McMillan 

Suite  3,  536  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,   B.C. 
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Our 
New 
Home 


The 

Company 
acts  as 
Administrat- 
ors and 
Executors  of 
Estates, 
Invests  Trust 
Funds  and 
conducts  a 
general 
financial 
business 


Correspondence 
solicited  from 
prospective  out-of- 
town  investors. 


Vancouver's  First  Skyscraper 


The  Dominion  Trust  Company 

Limited 


328   HASTINGS   STREET,  VANCOUVER,    B.C. 
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WHY  NOT  SPEND 
YOUR  VACATION  IN 

VAN60UV&R 


If  interested  write  for  descriptive 
folder  on  Yachting,  Camping,  Fish- 
ing, Sea  Bathing,  Automobling, 
Mountain   Climbing,  etc. 


„---       '   -:'■-; '?*&>£< 


VANCOUVER  TOURIST 
ASSOCIATION 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


• 
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Lowest  Expense  Rate 

What  does  this  mean  to  you  ?  If  you  conduct  your  business 
at  16.73  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent.,  and  do  as  much  trade, 
it  means  greater  profits  for  you. 


has  had  for  many  years,  while  writing  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 
ness each  year, 

The  Lowest  Expense  Rate 

judged  by  every  fair  test,  of  all  the  Canadian  Life  Companies. 

Policyholders  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Company's  economi= 
cal  management — they  receive  all  its  surplus  earnings — because 
there  are  no  stockholders  to  absorb  any  part  of  them. 

The  Company  has  always  stood  for  the  very  best  in  life  insur= 
ance.  Its  record  for  40  years  is  that  of  seeking  the  best  in  poli= 
cies,  the  best  in  security  and  the  best  in  profits  for  its  policyholders. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  become  a  co=partner  in  the  Company 
—the  only  Mutual  Life  Company  in  Canada — is  to  insure  your 
life  in  it.     It  will  pay  you  to  do  so.    Write,  or  call  on 

WILLIAM  J.  TWISS,  Manager 

570  GRANVILLE  STREET,  VANCOUVER,   BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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621  Cents  Per  Acre  Cash 

And  62Jc.  Each  Year  For   Seven   Thereafter 


a 


secures  to  you  a  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FARM  in 

the  British  Columbia  Southern;  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  and  Columbia  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
panies' Land  Grants.  These  Farm  Lands  are 
eminently  suited  for  the  raising  of 

Fruit,  Grain  or  Stock 

and  may  be  purchased  on  these  EASY  TERMS  from 

IM  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

who  are  looking  for  Settlers  for  this  part. 

Timber  Lands  of  the  highest  character,  situated  in 
these  Grants,  are  offered  for  sale  in  blocks  of  from 
640  acres  upwards. 

Shipping  Facilities  Unsurpassed   =   Easy  Transportation 


Apply  to  the  address  as  shown 
on  the  attached  coupon  for 

Maps,  Application  Forms 


««,.;-*.«    <','"/,.  Regulations  and 

""«  */«<*»  I  w  ®t  ;;:  *W ,  Literature 

"•■-..  "•■-...  'N 


Victoria,  JB.C. 

jf  air  anb 
Iboree  Sbow 


SEPTEMBER  20  to  25,  1909 


TWO  AIRSHIP  FLIGHTS  DAILY 

This  will  be  the  first  airship  ever  exhibited  in  the  Province 
Live  Stock  Parades  daily.  See  the  exhibits  of  Fruit.  Ex- 
hibits unlimited.     Prizes  liberal. 


Grand  Spectacular  Pyrotechnic  Display 
Every  Evening  in  Front  of  Grand  Stand 

THREE  HUNDRED   FEET   IN    LENGTH 

Nine  battleships  in  action,  showing   the   Bombardment  of 

Alexandria  by  the  British  Fleet. 


Five  Days'  Great  Horse  Racing 

Trotting,  Pacing,  Running     -  -     $10,000  in  Purses  and  Cups 

Special  features  every  day,  including  the  wonderful  guide- 
less  pacer,  Lon  (Jreaus.  Band  Concerts,  Sideshows  and  At- 
tractions— we  aim  to  have  only  the  best,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. If  you  can't  be  an  Exhibitor  be  a  Visitor.  Special 
excursion  rates  from  everywhere.  Ask  your  nearest  agent, 
or  write  the  Manager. 


For  Prize  List  and  further  particulars  address 

J.  E.  SMART,  Manager,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
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JEWELLERY 


Two  facts  have  placed  Birks'  Jewellery  high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Canadians.  First,  we  make  it  in  Canada  and  the  design,  workmanship  and  price 
compares  with  any  jewellery  made  in  U.  S.  or  Europe.  Secondly,  we  always 
have  a  large  selection  from  which  to  choose.  Our  stock  is  representative  of  the 
newest  designs  in  jewellery;  and  includes  many  exclusive  lines  made  only  by 
i  mrselves. 


Birks' 
Diamonds 
are  the 
Finest  in 
Color, 
Cutting, 
Purity  and 
Fire  sold 
on  the 
Continent 


There  is 
in  Our 
Diamonds 
Absolutely 
the 

BEST 
VALUE 

Obtainable 
in  America 


We   issue  a   catalogue   illustrating   in   colors   our   fine    Diamond   and   Precious 
Stone  Jewellery.     Send  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS  LIMITED 


MANUFACTURING   GOLD  AND 
SILVERSMITHS 


GEO.   E,  TROREY,  Man,  Director 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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J.  C.Green  ,  prop. 
GOLDEN.  B.C. 


_       Enderby.B.C. 

2 AH).  Pe«'*lay.        H.W.WbiCHI.Pkop. 


Bates  $2  a  day  and  up. 

The 

King  Edward 

Hotel 


bell  &  MURRAY,  Proprietors. 
ENDERBY,    B.C. 


Newly  Built  and  Furnished. 
Bates  $2  per  day. 


Big  Game  Shooting".       Excellent  Fishing'. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 
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Hotel  Dominion 

Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brown  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Bates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,   50c   and   up. 


T.  BAYNES.  Proprietor. 
Abbott   Street        -        VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


L 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 

finest  scenery  and    urroundings  in 

Amer  ca,  apply  for  particulars 

to 

GEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 


VANCOUVER.B.C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stav  at 


■    B    g 


'■Ummiin 


in  in 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.  O.  BILODEAU,  Proprietor. 


American    Plan 


.$1.25  to  $2.00 


European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 
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Visitors  to  Chilliwack 

Should  Make  This  Hotel  Their 
Headquarters. 


Hot 


Bates  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

Water     Heating:,     Electric     Lights, 


Baths,    Private    Bus. 


R.  b.  Mclennan, 


Proprietor 


CHILLIWACK,    B.C. 


A.Y.  P.  Exposition 

Visitors  will  appreciate  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  the 

Hotel  Washington  Annex 

SEATTLE 


Modern  to  the  last  detail.  Rooms  en  suite,  for 
parties  travelling  together  a  specialty,  fitted 
with  every  modern  convenience.  All  outside 
rooms.  Splendid  cuisine  and  service.  Rates 
reasonable  Situated  within  a  minute's  walk 
of  the  business  and  shopping  centre  of  the  city. 
Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Auto  'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.  Seattle's  House  of  Comfort. 
J.  H.  DAVIS,  Prop. 
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I       ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT       § 
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Then  travel  on  the 


"RUPERT  CITY" 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  steamer  on  the  Northern  British  Columbia  run. 
Leaves  Vancouver  every  Monday  for  Prince  Rupert,  Port  Essington,  etc. .  Write 
or  wire  reservations. 

MACKENZIE  BROS.,  Limited 


330    SEYMOTJB    STREET 
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-VANCOUVEB,   B.C. 


50   SWITZERLANDS   IN   ONE 


Write  for  copy  of 
"Challenge  of  the  Mountains. 

TUp        Ocin'lHi'in        (?s\s*lrw        Pre-eminent   Natural  Grandeur. 

i  ne    uanaaian    kocky    Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation. 

mm  .  M«  +  "*k  I    D  I*-        Luxurious   Train    Service.     Most   de- 

IYIOUflTa.in    IVa.LlOna.1    rafK        lightful   place    in    the    world    for  a 
The  Largest  Park  in  the  World.        5,732  miles  in  extent.        vacation.  A  paradise  for  Mountaineers, 

Naturalists,      Geologists      a  n  rl     Min- 
Reached  by  the  eralogists. 

Canadian    Pacific    Railway 

ROBERT  KERR,   Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL 
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Canada's    Greatest  cNievuspaper    is   the 


These  figures  tell  the  story  of  where  von  can  get  results  in  your 
advertising  campaign.  The  World  has  not  been  out  after  foreign 
advertising;  98  per  cent,  of  its  advertising  is  local. 

The  three  largest  departmental  stores  in  Vancouver  use  the 
columns  of  The  Daily  World  exclusively. 

The  following  table  tells  the  rest  of  the  story: 

Daily  World    Daily  Province    J£[2rnL!?2™ 
1909  Inches  Inches  oxer  Province 

Inches 

March  82669  66195  16474 

April  89353  77384  11969 

May  84557  68089  16468 

June  78809  64965  13844 

July 81273  59 1 5 1  22 1 22 

Total  416661   335784    80877 

cHpte  the  Turn  of  the  Tide— June-July 

DAILY  WORLD  DAILY  PROVINCE 

June 78,809  r.-k'.n;;, 

July 81,273  59,151 

World's  GAIN  Province's   LOSS 

2464  inches  58  14  inches 

World's  total  gain  over  Province,  8278  inches. 

We  cannot  give  you  position  but  we  can  give  results.  Sworn 
circulation  statements  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

The  World  was  an  8-page  paper  June  1st,  1905,  to-day  it  is  a 
thirty-page  paper,  and  is  the  largest  paper  published  in  Canada. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  World  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Architecture  and  Arts 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES E.  Stanley  Mitton 

An  Interesting  Character  Sketch 

CHARLES  LAMB,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  .  .  .  Wm.  Blakemore 

Fiction  of  Merit 

THE   SHORE  ROAD    Mice    Woodruff  McCully 

THE  DRUG Lrthur  James  Smith 

EARTHBOUND  EYES Margaret  Ershine 

THE  HIDDEN  TREASURE John  Haslette 

THE  OPAL  ADVENTURE L.  M .  Sackville 

Nature  and  Outdoor  Life 

NATURE'S  THANKSGIVING  DAY Bonnycastle  Dale 

Railroad  and  Transportation 

THE  RAILWAY  OVER  THE  HILL irthur  Hawhes 

Business  and  Industry 

LET'S  ADVERTISE  CANADA T.  Johnson  Stewart 

SEEN  AT  CLOSE  RANGE Charles  Dorian 


Westward  Ho!  wants  interesting  but  authentic  illustrated 
stories  of  Western  development  and  Exploitation 


Write  for  our  1909 
Fall  Style  "Booklet 


— and  before  purchasing  else- 
where inspect  our  stock,  and 
compare  styles,  quality,  finish 
and  price.  We  buy  the  raw,  tan 
and  prepare  our  own  skins  and 
manufacture  all  garments  sold. 
Our  assortment  of  fur  novelties 
embraces  the  most  exclusive  de- 
signs of  the  season. 


San  Francisco  Fur  Go. 

E.  A.  ROBERTS 

The  oldest  established 
Furrier  in  T)a.ncou<ver 

919  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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SHOOTING    OUTFITS    FOR    OCTOBER 


CHAPMAN'S 


Burberry's  Shooting  Coats  and  Breeches 

Burberry's  Waterproof  Hats 

Fox's  Puttees 

Jaeger  Sweaters      Knitted  Hunt  ng  Shirts 

Blankets        Scotch  Knitted  Hose 

Sole  agent  in  British  Columbia  for  Atkinson's  Royal 
Irish  Poplin  Ties 

Vancouver  agent  for  Lincoln  Bennett  &  Co.'s 
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The  Pikeman 

By  Jessie  M.  Orchard 


IT  was  Mrs.  Clegg's  idea.  She  had 
been  educated  at  a  cheap  boarding- 
school,  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  and 
had  soaked  her  understanding  with 
three-penny  editions  of  florid,  bombastic 
novels.  These  latter  bore  fruit  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Clegg, 
mine  host  of  Ye  Olde  Castle  Inne  at 
Dunsterbury. 

The  attractions  of  Dunsterbury  were 
many.  It  boasted  a  well-preserved  cot- 
tage— the  birthplace  of  a  celebrated  six- 
teenth-century statesman.  There  was  the 
site  of  a  famous  Royalist  and  Round- 
head battleground  to  be  seen  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  On  the  hilly  slope 
above  the  river  stood  a  castle,  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  first  earl  who 
owned  it,  and  in  a  marshy  spot,  near  a 
ruined  part  of  the  castle  walls  bubbled 
the  waters  of  a  Wishing-Well.  When 
the  annual  summer-outing  parties  and 
visitors  had  viewed  the  armoury,  the 
park,  and  other  parts  of  the  castle  de- 
mesne to  which  the  public  were  admitted  ; 
had  walked  over  the  battleground,  and 
sighed  at  the  Wishing-Well,   they   usu- 


ally adjourned  for  light  luncheons  or 
heavy  teas  to  Ye  Olde  Castle  Inne. 
These  were  provided  in  the  shady  gar- 
dens and  arbours  of  the  hostelry  which 
claimed  to  be  as  old  as  the  castle  itself. 

"That  being  so,"  observed  Mrs.  Clegg, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  "we  must  have 
everything  in  keeping.  Our  gables  and 
lattice-windows  look  lovely  and  ancient, 
but  what  would  be  really  splendid  would 
be  a  man  in  armour  marching  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  stone  archway  that 
leads  into  the  courtyard  where  the  stables 
are." 

And  though  at  first  Mr.  Clegg  vehe- 
mently objected,  in  the  end  he  had  to 
give  way.  Ai  cousin  of  Mrs.  Clegg's 
was  in  the  "fancy  dress"  line,  and  at 
her  request  he  promptly  forwarded  a  suit 
which  was  his  rendering  of  the  costume 
sported  by  a  foot-soldier  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  It  was  scarlet  in  parts, 
it  was  padded,  it  had  high,  flapping 
leather  boots,  it  had  much  tin-plating 
about  it.  The  helmet  was  shaped  like 
an  inverted  teapot,  the  wearer  fitting  his 
head  where  the  lid  ought  to  be,  while  the 
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final  accessory  was  a  pike  which  origin- 
ally might  have  served  as  a  battering- 
ram.  Even  Mrs.  Clegg  had  her  doubts 
as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  out- 
fit, while  Mr.  Clegg  observed  that  the 
tenant  would  think  he  had  got  nailed  up 
mto  a  roasting-jack. 

Nevertheless  a  soul  brave  enough  to 
don  it  was  found,  and  the  man-at-arms 
was  soon  installed  in  position.  The  suc- 
cessful applicant — mainly  on  account  of 
size,  since  the  gorgeous  trappings  had 
evidently  been  designed  for  a  juvenile 
giant — was  a  splendidly-made  specimen 
of  mankind,  ruddy  and  healthy  of  cheek, 
straight-backed,  clean-limbed,  pleasant 
in  manner,  and  uniformly  good  tempered 
in  spite  of  the  bulky  covering  adorning 
his  person  and  shamelessly  registered 
eighty  and  eighty-five  in  the  shade. 

Mrs.  Clegg  was  convinced  from  the 
appearance  and  bearing  of  their  Goliath 
that  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  duke 
obliged  to  seek  disguise  because  of  un- 
deserved troubles  at  home.  Mr.  Clegg 
said  he  was  probably  a  gentleman 
"crimp"  in  hiding  from  the  police. 

As  time  went  on  the  fifteenth  century 
soldier  became  one  of  the  "shows"  of 
the  district.  He  was  so  huge,  so  dis- 
tinguished, so  taciturn,  that  public  curi- 
osity was  whetted,  and  that  rear  more 
visitors  than  ever  went  to  Ye  Olde 
Castle  Inne  in  preference  to  the  Blue 
Hoar  and  the  other  hotels. 

"It  was  so  pleasant,"  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  said,  "after  the  round  of 
sight-seeing  to  take  their  friends  to  lunch 
or  tea  at  that  dear  old-fashioned  place 
of  Clegg's,  where  the  roses  and  wistaria 
grew  all  over  the  quaint  embowered  gar- 
den seats,  and  you  could  fancy  while  you 
sal  at  the  green-painted  trestle-tables 
that  presently  some  early-English  dame 
in  ruff  and  farthingale  would  come  trip- 
ping round  the  yew-hedge  at  the  corner. 
(  >h  ! — and  then,  too,  one  must  not  for- 
get that  handsome  mysterious  stranger 
who  gives  the  delicious  touch  of  romance 
that  just  completes  the  charming  mediae- 
val flavour  of  the  whole  thing,  don't 
you  know  !" 

And  they  continued  to  smile  and  make 
eyes  at  the  Pikeman  until  he  blushed 
again  under  his  tin-plated  helmet.  This 
same    helmet    was    the    source    of    much 


trouble  to  him,  for  if  he  moved  his  head 
too  quickly  in  animated  conversation  it 
had  a  way  of  unexpectedly  tilting  to  one 
side  and  giving  him  a  rakish,  disreput- 
able appearance  entirely  at  variance  with 
his  known  character  for  respectabilitv 
and  sobriety,  while  if  he  moved  circum- 
spectly in  order  to  preserve  its  balance 
he  developed  a  rigidity  of  demeanour 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  funeral 
mute.  Mrs.  Clegg  explained  that  this 
variation  in  his  manner  was  occasioned 
by  the  natural  pride  of  the  Duke  getting 
uncomfortable  by  being  mixed  up  with 
the  lowly  position  of  the  serving-man. 
And  she  began  to  wonder  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  old  family  lawyer 
should  arrive  to  clear  up  the  scandal 
associated  with  his  name,  and  carrv  him 
back  to  his  Dukedom,  his  coronet,  his 
ancestral  halls,  and  liveried  retainers. 

In  the  meantime  the  usual  round  of  ex- 
cursionists and  holiday-makers  came  and 
went.  The  summer  waxed  and  began  to 
wane.  Visitors  to  the  inn  began  to  grow 
scarcer,  and  the  first  leaves  to  fall  from 
the  trees  in  the  garden.  Then  one  morn- 
ing a  party  of  pleasure-seekers  arrived 
by  the  early  train,  and  came,  full  of 
.aughter  and  merriment,  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  hostelry  to  order  a  meal 
when  the  day's  pilgrimage  should  be 
over.  An  elderly  lady  and  gentleman 
ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  main 
entrance  followed  by  a  crowd  of  pretty 
girls  with  their  attendant  cavaliers.  (  )ne 
was  prettier  by  far  than  the  others,  with 
a  graceful,  distinguished  carriage,  a 
proud,  sensitive  face,  and  glorious,  dark- 
grey  eyes.  She  was  dressed  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  though  her  clothes  were  a 
shade  severer  in  style  than  seemed  alto- 
gether necessary  for  a  girl  who  was 
evidently  scarcely  out  of  her  teens.  Mrs. 
Clegg,  peeping  out  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows  to  view  the  arrivals  told  a  com- 
panion  who  they  were. 

"<  reneral  and  Mrs.  Crofton  from 
Crawley,  a  village  about  twenty  miles 
from  here.  They've  got  their  house- 
part)  with  them.  (  >h,  and  isn't  one  of 
them  beautiful!  I've  never  seen  her  be- 
fore. Whoever  can  she  be.  Somebody 
very  grand,  I  know!  Xow  that's  the 
sort  ot  gfirl  who  makes  you  see  for  vour- 
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self  how  hard   it  is  to  hide  birth  when 
it's  really  good." 

Her  friend,  a  dressmaker,  on  a  holi- 
day from  her  work  at  Mdme.  Belton's 
of  Bond  street,  edged  her  way  to  the 
casement  and  looked  out,  too. 

"My!"  she  ejaculated,  excitedly,  "why, 
there's  Miss  Upton!  Fancy  seeing  her 
here !  Though  after  all  I  needn't  be  sur- 
prised, because  this  is  the  very  place  that 
Americans  always  do  come  to  in 
swarms." 

"Which  is  Miss  Upton?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Clegg,  her  eyes  still  on  the  lovely  grey- 
clad  figure  below. 

"Why,  that  one !  You're  looking  at 
her!  How  do  you  like  the  frock  she's 
wearing?  I  helped  to  make  it.  She 
would  have  it  like  that — quite  plain  and 
simple,  because  she  says  it's  wrong  to 
spend  much  money  on  dress.  But  those 
two  or  three  touches  of  pink  lighten  it 
up  splendidly  and  make  it  quite  smart 
and  Frenchy,  don't  you  think  they  do?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mrs.  Clegg  absently,  ex- 
periencing keen  throes  of  disappointment 
at  the  death  blow  to  her  theory  of  noble 
birth  and  long  descent.  And  she  asked 
dolefully:  "Is  that  very  pretty  creature 
really  an  American,  then?" 

"Yes,  and  most  awfully  rich  like  the 
rest  of  them,"  replied  Miss  Thorne,  who 
evidently  pinned  her  faith  to  tradition. 
"Her  father  made  his  fortune  out  of 
a  bone-boiling  factory,  or  something  like 
that.  But  nobody  minds  about  him.  He's 
dead,  and  she's  got  all  the  money.  But 
she  isn't  a  bit  stuck-up — not  a  bit  like 
some  Americans  to  talk  to.  No  nasty 
bounce  about  her,"  continued  Miss 
Thorne,  growing  eloquent.  "One  of  the 
most  pleasant  young  ladies  I  ever  came 
across.  It  was  a  treat,  I  can  tell  you, 
to  fit  her.  So  gentle  and  nice  all  the 
time.  But  that's  because  she  feels  for 
working  people.  She's  a  Socialist,  you 
see." 

"A  Socialist !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clegg, 
in  alarm,  her  mind  filled  with  visions  of 
lean-faced  Anarchists,  black-browed 
bandits,  fur-coated  Nihilists,  bombs,  in- 
fernal machines,  knives,  stilettos,  tor- 
pedoes and  clockwork  explosives  of  everv 
unhallowed  description,  though  she  did 
not   very   well   know   in   what   they   dif- 


fered   from   one   another,   nor   the    wea- 
pons  peculiar  to  each. 

"Yes,  a  Socialist,"  Miss  Thorne  con- 
tinued, meditatively,  all  unconscious  of 
the  shock  she  had  given  her  friend. 
"And  she  says  she's  no  real  right  to  the 
riches  her  father  left  her.  So  she  gives 
a  lot  of  it  back  every  year  in  different 
wavs  to  the  working  people  who  helped 
to  make  it." 

"How  did  you  find  this  out?"  queried 
Mrs.  Clegg,  allowing  curiosity  to  get  the 
upper  hand  as  Miss  Thome's  placid  man- 
ner assured  her  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehanded  from  the 
youthful  firebrand  on  her  premises. 

"Oh,  we  always  know  everything 
about  the  people  we  work  for,"  Miss 
Thorne  answered  with  professional  pride. 
"Sometimes  the  lady's  maids  tell  us ; 
but  just  as  often  we  learn  it  from  the 
things  they  say  about  others  when  they 
come  with  a  friend  to  be  fitted.  The} 
talk  about  the  most  private  things  as  if 
thev  thought  we'd  got  wool  stuffed  in 
our  ears,  and  couldn't  hear  what  they 
said  if  we  tried." 

Meanwhile  the  younger  members  of 
the  party  had  halted  for  a  moment  in 
the  doorway  to  survey  the  picturesque, 
straggling  street,  with  its  cobblestone 
sidewalks  and  narrow,  diverging  alleys, 
through  the  gloom  of  which  the  over- 
hanging eaves  of  the  black-beamed, 
gabled  houses  could  be  faintly  discerned. 
Having  duly  observed  the  swinging 
signboards  outside  the  oldest  and  most 
tumbledown  of  the  shops,  the  white  can- 
vas covered  carrier's  cart  disgorging 
some  chattering  villagers  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hamlet,  and  the  country-women 
sturdily  tramping  along  with  the  great 
baskets  containing  the  eggs  and  butter 
thev  had  come  to  sell,  the  little  group 
turned  to  go  inside.  Miss  Upton 
brought  back  her  eyes  regretfully  from 
the  animated  scene  of  an  old  English 
town  in  its  market-day  dress,  and  as 
she  did  so  they  fell  upon  the  Elizabethan 
soldier.  He  had  just  stepped  out  from 
the  courtyard  to  take  up  his  sentry-go, 
and  stood,  shouldering  his  pike  in  trans- 
fixed amazement  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  girl  in  the  doorway.  She,  on  her 
part,  was  equally  surprised,  but.  woman- 
like, concealed  it.     Laving  her  hand  on 
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the  wrought-iron  railings  of  the  steps  on 
which  she  stood  she  leaned  over  and 
smiled  happily  at  the  Pikeman. 

"Is  it  really  you?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  gay  hanter.  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  gorgeous  apparel.  Are  you  quali- 
fying for  a  post  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
is  it  only  a  rehearsal  for  a  Fancy  Dress 
Carnival?  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  very 
hot  dancing  with  an  extinguisher  on  your 
head  and  a  tin  pot  around  your  waist." 
And  she  gave  an  airy  flourish  with  a 
dainty  suede-gloved  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  cuirass  he  wore. 

The  Pikeman  perceptibly  hesitated  for 
an  instant.  Then  he  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eyes.  "It  is  really  myself,"  he 
said.  "But  I  do  not  extract  amusement 
out  of  these  clothes.  Others  do  that. 
I  only  earn  my  living  in  them."  And  in 
a  few  words  he  explained  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Miss  Upton's  face  changed  as  she 
heard  him.  Her  smile  suddenly  vanish- 
ed, and  she  drew  herself  up  with  a  look 
of  angry  surprise.  "So  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  consider  you  are  working 
for  your  bread — earning  your  living 
— by  just  wearing  those  ridiculous 
clothes!"  she  exclaimed  incredulously. 
pointing  this  time  at  his  attire  with  a 
finger  that  was  both  accusatory  and  con- 
temptuous. 

The  Pikeman  reddened  hotly,  but  the 
look  with  which  he  met  hers  was  un- 
swerving and  straight.  "Our  compact 
did  not  stipulate  any  special  terms  of 
service,"  he  said  quietly,  approaching  her 
as  he  spoke.  "But  I  have  worked  hard 
and  fairly  nevertheless.     I  said  I  would. 

I   am  only  doing  this  now  because " 

But  she  cut  him  short.  "Because  you 
were  tired  of  doing  some  real  hard  work 
for  once,  and  wanted  a  holiday,"  she  ob- 
served, with  icy  disdain.  "Of  course, 
you  could  never  guess  that  I  should 
come  and  spoil  your  enjoyment  of  it." 

"I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  caught  like 
a  naughty  schoolboy,"  he  returned 
equably.  "And  if  you  will  only  listen 
I  can  explain  what  naturally  causes  you 
some  surprise."  But  for  all  the  imper- 
turbability of  his  bearing  a  quick  clench- 
ing of  the  hand  that  held  the  pike  showed 
he  was  stung  by  her  words. 

''Listen!'"  Alis  Upton  repeated,  lap- 


sing from  her  coldness  into  passionate 
indignation.  "Listen!  Why,  I  have 
heard  too  much  already.  That  you 
should  dare  to  mention  our  compact  to 
me  when  all  this  while  you  have  been 
simply  tricking  me  into  believing  that 
you  were  labouring  honestly  as  you  said 
you  would.  You  have  made  a  jest  of 
my  idea,  and  spent  the  time  we  agreed 
upon  in  being  shamelessly  dressed  up 
as  a  buffoon  while  you  act  the  part  of 
a  witless  clown  to  match  it.  Oh,  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,"  she  added,  bitterly, 
"for  having  trusted  so  blindly  in  yoiir 
honour  and  your  truth." 

Beneath  the  absurd  helmet  the  young 
man's  face  showed  white,  but  with  un- 
disturbed self-control  he  still  besought 
her  to  hear  him.  "You  do  me  immeasur- 
able injustice,"  he  protested,  earnestlv. 
"Appearances  are  against  me,  I  admit — " 

"Not  at  all,"  the  girl  interrupted,  with 
a  scornful  laugh.  "The  part  you  have 
chosen  to  play  exactly  suits  you  in  everv 
way.     It's  so  easy  !" 

His  patience  went  at  last.  His  eyes 
gathered  fire,  and  he  set  his  jaw,  saying 
incisively : 

"You  do  not  realize  what  you  are  say- 
ing. Your  accusations  are  monstrous 
and  unjustifiable,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  ascribe  such  ideas  to  me." 

"I  have  every  right!"  she  retorted, 
standing  very  straight  and  still  before 
him.  "1  have  every  right  to  show  dis- 
pleasure at  your  conduct.  Does  it  not 
speak  for  itself !  Come,  let  us  go  back- 
to  the  very  beginning.  We  liked  one 
another  very  well,  I  believe,  when  first 
we  met  at  the  Foley's.  But  I  did  not 
approve  of  your  society  ways — your 
wasting  of  time  and  opportunity — when 
there  is  so  much  want  and  suffering  wait- 
ing for  the  idle  rich  to  relieve.  You 
told  me  that  you  would  reform — you 
promised  that  you  would  disappear  from 
your  usual  haunts  and  try  to  realize  the 
hardships  of  the  poor  by  working  among 
them  and  living  as  they  do  for  six  months 
on  end,  so  that,  later  on "  she  falter- 
ed, but  recovered  herself  almost  imme- 
diately and  proceeded  as  before — "you 
could  assist  me  with  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  cause  I  have  at  heart.  And 
I  had  such  faith  in  you."  she  subjoined, 
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scathingly.  "I  believed  you — then !  But 
now  I  know  what  you  are." 

"And  what  am  I  ?"  he  demanded,  his 
voice  as  hard  and  tense  as  her  own. 

And  she  replied  unhesitatingly :  "A 
man  who  shows  himself  untrustworthy. 
A  man  who  thought  it  a  joke  to  fool 
and  laugh  at  me.  A  man  whom — I  ut- 
terly despise  and  renounce !"  And  she 
turned,  and  would  have  gone,  but  he 
detained  her  peremptorily. 

"Miss  Upton.  Stay,  I  beg!"  And  at 
the  sound  of  entreaty  in  his  voice  the 
girl  started  and  listened  involuntarily. 
He  had  dropped  his  pike,  and  sprung 
forward  to  where  she  stood. 

"I  have  made  every  allowance  for  your 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  equivocal  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  find  me 
here,"  he  said,  austerely.  "But  when, 
notwithstanding  my  entreaties,  and  as- 
surances, you  deliberately  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  I  can  justify  myself,  and  even 
deny  me  a  hearing,  then  matters  are 
placed  upon  another  footing  altogether. 
You  have  impugned  my  honour :  you 
have  cruelly  attributed  the  basest  of  mo- 
tives to  my  presence  here  today,  and  I 
am,  reluctantly,  therefore,  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  wish  to  intention- 
ally and  irreparably  insult  me.  Unless," 
he  amended  tersely,  "you  express  some 
sort  of  regret  for  your  unfounded  taunts 
and  imputations." 

Miss  Upton's  grey  eyes  opened  wide. 
"I — apologize!"  she  gasped. 

"Certainly,"  he  returned  firmly,  "I  ex- 
pect it." 

He  was  such  a  goodly  specimen  of 
humanity  standing  there,  so  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  and  splendidly  proportioned, 
his  calm,  full  gaze  so  unflinchingly  meet- 
ing hers,  his  smooth,  unruffled  forehead 
and  finely-cut  aquiline  features  indicat- 
ing such  steady  strength  of  will  and 
purpose  that  for  a  moment  a  sudden  ten- 
derness made  her  half-relent,  and  de- 
scending a  step,  she  asked  softly :  "Will 
you   give   me   your   justification,    then?" 

"When  you  first  show  your  contrition 
to  me,"   was  the  brief  reply. 

She  flung  up  her  head  at  that,  and 
with  haughty  derision  in  every  line  of 
her  beautiful  face  made  a  gesture  of 
complete  renunciation. 

"Sir    Jasper    Caversham,"    she    said, 


with  trenchant  utterance,  "I  never  apolo- 
gized to  a  man  in  my  life,  and,  believe 
me,  I  never  will." 

"And  I,"  he  rejoined,  "have  never  yet 
tamely  submitted  to  a  gratuitous  insult 
from  man,  or  woman,  or  child.  And. 
Miss  Upton,  the  day  will  never  come 
when  I  shall."  He  bowed,  and  turned 
on  his  heel,   and   left  her. 

And  upstairs  Miss  Thorne  had  heard 
evenr  word  they  said. 

"I  never  could  have  believed  it!"  she 
exclaimed,  as,  breathless  and  bewildered, 
she  listened  to  the  measured  tramp  of 
the  Pikeman's  feet  as  they  died  away 
in  the  distance.  "To  think  Miss  Upton 
could  ever  be  so  frightfully  fierce  and 
impatient !  And  to  find  that  John  M~i- 
ford  is  actually  a  baronet  after  all. 
Won't  Mrs.  Clegg  be  pleased !"  She  sat 
stiffly  upright  in  paralysed  astonishment 
and  tragically  addressed  the  reflection  of 
herself  in  a  pierglass,  Mrs.  Clegg  hav- 
ing departed  to  attend  to  affairs  down- 
stairs. "Well,  she's  done  for  herself 
with  him.  Anyone  can  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  he's  not  the  sort  to  give  way 
to  any  girl  if  he  thinks  he's  in  the  right 
over  some  disagreement.  And  yet  you 
can  tell — the  two  sillies  ! — that  they're 
as  fond  of  each  other  as  they  can  be. 
Ah,  if  she  only  knew  what  I  know  she'd 
never  have  treated  him  like  that !"  And 
she  again  nodded  sagely  at  her  double. 

She  spent  a  minute  in  deep  cogitation, 
and  then  suddenly  bounced  up  from  her 
seat  in  intense  excitement.  "And  they 
shan't  spoil  their  lives  either  if  I  can 
help  it !"  she  cried,  and  without  further 
delay  she  hurried  off  to  a  secret  confer- 
ence with  Mrs.  Clegg. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  the  sight-seeing 
and  the  subsequent  dinner  at  the  inn  at 
an  end,  Miss  Upton  was  by  herself  in 
a  nook  she  had  discovered.  She  had 
followed  one  of  the  upper  winding  pass- 
ages until  she  emerged  onto  a  little 
wooden  balcony,  around  which  trails  of 
ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  hung  and  clus- 
tered. Leaning  her  arms  on  the  broad 
ledge  she  looked  out  over  the  landscape 
that  lay  before  her. 

Through  the  gathering  haze  of  an 
early  September  evening  the  distant  river 
shone  and  glimmered.  Some  red  and 
white  cattle  stood  fetlock  deep  where  the 
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water  babbled  over  the  pebbly  shallows, 
while  the  rest  of  the  herd  grazed  con- 
tentedly in  the  lush  far-stretching  mea- 
dows. A  woman  in  a  blue  cloak  was 
leading  a  little  child  over  a  plank-bridge 
that  spanned  the  reed-edged  banks,  and 
a  dog  gambolled  and  bounded  before 
them.  Beyond  the  fields  beech-covered 
slopes  arose,  crowned  by  the  Castle 
whose  stately  keep  and  towers  were  melt- 
ing indistinctly  into  the  pale  hues  of 
the  falling  twilight.  And  over  and  above 
all  hovered  the  ineffable  charm  of  the 
evening  hour. 

Hut  the  girl  was  indifferent  to  it  all. 
The  whole  day  long  she  had  laughed 
and  jested  with  counterfeit  zeal,  and  pre- 
sently she  would  put  on  her  mask  again. 
But  for  the  moment  she  was  only  con- 
scious that  she  was  very  tired,  very 
weary,  and  that  she  wanted,  above  all, 
to  think.  Yet  she  was  incapable  of 
evolving  more  than  one  idea.  She  had 
quarrelled  irreparably  with  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  touched  her  heart — the 
man  to  whom  she  was  practically  en- 
gaged. 

"He  might  have  had  patience,"  she  re- 
flected bitterly,  oblivious  that  her  own 
conduct  had  hardly  been  conspicuous  for 
that  virtue.  But  the  gist  of  the  matter 
lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  wilful,  petted  life  she  had  never 
known  what  opposition  meant  until  it 
met  her  in  the  person  of  a  resolute,  mas- 
terful, tenacious-of-his-rights  English- 
man, and  the  experience  had  startled  and 
unbalanced  her.  She  turned  as  a  voice  at 
her  side  unexpectedly  aroused  her  from 
her  thoughts.  Miss  Thorne  was  present- 
ing herself  to  her  recollection.  Miss 
Upton  remembered  her  perfectly  well, 
and  her  smile  delighted  the  little  dress- 
maker who  found  her  the  captivating, 
kind  Miss  Upton  once  more.  She  was 
interested  in  hearing  about  Miss 
Thome's  happy  holiday,  but  that,  it  ap- 
peared, was  not  what  the  dressmaker  was 
venturing  to  trouble  her  about.  Know- 
ing her  sympathy  and  goodness  towards 
those  in  distress  she  had  ventured  to 
come  to  her  on  behalf  of  someone  she 
knew — a  young  man. 

"Your  young  man?"  inquired  Miss 
Upton,  with  a  faint  smile  that  almost 
turned  to  laughter  at  the  expression  of 


shocked   deprecation   on    Miss   Thome's 
face  at  the  very  suggestion. 

"He  is  a  gentleman,',  she  announced, 
solemnly.  "In  fact,  its  Mrs.  Clegg's 
Elizabethan  Pikeman."  And  her  round, 
innocent-looking  eyes  were  stolidly  con- 
scious of  the  suspicion  that  dawned  in 
the  clear  ones  searching  her  own.  It 
was  necessary  to  plunge  at  once  and 
desperately  into  her  theme.  So  she 
started. 

How  he  was  evidently  under  some 
cloud  that  had  forced  him  to  earn 
his  living  in  ways  to  which  he 
was  evidently  unaccustomed.  He  had 
told  them  he  had  done  bricklaying,  rail- 
way navvying,  carpentering,  wharfinger- 
ing,  and  so  on,  his  last  venture  being 
into  a  chemical  works  where  he  had  had 
his  hands  badly  burnt  through  helping" 
to  save  a  fellow-workman  from  the  re- 
sults of  an  overturned  bottle  of  acid. 
It  was  corroding  its  way  through  the 
clothes  to  the  skin  of  the  victim,  and 
in  helping  to  tear  them  off  John  Mel- 
ford's  fingers  were  so  fearfully  injured 
that  he  had  to  hurry  away  to  the  hos- 
pital. After  a  fortnight's  agony  there 
he  was  turned  away  to  get  his  bread 
with  a  pair  of  hands  that  were  absolutely 
useless  for  the  purpose.  He  was  unable 
to  grasp  or  hold  a  single  tool  or  imple- 
ment. "So,  if  he  hadn't  happened  to 
see  Mrs.  Clegg's  advertisement  goodness 
knew  what  would  have  become  of  him,  ' 
Miss  Thorne  concluded,  excitedly. 

"What  do  you  think  I  can  do  for  him?" 
Miss  Upton  asked,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

During  the  dressmaker's  recital  she 
had  leaned  again  on  the  ledge,  with 
averted  head.  But  Miss  Thorne  had. 
seen  how  the  scarlet  flooded  her  cheek, 
and  then  ebbed,  leaving  it  white  as  the 
lily. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  forlorn- 
ly, suddenly  perplexed  as  to  the  effect 
of  her  plot,  since  Miss  Upton's  voice 
was  so  level  and  unemotional.  "I 
thought — perhaps,  you  might  be  able  to 
get  him  a  place  as  nightwatchman  or 
hall-porter  or  something  easy  like  that," 
she  added,  with  a  doubtful  eye  on  the 
girl.  "You  see,  the  season's  nearly  over 
here  now,  and  Mr.  Clegg  can't  keep  him 
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much  longer.  He'll  starve  !"  she  ended, 
explosively. 

Miss  Upton  stood  upright.  "I  think 
I  know  of  a  place  that  will  suit  him," 
she  said,  quietly.  "If  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  ask  him  to  come  to  me  here 
I  will  tell  him  about  it." 

And  if  her  tone  showed  lack  of  feel- 
ing her  face  was  eloquence  itself.  She 
sank  down  on  the  wooden  bench  as  he 
came  and  stood  before  her.  The  tin- 
plated  suit  was  discarded  forever,  and 
the  crimson  tunic  was  doffed.  He  was 
attired  in  ordinary  dress  ;  his  chin  fresh- 
ly-shaven, and  his  whole  appearance  well- 
groomed  and  neat. 

"You  sent  for  me,"  he  said,  announc- 
ing himself  with  sombre  brevity,  augur- 
ing ill  from  his  reception,  a  sudden  ner- 
vousness having  made  her  seem  cold  and 
haughty  once  more.  "I  must  ask  you 
to  pardon  me  if  I  appear  hurried,  but 
1  am  starting  for  home,  and  there  are 
several  things  that  I  have  yet  to  see  to. 
I   go  by   the   up-train   tonight." 

"We  return  by  that  one,  too,"  Miss 
Upton  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  quickly 
recovering  herself  as  she  saw  the  soft- 
ening that  stole,  despite  himself,  into  the 
glance  with  which  he  regarded  her.  "But 
its  not  due  for  nearly  an  hour.  We  have 
plenty  of  time  to — to — talk  !" 

He  scanned  her  face,  bewilderment 
gathering  in  his  own.  But  what  he  read 
in    the    sweet,    shy    face    uplifted    to    his 


sent  him  to  her  side  in  an  instant.  With 
a  soft,  caressing  movement  she  took  his 
hands  and  tenderly  touched  the  medi- 
cated gloves  that  covered  his  wounded 
fingers. 

"I  have  heard  all,"  she  faltered,  "about 
your  bravery — everything  !  Oh,  Jasper, 
dear,  forgive  me."  And  she  bent  to  find 
and  kiss  his  injuries.  But  he  would  not 
let  her  see  them.  "I  must  hide  them: 
they  might  frighten  you,"  he  said,  with 
a  loving  smile.  And  the  place  of  con- 
cealment was  about  her  waist  as  he 
drew  her  close  within  his  arms. 

There  was  just  room  on  the  bench  for 
two.  And  no  one  could  see  that  he  kissed 
her,  or  hear  him  say  that  she  had  nearly 
broken  his  heart.  For  the  ivy  and  crim- 
son creeper  hung  in  heavy  festoons  from 
a  wooden  canopy  overhead,  and  the  even- 
ing shadows  were  falling  thickly  in  the 
far  corner  where  they  sat. 

Some  little  time  later  at  lidme  Bel- 
ton's  Miss  Thorne,  while  fitting  Miss  Up- 
ton for  her  wedding  dress,  confessed  her 
unpremeditated  eavesdropping.  But  the 
girl  was  not  in  the  least  offended. 

"Your  subsequent  assistance  more 
than  condoned  what  you  did,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I 
might  have  remained  an  old  maid  for 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

And  the  little  dressmaker,  in  happy 
content,  put  the  last  pin  in  the  creamy 
white   satin  of  the  bodice. 
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The  Wreck 


Drifting  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  on  the  breast  of  a  hungry  sea, 
Derelict,  broken,  forsaken,  at  the  mercy  of  all  winds  that  be, 
Buffetted,  torn  and  driven  by  the  force  of  each  passing  squall, 
While  the  ragged  sail  on  her  mast  top   sends  forth  a  wailing  call. 

No  hand  at  the  wheel  to  steer  her  when   the  black  winged  night  time   falls, 
No  one  to  guide  her  safely  where  the  foaming  Rock  Siren  calls, 
Rising  and  heavily  dipping  on  the   curve   of  the   rounded   swell. 
While  the  loosened  bell  at  her  fo'castle  tolls  deeply  her  own  death  knell. 

Tangle  of  ropes  in  the  rigging,  splinters   of  masts   on   the   deck, 
And  her  solitary  guardian  standing,  half  bound  to  the  helpless  wreck, 
Glass   eyes  that   stare   in  the   distance,    blue  face  and  white  teeth  that  grin, 
Like  a  terrible  witness  standing  to  speak  of  unspeakable  sin. 

Triumphant  the  white  tipped  breakers   strike   heavy   against  her   side, 
Shrieking  with  jeering  defiance  at  the  ship  in  her  broken  pride, 
And    sullen   and   heavy,   unyielding,   she    stands    'gainst   their   onslaught   cold, 
Her  spirit  untamed,  still  resisting  their  quivering  shock  as  of  old. 

Beneath   where  the  sound  of  laughter   and  joy  and  music  and  song, 

Had   thrilled   her   staunch   heart   to   the  centre  as  she  swept  her  way  along, 

The  creeping  water  is  washing  from  wad  to  farthest  wall, 

And   the    splintered    and   broken    fragments  lie  scattered  or  rise  and  fall. 

Waterlogged,  slowly  but  surely  the  whispering  waters  creep, 
Till  heavily  deeper  and  deeper  she  sinks  to  the  grasping  deep, 
Plunging  with  groans  that  shake  her  from  endmost  stem  to  stern, 
Dipping  her  sides  to  the  waters  then  slowly  to  backwards  turn. 

Struggling  with  unquenched  courage  'gainst  the  waters  that  threaten  and  call 
Where  once  in  her  pride  and  her  beauty  she  carelessly  rode  over  all, 
Falling  and  rising  and  sinking,  drifting  from  tide  to  tide, 
While  the  floating  sea-weed  slimy  makes  fast  to  her  helpless  side. 

Drifting  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  on  the  breast  of  a  hungry  sea. 
Derelict,  broken,  forsaken,  at  the  mercy  of  all  winds  that  be, 
Buffetted,  torn  and  driven  by  the  force  t>f  each  passing  squall, 
While  the  ragged  sail  on  her  mast  top  sends  forth  a  wailing  call. 

— Pete. 


The  Romance  of  a  Coal  Dock 


By  Charles  Dorian 


THE  temperature  in  the  fuel  fore- 
man's office  rose  at  one  point  to 
ninety-five  degrees  "foreign 
heat,"  the  foreman,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  being  consistently  hot-tem- 
peratured ;  the  gang  over  which  he  held 
sway,  Italian,  who  kept  mercury  danc- 
ing in  the  altitude ;  and  the  trouble  par- 
ticularly affecting  an  American  coal 
barge  produced  an  atmosphere  of — not 
exactly  barometric  balm. 

The  vessel  was  laden  with  three  thou- 
sand tons  of  three-quarter  Pittsburg 
diamonds,  which  analyzed,  would  dis- 
close a  mass  of  three-quarters  coal  dust 
and  the  rest  carboniferous  shale — valu- 
able as  votes  in  that  time  of  industrial 
depression. 

Two  long  days  and  nights  was  it 
transcribing  its  course  across  two  in- 
land seas.  Arrived  at  the  unloading 
point  its  heart  sank  clean  to  bilge  when 
two  other  coal  barges  loomed  into  view 
at  the  docks. 

The  American  captain  of  this  Ameri- 
can vessel  gracefully  ordered  his  mate 
to  lower  a  yawl  and  scull  him  to  shore 
where  he  would  find  him  the  foreman 
and  give  him  a  cigar. 

The  foreman  at  the  moment  of  the 
captain's  approach  was  administering 
orders  for  a  new  move  by  which  two 
vessels  might  be  unloaded  at  the  same 
time.  As  soon  as  the  captain  heard  the 
details  of  the  new  scheme  he  smiled  twice 
as  widely  and  gave  the  foreman  tzvo 
cigars. 

"I  always  said  that  you  had  a  head 
that  never  shrunk,"  he  observed,  slapping 
the  foreman  flatly  between  the  shoulders. 
What  he  really  meant  was  quite  differ- 
ent :  the  foreman  had  a  head  that,  if 
anything,  expanded — but  Captain  Ors- 
man  knew  tact. 

The  foreman  chose  to  be  unusually  si- 
lent and  morose.     The  flattering  eulogy 


upon  which  the  captain  had  merely 
touched  grated  this  morning  and  the 
captain  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  to 
his  plans  just  then. 

He  picked  his  way  over  rocks  to  the 
"Lakeview"  to  renew  handshakes  with 
the  proprietor — but  that  worthy  was 
away  on  an  extended  bear  hunt.  So  he 
was  left  with  nothing  better  than  a  ris- 
ing ugly  mood.  He  slumped  into  a  ver- 
andah chair  and  scanned  the  rugged  hills, 
muttering  against  their  imposing  gran- 
deur. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  fishing  vil- 
lage to  the  right  huddled  snugly  on  the 
flat  beach  ;  to  the  left  upon  the  coal  dump, 
a  huge  pile  of  glittering  jet.  He  had 
seen  it  all  before  and  hoped  he  would 
never  see  it  again — but  the  will  of  a 
mere  captain  is  powerless  against  the 
conditions  arising  from  the  caprices  of 
Wall  Street  when  it  chooses  to  indulge 
in  a  bouleversement.  The  bare  lake  was 
not  more  desolate  than  this  forsaken 
place,  he  thought.  He  had  boasted  once 
before  that  he  had  more  accommodation 
on  his  vessel  than  all  the  houses  in  the 
place — including  the  hotel. 

And  the  last  time  he  had  been  there 
he  had  enjoyed  it  more  than  he  was  do- 
ing now :  he  was  in  dock  at  dark  and 
away  before  two  sunrises — that  was  a 
piece  of  luck,  to  be  sure.  Laying  over 
in  a  place  that  has  nothing  but  scenery 
and  fisheries  could  not  appeal  to  any- 
one, he  had  said — even  if  he  had  a  sweet- 
heart there.  He  passed  islands  complete- 
ly deserted  which  he  liked  better — be- 
cause he  was  able  to  pass  them.  His 
hours  aport  were  his  sorest  touch  for  his 
heart  was  with  the  sea.     That  was  the 

whole  secret. 

*       *       *       *       * 

But  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little 
daughter  to  bear  him  company  and  with 
her  it  was  different. 
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"Where's  papa?"  she  asked  the  mate, 
skipping  lightly  across  the  deck  to  where 
he  stood  looking  landward. 

'•(  lone  ashore,  miss,  half-an-hour  ago," 
he  replied. 

"And  he  forgot  me!"  she  pouted.  "Just 
for  that  I'm  going  to  elope.  What  a 
lovely  beach!  Oh,  Mr.  Mate,  please  let 
down  my  skiff :  I'm  going  across  there 
to  pick  pebbles.  .My!  how  dazzling  they 
are." 

The  skiff  was  lowered  and  the  rope 
ladder  let  down  for  her  to  descend. 
"Good-bye."  she  called  merrily  to  him 
and  her'  paddles  dipped  silently  in  the 
calm  water.  She  began  to  carol  gaily 
as  she  went ;  she  disappeared  a  moment 
behind  a  rocky  promontory;  then  he 
heard  her  voice  but  faintly  and  saw  her 
fairy-like  form  among  the  pebbles  away 
off.  A  big,  manly  sigh  escaped  him  as 
he  turned  quietly  and  entered  the  chart 
room. 

Upon  that  promontory  stood  a  youth 
among  the  trees  watching  the  approach- 
ing skiff,  and  his  heart  heard  something 
of  the  notes  the  girl  sang.  This  was 
his  cove,  his  rock," his  beach.  He  went 
there  daily  when  it  was  bright  to  dive 
from  that  rock.  But  this  morning  he 
lingered  over-long.  This  new  invader 
fascinated  him  and  he  was  loth  to  sur- 
prise her.  The  birds  came  thus  and  he 
delighted  in  their  warble  near  him. 
A  [any  a  morning  he  missed  his  swim  as 
he  did  this  because  the  birds  came  close 
to  him  and  he  kept  very  still  so  as 
not  to  disperse   them. 

He  saw  the  skiff  dragged  up.  The 
carolling  went  on  while  the  girl  gathered 
pebbles.  There  were  no  pebbles  any- 
where as  those  around  Jackfish,  and 
Jack  Brandon  had  a  big  collection  of 
them — greenstones  and  agates. 

lie  stuffed  his  bathing-suit  into  his 
pocket  and  absorbed  the  sweet  music 
wafted  across  the  cove  to  him.  Present- 
ly there  was  silence  and  the  girl  sat  on 
;i  rock  looking  out  across  the  lake,  her 
chin  resting  in  her  smooth  hands.  She 
was  pretty  and  something  more:  Jack 
could  see  that  from  his  distance.  She 
was  not  a  child  as  her  voice  would  sug- 
gest and  what  she  was  just  about  to  do 
caused    his    eves    to    avert    to    the    tree- 


where  the  birds     were.       He     hesitated 
about  running  away  altogether. 

He  trusted  himself  to  look  again  in 
her  direction  and  saw  her  wading  with 
childish  delight.  He  was  surprised  that 
so  delicate  a  creature  could  bear  the  icy 
chill  of  Superior  water  but  she  seemed 
to  revel  in  it.  She  felt  safe  there,  too. 
in  the  solitude  of  that  silvery  beach. 

"What  was  that?"  she  whispered  in  a 
tone  of  frightened  inquiry,  looking 
around  startled.  As  if  in  answer  to  her 
question  the  brush  back  from  the  beach, 
crackled  and  a  tawny  face  peered  out. 
She  screamed  :  that  is,  she  made  the  fa- 
cial signs  of  screaming  but  her  voice 
was  dead.  The  full  body  of  a  young 
Indian  emerged  from  the  spot  where  her 
eyes  glared  with  shocked  intentness  and 
sauntered  down  to  the  water's  edge  to 
grin  with  half-closed  eyes  at  the  pretty 
object  there. 

It  would  be  a  horrible  leer  in  the  face 
of  a  white  man  but  in  this  young  Chip- 
pewa it  recalled  the  stories  she  had  read 
of  the  aborigines  and  she  actually  be- 
lieved that  she  had  innocently  stumbled 
upon  a  savage  rendezvous.  If  he  had 
drawn  a  knife  and  scowled  she  would 
not  have  been  less  afraid.  His  smirk- 
ing and  grinning  were  too  horrible!  A 
convulsive  shiver  ran  through  her  slender 
frame  and  she  felt  the  chilling  pain  in- 
curred by  those  frightened  by  the 
thoughts  of  impending  drowning. 

The  ugly  spectator  of  her  misery 
gurgled  some  incomprehensible  serenade 
and  then  turned  to  the  discarded  hosiery. 
He  picked  up  one  and  looked  at  it  askew 
and  then   at  her. 

"You  fiend!"  she  shrieked,  all  the 
blood  in  her  body  rising  to  her  face. 

"Yah!  vah!  yah!"  he  jabbered  and  be- 
gan removing  his  mocassins.  She  saw 
his  purpose  and  shuddered.  Then,  be- 
fore she  realized  what  was  happening, 
a  tall  young  man  stood  before  the  young 
animal   threateningly. 

The  youth  of  the  rock  was  now  a  man 
and  his  strong  frame  pulsed  with  emo- 
tion. The  flabby  Indian  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  glowered  at  him,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  man  held  a  command.  The  mocas- 
sins went  on  in  an  instant  and  without 
one  word  being  spoken  the  Indian 
marched  off.     Jack     Brandon     followed 
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him  as  far  as  the  railroad  track.  The 
girl  feared  an  encounter  there  between 
the  thwarted  savage  and  her  rescuer. 
She  came  out  of  the  water  and  rehabili- 
tated quickly  looking  fearfully  toward 
the  bush  the  while,  straining  her  ears  to 
catch  the  sound  of  voices.  There  were 
none.  Soon  the  faint  crackling  of  the 
alders  announced  the  return  of  her  hero 
of  the  strange  encounter. 

"You  were  so  kind,"  she  said  to  him. 
"I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done 
all  alone.'' 

"You  were  never  alone,"  he  assured 
her.  "I  kept  watch  on  yonder  rock.  I 
had  almost  decided  to  go  when  this 
young  wanderer  appeared.  They  are 
harmless,"  he  explained,  "but  sometimes 
one  cannot  tell  what  they  will  do  when 
they  are  not  watched." 

She  shuddered  again,  but  her  eyes 
were  full  of  gratitude.  "I  am  so  glad 
you  were  near,"  she  said,  and  forthwith 
colored,  recollecting  her  frolic.  But  this 
young  man  was  grave  and  she  trusted 
his  eyes. 

"I  must  be  going  back  to  the  boat," 
she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"Will  you  come  back  to  the  beach 
again?"   he   enquired. 

"Why,  I'll  be  too  frightened  to  look  at 
it  even !"  she  laughed. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  gravely  as  be- 
fore, as  he  pushed  off  her  skiff.  "Good- 
bye," and  turned  to  go. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  un- 
grateful," she  said,  seriously,  hesitating 
to  dip  her  oars.  "I  may  see  you  again 
if  you  live  up  in  the  village." 

"I  am  always  busy  when  I  am  in  the 
village,"  he  replied.  "When  I  wish 
pleasure  I  come  here." 

She  was  rowing  off  slowly  but  stopped 
to  ask :  "Have  you  to  go  back  now?" 

"I  fear  so.  I  allow  myself  only  an 
hour  down  here  and  it  is  now  that  long 
since  I  came." 

She  liked  the  simple  frankness  in  this 
young  man. 

"Our  boat,  the  'Torpedic'  may  be 
ready  to  leave  tomorrow  night.  I  might 
come  to  the  beach  a  little  while  tomorrow 
morning." 

This  seemed  to  delight  him  and  he 
smiled.     "I  will  look  for  you,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  boyish  smile,  per- 


haps the  clear  noites  of  his  voice  that 
thrilled  her  but  as  she  rowed  away  she 
hoped  that  the  "Torpedic"  would  be  de- 
tained for  a  long:  time. 


Foreman  LeDuc  had  just  left  the  boat 
with  the  gangs  in  the  one  nearly  finished 
and  the  clams  gobbling  up  coal  from 
the  other.  The  new  scheme  was  work- 
ing admirably  despilte  the  murmurs 
among  the  laborers.  At  the  rate  thos? 
clams  shot  up  and  down  from  the  high 
towers  the  "Torpedic"  would  be  docked 
that  night. 

"They're  risin'  a  foot  an  hour,"  ob- 
served LeDuc  from  his  watch  tower  in 
the  power-house.  The  coal  was  com- 
ing out  so  fast  that  'the  white  hulls 
seemed  to  grow  in  size  every  minute. 
It  was  wonderful  work  and  LeDuc  was 
proud  of  his  ingenuity. 

He  divided  half  his  stock  of  cigars 
with  the  cupola  man  and  descended  to 
his  office.  He  had  just  reached  the  bot- 
tom step  when  the  cupola  man  shouted 
down  : 

"Thair  be  trouble,  sir.  The  'ole  bloom- 
in'  gang  is  leavin'  ithe  boat." 

LeDuc  turned  out  the  nearest  door  and 
traced  his  steps  dockward — only  to  meet 
the  whole  gang  half  way.  He  clamped 
his  jaws  and  retraced  his  route  to  the 
office  without  a  word. 

The  timekeeper  was  startled  by  the 
babel  without  as  a  score  of  smudgy  faces 
clamoured  before  the  window-pane  and 
yelled  their  numbers.  He  looked  at  the 
foreman  inquiringly  but  that  excited  per- 
son was  launching  into  a  half-French, 
half-Italian  tirade  upon  the  men,  punc- 
tuating his  flow  of  vehemence  by  a 
champ  into  a  prodigious  quid  of  tobacco. 

He  found  from  their  leader  ( they  were 
never  without  one — when  they  walk  in 
pairs  one  is  always  a  little  ahead),  that 
they  had  not  the  customary  grievance  of 
wages  but  just  took  a  fancy  to  run  the 
job  their  way. 

"You'll  run  this  job  my  way  or  get 
to  h —  out!"  spoke  LeDuc  with  heat. 

"Gimme  time  !  Gimme  time  !"  came  in 
every  degree  of  vocal  expression,  and  a 
gabbling,  gurgling,  rattling  confab  ran 
in  undercurrent  as  the  feeling  grew 
warmer. 
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LeDuc  left  the  rest  to  the  timekeeper 
and  started  off  to  the  telegraph  office. 

On  his  way  he  melt  the  Dock  Superin- 
tendent, to  whom  he  explained  the 
trouble  in  highly-coloured  expletives. 

"It's  like  this,  Mr.  Brandon:  if  we 
give  in  to  'em  they'll  run  us.  Better  to 
wire  for  a  new  gang  and  we'll  take  out 
all  the  coal  we  can  with  the  clams  till 
they  come." 

This  looked  feasible;  the  clams  being 
able  to  take  up  nine-tenths  of  the  cargo. 
"Have  you  tried  your  car  men  in  the 
boat?"  asked  Brandon. 

"I  could  do  that,  but  who'd  work  in 
the  cars?" 

"Unload  on  the  dump,"  advised  Bran- 
don. 

"Your  orders,  sir,"  and  accordingly, 
LeDuc  looked  up  the  (trimmers  and  or- 
dered them  to  go  to  the  boat.  This, 
however,  did  not  work  as  he  had  planned 
for  the  trimmers  had  been  talking  to  the 
boatmen  and  anticipated  just  what  Le- 
Duc would  do.  They,  therefore,  re- 
fused to  take  ithe  strikers'  places  for  less 
than  double  time.  LeDuc  was  staggered. 
He  appealed  to  the  Superintendent. 

Brandon's  youthful  face  was  trans- 
mitted now  into  a  virile  mould  of  de- 
termination. This  man  could  listen  with 
sympathy  to  the  song  of  birds  and  his 
whole  soul  expand  with  the  buoyancy 
which  animates  all  young  life,  but  in 
dealing  with  men  he  was  stern  and  un- 
compromising. He  had  an  appealing 
manner  in  any  situation  and  this  adapt- 
ability had  made  him  successful. 

"Have  yon  a  sufficient  force  to  dump 
the  coal  as  it  comes  round  the  cable  sys- 
tem ?"  asked  he  of  LeDuc.    LeDuc  count- 
ed mentally  and  replied  : 
"I  can  manage  it." 

"Work  the  machines,  then.  I'll  ar- 
range with  the  captains  to  make  room 
for  the  'Torpedic'  so  that  when  the  new 
gang  comes  we'll  have  the  whole  fleet 
clammed  out  ready  for  the  buckets." 

The  new  arrangement  was  working 
well  when  Captain  (  )rsman  appeared  at 
the  office  where  Brandon  and  LeDuc 
were  in  conference. 

"How  long  before  we  get  unloaded  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Tell  you  better  when  you're  started,' 
replied  LeDuc. 


"I  want  to  know,"  persisted  the  cap- 
tain. "If  I  cannot  get  decent  despatch 
I'll  pull  out  now.  Costs  too  much  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  of  seeing  a  gang  of 
Dagoes  on  strike." 

Brandon  spoke  up  and  advised  the 
captain  to  wait.  He  explained  the  plan. 
"But,"  objected  Orsman,  "how  am  I 
to  be  assured  that  that  new  gang  will 
be  here  in  time  to  avoid  detention?  I'd 
look  sick  anchored  out  there  with  three 
parts  of  my  cargo  gutted,  wouldn't  I? 
I'm  not  the  owner  of  the  barge,  but  I 
have  the  say  whether  she  dumps  here 
or  not." 

LeDuc  was  about  to  interject  a  re- 
mark about  "bluff,"  but  Brandon  said 
quietly : 

"Better  trust  us,  captain.  I'm  pretty 
sure  you'll  get  out  without  detention. 
I'll  make  a  personal  effort  to  get  the 
best  despatch  for  you." 

Orsman  had  been  taking  side  glances 
at  the  outline  of  Brandon's  jaw  as  if  it 
held  some  potent  attraction,  but  now  that 
he  had  spoken  and  both  looked  squarely 
at  each  other  there  was  the  best  confirm- 
ation of  a  rigid  purpose  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's expression  and  the  captain  sub- 
mitted. 

"I'll  leave  it  to  you,  then,  Mr.  Bran- 
don— but,  by  Texas  !  if  you  haven't  those 
other  vessels  out  tomorrow  I'll  pull  out 
with  half  my  cargo." 

This  was' the  worst  threat  a  Captain 
could  make  and  LeDuc  meant  to  tell 
him  the  direction  to  certain  sulphurous 
regions  but  Brandon  laughed  quietly. 

"It  will  not  be  that  bad,  I  hope.  Cap- 
tain," he  said.  "We're  mighty  touchy 
upon  the  question  of  the  dock's  reputa- 
tion and  I  would  not  have  you  do  as  you 
say  for  a  great  deal.  We  will  have  to 
trust  for  better,  that's  all." 

"It's  up  to  you,  then,"  and  without  re- 
lighting his  defunct  cigar,  the  captain 
strode  "away  to  appear  a  few  minutes 
later  on  his  own  boat,  determined  to 
carry  out  his  purpose. 


Next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the 
youth  in  Jack  Brandon  reasserted  itself. 
There  was  a  twinge  of  sharpness  in  the 
air  though  the  sun  came  out  ere  long 
in  gflorious  effulgence  dissolving  the  fog- 
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laden  air  as  it  crept  slowly,  majestically 
up  the  heavens. 

The  girl  and  the  skiff  waited  at  the 
beach  and  Brandon  quickened  his  steps 
toward  them.  Her  face  was  flushed  with 
the  exercise  and  her  eyes  scintillated 
with  joy  from  the  grandeur  of  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  they  were  unwontedly 
brilliant.  Her  beauty,  Jack  observed,  was 
of  richer  quality  than  when  he  had  first 
seen  her.  He  hesitated  to  speak,  merely 
smiling  recognition  and  allowing  his 
fancy  to  riot  with  the  shimmering,  golden 
hair  ;  the  eyes,  too  deep  for  color,  hold- 
ing a  speil  in  itheir  brilliance  like  unto 
the  depths  of  sky  and  lake ;  and  the  half- 
parted  lips  engaging  his  soul  with  de- 
light. 

"My  name  is  Jack  Brandon,  I  pre- 
sume you  are  Miss  Orsman,"  he  said, 
when  speech  had  at  last  found  way. 

"Truly,"  she  asked  half-credulously. 
"Father  speaks  proudly  of  Mr.  Brandon, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  docks.  Are 
you  he?" 

"Not  at  present,"  he  answered  light- 
ly. "I  am  Jack  Brandon  of  the  beach 
— an  entirely  different  person." 

"I  am  going  ito  thank  you  again,  then. 
Jack  Brandon  of  the  beach,  for  what  you 
did  yesterday.  You  are  sure  to  think 
of  Alice  Orsman  for  as  long  as  she  will 
think  of  you  and  I  wish  it  to  be  with  the 
same  regard." 

"If  Alice  Orsman," — and  he  smiled  the 
smile  that  thrilled — "thinks  of  me  as  I 
have  thought  of  her  ever  since  her'  voice 
broke  out  in  melody  upon  this  lake,  there 
will  be  an  enchantment  such  as  distance 
will  never  break." 

She  did  not  reply  but  looked  far  out 
to  the  gleaming  horizon  as  if  there  lay 
away  beyond  a  happiness  greater  than 
she  knew.  His  eyes  followed  her  gaze 
and  the  same  thoughts  enveloped  him. 
Thus  they  remained  for  a  long,  long 
time,  silent  spectators  of  the  vast  un- 
known, their  souls  wafting  together  out 
to  the  boundary  of  the  universe,  return- 
ing unsatiated  fused  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  sever. 

"Father  says  our  boat  will  be  out  to- 
morrow," she  said,  at  length,  wishing  to 
break  the  silence  in  some  way. 

"Tomorrow  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  he 
confirmed. 


"He   mentioned  the   trouble   up   there 

and  he  fears  that  the  end  is  not  yet," 
she  went  on. 

"Whatever  happens,  I  have  promised 

him  a     clearance  within     a  reasonable 

time,"  he  said,  his  managerial  tone  aris- 
ing. 

"If  father  did  not  dread  these  long 
waits  I  would  almost  wish  we  could  re- 
main longer,"  she  said,  naively. 

"Do  you  like  it  here  so  much  as  that?" 

"I'd  love  to  live  right  on  this  beach," 
she  replied  with  enthusiasm.  "Yonder 
rock  as  a  foundation,  and  these  round, 
glistening  granite  stones  built  into  a 
bungalow — it  would  be  ideal." 

"All  alone?"  he  asked,  with  that  se- 
riousness which  characterized  him.  Her 
head  drooped  and  a  slight  flush  crossed 
her  face. 

"Alice!"  he  prompted.  Still  her  eves 
were  cast  down.  "Would  you  live  alone, 
Alice — if  I  asked  you  not  to?" 

He  had  approached  her  where  she  sat 
on  the  gunwale  of  the  skiff.  As  he 
spoke  two  quick  blasts  followed  by  two 
more  from  the  power-house  whistle 
caused  him  to  speak  more  hurriedly  and 
anxiously.  "Would  you,  Alice?  Quick, 
dear!  I  must  go." 

The  sound  of  the  shrill  whistle  caused 
her  to  start  and  in  doing  so  the  boat 
rocked  and  she  swayed  toward  him, 
clasping  his  hands  to  ateady  herself. 
"No,  no,  no,"  she  answered  excitedly,  he 
trying  to  encourage  a  quick  response  to 
his  question.     "I  want  you — there  !" 

Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  it!  Though  the 
whistles  blew  two  thousand  times  two 
he  could  not  have  answered  them  just 
then.  A  fair  cheek  nestled  close  to  his 
chin,  her  eyes  shyly  concealed  against 
his  shoulder,  the  boldness  of  her  action 
engulfing  her  with  half-shame,  half-joy. 
He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  while  she 
clung  desperately  to  him  lest  he  would 
leave  her  too  soon.  He  lavished  show- 
ers of  kisses  upon  her  hair,  her  check,, 
her  lips  before  placing  her  in  her  skiff. 
Then  with  a  gallant  effort  he  broke  awav 
from  the  engaging  arms  and  darted  awav 
with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer. 

She  looked  after  him  wistfully,  half- 
tearfully,  not  understanding  his  sudden 
departure.  She  found  herself  floating 
aimlessly  about  the   cove   long  after  he 
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had  gone:  then  picking  up  her  paddles, 
at  the  same  time  waking  up  to  the  real- 
ity she  steered  toward  the  dock  to  hear 
what  the  trouble  could  be  that  took  Jack 
Brandon — her  Jack  now — away. 

The  news  which  greeted  Brandon  was 
this :  The  "Torpedic"  would  be  clammed 
out,  or  "broke  down"  and  the  other  two 
boats  ready  for  the  shovellers  at  on: 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  Xo  shovellers 
had  arrived  to  do  the  work  nor  were 
they  likely  to  come — five  hundred  feet 
of  the  Heron  Bay  trestle  was  burned  to 
ashes  that  morning! 

What  would  be  done  ?  No  trains  were 
running.  The  passenger  trains  were  all 
diverted  over  the  Soo  branch  and  it 
would  be  three  days  before  the  bridge 
would  be  rebuilt.  What  was  to  be  done 
in  this  momentous  extremity? 

Jack  Brandon  thought  first  of  what  it 
meant  to  his  suit  were  Captain  Orsman 
disappointed.  That  would  rouse  him  to 
some  action  surely,  but  what  could  he 
do?  He  did  not"  say.  He  could  not 
think  concentratedly  there  with  the  de- 
tails on  a  telegraph  form  before  him  and 
an  excited  foreman  making  fitful  sug- 
gestions in  a  jargon  of  mixed  languages. 
He  would  run  out  into  the  hills  and 
think  it  out  there  as  he  had  thought  out 
other  problems.  True,  he  had  never  had 
so  exigent  a  situation  to  cope  with  be- 
fore. Three  hours  to  win  or  lose  in  the 
greatest  contest  of  his  life ! 

To  the  hills,  therefore,  he  went. 
In  the  hills  he  was  met  by  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  that  glinted  hate.  In  less 
time  than  he  could  have  summed  it  all 
up  he  was  surrounded  by  a  horde  of 
brown  faces  whose  eyes  all  glinted  hate. 
He  could  not  escape  them — he  did  not 
think  of  trying  to  escape. 

Being  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  semi- 
savages  was  not  a  whit  more  delightful 
than  being  surrounded  by  a  horde  of 
ultra-savages.  He  stood  calmly  looking 
on  to  the  exhibition  of  fiendish  antics 
which  betrayed  their  Indian  propensities. 
They  drew  closer — a  score  of  them,  stal- 
wart sons  of  NTimrod,  brown  as  walnut, 
half-ragged  and  formidable,  each  armed 
with  a  knotted  bludgeon. 

There  was  one  among  them  whom  all 
eyes    regarded    covertly.      They    seemed 


to  await  his  orders.  This  elderly  one 
now  presented  himself  to  Jack  to  whose 
surprise  he  spoke  in  French.  Chippewa 
French  though  it  was,  Jack  understood 
it. 

ddie  demand  was  this : 

One  of  their  tribe  had  seen  a  beautiful 
maiden  wading  at  the  beach  and  that 
maiden  had  acquiesced  in  his  desire  by 
speaking  to  him.  This  young  son  of 
Omeemee  was  thwarted  in  his  suit  by 
respected  sir,  and  he,  the  chief,  had  a 
proposition  to  make :  that  respected  sir 
confer  with  beautiful  maiden's  father 
and  compel  that  gracious  chief  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
Omeemee. 

A  hash  of  humor  shot  into  Brandon's 
eyes — and   with   it  a  plan. 

"It  is  customary,"  he  spoke  in  French, 
"for  those  who  wish  to  win  in  contests 
of  the  heart  rto  prove  their  worthiness 
for  the  maiden  by  some  deed  of  valor.  ' 

The  tribe  nodded  attention. 

"It  is  only  by  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  other  men  that  the  son  of 
Omeemee  can  hope  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  Captain  Orsman's  daughter." 

Interest  deepened  among  the  tribes- 
men who  nodded  knowingly. 

"These  are  all  big,  vigorous  men.  The 
son  of  Omeemee  is  only  one  of  them.  Let 
him  cast  his  lot  with  the  rest  in  a  feat 
of  endurance  to  win  the  beautiful  girl 
and  I  will  lay  the  victor's  petition  before 
her  father,  the  great  chief." 

Would  they?  The  son  of  Omeemee 
\yas  the  only  dissenter. 

"He  sa\s,"  explained  the  chief,  "that 
yourself  be  included  in  the  feat." 

"I   am   agreeable,"   assented   Brandon. 

"Produce  your  challenge,"  quoth  the 
chief,  all  eyes  according  Brandon  the 
right  to  do  so. 

"It  shall  be  a  feat  of  arms  truly — but 
not  for  blood,"  began  Brandon.  'The 
lady  would  frown  upon  such  a  proce- 
dure. Captain  Orsman  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  live  in  a  castle  on  top  of  the 
ship  'Torpedic'  They  will  witness  the 
contest  from  start  to  finish.  They  can 
see  when  valor  shrinks.  All  you  men, 
therefore,  march  forth;  arm  yourselves 
with  shovels,  and  the  man  who  stays 
longest  at  the  task  of  filling  buckets  with 
coal  will  be  given  his  award  before  the 
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great  Chief  of  the  Lakes,  Captain  Ors- 
man !" 

The  chief  repeated  it  to  make  it  all 
clear.  Twenty  pairs  of  heels  were  soon 
clapping  together  and  the  sing-song 
chant  of  a  war  song  announced  that  they 
were  in  it  to  a  man. 

Jack  feared  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
made  a  grievous  mistake  in  pitting  his 
strength  against  that  of  these  half-sav- 
age men.  And  suppose  he  were  beaten ! 
They  would  murder  him  if  he  did  not 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement.  He 
banished  that  thought.  They  were  half- 
savage,  true !  But  they  had'  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  work  from  warfare  af- 
ter they  were  in  it  for  awhile — and  Jack 
trusted  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  to  give  him  assurance  of  his 
own  success.  And.  besides,  had  he  not 
himself  risen  from  the  rank  of  coal 
shoveller  ? 

Aii  one  o'clock  he  left  his  room  attired 
in  overalls  ;  his  face  smeared  with  but- 
ternut stain ;  his  hair  disarranged  and 
a  red  kerchief  around  his  neck. 

The  twenty  stalwarts  appeared  upon 
the  stroke  of  the  hour  and  LeDuc 
slouched  dejectedly  from  his  office  at  the 
same  hour.  He  gaped  open-mouthed  as 
the  file  of  Indians  halted  before  him  and 
their  leader  demanded  shovels  for  the 
gang. 

"What!"  he  gasped.  Then,  "Brandon, 
you  brown  devil !  \\  nat  the  deuce  pow- 
wow do  you  call  this  ?" 

"Come,  LeDuc,  get  shovels  ;  I  mean 
business — I'm  running  this  gang.  Tell 
(  )rsman  to  watch  our  smoke.  You 
needn't  give  the  game  away.  We'll 
clean  these  boats  out  slicker  than  a 
nut!" 

"Well,  you  beat  the  bunch  !"  he  com- 
mented. "Orsman  nearly  had  a  fit  when 
he  heard  about  the  wreck;  swore  he'd 
pull  out  at  one  sharp  if  our  gang  did  not 
turn  out.  The  strikers,  too,  said  they'd 
mob  the  new  gang — but  I  guess  thev 
won't.  They  didn't  count  on  Indians ! 
Haw  !  haw  !  Brandon,  you're  a  genius  !" 
Every  time  he  thinks  of  that  parade  to 
this  day  he  stows  his  quid  and  smiles. 

At  six  o'clock  the  "Mistic"  had  an 
hour's  work  in  her.  Brandon  recom- 
mended that  they  stay  and  finish  her  so 
that  the  next  boat  could  berth  while  thev 


were  at  supper.  It  was  enough  that  he 
stayed.  The  eyes  of  the  fair  princess 
would  detect  any  shrinking  on  the  part 
of  the  tribesmen !  They  stayed  and 
worked  up  to  the  pace  set  by  Brandon. 

It  was  a  less  supple  gang  which  ap- 
eared  next  morning  but  they  went  to 
work  with  a  vigor  that  expanded,  and 
at  three  o'clock  the  "Torpedic"  lav  at 
the  dock,  the  last  boat  to  be  trimmed  out. 

Brandon  worked  silently  but  the 
"bucks"  had  been  chanting  as  they 
worked.  Now  there  was  a  decided  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  volume  of  their  lay,  and 
at  four  o'clock  one  man  ascended  from 
the  hold.  He  returned  in  a  short  while 
with  a  bottle  of  painkiller  to  his  lips  and 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  hatch. 

At  five  o'clock  three  more  had  fol- 
lowed his  example.  At  seven  only  thir- 
teen out  of  the  twenty  returned  to  work, 
but  the  work  they  did  would  have  put 
an  outfit  of  any  other  class  of  men  to 
immortal  shame. 

Those  in  the  boat  would  have  been  a 
winning  crew  had  the  defaulters  not  re- 
turned with  their  temptation.  The  fire 
of  the  pain-killer  had  aroused  their  sav- 
age traits,  however,  and  they  remained 
to  tantalize  the  ones  who  worked. 

It  was  a  blow  to  Captain  Orsman  when 
he  saw  seven  men  ascend  from  the  hold 
within  half-an-hour  and  the  lest  looking 
groggy.  Xow  that  he  had  waited  so  long 
he  meant  to  leave  with  a  clean  boat. 

The  pain-killer  was  too  much  for  them. 
Pain-killer  kills  pain  but  it  kills  Indians 
too.  They  all  succumbed  when  darkness 
had  set  in  and  the  lamps  were  in  full 
glare  in  the  hot  vault  beneath  the  water 
line — all.  except  the  son  of  Omeemee. 
The  end  was  near. 

Toward  ten  o'clock  it  looked  like  a  tie 
between  Brandon  and  the  Indian  for  the 
hand  of  Alice  Orsman.  The  captain  and 
his  daughter  had  come  alongside  the 
hatch  to  watch  the  final  struggle  with 
the  cargo  he  had  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of ;  to  watch  the  stand  made  by 
the  two  heroic  Indians. 

It  might  not  have  ended  quite  so  soon 
if  they  had  not  seen  the  son  of  Omee- 
mee pause  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  ;  steal  across  the  open  space  and 
deal  Brandon  a  blow  with  his  shovel. 
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Seeing  one  strike  the  other  the  girl 
screamed.  The  captain  shook  his  first 
at  the  miscreant.  It  was  enough !  They 
had  seen.  The  wrath  of  the  great  had 
descended  upon  the  head  of  the  son  of 
Omeemee  and  his  spirit  was  broken. 

He  went  ashore  with  dejected  strides, 
the  few  remaining  revellers  in  pain- 
killer following.  Brandon's  arm  was 
sprained  from  the  impact  of  the  shovel 
hut  lie  doggedly  persisted  in  "cleaning 
the  Torpedic'  slicker  than  a  nut." 

"That  man  should  be  rewarded,"  quoth 
the  captain — while  LeDuc  chuckled  as  he 
backed  np  into  a  shadow.  "I'll  give  him 
ten  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket!" 

"I'm  cashier,"  said  LeDuc,  coming 
forward  again. 


But  the  burst  of  generosity  had  this 
answer    from    Brandon : 

"Keep  your  money,  captain.  I've 
worked  solely  to  win  your  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  your  daughter,  Alice,  to  the 
victor  in  this  contest." 

The  captain  staggered.  "Brandon!" 
he  gasped. 

"Jack!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Oh, 
Jack!  You  dear  old  Indian!"  and,  black- 
as  he  was,  her  white  arms  flew  to  his 
neck. 

Captain  Orsman  was  dismayed  and 
only  for  the  genuine  'tenderness  of  the 
tableau  he  might  have  slain  Jack  Bran- 
don on  the  spot. 


The  Foreground 


We  all  can  paint  in  a  moderate  way, 
With  a  daub  of  blue,  or  a  streak  of  grey. 
The  distant  hills — like  an  A.  R.  A. — 

And   miles   more   round ; 
But  that  which  puzzles  the  tyro  brave, 
And  makes  him  shrink  like  the  meanest  slave, 
And  tempts  him  to  long  for  oblivion's  wave, 

Is  the  Foreground. 

There  are  tricks  of  the  trade  that  we  work  with  some  ease 
On  our  fair-enough  sky,  or  our  far-away  trees ; 
You  fancy  you  could,  in  our  stretching  seas, 

Swing  an   oar   round. 
But  the  rocks  and  the  grass;  the  roads  and  the  rails 
We  put  in  the  front,  or  our  boats  with  their  sails. 
We  confess  that  the  best  of  us  now  and  then  fails, 

At  the  Foreground ! 

It  is  something  like  that  in  the  Picture  of  Life  ; 
We  can  rub  in  the  Past  with  a  broad  palette-knife, 
But  the  Present  is  bitter  with  labour  and  strife 

As  is  horehound  ! 
We  sweat  at  it,  strain  at  it,  grunt  at  our  toil ; 
The  Future  is  easy  :  our  colours  and  oil 
Go  sweetly  on  that,  but  heavens !    what  moil 

Is  our  Foreground ! 

— Bernard  McEvoy. 


The  Fatal  Necklace 

By  Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes 


MANY  centuries  ago,  in  a  glowing 
age,  and  a  beautiful  country, 
when  the  three-toed  horse  lived 
in  the  gorgeous  valley  of  the 
great  river  (now  the  Columbia)  and  East 
of  the  high  mountains,  at  a  point  we 
call  Craig's  Ferry,  forty  miles  North- 
east of  Ellensburg,  Washington, — there 
lived  a  great  King,  a  ruler  of  a  powerful 
nation,  whose  dominions  extended  from 
the  O'Ranagan  to  the  Cascades.  This 
King  was  the  possessor  of  many  magni- 
ficent jewels,  but  the  greatest  of  his  pos- 
sessions, was  a  beautiful  daughter, — Ya- 
kimas,— a  maid  of  pure  delight. 

The  suitors  for  her  hand  were  many, 
Her  followers  and  admirers  lavished 
upon  her  great  stores  of  gifts,  but  like 
all  maids  of  high  degree  she  demanded 
exceptional  qualities  in  him  who  should 
win  her  hand  and  heart.  About  this 
time  there  was  living  in  the  land  of  the 
Athabascas,  many  miles  North, — an- 
other Princess,  equally  beautiful,  but 
who  possessed  the  most  wonderful  amu- 
let known,  in  the  shape  of  thirteen  white 
Elk  teeth.  Now,  white  Elk  were  not 
common,  and  few  if  any  have  ever  seen 
a  white  Elk.  However,  this  necklet  was 
obtained  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner,  as 
follows:  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  and  ithe  thirteenth  year  of  the  age 
of  the  most  beautiful  Princess  of  the 
Athabascas,  she  was  commanded  to  go 
to  a  high  plateau,  at  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  there  await  the  approach  of  a  young 
white  Elk.  If,  on  the  appearance  of  this 
sacred  animal,  she,  the  Princess  should 
show  fortitude,  and  dtherwise  deserve 
the  favour  which  the  Gods  would  be- 
stow on  her  if  worthy,  the  Elk  would 
shed  one  of  his  molar  teeth,  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Princess,  and  would 
form  a  golden  string  after  being  fash- 
ioned by  the  best  jeweller  of  the  nation. 
This  gave  to  the  reigning  Princess  great 


power,  and  kept  her  lovely  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  Elk,  with  but  one 
molar  tooth ;  then  the  Princess  would 
die,  and  the  same  ceremony  would  be 
enacted  when  the  next  Princess  in  suc- 
cession should  attain  to  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years.  Now,  this  had  continued  un- 
til thirteen  Princesses  had  seen  the  white 
Elk,  and  the  amulet  had  become  an  in- 
trinsic jewel  of  thirteen  beautiful  teeth. 
Ijts  fame  soon  became  known  through- 
out the  land,  and  its  possessor  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  goddess  divinely  blessed  by 
the  gods. 

Now,  women  in  this  age  were  much 
the  same  as  their  sisters  of  today,  and 
the  Princess  Yakimas  was  no  exception, 
— she  envied  the  fame  of  her  fair 
Northern  rival,  and  coveted  the  rare 
amulet,  that  she  had  been  denied.  So, 
she  made  it  a  condition,  that  he  who 
should  win  her  as  his  bride,  must  bring 
her  six  teeth  from  the  amulet  of  Prin- 
cess Ma-me-ka-mas.  One  young  war- 
rior, Na-Na-mequa, — a  Prince  of  the 
Snakes, — grown  bold  to  possess  Princess 
Yakimas,  undertook  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tion, and  win  the  prize.  He  journeyed 
forth  to  the  land  of  the  Athabascas,  and 
craved  the  hospitality  of  the  nation.  The 
Princess  of  that  people, — Ma-me-ka-mas, 
by  name, — meaning  "Earth's  Fairest 
Flower," — fell  deeply  in  love  with  the 
handsome  Prince,  and  his  charming  man- 
ners. He  wooed  her  in  most  ardent  lover 
fashion, — until  he  dazzled  her  fair  young 
head,  and  completely  won  her  heart. 

"As  a  token  of  our  betrothal,  and  a 
proof  of  your  love,  give  me,  'Earth's 
Fairest  Flower,'  six  teeth  from  your 
treasured  amulet, — then  shall  I  be  most 
happy." 

A  trifle  dismayed,  Ma-me-ka-mas 
started  back :  "What  further  proof  of 
mv   love  should   vou  need,   than  that   I 
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give  myself  wholly  to  you,  the  Prince  of 
another  people?" 

Then,  seeing-  a  look  of  annoyance 
cross  his  face,  she  added  more  gently. — 
"But  what  jewel  have  I  in  my  posses- 
sion greater  than  your  love?  So,  on 
our  wedding  daw  yon  shall  have  six  of 
the  Elk  teeth,  from  my  sacred  amulet, — 
and  you  shall  part  the  golden  links  that 
hind    them." 

The  Prince's  heart  was  sore,  but 
thinking  only  of  the  beautiful  Princess 
Yakimas  and  his  vow  to  bring  her  th-j 
jewels,  he  accepted  the  decree,  and  be- 
came the  husband  of  Princess  Ma-me- 
ka-mas.  When  the  wedding  festivities 
were  ended,  the  Princess  bade  the  Prince 
sever  the  amulet  in  two.  He  did  so, 
when  horrors !  Hie  white  Elk  appear- 
ed,  and   the   fair   Princess   fell   dead. 

Panic-stricken,  the  Prince  rushed  from 
the  scene,  and  hastened  back  to  Prin- 
cess Yakimas  with  the  six  fatal  teeth 
from  the  broken  amulet,  but  he  told  h-r 
nothing  of  the  tragedy  connected  with 
his  obtaining  die  precious  and  coveted 
teeth.  Greatly  pleased  with  her  suitor's 
daring,  the  Princess  Yakimas  agreed  to 
become  the  bride  of  Prince  Na-na-me- 
qua,  without  delay. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for 
the  wedding,  and  a  great  feast  was 
spread.  The  old  King  was  delighted 
to  give  his  beautiful  daughter  a  ban- 
quet, rivalling  in  splendor  anything  hith- 
erto seen  among  his  people,  and  so  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  married  with 
great  ceremony.  While  the  festivities 
were  at  their  height,  Prince  Na-na-me- 
qua  placed  around  the  ivory-like  neck 
of  ins  lovely  Princess,  the  part  of  the 
famous    and     fatal     amulet.      Happening- 


just  then  to  look  out  alt  the  rising  moon, 
on  the  low  hills,  the  Prince  uttered  a 
death  cry,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
Princess  looking,  beheld  in  horror,  a 
beautiful  white  Elk,  outlined  by  the 
moonlight,  and  clutching  the  amulet, 
with  a  shriek,  she  sank  to  death  beside 
her   husband. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  buried 
side  by  side,  on  the  banks  of  the  Col- 
umbia River.  Many  there  were  who  as- 
serted that  for  years  after  at  the  full 
of  the  moon,  a  white  Elk  would  appear 
plainly  pictured  against  the  silver- 
crowned  purple  hills,  fading  softlv  awav 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  appeared. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this,  the 
twentieth  century,  a  well  known  scien- 
tist was  guided  one  day  to  this  particu- 
lar spot  on  the  Columbia's  banks  where 
the  Prince  and  Princess  had  slept  their 
dreamless  sleep  for  ages,  and  searching 
the  royal  tomb,  he  found  the  broken 
amulet,  with  the  dead  hand  stiil  clutch- 
ing it.  He  claims  that  a  vision  appeared, 
commanded  him  to  remove  the  amulet 
and  carrying  it  to  the  great  waters,  dis- 
pose of  it.  He  obeyed  the  command  by 
carrying  it  across  the  water  where  he- 
disposed  of  it  to  a  curiosity  dealer. 

These  wonderful  teeth  of  the  white 
Elk — links  between  a  long  past  legend- 
ary  age.  and  the  present  prosaic  one. — 
now  repose  with  other  antiquities,  in  the 
showcase  of  an  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  in 
Vancouver.  Few  of  the  relic  hunters 
who  gaze  carelessly  on  the  innocent  look- 
ing molars,  dream  of  the  part  they  play- 
ed in  the  legendary  tragedy  of  a  Prince 
and  two  Princesses,  when  three  lives 
was  the  price  paid  for  part  of  the  Fatal 
Necklace,  of  white  Elk  teeth. 


Her  Last  Cigarette 

By  Isabel  B.  Macdonald 


i   suppose    they    think    they    under- 
stand me  !"  and  Dee  threw  down 
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her   needle-work   with   a   vicious 

little    slam    on    the    tahle :    her 

thimble  fell  on  the  floor  and  rolled  into 

a  corner  but  she  did  not  stop  to  pick  it 

up. 

"I  just  feel  so  wicked — to  think  of 
being  cooped  up  in  here  and  this  the  onlv 
day  of  real  sunshine  we  may  have  all 
year — one  may  expect  anything  in  this 
gloomy,  murky,  muddy  land.  Xo  wonder 
people  think  so  much  of  Paradise  here- - 
it's  something  to  look  forward  to." 

Doroiihy  Riddle  was  a  little  rebellious 
Canadian  girl  who  had  been  transplanted 
to  the  cold  grey  soil  of  Scotland  and 
there  left  to  the  discipline  and  finishing 
education  of  two  maiden  aunts  who,  up- 
on observing  her  distaste  for  plain  sew- 
ing had  promptly  set  her  to  do  "white 
seams." 

Dee  had  discovered  that  she  was  woe- 
fully lacking  in  those  accomplishments 
which  her  Scotch  aunties  approved  of. 

"Couldn't  turn  the  heel  of  a  stock- 
ing?" Aunt  Margaret  had  held  up  her 
hands  in  amazement.  "And  you  six- 
teen past — such  crass  ignorance — any 
collier's  wee  lassie  in  the  school  can  do 
it." 

"But  who  would  I  knit  them  for?" 
Dee  asked,  by  way  of  wriggling  free 
from  an  accusation  which  hurt  her  pride 
more  than  she  would  admit. 

Dee  had  only  been  six  weeks  with  her 
aunties  but  she  felt  as  if  they  really  in- 
tended to  put  her  back  in  her  infancy 
and  set  her  to  learn  her  A  B  C's  over 
again. 

From  the  day  that  Aunt  Janet  had 
come  to  meet  her  at  Holytown  junction 
there  had  been  something  wrong.  Aunt 
Janet  had  said  nothing  till  they  were  ap- 
proaching home  and  had  turned  the  cor- 


ner of  the  street  leading  up  to  their  cot- 
tage, then  she  gave  an  extra  hitch  to 
her  skirt  which  she  was  holding  up  above 
her  ankles,  though  the  hot  pavements 
reflected  the  warm  June  sunshine. 
"Where  is  your  umbrella.  Dee?"  she 
asked  in  a  subdued  undertone  as  she 
noticed  Mrs.  Paterson  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"Oh,  one  of  the  ribs  got  broken  and 
I  thought  it  was  not  worth  bringing  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  I  never 
use  one  anyway,"  she  promptly  added. 
"Let  me  carry  your  waterproof  for  you 
Aunt — what  made  you  take  it  on  such 
a  lovely  morning?" 

"Why,  lassie,  I  couldn't  go  all  that 
way  without  a  cloak,  and  me  with  my 
new  jacket  on.  I  thought  there  would 
be  a  shower  before  now,  but  it'll  turn  to 
rain  in  the  afternoon.  And  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  have  nae  got  an 
umbrella,  Dee?  Gracious  me,  child,  ye'll 
no  need  to  let  on  to  your  Aunt  Margaret. 
We'll  be  going  to  Glasgow  on  Saturday 
and  maybe  you  can  get  one  on  the  sly. 
Everybody  carries  an  umbrella  here — it's 
more  respectable-like." 

At  mention  of  this  augustt  word  Dee 
felt  a  chiil  run  down  her  spine :  she 
never  had  her  respectability  doubted  be- 
fore and  the  idea  was  not  pleasant. 
Would  it  all  be  gone  when  her  aunt  dis- 
covered that  her  waterproof  being  old- 
fashioned  had  shared  the  fate  of  her 
umbrella  and  that  she  was  destitute  of 
both  ? 

That  was  the  commencement  of  Dee's 
discipline  and  this  morning  as  she  sat 
at  the  parlour  window  with  her  sewing 
in  hand  she  felt  particularly  rebellious. 
A  vellow  butterfly  fluttered  past  and  lit 
on  a  sprig  of  golden-rod  that  grew  in 
a  corner  of  the  front  plot — it  reminded 
her  of  that   sunlit  land  across  the   sea- 
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that  would  always  be  home  to  her.  She 
envied  the  butterfly  its  life  and  freedom 
I  hen  with  a  passionate  impulse  she  had 
thrown  aside  her  work  and  left  the 
room. 

Was  there  anything  she  could  do  to 
give  vent  to  her  pent-up  feelings?  She 
thought  for  a  moment — Aunt  Janet  was 
upstairs  in  the  front  bedroom  and  Aunt 
Margaret  was  out  doing  the  morning's 
shopping.  At  last  an  idea  occurred  to 
her  and  though  it  savoured  a  bit  of  re- 
venge it  took  all  the  more  hold  of  her 
youthful  mind. 

Presently  she  softly  ascended  the 
stairs,  entered  the  lodger's  room  on  tip- 
toe, which  she  had  never  dared  do  be- 
fore, opened  his  cigarette  case,  lying  on 
the  dressing  table,  and  taking  out  one 
quietly  but  swiftly  left  the  room.  Shut- 
ting the  door  gently  so  as  not  to  attract 
Aunt  Janet's  attention  she  slipped  noise- 
lessly down-stairs  again,  got  a  match- 
box from  off  the  mantelpiece  and  carried 
a  kitchen  chair  out  with  her  to  the  back 
garden.  She  sat  down,  tilted  her  chair 
back  on  two  legs  till  she  could  rest  her 
feet  on  the  window  sill,  then  placing  the 
cigarette  between  her  lips  she  struck  a 
match  in  truly  mannish  fashion.  Through 
the  wreaths  of  pearl  grey  smoke  she 
measured  her  dainty  ankles  with  satis- 
faction, glancing  up  now  and  then  ap- 
prehensive that  the  nicotine  fragrance 
might  reach  Aunt  Janet's  olfactory 
nerves. 

Dee's  perilous  position  added  to  th« 
zest  of  it  all ;  she  laughed  at  her  own 
dare-devil  pluck  and  a  merry,  mischie- 
vous light  danced  in  her  eyes.  The  sun- 
shine  was  intoxicating  and  she  felt  de- 
liriously wicked,  sitting  thus  at  her  aunt's 
back  door  while  sober  respectability 
dwelt  at  the  front.  She  knew  too  that 
she  was  a  pretty  girl  now  the  frowns 
were  banished  and  half  wished  the  gro- 
cer's fair-haired  boy  or  the  young  man 
who  came  with  the  gas  bills  would  ap- 
pear on  the  scene. 

Suddenly    the    gate    creaked    and    she 


beard  a  muffled  footstep  on  the  gravel 
]  athway. 

"It  isn't  Aunt  Margaret  coming  home 
yet  and  they  are  going  round  to  the  front 
door,  so  it's  all  right,"  she  soliloquized. 
She  took  one  more  puff,  sat  farther  back 
in  her  chair,  poised  the  cigarette  grace- 
fully between  two  fingers  and  watched 
the  smoke  curl  upwards  as  it  issued  forth 
in  dainty  pearl  wreaths  from  between  her 
pretty  red  lips. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  silent 
presence  watching  her,  her  heart  gave  a 
thump  and  with  a  guilty  conscience  she 
glanced  over  her  left  shoulder  expect- 
ing to  meet  with  a  sharp  remonstrance 
from  Aunt   Margaret. 

She  looked  once,  twice,  feeling  like  a 
paralyzed  rabbit  the  while.  Whose  were 
those  grave  eyes  of  condemnation  that 
gazed  down  upon  her  with  such  a  look 
of  shocked  respectability?  It  was  only 
a  tramp — a  genuine  Weary  Willy,  tat- 
tered and  torn  and  beggarly,  with  his 
feet  protruding  from  remnants  of  what 
were  once  a  pair  of  shoes.  His  hands 
hung  limp  at  either  side,  his  mouth  was 
agape  and  his  whole  attitude  signified  a 
thunderstruck  consciousness  of  some  un- 
seemly sight.  But  from  beneath  the 
shaggy  eye-brows  there  gleamed  forth 
an  awkward  spirit  of  Presbyterian  aus- 
terity, that  seemed  to  fall  with  crushing 
condemnation  on  the  frivolous  girl  be- 
fore him.  Such  a  look  as  John  Knox 
have  cast  on  poor  trembling  Mary  when 
he  denounced  her  follies. 

Slowly  the  man  closed  his  mouth  with 
an  oath,  pulled  his  rheumatic  frame  to- 
gether and  shuffled  off  as  if  he  refused 
even  to  beg  a  copper  from  her. 

At  last  collecting  her  thoughts  Dee 
gathered  herself  up,  sprang  down  from 
her  perch  and  fled. 

"He  looked  like  the  spirit  of  a  coven- 
anter come  back  to  earth,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing a  long  breath  as  she  got  safely  in- 
doors, "Anyhow,  I  won't  try  that  again — 
if  it  had  only  been  Aunt  Margaret  or 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McNeil— but  to  have  that 
horrid  thing  look  down  upon  me  like 
that — ugh!" 


The  Child  of  the  Mist 

By  Allan  K.  Stuart 


ONE  evening  as  I  sat  lounging  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  at  the  "Angler's  Club," 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  I  became 
aware  of  the  arrival  in  the  room  of  a 
tall,  sad  looking  but  still  handsome  man 
of  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age. 
His  face  seemed  familiar  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  place  him.  Other  members 
were  squatting  around,  some  playing  a 
game  of  crib  or  taking  a  hand  at  whist, 
others  glancing  at  the  latest  copies  of 
the  magazines  and  discussing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "best  baskets"  made  since 
the  trout-fishing  season  opened. 

"Who  is  that,  Fred?"  I  asked,  quietly, 
looking  towards  a  curly-headed  young 
Irish-American  named  Rolloe,  who  was 
sitting  near  me,  cleaning  his  pipe  with 
a  bit  of  string.  He  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Club  which  boasted  about  ninety 
members. 

"That's  the  new  honorary  member, 
John  Riverside-Downes,"  he  answered. 
"Very  decent  chap,  they  say.  Made  sev- 
eral trips  round  the  world.  Don't  you 
remember  we  ballotted  on  him  at  last 
meeting.  He's  quite  a  sport,  I'm  told, 
and  has  lots  of  dough,  it  seems." 

Downes,  who  had  evidently  met  Rolloe 
before,  gave  him  a  nod  of  recognition, 
shook  hands  with  another  chap  named 
Bunting,  who  was  mounting  some  hooks 
on  a  new  kind  of  devil  minnow,  had  a 
chat  with  some  other  members  to  whom, 
apparently,  he  had  been  introduced  be- 
fore, and  then  picking  up  the  latest  copy 
of  the  "Angler,"  became  absorbed  in  its 
contents. 

Merely  noticing  that  he  was  a  strik- 
ingly good-looking  man  and  dressed  in 
the  best  of  taste,  I  dropped  back  agam 
into  my  cosy  chair,  and,  refilling  my  pipe, 
thought  and  thought  where  had  I  seen 
that  face  before.  Just  as  I  had  given  up 
racking1     my    brains     for     a  recollection 


which  would  not  come  back  to  me,  I  hap- 
pened to  look  up  and  saw  Downes  look- 
ing at  me. 

"Hullo,  Harrison,"  he  said,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat  with  evident  pleasure ; 
"by  Jove !  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here. 
Why !  it  must  be  about  fifteen  years  since 
we  worked  on  the  'Blue  Ridge  Pay- 
streak'  together.  Well !  You  don't 
seem  to  have  changed  much." 

"Not  much,"  I  said,  "only  grown  older 
and  got  married,"  shaking  hands  with 
him  cordially.  "It's  like  old  times  to  see 
you  again.  Your  name  and  face  seemed 
familiar  to  me  when  you  came  in,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  place  you, 
as  vou  seem  to  have  changed  a  great 
deal." 

A  look  of  pre-occupation  and  pain  shot 
over  his  features,  but  he  said  nothing. 
After  settling  down  again  in  our  chairs 
Downes  sent  for  the  drinks  and  cigars, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat  over  old  times. 

Downes  walked  part  of  the  way  home 
with  me  and  I  found  out  he  had  just 
completed  his  third  trip  round  the  world 
and  was  on  his  way  to  England,  after 
which  he  intended  to  make  an  extended 
tour  of  the  Siberian  Provinces  of  Rus- 
sia or  some  other  outlandish  part  of  the 
world. 

Shortly  after  my  wife  and  I  received 
an  invitation  from  Downes  for  a  two- 
weeks'  outing  with  him  up  the  Tamlatn 
River,  famous  as  a  trout-stream,  about 
eighty  miles  up  the  coast.  The  day  came 
round  and  on  arriving  at  the  wharf 
where  the  launch  was  to  leave  we  found 
Downes  very  busy  with  Teddy  Rolloe, 
whom  he  had  invited,  getting  provisions 
of  all  kinds  on  board. 

We  had  a  fine  trip,  the  "Esmeralda" 
doing  her  twelve  knots  an  hour  with 
comparative  ease.  At  the  mouth  of  Tam- 
latn River  we  found  awaiting  us  several 
Siwashes  with  pack  ponies,  there  being 
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a  four-mile  trip  ahead  of  us  to  the 
camping  ground.  On  arrival  all  hands 
at  once  set  to  work  to  putt  up  the  tents 
on  a  shady,  dry  knoll  overlooking  the 
river,  near  a  point  where  it  widened  con- 
si*  lerahly  forming  a  very  large  pool  with 
a  strong  hack  eddy,  above  which  was  a 
regular  cascade  formed  by  the  waters 
rushing  through  a  short  but  narrow  can- 
yon. 1  had  noticed  that  Downes,  on 
alighting  from  his  horse  seemed  very 
pale  and  high-strung  but  thinking  he 
must  he  tired  as  he  had  kept  busy  all  the 
time    I    paid    little   attention    to   the    fact. 

The  intincts  of  a  trout-fisherman  had 
been  born  in  me  and  I  was  up  bright 
and  early  next  morning  and  taking  my 
rod  and  a  strong  cast  I  made  for  the 
big  pool.  Early  as  1  was  Downes  was 
ahead  of  me.  but  instead  of  fishing  was 
simply  gazing  at  the  pool. 

"Good-morning  Harrison."  he  called 
out.  "I  hope  you  slept  well.  They're 
not  rising  to  fly  this  morning.  See  that 
mist  on  the  water?  Xot  while  the  mist 
is  on  the  water  will  the  trout  rise.  We'd 
1  letter  go  back  to  camp,  I  think." 

As  he  said  this  he  cast  furtive  glances 
at  the  mist  which  seemed  to  hang  only 
over  the  spot  where  the  back  eddy  join- 
ed the  rush  of  water  as  it  poured  out 
of  the  canyon.  A  large  white  boulder 
jutted  into  the  pool  close  to  this  point 
on  which  it  was  possible  to  stand  to 
make  a  long  cast. 

"Xot  just  yet,  my  hoy,"  I  said,  "let 
me  have  a  few  casts  with  a  pearl  spoon. 
1  can  soon  tell  if  they  are  on  the  feed." 
I  had  jumped  on  the  white  rock  and 
wa^  just  about  to  cast  my  spoon  in  the 
back  eddy  when  Downes  stopped  me 
with   an   excited   cry  : 

"My  God,  Harrison,  to  please  me 
don't  cast  there  until  the  mist  goes.  In 
fact,  fish  any  part  of  the  river  hut  this. 
Look  where  you  are  standing  man! 
1  )i  in'1  y<  >u  see  !" 

1  had  never  seen  Downes  so  excited 
before  and  not  realizing  what  he  could 
refer  to.  [  looked  down  and  certainly 
there  was  a  strange  reddish-brown  rusty- 
looking  stain  on  the  rock  just  under  my 
feet.  An  unaccountable  shiver  ran 
through  me — I  knew  not  why.  as  I  no- 
ticed that  the  stain  was  in  the  exact 
shape  of  a  man's  hand. 


"Tell  me.  Downes."  I  asked,  "is  that 
anything  to  be  afraid  of?     What  is  it?" 

"Blood!"  he  simply  answered,  looking 
>teadily  at  the  column  of  mist  as  the 
first  glints  of  the  sun's  rays  seemed  to 
play  and  dance  through  it. 

"Good  Lord!"  I  ejaculated,  "what  a 
curious  thing!     Tell  me  about  it?" 

"Xot  now."  he  replied,  his  eyes  still 
riveted  on  the  mist;  "perhaps  I  wall  an- 
other time."  The  mist  had  turned  sud- 
denly red  just  as  old  Sol  rose  over  the 
brow  of  distant  snow-peaked  mountains, 
and   then,   in   a   second   it  had   vanished. 

I  said  nothing  more,  but  went  further 
down  the  river  to  try  my  luck  whilst 
Downes  walked  back  to  camp.  In  half 
an  hour  I  succeeded  in  landing  a  fine 
rainbow  trout  and  took  it  in  for  the 
morning  meal. 

Several  pleasant  days,  with  good 
sport,  went  by.  Rolloe.  who  was  an  en- 
thusiast, caught  many  a  fine  basket.  I 
amused  myself  botanizing  and  fishing  al- 
ternately, whilst  we  sat  round  our  camp 
fire  in  the  evenings  and  had  man}-  a 
chat.  I  had  noticed  Downes  several 
times  standing  at  the  white  boulder  gaz- 
ing intently  into  the  pool  but  never  fish- 
ing there.  As  for  Rolloe,  Downes  had 
evidently  asked  him  not  to  fish  the  big 
pool  as  I  never  saw  him  there. 

However,  as  the  last  evening  in  which 
we  were  to  he  in  camp  came  round  and 
as  we  all  sat  round  watching  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  log  fire  outside  the  dining- 
tent,  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me  and 
turning  to  Downes  I  begged  him  to  give 
us  something  of  the  history  of  the  place, 
how  he  came  to  know  about  it,  and  above 
all,  explain  the  mystery  which  seemed 
to  shroud  the  white  boulder  pool. 

I  saw  the  same  look  of  sadness  I  had 
often  noticed  tlit  across  his  countenance, 
and  a  decided  disinclination  on  his  part 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  but  on  being 
pressed  by  Rolloe  and  my  wife,  both  of 
whom  were  consumed  by  the  same 
amount  of  curiosity  as  myself,  after  a 
few  minutes  he  filled  up  his  pipe  and 
launched  into  the  following  story,  which 
I  tell  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
w<  irds  : 

"You  will  recollect,  Harrison."  he  be- 
gan, looking  at  me,  "that  1  left  the  office 
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of  the  'Clue  Ridge  Paystreak'  in  the 
spring  of  1885.  being  sick  of  indoor 
work,  and  as  I  had,  through  sub-editing 
the  'Mining  News,'  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  mining  men  and  pros- 
pectors, who  told  me  so  many  interesting 
and  exciting  yarns  of  the  pleasures  and 
hardships  of  prospecting  with  the 
chances  of  striking  it,  I  determined 
to  quit  my  job  and  go  in  for  the  life 
myself.  I  had  met  a  kindred  spirit  in 
the  shape  of  an  Irishman  named  Michael 
O'Halligan,  with  some  money  and  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mining  and  min- 
erals. It  was  not  long  before  our  ar- 
rangements were  made.  O'Halligan  had 
a  most  remarkable  personality,  bright 
red  hair  and  brown  eyes  of  the  softness 
of  a  fawn's,  which,  however,  flashed  like 
a  tiger's  when  he  became  heated  or  ex- 
cited on  an}'  absorbing  topic  or  when 
giving  way  to  an  in-born  tendency  for 
strong  drink.  We  were  about  the  same 
age,  approaching  thirty,  our  tastes  both 
social  and  intellectual  were  very  much 
in  common  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  became  fast  friends.  In  the  early 
pari  of  June  we  made  for  the  Canadian 
Gold  Range  and  engaged  a  reliable  man 
as  guide.  Determined  to  combine  sport 
with  prospecting  we  ranged  through  an 
extensive  area  looking  for  "float"  as  we 
fished  the  streams,  shooting  an  occas- 
ional bear  or  goat  and  in  fact  spending 
an  enjoyable  summer.  By  the  time  the 
fall  came  round  we  gathered  together 
our  trophies  of  the  chase,  staked  several 
promising  looking  prospects,  recorded 
them  at  the  office  of  the  district,  and 
took  ourselves  down  to  Victoria  for  the 
winter. 

"(  )ne  morning  not  long  after  settling 
down  I  received  a  letter  which  had  evi- 
dently been  a  long  time  reaching  me, 
and  which  originally  had  been  sent  to 
the  'Blue  Ridge  Paystreak'  office  advis- 
ing me  that  my  poor  old  father  had 
suddenly  died  in  Duluth  and  asking  me 
to  come  home  as  soon  as  possible,  as, 
being  the  only  son,  I  was  needed  to 
straighten  out  the  affairs.  I  according- 
ly took  myself  off  home  and  found  that 
my  father  had  been  a  much  more  wealthy 
man  than  had  been  supposed  and  that 
I  now  had  an  ample  competence  for  life. 
My  dear  old  mother  begged  me  to  stay 


at  home  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  which  she  felt  would  not  be  long, 
so  I  at  once  acquiesced  and  wrote  the 
particulars  to  O'Halligan,  telling  him  of 
my  fortune,  transferring  to  him  all  my 
interest  in  our  mineral  claims  and  hop- 
ing, when  he  had  turned  them  over  for 
a  good  round  sum  that  he  would  pay 
me  a  visit. 

"To  this  I  got  an  answer  from  O'Hal- 
ligan, advising  me  he  already  had  a  deal 
on  with  Victoria  parties  which  he  hoped 
to  pull  off  in  time,  and  stating  that  he 
might  have  to  go  to  'Frisco  and  that  I 
would  hear  from  him  from  there. 
Months,  however,  went  by  and  I  heard 
nothing,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what 
might  have  happened  to  my  chum  when 
at  last  in  the  early  spring  of  1886  I 
received  a  letter  from  O'Halligan, 
stamped  'Whale  Harbor,  B.C.,'  stating 
that  through  mere  chance  he  had  dis- 
covered the  whereabouts  of  his  only 
uncle,  Timothy  O'Halligan,  and  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his 
place  on  the  Tamlatn  River,  where  the 
trout  fishing  was  excellent,  and  begging 
me  to  come  there  to  spend  the  summer 
with  him.  In  this  letter  he  went  on  to 
say  that  his  uncle  was  a  good  old  sort, 
but  that  in  years  gone  by  he  had  been 
ostracised  by  the  rest  of  the  family  for 
having  married  a  half-breed  girl,  and 
that  he  had  one  daughter  who  was  of 
exceptional  beauty,  shewing  very  little  of 
the  Indian  blood,  and  that  she  was  the 
'apple  of  her  father's  eye.' 

"The  longing  for  a  roaming  life,  ac- 
centuated by  my  having  been  cooped  up 
in  Duluth  for  the  winter,  came  over  me 
so  strongly  that  I  told  the  mater  I 
wished  to  go  for  a  trip  to  the  Coast  for 
the  summer,  and  after  a  brief  but  re- 
luctant good-bye  on  her  part,  I  was  off. 

"O'Halligan  was  in  high  spirits,  tell- 
ing me  on  my  arrival  how  he  hoped  to 
make  $10,000  on  the  deal  for  the  mineral 
claims,  how  he  intended  to  give  the  'old 
man'  some  of  the  money  and  then  gave 
me  a  minute  description  of  his  cousin 
who  kept  house  for  the  old  man. 

"  'Xepola  is  only  seventeen,"  he  said, 
'but  she  is  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  old  chap,  although  I  have  only 
been  here  three  weeks,  and   in  spite  of 
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the    fact    that    her    mother    was    a    half- 
breed.' 

"  "Well  Micky,'  I  remarked,  noting  his 
enthusiasm,  'I  wish  you  luck,  I'm  sure, 
and  I  hope  she  returns  your  love.' 

"As  we  came  in  through  the  gate  the 
old  man  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 
looking  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  tell- 
ing me  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  glad 
to  welcome  to  'Tamlatn  Lodge'  the 
friend  of  his  nephew.  As  we  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  verandah  watching  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  over  the  'Ne- 
pola  Mountain,"  a  sweet  voice  from  the 
door  called  us  in  to  tea.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  saw  Xepola.  Her  mother, 
when  she  died  soon  after  her  birth,  had 
called  her  by  the  pet  name  of  'Xepola,' 
which  in  her  dialect  meant  'Child  of  the 
Mist,"  and  the  old  man  had  kept  to  it 
ever  since.  At  the  advice  of  the  Catholic 
priest  who  visited  Tamlatn  occasionally, 
the  child  was  sent  to  a  convent  and  it 
was  only  within  the  last  year  that  she 
had  come  back  to  look  after  her  father 
in  his  solitary  old  age. 

"It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  de- 
scribe those  happy  days  and  weeks  when 
with  Xepola  and  her  cousin  we  went 
fishing  or  picnicing  up  or  down  the  river, 
the  old  man  often  coming  with  us  and 
telling  us  much  of  his  early  days  in  the 
secluded  valley.  The  first  real  hint  I 
had  that  my  heart  had  completely  gone 
out  to  this  'Child  of  the  Mist'  was  when 
I  found  I  was  secretly  glad  one  morning 
when  Michael  announced  that  he  had  to 
go  away  to  Victoria  for  a  week  or  so  to 
close  up  his  mining  deal.  Then  I  knew 
that  my  fate  was  sealed,  although  I  in- 
tended to  keep  it  to  myself  for  Michael's 
sake. 

"f  will  not  refer  to  Michael's  leave- 
taking  of  Xepola,  except  that  I  noticed 
he  was  greatly  unnerved  bidding  her 
good-bye  in  tender  words  whilst  she  told 
him  in  a  cousinly  way  it  was  only  for  a 
week. 

"  'By  Jove!  old  man,'  he  said  to  me  as 
be  skipped  over  the  gang-plank,  T  am 
glad  it's  only  for  a  week  or  so.  I  shall 
be  miserable  the  whole  time.  I  can  trust 
you  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her, 
old  fellow.  I  haven't  told  her  yet  how 
much  I  love  her.     Tf  T  thought' 


"But  the  steamer  was  already  backing 
away  from  the  wharf  and  I  did  not 
catch  his  last  words  for  the  whistle  blew 
loud  and  shrill. 

'  'So  long,'  I  yelled,  and  with  a  wave 
of  my  arm  I  saw  my  friend  depart. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  sorry  for 
him,  for  I  felt  his  heart  must  be  eating 
itself  out  at  having  to  go  away,  and  still 
1  felt  glad  I  had,  as  it  were,  the  field 
to  myself  which,  perhaps,  was  only  na- 
tural. Ait  first  Xepola  appeared  to  be 
shy  with  me  alone,  but  as  the  old  man 
came  along  and  watched  me  as  I  showed 
her  how  to  cast  on  the  deep  eddying 
pools  and  landed  the  trout  she  hooked,  or 
as  I  read  some  poetic  effusion  from 
books  I  had  brought  with  me  whilst  she 
embroidered  something  for  her  father, 
the  constraint  gave  way  to  freedom  of 
manner  and  before  the  week  was  out  we 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

"The  week  went  by  but  Michael  had 
not  returned.  Another  week  passed  and 
still  he  had  not  come.  Xepola  seemed 
surprised,  but  not  anxious.  Soon  I  no- 
ticed, however,  that  she  seemed  very  de- 
mure and  thoughtful,  acted  as  if  she 
wished  to  avoid  me,  which  I  put  down 
mainly  to  maidenly  reserve,  so  I  used 
to  bury  myself  in  the  old  man's  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  pretended  1 
did  not  care.  My  God !  though,  how  1 
did  care !  At  first  I  was  afraid  she  was 
moping  for  her  cousin,  but  when  I  came 
upon  her  suddenly  in  some  shady  nook, 
working  with  her  needle,  or  in  the 
kitchen  busy  with  her  little  household 
affairs,  and  saw  the  bright  red  flush 
which  came  to  her  soft  cheeks  the  truth 
was  no  longer  hid  from  me,  and  I  felt 
that,  come  what  may,  I  must  tell  her 
of  my  love.  So  I  told  her  as  we  sat 
one  evening  in  July  at  the  edge  of  the 
white  boulder  watching  the  rippling  ed- 
dies and  the  trout  as  they  'rose  to  fly' 
at  the  further  end  of  the  pool. 

"  'And  you  must  know,  Nepola,'  I 
added,  T  feel  sorry  for  your  cousin,  as, 
before  I  even  got  here  he  told  me  of  his 
love  for  you.  If  you  and  he  had  been 
betrothed  I  would  have  gone  away  and 
eaten  my  heart  out  to  myself,  but  since 
he  has  never  told  you  and  has  gone  for 
nearlv  a  month  instead  of  a  week  I  felt 
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I  could  not  hold  back  the  promptings  of 
my  heart  any   longer.' 

"Resting  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
looking  at  me  with  her  fathomless  brown 
eyes,  she  replied:  'I  love  you,  Jack,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  this  world.  I  should 
never  have  loved  him  except  as  a  cousin, 
so  it  is  as  well  he  did  not  ask  me.' 

"I  pass  over  all  the  happy  days  until 
one  when  the  old  man  got  a  letter  from 
his  nephew  stating  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  'Frisco  to  close  the 
deal,  but  that  he  expected  to  reach  Tam- 
latn  shortly.  He  also  asked  after  Nepola 
and  myself. 

"To  this  the  old  man  wrote  a  jocular 
reply  to  the  address  given  in  Victoria 
telling  him  we  would  welcome  him  back 
when  he  came,  and,  in  referring  to  our 
engagement,  asking  him  to  spend  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  deal  in  securing, 
on  his  behalf  a  suitable  present  for  the 
appointed  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  2 1  st  of  August,  so  that  I  might  take 
my  fiancee  and  her  father  to  visit  my  old 
mother  before  the  winter  set  in.  But 
time  passed  and  no  reply  came  to  the  old 
man's  letter.  As  I  said  before,  the  21st 
of  August  had  been  fixed  for  the  quiet 
little  wedding,  when  the  Catholic  priest 
intended  to  be  at  Tamlatn  and  would 
unite  us.  I  had  already  sent  away  for 
all  that  was  needful  for  the  occasion 
and  Xepola  and  1  and  the  old  man  were 
very  happy.  The  evening  of  the  20th  cf 
August  was  still  and  quiet.  Father  Gur- 
kin  had  come  to  stay  with  us  over  night, 
and  Chief  George,  who  had  known  Ne- 
pola's  mother,  was  to  come  up  in  the 
morning  as  a  witness  to  the  joining  of 
hands.  The  setting  sun  had  given  place 
to  a  beautiful  moon  and  Nepola  and  I 
took  a  last  stroll  in  the  evening  to  the 
spot  we  loved  so  well  by  the  deep  pool 
with  its  eddying  waters,  and  talked  of 
the  happy  days  to  come,  as  we  sat  on  the 
white  boulder  and  saw  its  reflection  in 
the  moon-lit  waters." 

At  this  point  an  overwhelming  pathos 
seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  Downes, 
the  sweat  stood  in  drops  on  his  brow  as 
he  strode  back  and  forth,  lost  as  it  were, 
in  a  vivid  dream.  Presently,  as  we  sat 
still  and  listened,  he  went  on : 

"The  stillness  of  the  night  was 
sublime,   when  suddenly,  as  if  from  the 


dug  years  back  in  his  efforts  to  find  a 
vein  of  decomposed  quartz,  a  dark  figur-. 
of  a  man  dirty  and  besotted,  with  blood- 
shot eyes,  leaped  towards  us  with  an  up- 
raised dagger  in  his  hand,  and  dragging 
Nepola's  head  from  where  it  lay  nest- 
ling on  my  arm,  with  a  quick  thrust 
he  stabbed  me  deep  in  my  left  shoulder. 
In  that  second  as  I  fell  with  the  force 
of  the  blow  into  the  pool,  I  recognized 
in  that  dishevelled,  distorted  and  besotted 
figure  my  erstwhile  friend,  Michael 
O'Halligan.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  mad  through  jealousy  and  drink 
and  his  fawn-like  eyes  glared  with  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  a  demon  of  hell.  All 
I  remember  for  a  few  seconds  was  a 
shriek  of  despair  from  Nepola  and  a 
feeling  of  dizziness  and  pain  as  I  sank 
in  the  eddying  waters.  As  I  rose  to  the 
surface  again  I  heard  OHalligan's 
laughter,  the  fiendish  laughter  of  a  mind 
diseased,  as  with  a  quick  grasp  he  had 
clutched  my  poor  Nepola  by  the  waist. 
How  well  I  can  see  her  as  she  stood 
erect  and  brave,  ready  to  resist  him  to 
the  dea>th !  Then  I  sank  again,  and  as 
I  rose  I  found  myself  being  dragged  to 
the  margin  of  the  pool  by  the  iron  grip 
of  the  madman. 

"  'So  ho !'  he  laughed,  T  will  show 
you  some  fun  before  I  send  you  where 
I  want  you.'  Then,  pushing  my  brave 
girl  aside  as  she  vainly  tried  to  tear 
him  away  from  me,  and  call  for  help, 
he  tied  me  with  a  rope  he  had  brought 
to  a  standing  tree  at  a  point  where  I 
could  view  the  whole  pool.  Poor 
Nepola,  evidently  thinking  her  cry  for 
help  would  be  heard  at  the  Lodge,  knelt 
by  my  side,  kissing  me  in  an  ectasy  of 
pain  and  trying  to  staunch  my  wound, 
exclaiming,  all  the  time,  'My  poor  Jack, 
oh  !  how  I  love  you.'  The  blood  poured 
from  my  wound  all  over  OHalligan's 
left  hand  as  he  roped  me,  but  he  never 
stopped,  and  then,  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning he  grasped  Nepoia  by  the  arm,  half 
dragging,  half  lifting  her  to  the  white 
boulder.  As  he  did  so  he  slipped  but 
saved  himself  by  his  left  hand  on  the 
rock,  leaving  a  blood-stain  which  to  this 
day  has  never  gone. 

"Then  a  most  awful  thing  happened, 
sending  a  sickening  thrill  through  me. 
powerless  as     I  was     and     gasping  for 
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breath.  Seizing  her  by  the  arm.  the 
madman.  for  he  was  nothing  else, 
dragged  her  to  the  top  of  the  white 
boulder.  Here  he  drew  up  a  long  rod 
attached  to  which  was  a  powerful  line 
and  reel  used  only  for  the  heaviest  spring 
salmon  trolling  and  which  he  had  evi- 
dently brought  on  purpose  and  deliber- 
ately fastened  a  spoon-bait  into  her 
clothes  near  the  neck,  and  cast  her  with 
the  strength  of  a  demon  into  the  swift 
current  of  the  river.  Xepola  never  tit- 
tered one  scream,  not  even  as  she  sank 
below  the  swift  waters.  A  fierce  fas- 
cination seized  me  and  although  I  knew 
that  she  whom  I  loved  most  in  all  the 
world  was  sinking  before  me  to  a  cer- 
tain and  terrible  death.  I  conld  not  keep 
my  strained  eyes  off  the  scene.  Pre- 
sently the  line  became  taut  and  then  I 
saw  him  play  out  the  line  and  handle  the 
rod  with  a  master-hand,  sometimes 
bringing  her  with  gentler  handling  back 
irtito  the  eddy  only  to  draw  her  back 
again  into  the  cold  benumbing  waters  of 
the  swifter  current. 

"  'Where's  my  landing  net?'  he  yelled. 
'I've  caught  the  finest  she-fish  in  all  cre- 
ation! My  God!  man  alive,  hurry  up 
with  the  net!' 

"( )nly  once,  as  the  moon  shone  clear 
on  the  pool  did  I  get  a  parting  glimpse 
of  my  beloved  Nepola  as  she  rose  to 
the  surface  still  and  white  as  death  with 
the  expression  of  an  angel  on  her  fea- 
tures. Bilt  just  at  that  moment  a  strange 
thing  occurred.  Thinking,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me.  that  we  were  staying 
out  too  late  by  the  river,  and  imagining 
that  he  had  heard  a  scream,  the  old 
man,  accompanied  by  Father  Gurkin,  had 
come  down  to  the  pool,  and  this  was 
the  awful  sight  ithat  met  their  eyes! 
With  the  roar  of  a  lion  her  father 
leaped  towards  his  nephew  but  the  mad- 
man was  too  quick.  With  one  cut  of 
his  knife  he  severed  the  line,  the  body 
of  my  Xepola  sank  into  the  eddying 
waters  and  with  the  jump  of  a  feline 
he  had  plunged  into  the  swift  current. 
In  the  meantime  the  priest  had  found 
me  just  as  1  fainted  away  and  all  things 
became  oblivion. 

"There  is  not  much  more  I  can  tell 
you.  The  priest  told  me  afterwards 
that   they    watched   but    they    never   saw 


( )'Halligan  rise  but  once,  but  the  farther 
end  of  the  pool  was  too  far  off  for  them 
to  see  clearly.  He  had  found  footmarks 
in  the  sand  leading  out  of  the  water,  but 
he  could  not  be  sure  whether  O'Halligan 
had  escaped  or  had  been  drowned.  Ne- 
pola's  body  was  never  recovered. 

"For  weeks  1  was  in  delirium  and 
fever,  but  eventually  my  strong  consti- 
tution, combined  with  careful  nursing, 
conquered,  and  at  last  I  was  able  to 
get  about  only  to  learn  that  the  old  man 
had  died  suddenly,  one  evening  when 
I  was  in  the  height  of  my  delirium,  and 
they  had  buried  him  in  a  quiet  spot  in 
the   corner   of   his  orchard. 

"Years  sped  by  and  the  place  went 
to  rack  and  ruins.  The  Indians  would 
not  go  near  it  for  they  declared  that 
Xepola.  'Idie  Child  of  the  Mist,'  was  not 
dead  but  had  been  changed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  into  a  rainbow  trout  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  they  'looked  upon  the  pool 
as  sacred.  And  ever  and  anon,  when 
that  column  of  soft  blue  mist  rises  on 
the  eddying  waters  they  had  declared 
that  she  was  sleeping  and  must  not  be 
waked.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move the  blood-stains  from  the  white 
boulder  and  there  it  is  to  this  day," 
Downes  concluded. 

I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  than  T 
can  help,  but  I  must  finish  the  story. 
Downes,  a  few  days  after  our  return, 
to  Vancouver,  came  to  bid  us  good-bye 
and  later  I  got  a  letter  from  him  from 
Montreal  en  route  to  England,  saying 
that  he  had  determined  never,  if  pos- 
sible, to  set  foot  in  British  Columbia 
again  and  enclosing  his  deed  of  Tam- 
latn  Lodge  with  an  accompanying  deed 
of  conveyance  to  me,  and  asking  me  to 
accept  it  as  a  gift  for  the  "sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,"  also  requesting  me,  as  a 
favour,  to  blow  up  the  white  boulder 
the  first  time  1  was  there  before  fish- 
ing in  the  pool.  I  simply  recorded  the 
deed  and  put  it  away  as  the  fishing  sea- 
son was  about  over,  but  Downes  gave 
no  address  so  I  could  not  write  to  thank 
him. 

The  following  spring,  as  the  place 
held  no  horrors  for  me  personally.  I 
went  there  and  took  Teddy  Rolloe  with 
me.     The  first  thine:  we  did  was  to  stroll 
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down  to  the  white  boulder,  taking  down 
with  us  a  single-handed  hammer  and 
some  drills,  dynamite  and  fuse  in  order 
to  carry  out  my  friend  Downes'  wishes. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  look  at  the  blood- 
red  stain  on  the  rock  minutely  before 
we  started  operations  and  I  was  struck 
at  once  by  its  being  almost  obliterated 
and  by  a  fine  but  scarcely  perceptible 
line  in  the  form  of  a  square  which  sur- 
rounded the  spot  where  the  red-brown 
stain  had  been.  I  felt  sure  it  was  not 
there  on  my  former  visit  and  we  ex- 
amined it  closely.  Then  I  saw  that 
the  stone  of  the  square  had  been  let  in 
by  a  master-hand,  the  joints,  where  bro- 
ken, having  been  filled  in  by  a  carefuily 
prepared  composition  which  resembled 
the  rock  both  in  texture  and  color.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  get  that  square 
piece  of  stone  out  but  at  last  we  man- 
aged it  and  what  was  our  surprise  when 
we  discovered  under  the  stone  a  pack- 
age, and  fastened  on  \top,  so  as  to  be 
conspicuous,  a  letter  addressed  in  a 
shaky  hand : 

"To  John  Riverside  Downes,  Esq." 
I  at  once  opened  the  letter  and  it  read 
as  follows : — 

"Dear  Jack, — God  knows  I  was  mad 
when  I  did  that  deed  and  I  am  sick  and 


dying  and  cannot  sleep.  I  was  mad 
through  jealousy  and  drink  and  may  you 
and  God  forgive  me.  I  escaped  that 
night  and  hid  in  the  woods  and  later 
found  out  that  my  uncle  had  died  and 
you  had  gone  away.  But  I  heard  late- 
ly that  you  had  been  here  since  with 
friends  so  I  decided  to  come  back  once 
more.  All  the  money  from  the  mining 
deal  you  will  find  in  the  parcel  accom- 
panying this.  I  have  done  it  up  in  old 
papers  I  found  at  the  lodge.  I  leave  it 
lie  re  knowing  that  if  you  ever  come  back 
again  it  will  be  to  this  spot.  I  cannot 
touch  the  money  now,  nor  shall  I  need 
it  as  I  shall  soon  die.  I  am  filled  with 
remorse,  my  heart  is  heavy  within  me. 
"Michael  O'Halligan/' 

When  we  opened  the  parcel  we  found 
it  consisted  of  numerous  old  copies  of 
faded  newspapers,  interleaved  in  every 
sheet  of  which  were  $100  bills  totalling 
to  the  amount  of  $10,800. 

True  to  my  friend  Downes'  wishes 
we  set  to  work,  and  utilizing  the  cavity 
made  in  the  white  boulder,  we  put  in 
a  charge  of  dynamite  which  tore  it  apart 
in  a  thousand  pieces  and  caused  such  a 
scatteration  of  surrounding  rocks  as  ma- 
terially to  change  the  course  of  the  back 
edd\\ 


William  Morris  and  His  Work 


By  E.  Stanley  Mitton 


"That  country    is    the    richest    which 

nourishes   the  greatest  number  of  noble 
and   happy   human    beings." 

■ — William  Morris. 


IN  one  of  the  first  plays  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  an  elderly  rustic,  sitt- 
ing- clown  suddenly  upon  a  luxuri- 
ously upholstered  chair  in  the 
drawing  room  of  his  rich  city  cousin, 
jumps  up,  remarking,  "Land  sake's,  I 
must  have  sat  on  the  cat." 

In  the  mid-Victorian  period,  no  one 
ever  thought  they  had  sat  on  the  cat. 

At  that  time,  most  houses  were  furn- 
ished with  stiff-backed  abortions,  whose 
thin  padding  was  covered  with  horse- 
hair. If  the  upholstering  was  a  little 
worn,  to  sit  on  one  of  these  chairs  was 
as  restful  and  pleasant  as  sitting  on  a 
bed  of  nettles.  Every  dining-room  was 
decorated  with  a  picture  of  shiny  fishes 
on  a  plate,  and  unhappy  was  the  home 
that  (lid  not  possess  a  bouquet  of  em- 
balmed flowers,  beneath  a  glass  cover 
in  the  parlor. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  the  change  from 
ugliness  to  beauty,  from  decorative  de- 
formity to  grace  and  elegance,  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  influence  and  work  of  one 
man.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Mor- 
ris chair,  but  do  we  know  the  man  this 
useful  piece  of  furniture  is  called  after? 
No  i  idler  worker  of  the  past  century  has 
had  such  an  important  influence  upon 
our  domestic  surroundings  ;  no  other  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  moulding  our 
material  environment,  and,  as  we  know, 
environment  determines  in  great  measure 
whether  our  lives  shall  sail  bravely  and 
safely  over  the  broad  back  of  the  open 
sea,  or  drift  idly  and  aimlessly  upon 
its  shoals  and  shallows. 


At  Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Eng- 
land, on  the  24th  of  March,  1834,  Wil- 
liam Morris  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
No  cannons  roared,  nor  did  the  penny 
papers  devote  columns  to  the  event,  as 
when  the  stork  visits  the  houses  of  the 
nobility.  Yet  here  was  a  lusty  infant 
whose  genius  was  to  have  as  encourag- 
ing an  effect  upon  the  arts  of  peace  as 
that  of  Pericles  in  former  times  ;  who 
was  to  wage  war  upon  the  shoddy  and 
the  cheap,  with  the  same  zeal  that  his 
countryman,  Wellington,  had  exhibited 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  who  re- 
mained to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
the  friend  of  the  workingman,  con- 
demned to  toil  day  after  day  beneath  the 
bitter  yoke  of  mechanical  servitude. 

As  a  child,  William  Morris  was  deli- 
cate. He  learnt  to  read  very  early,  and 
was  familiar  with  most  of  the  Waverly 
novels  when  four  years  old.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  Scott's  romances  did 
much  to  inculcate  that  love  of  chivalry, 
and  mediaeval  life  and  pageantry,  which 
impregnated  his  later  work  in  every 
field  of  his  varied  activities. 

When  he  was  six,  the  Morris  family 
moved  to  Woodford,  where  outdoor  life 
brought  health  and  strength  to  the  stu- 
dious child.  William  rode  about  Epp- 
ing  Forest,  and  became  a  close  observer 
of  animal  nature.  About  this  time  some- 
one placed  a  volume  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  the  boy's  hand. 

This  period  of  Morris'  life  is  remin- 
iscent of  the  boyhood  of  another,  and 
very  different  genius — no  less  a  person 
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than  Alexander  Dumas,  the  elder.  Du- 
mas was  raised  by  a  tender  mother,  in 
(the  care  of  nature,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ducal  forests  of  Villers-Cotterets.  In 
the  wide  paths  of  great  woods,  he  heard 
related  feats  of  arms  relieved  by  the 
most  strange  beliefs — stories  of  the  bat- 
tle-field and  the  camp-fire  told  by  the 
foresters,  veterans  of  the  grand  army. 
He,  too,  relates  that  after  the  tales  of 
the  foresters,  he  loved  best  the  Thousand- 
And-One-Nights.  What  stimulus  for  the 
imagination ;  what  love  for  gorgeous 
oriental  colouring,  adventure,  passion, 
are  not  these  old  tales  of  travelling 
story-tellers  responsible  for? 

About  the  year  1841,  anyone  wander- 
ing near  Woodford  Hall,  on  the  borders 
of  Epping  Forest,  and  within  sight  of  the 
clear  Thames,  with  its  ''white  and  rud- 
dy-brown sails  moving  among  corn- 
fields,'' might  have  been  surprised  by  the 
vision  of  a  curly-haired  young  knight 
in  glittering  armour,  riding  through  the 
9trange  glades  of  horn-beam  on  one  of 
Titania's  palfreys,  a  pony  such  as  in 
fairyland  might  have  been  tethered  to  a 
poppy  or  stabled  in  a  tree.  The  pro- 
saic explanation  of  this  is  that  the  fu- 
ture poet  had  been  given  a  toy  suit  of 
armour,  and  was  making  such  use  of  it 
as   an   imaginative   youth   should. 

As  a  child  William  Morris  was  allowed 
to  roast  the  rabbits  and  fieldfares  which 
he  shot  for  his  own  supper.  It  was  an 
affair  of  the  imagination,  even  in  those 
early  days ;  for  we  are  told  that  his 
great  ambition  was  to  shoot  his  game 
with  bows  and  arrows 

In  January,  1853,  Morris  went  to  Ox- 
ford. It  was  the  intention  of  his  family 
that  he  should  eventually  enter  the 
church.  He  found  out  for  himself,  how- 
ever, later  on  in  life,  a  better  way  to 
serve  the  world.  Oxford,  at  that  time, 
was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  and  mental 
mendicancy.  The  cobwebs  of  supersti- 
tion and  tradition  were  over  all,  and 
undue  reverence  for  the  past  had  pro- 
duced a  state  of  intellectual  dry-rot.  It 
was  a  veritable  cemetery  of  learning. 

Indirectly  Morris  derived  great  bene- 
fit from  his  college  training.  He  made 
a  friend.  Edward  Burne  Jones,  a  young 
man  of  Welsh  descent,  destined  to  write 


his  name  large  across  the  history  of 
England's  aft,  had  come  thither  for  a 
purpose  similar  to  his  own — that  of  tak- 
ing holy  orders.  Their  resemblance  in 
character  and  taste  attracted  them  to 
each  other,  and  the)'  remained  comrades 
and  associates  to  the  end  of  life.  To- 
gether they  read  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  mediaeval  poetry,  and  among 
moderns,  Tennyson  and  Ruskin ;  to- 
gether they  studied  art,  and  made  tours 
among  churches  and  continental  cathe- 
drals. The  glorious  impressions  these 
scenes  left  upon  him  is  indubitable.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  meant — 
at  the  very  least — great  pillars  and  dark 
aisles  and  stained  glass,  and  dim  rich- 
streaming  light  over  cold  mysterious 
tombs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
meant  curious  inscriptions,  and  strange 
recumbent  figures  in  eternal  armour,  with 
frozen  swords  and  stark  upturned  feet. 

Ever  since  his  schooldays,  Morris  had 
been  interested  in  architecture  ;  a  taste 
developed  in  the  school  library,  and  fos- 
tered by  his  college  studies,  and  the  ex- 
cursions among  the  beautiful  cathedrals 
of  Europe.  He  had  long  abandoned 
whatever  intention  he  may  have  had  of 
going  into  the  Church,  and,  in  1856, 
entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  office  of  George 
Edmund  Street,  a  well  known  architect. 

Morris  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea. 
He  did  not  believe  in  putting  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  To  an  intense  in- 
terest in  and  love  of  art,  he  added  a 
strong  affection  for  literalture.  He  real- 
ized that  all  life  is  expression  and  knew 
that  to  read  a  little  and  write  a  little 
every  day  is  to  facilitate  expression,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life,  and  to  in- 
tensify its  joys.  Almost  from  infancy 
he  had  written  poetry — poetry  of  a 
quaintness  and  freshness  of  style  that 
has  hardly  been  excelled  since  Chaucer. 
Like  most  young  writers,  he  craved  a 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  was  af- 
forded by  the  limited  number  of  his 
friends,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1857,  the  first  number  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  magazine  appeared.  The 
chief  immediate  result  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  friendship  between  Rossetti 
and  Morris,  which  sprang  up  from  a 
successful  attempt  to  secure  the  former 
as  a  contributor. 
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Rosseitti  was  at  this  time  about  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  A  most  eccentric  genius 
— generous,  unthrifty,  warm-hearted,  un- 
affected— a  very  beau-ideal  of  a  poet, 
with  a  handsome  expressive  physiog- 
nomy, more  Italian  than  English,  due  to 
his  foreign  parentage.  He  was  in  love 
with  a  very  beautiful  girl,  a  dressmaker's 
assistant,  named  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Sid- 
dal.  little  dreaming,  poor  fellow,  of  her 
sudden  death  which  took  place  shortly 
after  marriage  with  him,  and  that  in  the 
first  impulse  of  desperation  he  would 
bury  his  manuscripts  in  her  coffin. 

Rossetti  persuaded  Morris  that  he  was 
better  suited  for  a  painter,  than  an  archi- 
tect, an  1  encouraged  him  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  that  art. 

In  the  summer  the  two  friends  visited 
(  beford,  and  finding  the  new  Union  de- 
bating hall  in  process  of  construction, 
offered  to  paint  the  bays.  Seven  artists 
volunteered  help,  and  the  work  was  be- 
gun. 

The  painting  was  done  too  soon  and 
too  fast ;  the  colors  began  to  fade  almost 
at  once,  and  are  now  barely  decipher- 
able, but  the  broken  designs,  so  long  as 
any  vestige  remains,  will  be  always  in- 
teresting as  a  relic  of  an  important 
aesthetic  movement,  and  is  the  first  at- 
tempt on  Morris'  part  towards  decora- 
tive art. 

After  his  marriage  in  April,  1859, 
Morris  set  about  building  for  himself  at 
Upton  a  house  which  was  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  his  principles  of  decor- 
ative art.  The  furniture  and  decora- 
tions— even  to  the  kitchen  utensils — were 
all  specially  designed.  Morris  lavished 
the  wealth  of  his  artistic  and  creative 
genius  upon  his  labor  of  love,  which 
suggested  a  fresh  field  for  his  untiring 
activity. 

At  this  period  all  England  was 
shackled  by  the  hideous  art  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  Not  how  good  but 
how  cheap  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of 
mosl  furniture  builders.  That  simplicity 
is  the  terminal  point  of  all  progress,  and 
the  highest  form  of  art,  had  been  for- 
gotten in  attempts  to  lavish  upon  the 
produats  of  the  factory  a  wealth  of  un- 
necessary and  unmeaning  ornament;  of 
curves  and  angles  that  fatigued  the  eye  ; 
of    hideous    veneer    and    glue — in    short. 


the  products  of  souls  malformed  by  a 
consuming  lust  for  gold,  and  blinded 
by  the  mists  of  ignorance. 

When  Ruskin  was  studying  the  archi- 
tecture of  Venice,  he  elaborated  the 
truth  that  the  mediaval  workers  them- 
selves must  have  been  free  to  indulge 
their  skill  for  carving  and  so  forth,  for 
such  results  to  have  been  produced ;  and 
thence  he  drew-  the  conclusion  that  art- 
istic beauty  in  the  common  objects  of 
modern  life  is  impossible,  unless  these 
old  conditions  can  be  to  some  extent  re- 
called. 

Ruskin  knew,  what  Morris  was  to 
prove,  that  the  drudge  who  controls  a 
machine  is  in  turn  controlled  by  the  ma- 
chine ;  he  becomes  its  slave,  and  is  no 
more  able  to  express  the  nobler  impulses 
of  his  soul  than  a  bird  in  a  cage  is  able 
to  express  the  freedom  and  joy  fulness 
of  nature. 

Morris  again  and  again  pleads  for  the 
workingman's  individuality  'to  be  allowed 
to  appear.  "In  mediaeval  times,"  he 
savs,  "everything  which  was  made  by 
man's  hand  was  more  or  less  beautiful"  ; 
or  again,  "Intelligent  work  which  pro- 
duced real  art  was  pleasant  to  do,  was 
human  work,  not  overburdensome  or  de- 
grading" ;  or  yet  again,  "Pleasure  is  a 
necessary  companion  to  the  making  of 
everything  that  can  be  called  a  work  of 
art."  Art,  in  faclt,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy 
in  his  work. 

It  was  Morris  who  applied  in  detail 
Ruskin's  great  principle  that  while  ma- 
chinery has  its  proper  place  it  is  in- 
ferior in  the  production  of  a  work  of 
art  to  the  even  halting  efforts  of  a  man 
who  has  put  his  soul  into  his  work. 

A  small  company  was  formed  con- 
sisting of  Rossetti,  Webb,  Burne-Jones, 
Madox  Brown,  Faulkner  and  Marshall, 
and  in  January,  1862,  they  started  busi- 
ness with  offices  at  8  Red  Lion  Square. 
The  prospectus  stated  that  the  firm 
would  undertake  church  decoration, 
carving,  stained  glass,  metal  work,  paper 
hangings,  chintzes  and  carpets. 

That  the  business  prospered  is  evi- 
dence that  taste  for  good  art  was  not 
wholly  extinct  in  England.  Morris  and 
Company  exerted  a  potent  influence  up- 
on  the   domestic   life  of  the   period — an 
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influence  which,  far  from  dying  out,  is 
becoming-  more  potent  with  the  passing 
years.  He  blazed  the  trail  that  others 
now  follow. 

The  houses  I  have  seen  decorated  by 
William  Morris,  are  remarkable  for  the 
sparsity  of  their  furniture.  They  are 
not  crowded  with  superfluous  ornament, 
nor  useless  brac-a-brac.  They  invite  re- 
pose, and  suggest  comfort.  Morris  be- 
lieved that  people  would  be  happier  with 
fewer  things  if  these  few  things  were 
better.  Almost  every  home  in  England, 
nearly  every  home  in  America  has  been 
benefited  because  of  his  work. 

Morris'  labours  in  the  field  of  domes- 
tic art  were  varied  with  prose  and  poeti- 
cal composition.  Few  modern  authors 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  over  their 
work  such  a  glamour  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  few  have  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing so  faithfully  the  naivete  and 
freshness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  read 
some  of  his  earlier  prose  writings,  like 
"The  Story  of  the  Unknown  Church," 
is  "to  see  the  flash  of  helmets  and  spears, 
and  the  dim,  shadowy  waving  of  banners, 
as  the  knights  and  lords,  and  men-at- 
arms  passed  to  and  fro  along  the  battle- 
ments ;  and  we  could  see  too  in  the  town 
the  three  spires  of  the  three  churches ; 
and  the  spire  of  the  cathedral,  which 
was  the  tallest  of  the  three,  was  gilt  all 
over  with  gold,  and  always  at  night-time 
a  great  lamp  shone  from  it  that  hung 
in  the  spire  midway  between  the  roof 
of  the  church  and  the  cross  at  the  top 
of  the  spire.'*  It  is  to  feel  the  breath 
of  the  wind,  as  it  lifted  the  leaves,  and 
showed  their  silvery  white  sides,  and 
to  catch  glimpses  of  great  golden  corn 
seas,  waving,  waving,  waving  for  leagues 
and  leagues,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
burning  scarlet  poppies,  and  blue  corn- 
flowers ;  cornflowers  that  were  so  blue 
that  they  seemed  to  burn  with  a  stead  v 
light,  as  they  grew  beside  the  poppies 
among  the  gold  of  the  wheat. 

Morris  was,  perhaps,  even  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  poet  than  as  a  prose  writer. 
He  gives  expression  to  that  emotion 
which  Tennyson  called  "the  passion  of 
the  past,"  in  a  fashion  that  is  intense 
to  the  point  of  pain. 

Morris  was  more  practical  than  the 
theologians  ;   not  content  to  look  forward 


to  a  future  sltate  of  bliss,  he  endeavored 
to  make  this  the  earthly  Paradise.  One 
worid  at  a  time  was  enough  for  him. 
He  desired  no  golden  groves,  nor  quiet 
seats  of  the  just.  The  sights,  and  scents 
and  sounds  of  the  immediate  May  time 
were  all  that  he  wanted.  But  these,  with 
the  youth  that  seemed  necessary  to  com- 
plete them,  were  ever  passing  away.  Like 
that  of  a  mediaeval  songster,  whose  work 
he  may  have  admired  and  loved — Fran- 
cois Villon — "Passing  Away"  is  the  bur- 
den of  his  poetry — so  much  so  that  one 
might  almost  say  that  it  is  possessed 
with  the  long  anguish  of  the  fear  of 
death.  "Where  are  the  snows  of  yes- 
teryear?" queried  the  French  rhymester, 
and  Morris  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  make  "quick- 
coming  deaith  a  little  thing,  or  bring 
back  again  the  pleasures  of  past  years,' 
turned  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  perman- 
ent and  definite  form  of  style,  beyond 
the  reach  of  change,  where  he  might 
embody  what  he  loved  and  raise  it  above 
the  beatings  of  that  bitter  sea. 

The  only  philosophical  utterance  Mor- 
ris ever  made  about  the  matter  was  that 
perhaps  time  and  change  were  necessary, 
or  there  would  be  no  good  stories — our 
finest  stories  being  those  that  told  of  the 
oldest    and    saddest   happenings. 

Morris'  interest  in  Socialism,  which 
interrupted  his  literary  and  artistic  work 
for  several  years,  was  at  heart  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  for  an  inaccessible 
artistic  ideal.  He  did  not  know  human 
nature  well  enough  to  understand  that 
the  time  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  had  not  come.  "The  lower  classes," 
wrote,  "must  demand  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  themselves,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  world,  and  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  conscience  of  man."  His 
connection  with  the  Socialistic  party  was 
eventually  unfortunate ;  the  time  had  not 
come  to  obliterate  the  misery,  the  injus- 
tice, the  sin,  the  squalor — the  hell  in 
which  poor  working  men  and  women 
were  forced  to  live  because  of  false  econ- 
omic and  social  standards. 

Some  time  after  this  Morris  turned 
his  attention  to  the  printer's  art,  and  as- 
sumed a  direct  interest  in  typography. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  workers  should 
be  taught  to  think  over  their  work,  and 
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take  pleasure  in  it,  he  abhorred  the  de- 
generacy of  the  ant  that  Caxton  and 
<  riitenberg  had  illumined  with  the  vigour 
of  their  imagination  and  the  resources 
of  their  intellects.  He  started  a  pri- 
vate printing  press  and  for  the  last  few 
years  this  new  interest  remained  an  ab- 
sorbing one.  A  series  of  exquisite  books, 
which  gain  in  value  every  year,  witnesses 
to  the  thorough  and  whole-hearted  fash- 
ion in  which  he  invariably  threw  himself 
into  the  exigencies  of  his  life  work.  His 
last  piece  of  work,  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  printing  press,  was  the  Kelmscott 
( 'haucer,  which  had  taken  nearly  two 
years  to  print,  and  fully  five  to  plan  and 
mature.     It  was  finished  in  June,  1896. 

Morris  was  now  advanced  in  years. 
Many  of  his  former  comrades  and  asso- 
ciates had  passed  away.  His  old  friend 
and  adviser,  Dante  ( iabriel  Rossetti,  had 
been  slumbering  in  the  tomb  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  His  work  had  been 
crowned  with  success;  all  England  felt 
the  influence  of  his  rejuvenating  thought, 
and  the  artistic  ideals  of  a  score  of  years 
earlier  were  relegated  to  oblivion.  Upon 
the  long  day  of  (this  busy  life  the  shadows 
of  evening  gradually  fell,  and  early  in 
October  he  breathed  his  last.  In  the 
churchyard  at  Kelmscott,  the  workmen 
he  had  inspired,  the  members  of  the 
league  which  he  had  supported,  the  stu- 


dents of  the  art  guild  he  had  founded, 
and  the  villagers,  stood  around  the 
grave,  and  watched  the  first  handfuls  of 
earth  fall  upon  the  coffin  of  the  man  they 
loved. 

All  great  men  are  simple;  that  is  why 
they  are  great. 

Your  faddish.  selfish,  capricious, 
haughty,  egotistical  individual  is  at  best 
only  entitled  to  a  bench  in  the  hall  of 
transient  fame. 

Like  most  really  great  men.  Morris 
retained  his  childhood  to  an  exceptional 
degree.  To  the  end,  he  yearned  to  shoot 
his  game  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  to  the 
end,  he  played  at  "make-believe,"  and 
sought  to  recapture  the  happiness  of  his 
own  childhood's  kingdom. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  portrait  of 
William  Morris,  you  have  been  struck 
with  the  extreme  nobility  of  his  features 
and  expression.  The  wrinkles  and  lines 
of  avarice,  and  meanness,  and  greed,  and 
superstition,  and  anger,  envy,  and  fear, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Here, 
indeed,  was  a  man  worthy  of  the  laurel 
crown  that  Emerson  says  should  adorn 
the  brow  of  him  who  gives  us  better 
books,  better  houses,  better  thoughts, 
better  ways  to  live.  A  noble  being  truly, 
to  whom  we  owe  an  incalculable  debt  of 
gratitude — an  indefatigable  worker,  a 
busy   child. 
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Canada's  International  Exposition 

By  George  M.  Hall 


IF  the  Fates  are  propitious,  Winnipeg 
will  hold  the  first  great  International 
Exposition  in  1912  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Canada.  This  is  not 
ito  say  Winnipeg  is  to  do — or  attempt — 
the  great  task  of  getting  together  Ca- 
nada's first  great  Exposition  alone — very 
far  from  it.  The  work  of  assembling  in 
one  place  an  adequate  showing  of  ac- 
complishments and  resources  of  the 
Dominion  is  a  very  great  task,  indeed, 
and  none  appreciate  this  fact  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  men  who  have  given 
liberally  of  their  time  and  labour  to  the 
initial  steps  of  the  proposed  Exposition 
— to  the  work  of  organizing,  outlining 
the  plan  and  of  placing  the  proposition 
before  the  people  of  Canada  for  their  ap- 
proval. After  some  eight  months  of 
steady,  hard  work,  the  committee  of 
Winnipeg  men  who  took  up  the  Ex- 
position project  find  themselves  with  a 
very  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  what 
it  means  to  take  up  and  carry  through 
so  stupendous  a  thing  as  an  International 
Exposition. 

Travelling  all  over  Canada,   invading 
the  United  States  to  enquire  minutely  in- 


to the  ways,  means,  cost  and  cash  re- 
turns of  the  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
Seattle  fairs,  gathering  expert  evidence 
and  expert  advice,  setting  off  the  some- 
times too  encouraging  opinion  of  the 
optimist  against  the  wet-blanket  conclu- 
sions of  the  pessimist,  working  diligently, 
hopefully,  early  and  late,  and  with  the 
utmost  concord  and  general  good-will, 
the  Exposition  committee  finds  itself  to- 
day in  the  possession  of  a  deal  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject  it  took  up  some 
eight  months  ago,  bufc  also  with  very 
much  more  enthusiasm  and  belief  than 
was  the  case  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign for  a  Canadian  Exposition. 

As  it  is  pretty  well  known  now,  the 
idea  of  holding  a  Canadian  Exposition 
in  19 1 2,  had  its  origin  in  a  suggestion 
made  by  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
Lord  Selkirk's  settlers  to  the  Red  River 
Valley.  Beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Thompson- 
Seton  was  interested  wholly  in  the  his- 
torical and  ethical  value  of  such  a  cele- 
bration and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
his   suggestion   carried — from   him — any 
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Delegates  at  Edmonton  Returning  from  Conference  with  Albertan  Government. 


idea  of  a  great  industrial  exposition.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Thompson-Seton  sug- 
gestion was  taken  up  at  first  in  the  light 
of  a  historical  event  worthy  of  commem- 
oration by  some  sort  of  a  general  cele- 
bration very  largely  local,  however,  as 
being  of  chief  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  West.  What  other  mind  fertile  in 
adaptation  of  a  good  idea  to  a  larger 
purpose,  first  proposed  the  celebration  of 
Mr.  Thompson-Seton's  idea  into  a  great 
Exposition  is  not  absolutely  certain  at 
this  time.  Mr.  G.  A.  Glines.  of  Winni- 
peg, is  said  to  have  been  the  man  who 
made  this  suggestion  and  it  is  in  Mr. 
(dines'  favour  that  nobody  has  sought 
to  cast  any  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the 
claim  made  for  him  of  discovery  of  Win- 
nipeg as  a  proper  place  for  the  holding 
of  a  function,  which,  viewed  in  its  pre- 
sent aspect,  will  very  closely  approach 
a  World's  1' air,  albeit  not  so  large  a 
World's  Fair  as  those  held  at  Buffalo, 
St.    Louis  and  Chicago. 

Even  then,  the  proposal  was  not  so 
large  a  thing  as  it  has  grown  to  be 
since.  Step  by  step  the  suggestion  of 
celebrating— by  pageant  and  speech — the 
coming  of  the  pioneers  who  first  took 
up  the  Red  River  Valley  as  a  home  for 
whi.e  men  in  number,  had  advanced  to 
its  present  comprehensions  and  dignified 


state — that  of  a  proposed  International 
Exposition  in  which  will  be  displayed  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  Dominion  and 
where  the  nations  of  the  earth  may,  if 
they  choose,  display  their  own  goods  and 
see  those  of  Canada. 

This  growth  of  the  Thompson-Seton 
idea  has  been  normal  and  healthy.  As 
soon  as  the  plan  took  on  the  aspect  of 
an  Exposition,  the  scope  of  such  an  Ex- 
position began  to  grow.  The  idea  of 
covering  Canada  quickly  grew  to  the  size 
of  taking  in  the  British  Empire.  Fur- 
ther discussion  showed  that  a  big  Cana- 
dian Exposition  will  be  very  attractive 
to  many  of  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing communities  that  have  great  trade 
stakes  in  Canada  and  other  communities 
that  are  strongly  interested  in  the  cheap, 
rich  lands  of  Western  Canada.  Cana- 
dian trade  with  the  Orient  is  growing 
from  year  to  year  and  one  Canadian  firm 
with  large  department  stores  in  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  buys  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  manufacturing  product  in  Switzer- 
land. Canada  busily  engaged  in  devel- 
oping natural  resources  of  agriculture. 
mining,  lumbering  and  fisheries,  second 
to  no  country  in  the  world  for  richness 
and  extent,  is  a  very  good  customer  for 
the  made  products  of  many  countries. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  true  that  all  of  these 
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Exposition  Delegates  en  route  to  Victoria,  B.C. 


countries  will  call  for  space  at  Canada's 
International  Exposition  and  the  fact  was 
soon  perceived  by  the  committee. 

For  this  reason,  Canada's  International 
Exposition — started  as  a  celebration  of 
an  historical  event — has  taken  on  the 
character  of  a  national  project,  an  em- 
pire-building, unifying  and  developing 
force.  Awaiting  the  official  approval  of 
the  Dominion  Government  alone,  once 
this  is  given  the  Exposition  will  be 
be  blocked  out  and  put  together  as  the 
greatest  industrial  and  development  pro- 
ject ever  devised  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Xot  only  will  all  of  the  vast 
resources  of  a  country  that  is  too  little 
known,  be  assembled  for  the  world  to 
see,  but  other  nations  will  bring  their 
goods  and  chattels,  their  things  made  and 


methods  of  making,  to  show  to  the  peo- 
ple who  will  gather  in  Winnipeg  in  19 12. 
In  the  line  of  farm  machinery  alone, 
Canada's  Exposition  will  be  the  greatest 
assembling  of  *the  class  of  goods  that 
the  world  ever  saw — Canadian,  British 
and  United  States  manufacturers  will 
see  to  it  that  this  is  so.  Other  fields  of 
manufacturing  and  kindred  industries 
will  be  scarcely  less  well  covered.  Ca- 
nada is  making  ready  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
to  sit — in  the  family  group  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  on  the  seat  next  to  the  throne 
and  to  fill  her  place  with  dignity  and 
power.  No  less  than  the  Exposition  will 
help  toward  this  end,  does  the  Exposi- 
tion idea  denote  the  national  spirit — ex- 
pound the  doctrine  of  nationality 
dominion. 


The  Mission  of  Irrigation 

By  C  W.  Pederson 


UNLESS  we  are  able  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  irrigation  under  sub- 
humid  conditions,  such  as  pre- 
vail in  Southern  Alberta,  irriga- 
tion development  on  the  western  prairies 
will  of  course,  be  impossible.  Some- 
thing beyond  humidity  has,  however,  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Our  north- 
erly latitude  is  a  disturbing  feature.  The 
latter  is  what  often  creates  doubt  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  irrigation  in  Southern 
Alberta.  There  are,  on  the  American 
continent,  semi-tropical  localities  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  with  sub-humid  pre- 
cipitation. The  tender  vegetables  and 
high  priced  crops  grow  there  profusely 
and  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
irrigation  is  worth  while  never  arises. 
That  irrigation  there,  if  not  essential, 
is  most  beneficial,  simply  admits  of  no 
argument.  In  discussing  this  subject. 
therefore,  with  reference  to  Southern  Al- 
berta the  question  of  latitude  naturally 
becomes  an  essential  factor. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "an  ounce 
of  experience  is  worth  a  pound  of  the- 
ory." Tlie  farmer  is  by  nature  conser- 
vative. Tangible  evidence  speaks  more 
loudlv  to  him  than  mere  words.     Unfor- 


tunately, a  combination  of  circumstances, 
during  recent  years  destroyed  the  possi- 
bility of  our  now  having  available  in 
Southern  Alberta  object  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  irrigation  that  would  settle  the 
argument  without  further  effort. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  early  history 
of  agriculture  in  Southern  Alberta  is  ne- 
cessary to  properly  grasp  the  present 
situation.  Partly  due  to  a  number  of 
very  dry  years,  and  partly  to  slovenly 
farming,  matters  agricultural  in  this  sec- 
tion became  very  acute  in  the  early  nine- 
ties. Many  private  irrigation  systems 
were  then  in  successful  operation  and 
great  things  were  predicted  when,  in  the 
course  of  time,  our  mountain  streams 
should  all  be  fully  utilized  in  agricultural 
development.  In  March,  1894,  the 
Southwestern  Irrigation  League  of  the 
Northwest  Territories"  was  formed  and 
held  a  convention  at  Calgary  where 
strong  resolutions  were  passed  calling 
upon  the  Governments  of  the  Dominion 
and  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  to  deal 
vigorously  with  the  whole  subject  of  irri- 
gation, which  was  then  seriously  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind.  If  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  not  arisen,  the  cause  of 
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irrigation  would  have  forged  steadily 
onward  from  year  to  year,  so  that  by 
this  time,  elaborate  arguments  in  favour 
of  irrigation  would  have  been  entirely 
superfluous.  Irrigation  progresses,  how- 
ever, received  a  serious  check  when  suc- 
ceeding years  of  high  water  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
cheaply  constructed  headgates  of  many 
of  the  small  private  ditches  then  in  oper- 
ation and,  in  some  cases,  caused  the 
mountain  streams  to  change  their 
courses.  One  or  two  wet  years  followed 
and  ranchers,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
depended  largely  upon  irrigation  for 
winter  fodder,  delayed  the  reconstruction 
of  their  intakes  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  Settlers  then  began  to  come  into 
the  country  in  large  numbers  and  the 
cattlemen  foresaw  the  speedy  end  of  free 
grazing  on  the  public  domain  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out  of  business.  This  sit- 
uation removed  the  pioneer  of  irrigation 
from  active  business  and  it  was  only 
during  quite  recent  years,  that  large  cor- 
porations have  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter  and  they  are  now  confronted 
with  the  task  of  again  creating  sentiment 
in  favour  of  irrigation  and  chiefly 
amongst  a  class  of  farmers  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  benefits  and  simplicity  of 
irrigation  farming. 

Simultaneous  with  the  great  rush  of 
settlement  into  Southern  Alberta,  enor- 
mous strides  had  been  made  in  "dry" 
farming  culture.  Every  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  westerly  portion  of  America 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  utilizing 
desert  lands,  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  irrigation,  and  wonderful  success  was 
encountered  through  the  general  intro- 
duction of  summer  fallowing  and  the 
use  of  special  implements  with  a  view 
to  the  total  conservation  of  the  limited 
rainfall.  This  system,  sometimes  in  a 
crude  form,  gradually  permeated  the 
whole  of  the  arid  and  sub-humid  agri- 
cultural area  of  America  and  was  also 
largely  practised  in  Southern  Alberta. 
The  successful  culture  of  winter  wheat, 
a  distinctly  semi-arid  plant,  was  another 
important  feature  that  worked  an  entire 
change  in  the  agricultural  situation  of 
Southern  Alberta  and  gave  a  value  to 
our  non-irrigated  farming  lands  that 
they  had  never  before  possessed.     While 


the  country  as  a  whole,  profited  enor- 
mously by  this  development,  there  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  tended 
to  delay  the  progress  of  irrigation  ma- 
terially. 

The  association  of  irrigation  with  the 
idea  of  desert  reclamation  has  blinded 
the  public  eye  to  its  enormous  value  in 
regions  where  the  task  of  reclamation 
is  not  required.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  irrigation  should  be  recognized  as  an 
agricultural  art  of  wide  application  and 
value.  In  fact,  irrigation  is  a  system 
of  improved  culture,  to  be  applied,  like 
other  means  of  improvement,  when  the 
soil  needs  it.  Water  is  the  most  im- 
portant food  of  plants  not  alone  because 
it  enters  in  such  volume  into  their  tis- 
sues, but  because  without  it,  in  adequate 
amount,  the  plant  cannot  use  other  food 
in  sufficient  quantities.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  the  saving  and  stor- 
ing of  manure  and,  for  worn  out  lands, 
the  wisdom  of  a  generous  outlay  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  or  the  principle  of  soil 
improvement  by  means  of  drainage.  The 
same  attitude  should  exist  in  regard  to 
irrigation.  Irrigation,  moreover,  is  not 
merely  an  expedient  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  a  crop.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
both  by  practical  experiences  and  bv  sys- 
tematic experiment,  that  growth  and  pro- 
duction can  be  profitably  pushed  by  irri- 
gation even  when  the  natural  moisture 
seems  ample,  and  in  this  respect,  irri- 
gation aligns  itself  with  fertilization  and 
cultivation  as  a  factor  in  intensive  agri- 
culture. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deprecate  the 
value  of  non-irrigated  lands  of  Southern 
Alberta.  The  richness  of  the  soils  with- 
in the  somewhat  "dry"  belt  of  the  Am- 
erican continent  is  simply  marvelous. 
The  record  of  winter  wheat  production 
in  the  interior  portions  of  the  Pacific 
States,  where  the  conditions  are  distinct- 
ly semi-arid  and  typical  of  the  "dry" 
West,  affords  the  best  proof  of  what  such 
lands  are  capable  of  producing.  Wheat 
growing  has  been  carried  on  there  on 
the  same  land,  year  after  year,  since 
1874  and  the  yields  per  acre  are  appar- 
ently as  great  today  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is    almost    a    legitimate    conclusion    that 
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the  semi-arid  soils  of  America  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 

Granting,  however,  that  grain  raising 
can  he  successfully  carried  on  in  every 
portion  of  Southern  Alberta  by  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  culture  designed  to  con- 
serve soil  moisture,  the  farmer  follow- 
ing such  a  system  will  still  be  labouring 
under  vast  limitations.  The  summer  fal- 
low system,  in  the  first  place,  reduces 
the  crop  area  to  one-half  of  the  farm 
and.  secondly,  is  applicable  to  annual 
crops  only,  that  can  be  produced  with 
a  minimum  of  moisture.  We  may,  there- 
fore, take  it  for  granted  that  dry  farm- 
ing, as  a  permanent  proposition,  must  be 
practically  confined  to  the  ordinary  cer- 
eais,  principally  winter  wheat.  The  pro- 
fitable production  year  after  year,  of  the 
most  valuable  crops  of  the  farm,  such 
as  field  peas,  alfalfa  and  the  ordinary 
clovers  and  other  forage  crops,  becomes 
impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  underlying  principle  of  dry  land 
farming,  viz.,  storing  up  two  season's 
rainfall  for  each  crop,  cannot,  of  course. 
be  followed  on  perennial  crops. 

Diversity  means  the  opposite  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  "one  crop"  sys- 
tem. Irrigation  stands  for  diversity, 
while   dry    farming   in    sub-humid   coun- 


tries means  the  one  crop  system.  There 
are  enormous  advantages  in  diversity. 
First,  it  enables  the  farmer  to  produce 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  living  with 
little  or  no  cash  outlay.  Secondly,  it 
puts  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  not 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  adverse  sea- 
sons. It  also  enables  him  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  gives  him 
every  benefit  which  comes  from  a  wise 
rotation,  as  well  as  enabling  him  to  dis- 
tribute his  labour  evenly  over  the  whole 
year.  To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  the 
main  object  of  irrigation  in  sub-humid 
districts  is  the  total  elimination  of  sum- 
mer following  by  substituting  artificial 
watering  and  a  well  conceived  crop  ro- 
tation. In  other  words,  to  develop  a 
system  of  farming  that  will  admit  of 
the  entire  agricultural  area  being  under 
crop  instead  of  only  one-half  of  it,  which 
would  of  necessity  be  the  case  under  a 
dry  farming  system.  It  requires  no  ar- 
gument to  demonstrate  the  enormous 
economic  advantages  to  the  individual 
farmer  and  to  the  country  at  large  bv 
the  doubling  of  the  normal  crop  area. 
The  final  end  of  irrigation  in  Southern 
Alberta  is,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age holding  of  the  farmer,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enabling  him  to  attain  better 
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results  on  the  smaller  area  of  land. 

The  farmer  who  settles  in  a  new  coun- 
try has  generally  a  two-fold  object  in 
view.  First  and  foremost,  he  desires  to 
establish  a  home  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  his  children.  Secondly,  he  aims  to 
acquire,  sometime  in  the  future,  a  com- 
petency that  will  safeguard  himself  and 
his  family  against  want  when  old  age 
overwhelms  him.  We  hear  entirely  too 
much  regarding  the  financial  side  of 
farming,  and  not  half  enough  about  the 
home  side.  Man  will  endure  the  terrors 
of  the  desert  or  the  rigours  of  an  arctic 
winter  to  amass  wealth  in  a  short  time. 
This,  however,  is  not  home-making. 
The  first  consideration  of  the  home- 
maker  is  as  to  whether  such  surrounding 
can  be  created  as  will  justify  a  perman- 
ent residence. 

Most  everyone  knows  something  about 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  Western 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  for  me 
to  paint  a  word  picture  that  will  convey 
the  difference  between  a  home  in  an  ir- 
rigated district  and  one,  for  instance, 
on  the  bleak  prairies  of  the  Dakotas.  In 
the  latter  states,  most  of  the  farmers 
control  320  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
condition  involves  scattered  settlement 
and  dreary  isolation.  In  the  irrigated 
sections  farms  are  smaller  and  human 
intercourse  consequently  easier. 

Schools  have  a  larger  attendance  and 
consequently  can  demand  the  services  of 
the  most  competent  teachers  ;  large  towns 
spring  up  and  furnish  a  local  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm  and,  owing 
to  the  increased  number  of  business 
houses,  competition  among  merchants  be- 
comes keen  and  the  farmers  secure  their 
merchandise. at  a  lower  cost.  Roads  are 
better  kept  and  the  taxes  of  the  com- 
munity are  never  a  burden  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  taxpayers  to  pay 
them. 

Trees  make  as  much  growth  in  a  few 
years  on  an  irrigated  farm  as  they  do 
in  a  generation  on  a  dry  farm.  Flowers, 
shrubs,  in  fact,  everything  that  makes 
the  landscape  beautiful  and  the  surround- 
ings homelike  grow  to  profusion  where 
water  is  available. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  vast 
colonization  project  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  identified,  obtains  the 


majority  of  its  settlers  from  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  the 
smallest  number  from  the  irrigating 
states.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Dakota  men  have  littie  or  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  handling  of  water  for 
irrigation.  It  has  been  our  experience, 
that  farmers  residing  in  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, even  though  their  land  is  enor- 
mously valuable  and  the  demand  for  it 
great,  absolutely  cannot  be  induced  to 
move  in  any  large  numbers.  The  man 
on  the  irrigated  farm  in  a  few  years 
creates  a  productive  and  a  homelike  home 
and,  therefore,  has  no  desire  to  leave 
it.  The  man  on  the  half  section  of 
prairie  farther  east,  regards  his  farm  not 
as  a  home,  but  as  means  of  creating  a 
certain  amount  of  wealth  which  he  gen- 
erally contemplates  ultimately  spending 
under  more  congenial  surroundings.  The 
points  of  view  are  entirely  different. 

While  it  is  scarcely  open  to  argument 
that  for  home-making  purposes,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  comparison  be- 
tween the  irrigated  and  the  non-irrigated 
farm  in  sub-humid  districts,  the  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  finan- 
cial returns  might  not  be  greater  under 
the  cruder  system  of  dry  farming  than 
under  the  more  intensive  operations  of 
the  irrigated  farm,  taking  total  invest- 
ment and  working  expenses  into  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  any- 
where in  North  America  that  would  not 
be  benefited  by  artificial  watering.  Un- 
der the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Southern  Alberta,  there  should,  there- 
fore, be  very  little  question  as  to  the 
value  of  irrigation.  In  fact,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating,  that  an 
acre  of  irrigated  land  in  Southern  Al- 
berta will  produce  as  much  as  any  simi- 
lar four  acres  of  non-irrigated  lands, 
and  consequently,  should  be  four  times 
as  valuable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  non-irrigated 
crop  must  be  grown  on  summer  fallow. 
where  each  two  acres  of  land  produces 
one  acre  of  crop  annually.  This  factor 
eliminates  one-half  of  the  crop  area 
which  now  stands  two  to  one. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  stretching  the  im- 
agination unduly  to  assert  that  irrigated 
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lands  will  produce  twice  as  much  as 
non-irrigated  lands  in  any  seven-year 
period. 

The  case  for  irrigation  in  Southern 
Alberta  does  not,  however,  rest  entirely 
tin  experience  gained  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  in  1906  that  systematic  experimental 
work  under  irrigation  was  inaugurated 
here  and  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm  for  Southern  Alberta  established. 
The  farm  is  divided  into  a  "dry"  farm 
and  an  "irrigated"  farm.  The  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  is  to  gain  the  best 
possible  results  under  dry  land  culture, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  irrigation  in 
Southern  Alberta.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
carefully  noted  that  it  is  not,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  the  duty  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  demonstrate  the  value  of  ir- 
rigation as  compared  with  dry  land  farm- 
ing. Any  conclusions  reached  on  the 
farm  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  as 
being  absolutely  unbiassed  and  disinter- 
ested. 

While  the  object  of  establishing  the 
Experimental  Farm  was  not  to  encour- 
age irrigation  farming  at  the  expense  of 
dry  land  farming  operations,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  instructive  comparisons 
between  results  upon  the  same  farm  and 
under  the  same  management,  of  crops 
grown  under  irrigation  and  those  grown 
on  the  non-irrigated  area. 


The  yields  of  varieties  of  Spring 
wheat  varied  from  25  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  irrigated  plots, 
and  two-rowed  barley  from  20  to  50  per 
cent.  Irrigated  potatoes  in  no  case 
yielded  less  than  too  per  cent,  heavier 
than  on  non-irrigated  land  and  in  one 
case  300  per  cent.,  while  vegetables  and 
sugar  beets  showed  a  gain  of  from  30 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  better  under 
irrigation.  Fodder  corn,  as  would  be 
expected,  yielded  from  50  to  275  per  cent 
better  on  the  irrigated  plots. 

The  above  are  the  first  official  figures 
bearing  on  the  value  of  irrigation  in 
Southern  Alberta  that  have  ever  been 
produced.  Furthermore,  the  almost  ideal 
season  and  copious  natural  rainfall  ren- 
dered the  conditions  enormouslv  in  fa- 
vour of  the  non-irrigated  farm.  Again, 
these  results  wer*  obtained  on  newly 
broken  land,  while  it  is  readily  admitted 
that  irrigation  farming  will  not  begin  to 
yield  mixamum  results  until  several 
crops  have  been  taken  off  the  land  and 
the  soil  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a  good 
mechanical  condition.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  the  magnificent  showing  of  the  irri- 
gated crops  on  the  Duminion  Experi- 
mental Farm  are  but  an  inkling  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  the  irrigated 
sections  of  Southern  Alberta. 


An  Unique  Railway 


By  R.  Sinclair 


THE  Antofagasta  Railway  affords 
access  to  some  of  the  finest 
mountain  scenery  in  South  Am- 
erica, and  brings  the  romantic 
land  of  the  Incas  within  easy  reach  of 
the  globe  trotter  by  means  of  its  excel- 
lent service,  provided  with  sleeping 
coaches  and  restaurant  cars,  equipped 
with  every  luxury.  The  railway  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interest- 
ing in  the  world  on  account  of  its  nar- 
row gauge,  two  feet  six  inches,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  yet  its  trains  run  at  consid- 
erable speeds  with  a  smoothness  seldom 
surpassed,  and  its  sleeping  and  day 
coaches  would  not  discredit  any  broad 
gauge  railway.  The  main  line  starts  at 
Antofagasta,  a  port  on  the  Chilian  Coast, 
a  few  miles  outside  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  some  684  miles  north  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

The  fine  coast  steamers  owned  by  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  "Cia  Vapores  de  Sud  Americana," 
leave  Valparaiso  twice  a  week  and  reach 
Antofagasta  in  three  or  four  days  after 
touching  at  several  interesting  ports  on 
the  way ;  while  once  a  fortnight  the  di- 
rect steamers  from  Liverpool,  some  of 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  luxury,  con- 
tinue their  voyage  up  the  Coast  as  far  as 
Caliao,  and  reach  Antofagasta  two  days 
after  leaving  Valparaiso. 

The  through  sleeping  train-de-luxe 
leaves  Antofagasta  every  Monday, 
crosses  the  frontier  early  the  following 
afternoon  and  arrives  at  Oruro  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday.  Here  passengers 
change  to  the  broader  gauge  carriages 
of  the  Bolivia  Railway  ( Company,  now 
under  the  same  management,  and  reach 
La  Paz  during  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  in  good  time  to  appreciate  the  views 
of  the  magnificent  snow-capped  Illimani, 
and  the  unequalled  panorama  which  un- 


folds itself  of  the  City  of  La  Paz  when 
the  train  leaves  the  fiat  table  iand  at 
the  "Alto"  station  and  proceeds  down 
the  precipitous  incline  to  the  charming 
old  Spanish  City  so  happily  placed. 

From  Antofagasta  the  railway  having 
to  reach  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  in 
222,  miles  loses  no  time  in  beginning  its 
climb  and  at  Portezuelo,  26  kilometres 
(17  1-4  miles)  the  rail  level  is  already 
1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  giving  an  aver- 
age grade  of  1  in  50,  but  at  several 
places  it  is  as  steep  as  1  in  30.  At 
O'Higgins,  kilometre  35,  is  the  junction 
of  the  branch  (in  kilometres  long)  to 
the  Boquete  Nitrate  fields,  which  are 
just  beginning  to  be  developed.  The  end 
of  this  branch  is  some  5,622  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  Prat,  kilometre  59,  is  the 
junction  of  the  branch  to  Mejillones,  the 
new  port  opened  recently  by  the  Anto- 
fagasta Railway  Company,  situated  some 
yj  miles  to  the  North  of  Antofagasta 
and  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  all  the 
fleets  in  the  world  and  is  so  protected 
from  the  southwest  gales  that  shipping 
lying  in  it  can  never  suffer  the  smadest 
inconvenience  from  bad  weather. 

Ait  kilometre  116  the  main  line  of  the 
railway  enters  the  principal  nitrate  dis- 
trict of  this  part  of  Chili  and  leaves  it 
at  kilometre  162.  In  this  section  are  sit- 
uated some  twenty  Oficinas  (Nitrate  fac- 
tories), and  the  more  modern  of  them 
well  repay  a  visit  as  they  are  models 
of  organization.  After  leaving  the  Ni- 
trate zone  we  catch  our  first  views  of 
the  Andes  and  soon  after  cross  the  river 
Loa  and  reach  the  picturesque  little  town 
of  Calama,  at  kilometre  238  from  Anto- 
fagasta (148  miles).  Here  the  eye  is  re- 
freshed with  its  green  pasture  lands,  ir- 
rigated by  the  waters  of  this  river,  for 
till  now  the  line  has  passed  through  what 
to  all  appearance  is  a  barren  desert  with- 
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out  a  Wade  of  grass  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
though  the  hills  on  either  side  are  not 
without  a  peculiar  beauty  of  their  own, 
due  to  their  variegated  colouring  caused 
by  the  presence  of  rich  copper  ores,  ft 
is  at  Calama  thai  the  night  train  makes 
its  first  stop  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  time  table  shows  an  hour 
which  the  traveller  will  eagerly  avail 
himself  of  for  a  stroll  in  the  delicious 
brisk  morning  air  should  it  be  in  the 
warm  season. 

(  alama  even  in  the  time  of  the  Incas 
was  a  centre  of  copper  mining  and  there 
is  an  interesting  modern  smelting  estab- 
lishment in  the  neighbourhood  which  ob- 
tains  its  power  from  the  waters  of  the 
Loa.  It  is  some  7400  feet  above  the 
sea  and  many  passengers  to  Bolivia  pre- 
fer to  stop  at  least  a  day  here  to  ac- 
custom  themselves  to  the  altitude  before 
going  further. 

At  kilometre  252  is  the  short  branch 
(  10  kilometres  long)  up  to  the  copper 
mines  at  Chuquicamata  8,846  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  kilometre  298,  immediately 
at  the  north  side  of  Conchi  station,  we 
come  to  the  Loa  Viaduct,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  engineering 
structures  in  the  world;  the  level  of  the 
rails  on  the  viaduct  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible 10,000  feet  above  the  sea  wdiilst 
their  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  the  Loa  river  rushing  below 
is  336  feet  or  more  than  twice  the  height 
at  which  trains  crossing  the  Forth 
Bridge  are  above  the  waters  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  The  viaduct  is  a  most  grace- 
ful steel  structure,  consisting  of  six  lat- 
tice girder  spans  of  80  feet  each,  in  the 
clear,  supported  on   steel  trestle  tower-. 

From  Conchi  station,  beside  the  via- 
duct, runs  the  branch  line  (20  kilometres 
long)  to  the  copper  mines  of  Conchi  Yie- 
jo,  tlie  rail  level  at  the  end  of  this  branch 
being  1  1.45"  feet  above  the  sea.  At  San 
Pedro  station,  kilometre  3121  193  miles) 
and  10.700  feet  above  the  sea.  are  situ- 
ated the  collecting  reservoirs,  blasted  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  of  the  waterworks 
which  the  Antofagaslta  Railway  Company 
ha-  constructed  at  a  cost  of  some  £750.- 
000  to  supply  the  town  of  Antofagasta, 
the  Xitrate  fields,  and  its  own  services, 
with  water:  for  no  other  fresh  watei 
can    be    obtained    except    by    condensing 


sea  water,  and  from  these  reservoirs 
pipes  run  the  whole  distance  of  193  miles, 
delivering  the  pure  snow  water  of  the 
Andes  at  the  sea  level,  which  is  no  in- 
considerable undertaking  in  itself.  The 
water  to  fill  the  reservoirs  is  taken  part- 
ly from  the  San  Pedro  river  close  by 
and  is  partly  brought  by  6-inch  piped 
which  run  for  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
miles  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to 
springs  of  most  beautiful  water  situated 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Shortly  after 
leaving  San  Pedro  station  the  railway 
skirts  the  base  of  the  majestic  snow- 
capped volcanos  "San  Pedro"  and  "San 
Paulo."  From  the  crater  of  the  former 
ascends  a  constant  column  of  smoke,  and 
though  it  has  not  shewn  greater  signs 
of  activity  than  this  in  recent  years,  it  is 
evident  that  in  comparatively  modern 
times  it  has  been  in  eruption,  for  the 
railway  cuts  through  a  lava  bed  nearly 
a  third  of  a  mile  wide  which  looks  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  deposited 
only  a  year  ago.  Climbing  steadilv  up, 
at  Ascotan,  kilometre  360  (223  miles 
from  Antofagasta)  the  summit  of  the 
main  line  is  reached  at  a  level  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  here  it 
decends  rapidly  to  a  level  of  12,200  feet 
at  Cebollar,  kilometre  387,  where  it  runs 
alongside  a  wonderful  lake  of  borax  2_) 
miles  long  by  four  and  one-half  miles 
wide,  owned  and  worked  by  the  Borax 
Consolidated  Company.  The  view  as  the 
train  winds  round  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  whose  slopes  are  bright  with 
metallic  hues  is  quite  unique  and  the  glis- 
tening surface  of  the  borax  lakes  with 
occasional  stretches  of  green  water  re- 
mind one  very  forciblv  of  Switzerland. 
From  Cebollar  station  a  short  branch 
runs  into  the  calcining  establishment 
from  which  some  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of 
borax  are  exported  per  month.  This 
lake  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  de- 
posit of  borax  in  the  world,  and  the  main 
source  of  the  world's  supply. 

At  ( Jllague  Station,  kilometre  435.  is 
the  Chilian  Custom  House,  and  also  the 
junction  of  the  branch  line  (96  kilome- 
tres  long)  which  has  recently  been  con- 
structed by  the  Antofagasta  Railway 
Co.  to  serve  the  important  group  of  cop- 
per mines  at  Collahuasi,  said  to  be 
amongst  the  richest  known.    This  branch 
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is  believed  to  be  the  highest  line  of  rail- 
way in  the  world,  for  its  rails  reach  to 
the  great  height  of  15,809  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  by  those  whose  respiratory 
organs  do  not  suffer  from  the  altitude 
it  is  well  worth  a  visit,  not  only  on  this 
account  but  also  because  of  the  truly 
magnificent  panorama  of  snow-clad 
mountains  to  be  seen  on  the  way  up  or 
down — amongst  them  the  giant  "Ol- 
lague,'*  said  to  be  upwards  of  20,000 
feet  high.  This  is  the  one  part  of  the 
Antofagasta  Railway  where  snow  storms 
are  troublesome,  the  line  having  been 
completely  blocked  for  about  four  days 
iu  July,   1908. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Ollague  Station 
the  frontier  line  between  Chile  and  Bo- 
livia is  cossed  at  kilometre  442 — 275 
miles  from  Antofagasta,  and  from  this 
point  to  Uyuni  (kilometre  610)  the  line 
runs  at  almost  a  uniform  level  of  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Uyuni  is  a  town  of  some  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  are  Indians,  and  its 
market  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Here  for 
the  first  time  we  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  as 
these  animals  are  largely  employed  in  the 
transport  of  tin  and  silver  over  the 
mountains  from  Potosi,  some  125  miles 
distant.  They  go  in  troops  of  100  or 
more  and  take  15  days  on  the  journey. 
Each  animal  carries  100  lbs.  in  weight 
and  it  is  said  that  they  will  not  move 
if  this  weight  is  exceeded  in  the  smallest 
degree.  From  Uyuni  runs  a  private  rail- 
way some  33  kilometres  long  to  the  fa- 
mous Huanchaca  silver  mines,  which  are 
situated  in  the  mountains  at  13,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
line  is  the  mining  town  of  Pulacayo,  con- 
sisting of  some  8,000  inhabitants.  These 
mines  are  owned  and  worked  by  an  en- 
terprising Franco-Chilian  Company,  and 
are  well  worth  a  visit. 

We  now  leave  Uyuni  for  Oruro,  and 
at  Huari — kilometre  801 — come  in  sight 
on  our  left  of  the  mysterious  fresh  water 


lake  Poopo,  which  receives  212,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  and  only  2,000 
cubic  feet  flow  out  of  it.  At  924  kilo- 
metres, or  574  miles  from  Antofagasta 
we  reach  the  town  of  Oruro,  which  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Antofagasta  Rail- 
way. 

(  )ruro  is  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants 
situated  at  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  unburn t 
bricks,  plastered  on  the  outside  and 
painted  different  colours,  which  gives  h 
very  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
streets  ;  here,  also,  most  of  the  windows 
are  decorated  with  boxes  of  flowers,  a 
rather  uncommon  feature  in  South  Am- 
erican towns. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving  Orurc 
the  country  is  swampy  and  uninteresting; 
but  soon  this  changes  for  rough  ston< 
ground  on  which  grows  a  short  scrub 
affording  food  for  llamas  and  donkeys 
which  are  seen  in  large  numbers,  and 
later  on,  this  again  changes  for  rough 
grass  and  we  reach  the  grazing  ground 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  sup- 
ported the  flocks  of  the  Incas  and  their 
descendants.  As  the  train  approaches 
Viacha,  the  junction  with  the  railway 
connecting  La  Paz  with  Lake  Titicaca, 
we  obtain  our  first  sight  of  the  famous 
Illimani  towering  above  the  plains,  21,- 
828  feet  high,  and  capped  with  the  grand- 
est  mass   of   snow. 

A  short  run  brings  us  to  the  Alto 
station  and  with  but  little  delay  the  de- 
scent to  the  City  of  La  Paz  de  Ayacucho 
is  begun,  the  railway  coaches  being  head- 
ed by  an  electric  motor.  Of  the  panor- 
ama which  unfolds  itself  of  the  beautiful 
fertile  valley  in  which  the  city  nestles 
we  can  attempt  no  description.  The  tra- 
veller having  seen  it  will  never  forget. 
The  charms  of  the  old  world  city  with 
its  many  churches,  its  wonderful  archi- 
tectural features  and  endless  peculiari- 
ties must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  From 
La  Paz  to  Lake  Titicaca  is  an  easy  jour- 
ney and  many  of  the  most  famous  Inca 
remains  are  within  easy  reach. 
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Cock  o'  the  North 


By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  today  finds 
herself  on  the  crest  of  a  just- 
forming  great  wave  of  progress. 
The  commercial  awakening  is 
confined  to  no  one  part  of  the  giant  pro- 
vince nor  to  any  specified  industry, 
simultaneously  half  a  hundred  districts 
are  rubbing  their  eyes,  developing  each 
its  own  latent  wealth,  crying  its  special 
wares   in   the  marketplace. 

The  reason  for  this  new  vital  thrill  ? 
Many  causes  contribute, — the  westward 
trend  of  questing  humanity,  the  influx 
of  (  )ld  Country  and  United  Statesian 
capital,  the  recognition  on  the  outside  of 
what  British  Columbia  has  to  offer  to  the 
invalid,  the  artist,  the  hunter  of  big 
game.  But  beyond  and  above  all  these 
one  factor  is  responsible  for  the  vivify- 
ing throb  of  new  life  pulsing  through  the 
Pacific  Province,  and  this  factor  is  the 
( irand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 

I'm-  five  years,  silent  men  with  the 
transit  have  been  going  hither  and  yon 
in  the  tangled  wilderness  of  the  North- 
ern Rockies  searching  out  the  pass  of 
least  resistance  by  means  of  which  the 
in  in  horse  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
can  find  a  road  from  the  prairies  to  the 
Pacific.  It  has  been  a  second  search 
lor  the  Northwest  Passage,  a  land  search 
this  time,  and  very  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  old  hunt  for  that  chi- 


mera   of    the     imagination,    the    Anian 
Strait. 

It  is  the  Yellowhead  Pass  that  has 
been  chosen,  and  through  this  by  the 
year  191 1  the  wares  of  the  Orient  will 
pass  eastward,  and  Canada's  rich  pro- 
duce will  find  ultimate  goal  among  the 
teeming  millions  of  Australia,  India,  and 
the   Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Do  you  ask  what  concern  the  average 
American  citizen  has  with  an  undertak- 
ing that  is  purely  Canadian?  To  this 
question  we  would  reply  that  the  Eng 
lish-speaking  people  on  the  American 
continent  are  equally  concerned  in  con- 
tinental questions,  and  no  man  on  one 
side  of  the  dividing  parallel  of  49  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  history  that  is  mak- 
ing on  the  other  side.  The  laying  of 
this  great  trans-continental  spine  across 
Canada  opens  up  three  hundred  millions 
of  agricultural  acres,  and  so  makes 
available  America  that  much  bigger  than 
it  was  before;  the  traveler,  the  sports 
man  and  the  homeseeker  are  all  inter- 
ested in  this  stupendous  undertaking. 
The  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific is  of  greater  immediate  import  to 
white  men  the  world  over  than  is  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway. 

Giant  Nature  is  kind  to  those  who 
take  her  on  trust  and  beard  her  in  bet 
den.      It  has  been   a   surprise  to  the  en- 
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gineering  world  to  learn  that  easy  gradi- 
ents are  possible  in  the  construction  of 
this  farthest  north  line.  The  makers  oi 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  carry  their  road 
from  Winnipeg  to  their  Pacific  portal  at 
Prince  Rupert  over  the  Rockies  with  a 
maximum  gradient  of  21  feet  to  the  mild 
going  west  and  26  to  the  mile  going  east 
a  record  which  would  be  creditable  on 
the.  English  Midland  or  the  Pennsylvanii 
Line.  What  do  these  figures  mean: 
Well,  they  mean  that  a  single  engine  will 
draw  a  heavy  train  across  this  new  spine 
of  Canada  ;  2,000  tons  can  be  taken  from 
Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert  behind  one 
engine. 

Comparisons  are  odious  but  illumin- 
ating;. The  gross  capacity  of  an  engine 
in  tons  on  the  Santa  Fe  is  376,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  it  is  572,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  it  is  2,041.  This  means 
for  the  great  new  line  immense  economy 
in  hauling  freight,  and  it  also  means  the 
maximum  of  passenger-safety.  Running 
at  high  gear  on  up  grades  kills  divi- 
dends, and  on  down  grades  kills  people. 

"But  is  it  not  a  wilderness  away  up 
there  ?"  asks  the  man  who  in  his  little 
red  schoolhouse  when  he  was  in  the 
Second  Reader  and  learning  "juggrafy" 
out  of  the  slab-sided  book  with  the  yel- 


low  cover  was  told,  "Canada  is  a  frozen 
land  to  the  north  of  us  where  Indians 
hunt  fur  and  trappers  travel  in  dog-sleds ; 
it  is  a  barren  laud  and  England  owns  it." 

The  general  conception  of  Canada  a 
scant  generation  ago  was  that  of  a  white 
waste  clinging  coldly  to  sub-Arctic  lati- 
tudes. General  Sherman  in  a  fit  of  pique 
characterized  Canada  as  "The  Sleeping 
Empire  Beyond,"  and  the  writer  recentlv 
dug  out  from  the  archives  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  the  minutes  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  convention  which  solemnly  stat- 
ed that  "Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  are 
too  far  north  to  successfully  grow 
wheat."  To  these  commercial  gentle- 
men the  Arctic  Circle  hovered  close 
above  their  own  northern  tier  of  states. 

That  phantom  of  the  Arctic  Circle  has 
within  the  last  two  decades  steadily 
been  receding  northward.  For  years 
Winnipeg  was  considered  the  northern 
limit  of  wheat  growth,  then  Edmonton- 
on-the- Saskatchewan  was  quoted  as  the 
farthest  agricultural  north,  but  Edmon- 
ton is  no  farther  north  than  Liverpool 
and    Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  North 
America  there  is  a  northern  limit  of 
wheat  growth,  but  daring  the  man  who 
should   put   his   finger   on   any   one   spot 


Grading  G.  T.  P.  Railway  near  Portage  la  Prairie. 
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and  say,  "It  is  here."  The  wheat  that 
took  the  Gold  Aledal  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  in  [876  was  grown  not  in 
the  United  States,  nor  in  Russia,  nor 
the  Argentine,  nor  on  that  great  wheat 
belt  of  Western  Canada  fast  becoming 
the  melting-pot  of  the  nations,  but  in  a 
little  garden  of  the  Grey  Nuns  at  Fort 
Chipewayan  on  Athabasca  Lake. 

The  writer  last  summer  saw  potatoes, 
beets,  and  turnips  growing  lustily  at  Fort 
I  rood  Hope  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
found  wild  flax  north  of  that  mystic 
line,  with  wild  roses  and  golden-rod 
nourishing  among  tame  Eskimo  at  the 
very  lip  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Forest 
growth  persists  to  where  the  mighty 
Mackenzie  widens  into  its  50-mile  delta. 
Along  the  lush  valleys  of  the  Peace  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  prairie  where  horses 
graze  bedy-deep  in  a  tangled  growth  of 
vetches  and  wild  grasses. 

At  Vermilion-on-the-Peace,  in  latitude 
58  deg.  30  min.  north,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  years  has  maintained  a 
flour  mill,  grinding  into  flour  the  wheat 
from  ball"  a  hundred  farms  at  its  very 
door.  With  no  self-advertising  or  cry- 
ing of  its  deeds  in  the  market-place  the 
Great  Company  has  floated  in  its  own 
Steamers  this  flour  for  hundreds  of  miles 


down  the  Peace  and  the  Mackenzie,  feed- 
ing the  people  of  its  fur  posts. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  tap  an 
unknown  hinterland  which  is  a  kingdom 
in  itself,  rich  not  only  in  timber,  fur, 
tar,  coal,  salt,  and  oil,  but  pregnant  with 
potential  harvests  of  40-bushel  wheat. 

Canada's  fertile  northland  is  its  oyster, 
its  whole  succulent  plate  of  oysters.  Al- 
so, the  present  prairie  wheat-field,  a  field 
a  thousand  miles  long  and  of  unknown 
depth,  is  tributary  to  the  new  line,  and 
the  mind  reels  in  trying  to  think  of  the 
activity  which  will  manifest  here  in  Brit- 
ain's Bread-Basket  half  a  century  from 
now.  Western  Canada  has  200  million 
acres  of  wheat  lands,  and  only  one  acre 
out  of  every  twenty  is  under  crop.  If 
Canada's  wheat  crop  for  1908  had  been 
shipped  in  cars,  each  holding  15  tons, 
the  cars  would  have  made  a  continuous 
train   1,365  miles  long! 

There  is  every  encouragement  to  the 
capitalist  to  build  railways.  The  people 
are  crowding  into  Western  Canada  in 
such  numbers,  breaking  new  soil,  and 
growing  wheat,  that  every  channel  of 
egress  for  the  golden  grain  is  choked 
to  congestion.  The  terminal  elevators 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  cannot 
begrin  to  handle  with  facility  the  cargoe.- 
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Steam  Shovel  at  Work  on  Line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 


dumped  at  their  doors  by  the  grain-cars 
from  the  West.  Through  Calgary  west- 
ward the  tide  of  wheat-bags  has  begun 
to  now  toward  China,  and  yellow  palates 
of  Asia  are  being  taught  the  taste  of 
"Canadian    No.    1    Hard." 

There  is  a  galloping  of  iron  horses 
toward  Hudson  Bay,  and  this  route  will 
soon  carry  its  quota  of  yellow  grain  to 
the  markets  of  England  and  the  Old 
World.  When  the  first  cars  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  break  through  to  tidewatei 
?t  Prince  Rupert  they  will  carry  full 
freight,  and  the  plentitude  of  supply  will 
increase  and  not  decrease  through  the 
years.  The  prairies  of  Western  Canada 
are  a  bursting  granary,  and  the  prairie 
farmer  finds  himself  in  the  position  of 
the  Bible  man  building  new  barns. 

The  wheat-plains  of  Canada  today 
form  a  great  centre  of  energy,  from 
every  corner  of  the  compass  people  are 
crowding  in.  The  Cry  of  the  Wheat 
is  as  insistent  here  as  ever  was  the  Call 
of  Gold  when  the  map  of  the  world 
opened  up  to  a  gold-mining  stampede. 
Put  how  much  wholesomer !  Those  who 
answered  the  call  of  the  wild  in  the 
days  of  a  gold-rush  were  often  broken 
men  and  disappointed,  the  unsettled,  the 
desperate,  and  the  reckless.  Men  went 
alone,  with  a   fever  and  greed  for  s^ain 


coursing  their  veins  and  driving  out 
every  gentle  instinct  and  kindlv. 

Who  is  it  answers  the  Call  of  the 
Wheat?  The  young  man  and  strong, 
the  home-builder,  the  sane,  the  clean, 
the  progressive.  The  day  of  the  prairie- 
schooner  is  not  over,  these  vanguards 
of  civilization  still  crawl  over  the  fat 
mesas  freighted  with  men,  women,  and 
little  children,  intent  on  building  home- 
steads and  breaking  new  ground.  Along- 
side the  trains  we  see  them,  and  the 
trains  themselves  carry  hundreds  of 
family  units  bent  on  the  same  purpose. 
They  are  Makers  of  Empire  all. 

Gulliver  says,  "Whoever  makes  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before,  deserves  better  of  man- 
kind, and  does  more  essential  service  to 
his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  poli- 
ticians put  together."  These  diverse  peo- 
ple so  quietly  producing  the  new  har- 
vests are  making  history  as  well  as 
homesteads.  As  we  follow  the  prairie 
wagons  and  the  wains,  we  are  on  the 
trail  of  the  greatest  economic  trek  this 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  historian  of 
tomorrow  will  rank  it  with  the  world 
migrations.  Last  year  there  went  north 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada  J2,- 
000  men  and  women  seeking  free  farms. 
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First  Passenger  Special  on  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 


They  write  the  first  chapter  of  the  wheat- 
story  as  they  turn  the  prairie  flowers 
under  and  sow  grain  in  virgin  furrows. 
The  <  irand  Trunk  Pacific  tells  the  second 
chapter  as  it  carries  the  rich  harvest  to 
the  ocean-edge.  The  loaf  of  bread  in 
the  lap  of  the  hungry  kiddie  in  Old 
World  slumdora  completes  the  story.  It 
is  the  Trilogy  of  the  Wheat.  As  we 
watch  the  drama  enacting  we  stop  to 
note  the  insistent  part  played  by  the 
women. 

Lonely  is  the  life  on  the  homestead  in 
the  early  days  when  babies  are  small 
and  distances  between  homesteads  are 
great.  When  Canada  takes  time  to  re- 
cognize the  nation-building  work  of  her 
prairie  pioneers,  equal  meed  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  strong-armed  man 
and  the  faith-possessed  woman.  Altru- 
ism is  at  the  bottom  of  both  their  en- 
deavors, they  are  treading  hard  paths 
that  the  way  of  their  children  may  be 
easy.  Is  there  not  in  this  all  the  divine 
tragedy  of  life? 

There  is  something  very  inspiriting  in 
looking  upon  this  unfolding  page  of  An- 
glo-Saxon  history  being  writ  far  up  near 
the  top  of  the  map.  It  is  the  story  of 
pluck  and  determination,  whether  we 
view  it  through  the  small  end  of  the  field- 
glass   looking   at   the   individual    farmer, 


or,  reversing  the  lens,  take  in  the  splen- 
did sweep  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
that  brings  a  market  to  his  door. 

In  quick  imagination  we  jump  the  in- 
tervening year  or  two  and  see  this  splen- 
did highway  a  consummated  fact.  Sure- 
ly Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific  terminus 
and  entrepot,  bids  fair  to  be  unique 
among  the  great  railroad  terminals.  It 
is  farther  north  than  most  of  them  and 
yet  its  climate  is  moderate  and  salubrious, 
on  its  streets  will  blend  human  strands 
of  Occident  and  Orient,  people  as  di- 
verse as  the  lands  they  come  from  and 
the   freights  they  interest  themselves  in. 

Prince  Rupert  is  a  baby  city  yet,  but 
the  infant  is  a  lusty  one ;  and  as  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Vancouver 
have  grown  to  greatness  on  this  shore- 
line so  their  Northern  sister  too  will 
grow,  her  swaddling-bands  are  burst  and 
already  she  is  stepping  into  short  frocks. 
When  Prince  Rupert  is  connected  by 
fast  steamship  with  Sydney  in  Austra- 
lasia, two  of  the  grandest  harbors  in  the 
British  Empire  will  be  joined.  This 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  route  cuts  off  be- 
tween Yokohama  and  New  York  1,500 
miles  of  the  present  distance  if  we  tra- 
verse our  earth's  orange  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco parallel,  and  500  miles  if  we  count 
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the  route  across  the  continent  by  way 
of  Vancouver. 

The  busy  man  will  choose  this  route 
because  we  live  in  an  age  of  hurry,  and 
the  saving  of  two  or  three  days  in  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  world  will  cause 
the  globe  trotter  to  get  his  ticket  to  read 
"77'a  Prince  Rupert."  It  is  the  route  of 
easy  gradients,  of  quickest  transit,  and  of 
wonderful  scenic  beauty.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  pierces  the  great  new  Na- 
tional Park  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  recently  set  aside.  The  new 
line  will  also  bring  within  ken  Mt.  Rob- 
son,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  actual  height  of  Mt.  Rob- 
son  is  13,700  feet,  its  pointed  apex  of 
ice  being  usually  completely  hidden  ;  this 
is  going  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance  for 
the  tourist  and  the  Alpine  climber,  and 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  world. 

I?  not  Prince  Rupert  very  cold?  Like 
the  Laodiceans,  it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
the  mercury  rarely  touching  zero.  Al- 
ready in  this  City  of  Destiny  are  com- 
fortable hotels,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  busy  people.  We 
hare    said   something:  of   the  wheat-field 


that  is  at  the  back  of  the  house.  What 
is  there  in  the  fish-pond  in  front? 
Schools  of  herring,  hosts  of  halibut,  sal- 
mon swimming  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
seaway.  This  is  the  richest  fish-preserve 
in  the  world,  counting  as  denizens  everv 
known  species  that  wiggles  tail  and 
swims  with  fin,  from  herring  to  halibut, 
from  sardine  to  sperm  whale. 

To  contemplate  the  splendid  wheat- 
farms  of  prairie  Canada  already  north 
of  that  between  the  Athabasca  and  the 
Arctic,  is  to  feel  the  abounding  pulse  of 
a  new  life.  Turning  from  the  turmoil 
of  petty  politics,  from  the  little  bicker- 
ings of  little  minds,  it  is  like  a  deep 
inspiration  of  tonic  air  to  see  the  drama 
of  The  Homstead  enfold  itself  on  these 
fat  plains. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  bringing 
into  the  world's  ken  in  Unknown  Canada 
a  new  Empire  of  productiveness.  It  is 
the  Belt  of  Homes.  And  in  between  the 
lines  of  the  Trilogy  of  the  Wheat,  the 
thoughtful  reads  another  story,  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  beautiful  trinity  of 
Lamartine,  the  trinity  of  the  Alan, 
Woman  and  Child. 


Fruitful  Kettle  River  Valley 

By  George  R.  Belton 


F(  )R  some  reason  unexplained,  the 
Kettle  River  Valley  in  Southern 
British  Columbia  is  not  as  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  It  may  be  because  no  extensive 
tracts  of  land  have  been  owned  by  large 
companies  interested  in  advertising  them, 
for  such  companies  certainly  give  pub- 
licity to  the  districts  they  exploit — fre- 
quently, it  is  to  be  feared,  greater  pub- 
licity than  the  merits  of  the  districts 
will  warrant.  Yet  it  is  a  feature  of  this 
grand  country  that  its  resources  are  so 
little  known  and  appreciated  that  fre- 
quently even  the  apparently  overdrawn 
prospectus  of  a  land  company  is  far  sur- 
passed in  the  actual  results  found  when 
progressive  settlers  start  to  work  the  soil. 


But  the  Kettle  River  Valley  has  been 
given  little  publicity  of  any  kind  except 
that  very  satisfactory  sort  sent  out  in 
the  letters  of  its  contented  settlers.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  which  Grand  Forks  is  the  na- 
tural centre  and  supply  point,  a  stretch 
of  level  valley  land  extending  from  Dan- 
ville at  the  Washington  boundary  to 
Fife  where  the  C.  P.  R.  line  begins  to 
climb  out  of  the  valley  along  the  banks 
of  beautiful  Christina  Lake,  on  the  way 
from  "the  Boundary  Country"  to  Nelson. 

Here  is  a  valley  about  twenty  mile? 
long  and  three  miles  wide,  level  as  prairie 
and  just  as  stoneless,  all  cleared  of  trees 
and  brush  or  easy  to  clear,  with  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  bearing  or 
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Fine  Showing  of  Six-year-old  Apple  Trees  in  Martin  Burrell's  Estate. 


coming  into  bearing  and  more  hundreds 
lately  planted  out.  The  mountains  around 
are  heavily  wooded  and  supply  streams 
frequently  used  to  supplement  the  sum  - 
mer  rainfall  which,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  crops.  Irrigation  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against 
drouth  and  also  to  augment  the  produc- 
tion of  bearing  orchards. 

The  climate  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  can 
be  imagined.  A  long  summer  is  fol- 
lowed by  enough  winter  to  give  a  pleas- 
ing change;  bright  days  are  the  rule  the 
year  around  ;  the  snowfall  is  light  and 
lasts  for  about  two  months,  beginning 
late  in  December.  Like  in  most  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  the  climate  shows  definite 
spring  and  fall  seasons  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  British  Isles,  so  different 
from  the  prairie  climate  where  summer 
and  winter  change  places  with  scarceh 
an  intermediary  season. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  great  interest 
in  mining  that  growing  of  fruit  was  nol 
undertaken  sooner  and  to  greater  extent 
The  Boundary  Country  is  famous  ov-jr 
the  world  for  its  copper:  the  Granbs 
smelter  in  Grand  Forks  produces  mere 
copper  than  any  in  the  Empire  and 
handles  from  its  own  mines  at   Phoenix, 


seventeen  miles  away,  more  tons  of  ore 
than  is  shipped  by  all  the  other  metal 
mines  in  Canada  combined.  Up  the 
Xorth  Fork,  which  joins  the  main  Kettle- 
River  at  Grand  Forks,  are  some  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  ore  deposits  in 
Canada,  including  the  McKinley  Camp. 
Xaturally  the  minds  of  ail  visitors  to 
the  Boundary  district  have  been  turned 
to  the  great  ore  deposits  rather  than  to 
the  prolific  character  of  the  soil. 

This  great  and  growing  mining  in- 
dustry, with  the  lumbering  provided  by 
the  Xorth  Fork  forests,  already  provides 
a  ready  local  market  for  fruit  and  also 
for  the  vegetables  and  other  products 
raised  while  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing.  The  ( iranby  smelter  alone  em- 
ploys nearly  four  hundred  men  at  Grand 
Forks  with  a  payroll  of  $40,000  per 
month,  and  employs  many  more  at  the 
mines  in  Phoenix.  At  the  latter  town. 
as  in  many  other  districts  tributary  to 
Grand  Forks,  there  is  practically  no  land 
available  for  agricultural  purposes,  so 
that  the  valley  at  Grand  Forks  has  first 
opportunity  to  supply  other  products 
needed.  As  mining  and  smelting  must 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  all 
Canada   this   <jreat   local  market  will  al- 
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Cooper  Bros.'  Farm  near  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 


ways  be  an  important  factor  in  the  val- 
ley no  matter  to  what  extent  its  produc- 
tion  may  be  developed. 

The  great  export  market  open  to  all 
British  Columbia  is.  of  course,  the  ad- 
jacent prairie.  Alberta  in  particular, 
where  development  is  naturally  faster 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada  at 
present — a  development  that  precludes 
any  possibility  of  the  fruit  growing  ever 
being  overdone.  The  Crow's  Nest  coal 
districts  give  an  even  nearer  market  for 
produce  and  fruit,  and  in  these  markets 
the  Kettle  Valley  has  a  great  advantage 
over  other  districts:  it  is  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  dis- 
trict that  can  compete  for  this  market 
and  thus  can  obtain  the  highest  prices. 

Fruit  is  not  the  only  product  of  the 
valley,  although  owing  to  its  greater  pro- 
duction it  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  nearly  all  land  owners  and  settlers. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  generally  deep 
and  rich,  somewhat  alluvial  in  character, 
and  grows  grains  and  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. The  field  photographed  has 
been  cropped  fourteen  years  and  this  is 
the  third  crop  since  it  was  summer- 
fallowed.      The   owner,   W.    A.    Cooper, 


uses  no  irrigation  for  any  purpose  in 
field  or  orchard :  he  carries  on  a  system 
of  cultivating  the  soil  somewhat  similar 
to  the  dry- farming  advocated  by  Prof. 
Campbell.  His  home  is  seen  in  another 
picture  which  also  illustrates  the  system 
by  which  the  land  is  brought  under  or- 
chard in  the  Kettle  River  Valley.  Fre- 
quently, after  clearing,  the  land  is  put 
into  grain  for  a  year  or  so,  then  the  trees 
are  pianted  and  between  them  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  are  grown.  Strawberries 
are  a  favourite  crop  often  bringing  $200 
to  $400  per  acre.  Other  pictures  show 
an  irrigated  orchard,  owned  by  Martin 
Burrell,  M.P. ;  the  irrigation  ditch,  or 
rather  plow  mark,  can  be  seen  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  The  level  land  aids 
in  making  irrigation  easy  by  gravity  sys- 
tems, which  are,  of  course,  the  cheapest 
form  of  irrigating. 

A  feature  of  the  Kettle  River  fruit- 
growing illustrated  by  these  photos  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees.  Men  ex- 
perienced in  fruit-growing  in  Ontario  or 
elsewhere  declare  it  almost  unbelievable 
that  trees  can  come  to  such  size  and  into 
bearing  at  such  an  early  age.  Apple 
trees  bearing  at  four  rears  are  no  noveltv 
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and  trees  bearing  in  paying  quantities  at 
five  years  are  common.  The  trees  in  Mr. 
Burrell's  orchard  are  six  vears  old;  their 


Oats  grown  on  Cooper  Bros.'  Farm,  being 

the    fourteenth    crop    on    this    ground: 

third  crop  since  summerfallowed. 

No  irrigation  used. 


vigour,  thrift,  and  general  progressive- 
ness  can  easily  be  seen.  In  common  with 
most  of  British  Columbia,  the  Kettle 
River  Valley  enjoys  immunity  from 
pests  of  all  kinds. 

What  of  the  future  ?    Opinions  of  men 


experienced  in  other  and  older  fruit 
growing  districts  are  to  the  effect  that 
this  valley  will  yet  be  one  continuous 
orchard,  with  the  side-hills  growing 
grapes.  Certainly  the  results  now  being 
obtained  on  the  famous  Covert  estate 
and  in  Honsberger  prune  orchard  are 
such  as  justify  the  brightest  hopes.  The 
Covert  estate  of  320  acres,  planted  by 
W.  H.  Covert,  the  father  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  the  interior,  is  now  divided  into 
20-acre  orchards,  each  amply  sufficient  to 
support  a  home,  even  to  bring  huge  pro- 
fits to  a  family.  An  acre  grows  seventy 
trees  ;  each  tree  at  ten  years  of  age  will 
average,  on  a  normal  year,  ten  boxes  of 
apples.  Place  the  net  value  in  the  field 
at  $1.00  per  box  and  it  means  $10  per 
tree,  $700  per  acre  or  $14,000  for  one 
year's  crop  from  twenty  acres.  Suppose 
only  half  that  amount  be  realized,  that 
is,  five  boxes  to  the  tree,  it  still  means 
$7,000  gross  for  the  crop.  Even  two 
boxes  per  tree  would  bring  a  large  in- 
crease— and  that  would  be  called  a 
"failure  of  fruit."  The  price  quoted, 
$1.00  per  box,  is  below  the  average  ob- 
tained, and  prices  are  rising  rather  than 
lowering  year  by  year.  The  cost  of 
pruning,  spraying,  picking,  boxing,  etc.. 
is  considerable  and  the  work  entailed  is 
also  much  greater  than  is  usually  made 
public  in  articles  on  this  subject:  but 
even  if  this  expense  were  half  the  total 
income  it  would  leave  a  large  and  grow- 
ing margin  of  profit,  year  by  year,  while 
the  work  is  as  healthful  and  as  enjoyable 
as  can  be  imagined,  particularly  in  a  dis- 
trict with  such  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions as  those  of  the  Kettle  River  Yallev. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1910 

By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  JAPANESE  FORCE  ANNIHI- 
LATED. 

THE  noontide  sun  was  shining  upon 
the  ruins  of  Victoria  City  when 
some  6,000  Japanese  formed-up 
on  British  soil  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Harcu ;  these,  after 
looting  the  buildings  not  utterly  de- 
stroyed, advanced  as  a  flying  column 
along  the  railway  line  en  route  for  Na- 
naimo ;  whilst  shortly  after  three  the 
Japanese  fleet  reinforced  by  a  number 
of  destroyers,  transports,  and  torpedo 
vessels,  steamed  northward  through 
Haro  Street,  being  watched  from  the 
American  waters  by  a  powerful  squadron 
of  the  United  States  navy,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Sperry ;  the  Canadian 
fleet  was  in  tactical  array  off  Sidney  and 
Saanich  where  the  troops  already  trans- 
ported from  Victoria  were  embarked 
and  preparations  made  for  a  stubborn 
defence  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia  from 
Stuart  Island  to  the  Portier  Pass.  The 
"Narrows"  between  the  labyrinth  of 
channels  had  been  well  and  scientifically 
protected  by  the  naval  mechanical  en- 
gineers with  mines  and  other  destruc- 
tive contrivances  ;  whilst  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  American  nation  (which 
had  no  other  means  of  shewing  it  with- 
out breach  of  neutrality)  was  evinced  by 
the  United  States  Admiral  removing  the 
Beacon  Light  established  by  his  nation 
on  Stuart  Island  ;  a  kindly  courtesy  ac- 
knowledged by  Admiral  Kingston  who 
immediately  sent  one  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 

The  Japanese  flying  column  had  mean- 
while followed  the  railway  line  irom 
Goldstream  until  at  6  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing it  came  into  conflict  with  Lieut. -Col. 


Todd's  outposts  which  were  speedily 
driven  in,  whereupon  a  very  hot  engage- 
ment developed  shortly  after  8  o'clock. 
In  attempting  a  turning  movement  the 
enemy  was  attacked  by  the  force  of 
Lieut-Col.  Shields  when  Capts.  Whitmore 
and  Barford  rushed  to  close  quarters  in 
a  most  gallant  manner,  whilst  the  ma- 
chine guns  of  Lieut.  Peary  completed 
the  repulse  of  the  movement  inflicting 
great  slaughter. 

The  destruction  of  the  railway  line 
prevented  the  enemy's  projected  rapid 
advance,  whilst  the  defensive  arrange- 
ments were  evidently  unexpected  and  the 
Japanese  accordingly  camped  under 
arms.  During  the  night  a  number  of 
reconnaissances  were  repelled,  and  pre- 
parations were  completed  by  which  a 
skeleton  force  of  500  men  (with  an  arm- 
oured train  provided  with  three  machine 
guns),  under  the  personal  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Todd  should  defend  the  rail- 
way line,  whilst  Lieut.-Col.  Shields  and 
1,500  men  fell  back  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  ambuscade ;  the  famous  local 
guide  "Cougar"  Joe  who  had  opportune- 
ly arrived  and  offered  his  services  ad- 
vising this  course,  and  stating  that  he 
knew  of  a  spot  near  Shawnigan  Lake 
where  such  strategy  was  certain  of  suc- 
cess. 

By  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  every  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  and  the  attack- 
was  anxiously  awaited  by  the  small  force 
left  behind,  nor  was  it  long  delayed,  for 
the  enemy  ever  a  lover  of  night  attack 
"rushed"  the  position  shortly  before  day- 
break, compelling  the  defenders  to  re- 
tire under  the  protection  of  the  armour- 
ed train,  from  which  so  strenuous  a  fire 
was  maintained  by  the  machine  guns  that 
the  attackers  were  compelled  to  remain 
at  a  respectful  distance,  though  ever 
pressing  onward  as  the  entrained  force 
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slowly  retreated.  By  the  destruction  of 
bridges  and  culverts,  the  armoured  train 
succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  at  bay 
and  impeding  his  advance, — which  was 
accordingly  of  the  lowest  character, — 
and  darkness  fell  as  the  skeleton  force 
drew  near  to  Cobble  Hill,  the  enemy's 
forces  advancing  steadily  just  beyond 
range. 

Unaware  of  the  exact  point  selected 
for  the  ambuscade,  Col.  Todd  and  his 
men  had  been  constantly  on  the  alert, 
but  no  sign  of  the  Canadian  force  had 
been  visible  on  either  hand,  indeed  the 
look-outs  were  keenly  on  the  watch 
ahead,  when  suddenly  heavy  firing  was 
heard  in  their  rear.  Concluding  that  the 
trap  had  been  sprung  and  that  the  enemy 
were  being  attacked  by  his  colleague, 
Lieut. -Col.  Todd  gave  the  pre-arranged 
signal  for  the  armoured  train  to  steam 
back  full  speed  to  the  support  of  their 
comrades. 

1  he  enemy  had  been  completely  taken 
by  surprise,  for  as  the  train  approached 
the  scene  of  the  conflict  it  was  visible 
only  as  one  dense  sulphurous  region  of 
fire  and  smoke,  whilst  the  noise  was 
deafening. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  lit  up  by 
spouts  of  flame  fully  as  vivid  as  tropical 
lightning,  while  the  shrill  screaming  of 
the  rifles  rose  in  a  frantic  crackling 
shriek ;  then  the  machine  guns  adding 
to  the  tremendous  din  opened  up  with 
an  almost  continuous  sheet  of  flame,  and 
poured  forth  a  deadly  bullet-storm  of 
destruction  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven  itself,  or  the  de- 
vastation of  a  cyclone. 

The  lust  of  battle  was  on  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  picked  shots  had  done  well, 
for  the  railway  line  was  covered  with  the 
dead  and  dying ;  whilst  from  every  tree 
to  right  and  left  poured  forth  a  con- 
tinuous hail  of  bullets,  each  one  of  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  find  its  mark 
amongst  what  was  left  of  the  6,000  Jap- 
anese who  had  been  thoughtlessly  ad- 
vancing in  what  they  supposed  to  be 
perfect  security !  With  a  broken  bridge 
cutting  off  all  chance  of  retreat  to  the 
rear,  with  their  enemy  to  right  and  left 
sheltered  from  view  and  skilfully  deal- 
ing death  upon  them  ;  trapped  between 
three  fires  it  only  needed  the  return  of 
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the  armoured  train  to  complete  demoral- 
ization !  Being  splendidly  served,  the 
machine  guns  operated  by  Capt.  Leamy 
mowed  them  down  as  a  reaper  cuts  the 
corn,  whilst  the  soldiers  under  Capts. 
Munro  and  Swinford  leaping  from  the 
train  on  either  side  immediately  took 
cover,  adding  the  strength  of  500  rifles 
to  those  already  surrounding  the  Jap- 
anese column.  Revengeful,  and  mad 
with  rage  at  the  wanton  and  merciless 
destruction  of  Victoria,  every  man  was 
eager  to  attack  the  enemy  and  come  to 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict ;  but  Gen.  Mc- 
Donald's orders  had  been  emphatic  that 
"no  single  British  life  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily,"  and  each  man  real- 
ized that  this  was  but  the  first  of  many 
engagements,  as  also,  that  the  surprise 
was  so  complete  that  death  or  surrender 
was  their  only  alternative. 

Of  the  Canadians  hardly  a  man  had 
ever  fired  a  gun  at  his  fellow-man  ;  with 
few  exceptions,  none  had  even  seen  the 
mimic  warfare  of  a  sham  fight  or  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  and  the  few  disciplined 
men  amongst  them  were  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  admit  of  true  military  tactics, 
but  the  lessons  given  them  had  been  well 
studied,  and  acting  upon  them  no  man 
recklessly  exposed  himself  to  the  fire 
with  which  the  Japanese  survivors  endea- 
voured to  locate  the  attackers. 

It  was  no  longer  a  fight,  it  was  a 
carnage !  the  air  rang  with  Banzai ! 
Banzai !  as  the  stubborn  foe  desperately 
attempted  to  make  headway  until  rank 
after  rank  lay  heaped  one  on  the  other 
as  they  fell  before  the  never-ceasing  vol- 
ley issuing  from  the  flat  car  ahead  of 
them.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  slaughter 
continued,  when  a  Japanese  bugle 
sounded ;  white  handkerchiefs  were 
hoisted  on  bayonets,  and  Colonel  Toki 
with  Capts.  Noguchi  and  Loyen,  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war  to  Colonels 
Todd  and  Shields.  The  British  loss  was 
small  in  killed,  though  many  were 
wounded ;  but  of  the  enemy  less  than 
two  thousand  survived,  whilst  most  of 
those  bore  wounds  shewing  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Amongst  the  dead  were  Generals  Harcu 
and  Yatsubuchi,  with  scorces  of  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank. 
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The  prisoners,  having  been  disarmed 
were  placed  under  strong  guards  on  Col- 
onel Shield's  trains,  which  had  been 
awaiting  the  result  a  few  miles  ahead, 
and  taken  to  Xanaimo ;  whilst  the 
wounded  were  given  such  assistance  as 
was  possible  and  subsequently  trans- 
ported to  that  city  also. 

"Cougar"  Joe  having  selected  a  hun- 
dred men  acquainted  with  the  district 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
company  of  scouts,  and  supplied  with 
means  of  repairing  the  telegraph  line 
(which  had  been  cut  at  many  points), 
as  also  the  necessary  instruments  which 
would  enable  four  expert  telegraphists 
accompanying  him  to  communicate  what- 
ever useful  information  he  acquired 
whilst  engaged  in  retracing  his  course 
towards  the  devastated  city  of  Victoria 
in  search  of  information.  Immediately 
after  their  arrival  at  Xanaimo  the  Jap- 
anese prisoners  were  transported  to  Van- 
couver under  escort,  and  thence  to  the 
interior. 

Being  interrogated  by  Gen.  Woolmer- 
Wiliiams  Col.  Toki  stated  that  Gen.  Vis- 


count Taro  Katsura  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Japanese  forces ;  born 
in  1849  in  the  province  of  Xegato,  he 
belonged  to  the  Samurai  family  and  the 
Choshin  clan  :  in  the  war  with  China  he 
commanded  the  Third  Japanese  Division 
with  such  skill  that  the  Chinese  called 
his  troops  the  "Ever  Victorious  Army. " 
A  brilliant  soldier,  he  is  also  known  as 
a  great  statesman,  having  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

The  town  of  Xanaimo,  within  a  very 
few  hours  after  receiving  news  of  the 
Japanese  invasion,  had  been  thronged 
with  people  from  the  outlying  districts 
of  Cowichan,  Duncans,  Chemainus,  and 
the  islands  to  the  south  ;  whilst  the  min- 
ing population  to  the  north,  even  from 
Stewart  and  Comox  poured  in  its  hun- 
dreds of  stalwart  miners,  prospectors, 
and  hardy  pioneers  ;  men  who  were  skill- 
ed with  the  rifle  and  inured  to  hardship  ; 
who  needed  no  invitation,  but  came  with- 
out delay  from  mountain  and  valley,  on 
foot,  or  by  boat  and  canoe  to  aid  in 
defence  of  the  country. 

When  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
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capital  arrived  their  excitement  was  in- 
tense, and  eager  their  desire  for  the  con- 
flict;  whilst  the  unexpected  intelligence 
flashed  along  the  wire  of  the  great  vic- 
tory at  Shawnigan  emphasized  their  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm.  Having  been  bri- 
gaded Major  General  Williams  address- 
ed the  force,  informing  them — that  in 
view  of  the  enemy's  overpowering  naval 
strength,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  protect  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  the 
Government  had  decided  to  evacuate  Na- 
naimo.  He  pointed  out  that  no  matter 
how  stubborn  a  defence  was  put  up  in 
the  Strait,  it  could  not  be  successful ; 
whilst,  if  Xanaimo  were  defended  it 
meant  their  certain  capture,  or  destruc- 
tion immediately  after  the  Japanese  fleet 
had  forced  the  passage  and  blockaded 
Vancouver — as  they  undoubtedly  would. 
The  coal  mines  were  therefore  order- 
ed to  be  destroyed,  as,  from  despatches 
found  on  board  the  captured  vessels,  it 
was  known  that  the  Japanese  relied  up- 
on obtaining  supplies  from  Nanaimo. 
The  entire  force  accordingly  immediate- 
ly embarked  on  the  transports  and  cross- 


ed the  Strait  of  Georgia  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  mainland. 

Admiral  Kingston,  after  the  battle  of 
Beechey  Head,  transferred  his  flag,  with 
that  of  Commodore  Bertram  to  the  Otsu 
and  Osama  battleships,  which  had  been 
the  flagships  of  the  Japanese  Admirals 
Kabayuma  (a  prisoner),  and  Yashiro 
(killed).  Both  of  these  vessels  were  filled 
with  immense  stores  of  warlike  material, 
some  of  which  was  of  a  character  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  engineer — whilst 
much  of  the  mechanical  apparatus  was 
far  in  advance  of  that  in  use  amongst 
European  nations.  A  discovery  of  great 
value  was  a  new  description  of  war  tor- 
pedo, and  its  manipulation  being  un- 
known a  search  was  made  in  the  Ad- 
miral's quarters  which  produced  infor- 
mation both  surprising,  and  likely  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  Canada  and  the  British  Empire  had 
it  not  been  opportunely  discovered. 

Most  of  the  documents  were  in  the 
Erench  and  German  languages,  and 
shewed  how  complete  was  the  system  of 
espionage    maintained    by    the    Japanese 
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Government ;  for  even  the  greatest 
secrets  of  the  Dominion  were  known  to 
the  enemy.  Elaborate  maps  on  a  large 
scale  were  there,  marked  with  all  im- 
portant buildings  at  both  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  whilst  the  plans  of  Esquimalt 
fortifications  and  armaments  were  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  Some  few  years 
since  the  secret  plans  for  the  defence 
of  the  fortifications  of  Eastern  Canada 
disappeared,  and  were  not  found  for 
some  weeks ;  when  they  were  discovered 
(amongst  other  papers)  on  the  desk  of 
a  Government  official — instead  of  being 
in  the  safe  custody  of  the  military  auth- 
orities !  Doubtless  they  had  been  tem- 
porarily purloined — for  copies  of  these 
plans  of  "Fortifications  and  Defences  of 
Halifax  and  Quebec"  were  found  on 
board  the  Osama.  A  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish "Secret  Signal  Code,"  together  with 
copies  of  the  Japanese  Code;  also  spe- 
cial codes  "prepared  for  use  during  the 
campaign"  and  for  communication  on 
both  battleships.  So  complete  was  the 
organization  of  the  Japanese  troops,  who 
had  for  years  been  making-  Canada  their 


home,  that  every  man  was  registered  and 
had  been  contributing  a  portion  of  his 
earnings  towards  assisting  in  the 
"Scheme  for  the  Subjugation  of  Cana- 
da." 

Regiments,  divisions,  and  battalions 
had  been  formed,  immense  quantities  of 
ammunition  smuggled  into  the  country, 
and  every  vantage  point  in  British  Col- 
umbia had  its  special  detachment  al- 
ready appointed,  who  were  ordered  to 
seize  and  hold  every  position  selected 
when  the  signal  should  be  given.  A 
complete  list  shewed  that  the  "Kicking 
Horse  Pass,"  Laggan,  Banff,  and  Cal- 
gary, were  all  to  be  held  in  force ;  as 
also  Edmonton,  and  the  Eastern  lines 
between  there  and  Winnipeg,  all  of 
which  operations  were  to  be  undertaken 
by  settlers  within  the  Dominion! 

To  prevent  assistance  being  rendered 
from  the  United  States,  the  settlers  in 
that  country  had  orders  to  destroy  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  if  necessary ;  as 
also  to  concentrate  within  the  Canadian 
boundary  line  and  co-operate  with  their 
fellow  countrymen. 
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Much  documentary  evidence  proved  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system 
that  the  scheme  had  for  its  object  the  whereby  Vancouver  and  New  Westmin- 
ultimate  seizure  of  Canada ;  as  also  the  ster  were  supplied  with  water  and  elec- 
colonization  of  Australia,  for  other  trie  light;  the  plan  being,  as  originally 
manuscripts  shewed  that  a  large  fleet  arranged,  for  the  works  at  Lake  Bunt- 
was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  sen  and  other  points  to  be  blown  up  a+ 
the  Commonwealth,  a  complete  set  of  the  same  instant,  plunging  the  city  into 
plans  of  the  defences  and  armaments  of  darkness  and  paralyzing  the  authorities, 
its  ports  and  vessels  being  found.  the     opportunity    thus     afforded     being 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  far-reach-  utilized     by   the     Japanese     citizens   to 

ing  schemes  prepared  by  the  enemy,  was  (To  be  continued) 
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♦v                                   MERIT  and  truthful  advertising-  the  reason  for  our  GROWTH.  W 

;•;  $ 

•>                                                                              Write  for  Catalogue.  s& 

S     R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.,         W.  H.  SHAW,  ESQ.,      J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  ESQ., 

Manager.                                       President.                                             Sec'y-Treasurer.  ♦.♦ 
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B.  C  DETECTIVE  SERY16E 

Operatives  for  every  class  of 

Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigations. 

R.   S.    BARON",   Supt. 

Head   Office:    207   and   208   Crown   Bldg., 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
"Bloodhounds  Kept." 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  5hrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering:  Plants 

Write  for  1909  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PATENTS 

■  AND   TRADE   MARKS 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  2c.  stamps,  post- 
age, for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tifully illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  and  SuburbHU 
Homes,"  full  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  and  practi- 
cal information  for  home 
builders. 
E.  STANLEY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  MILLINERY 

2234  Westminster  Road, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

THE  $5 
HAT  SHOP 

Special  Designs  in  Modish  Styles. 
MRS.    M.    SINCLAIR,    Proprietress. 


TO    WHOM    IT    MAY    CONCERN: 


This  is  to  certify  that  on  August  15th 
I  lost  a  horse  that  was  insured  with  the 
British  American  Live  Stock  Association, 
Limited,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  that  I 
have  this  date  received  their  cheque  in 
full  for  my  claim. 

Yours    very    truly, 


(Signed) 


H.  S.  COTTERILL. 


Dated    at    Glendale,    Sask.,    this    13th 
day   of   September,    1909. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

Most  complete  factory  west  of 
Toronto.  Mail  orders  filled  same 
day  as  received.  Notary  and 
Corporate      Seals,      Stencils,      etc. 

A.  G.  BAGLEY  &  SONS 

351 V6   Homer  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Bagley  Makes  Good  Rubber  Stamps 


John  Kendall  Auther  V.  Kenah 

f.c.a.  A.C.A. 

Eli  Moorhouse,  f.c.a.,  c.p.a. 


Kendall,  Sewell  &  Co. 

Chartered  c/lccountants 
and  Auditors 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

AND    AT 

New  York,  N.  Y.      London,  Eng. 
Seattle,  Wash,        Victoria.,  B.C. 


Mancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 

Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.  (Eng.)  CERT. 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


\X/E  are  fully  equipped  for  big 
business,  and  solicit  orders 
for  fresh  meats  from  Contractors, 
Logging  Camps,  Mills  and  Retail 
Butchers. 

Vancouver=Prince  Rupert 
Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head  Office  and  Cold  Storage  Plant : 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


152-154  Hastings 
Street,  W. 
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A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

To    Arrive    in    September    and 
October. 


Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  grown  in  the 
only  section  of  the  American 
Continent  free  from  San  Jose 
Scale.  Bee  supplies.  Spray 
pumps  and  spraying  material. 
Iron  Age  and  Planet  Jr.  goods. 

Catalogue  Free. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd., Vancouver 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN    EDITION 


THE  FAMOUS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 


The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing- 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Leather.  The  best  Encyclopedia 
ever   published. 


Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 

While  they  last      COC    HO 
PRICE     -    -    -    k])Zj»vU 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Limited  Liability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Back  Numbers 

OF 

Westward  Ho! 


Containing  valuable  information 
for  the  homeseekers  and  investor 
on  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia,  can 
be  had  at  io  cents  per  copy. 

Address  direct — 

Westward  Ho! 

Publishing  Company 

536  1  [ast]  ngs  Street 
Vancouver  British  Columbia 


Up-to-the- Minute 
Promptness 


is  rapidly  increasing  our  sales  of  drugs, 
toilet  articles  and  all  accessories,  to 
out-of-town   customers. 

Extreme  care  and  promptness  is 
coupled  with  unsurpassed  quality  of 
goods,  for  it  is  our  pride  to  have  the 
freshest,    and    the   best. 

Take  advantage  of  our  sterling  values 
and  unequalled  stock,  by  mailing  your 
order  now. 


LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON 

("or.  Georgia  and  Granville  Streets 
and  2119  Westminster  Avenue 

VANCOUVER  -  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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FOR  THE  POLICYHOLDERS 


The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  1908  added  to  the 
Reserves  for  the  further  protection 
of  its  policyholders  the  very  large 
sum  of 

$1,170,882.00 

and  during  the  year  they  also  paid 
out  in  cash  to  beneficiaries  and  policy- 
holders 

$963,047.22 

an  increase  over  any  previous  year  of 
$241,819.39. 

Such  results  tell  their  own  story  of 
remarkable   progress. 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis  -  District  Mgr. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham  -  -  -  Cashier 
Molson's  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Editor 

THE  EDITOR — A  Journal  of  Informa- 
tion for  Literary  Workers,  is  "The  Little 
Schoolmaster"  for  the>  Whole  Fraternity 
of  Writers.  Each  month,  forty-eight 
pages  of  helpful  articles  by  writers  and 
editors,  showing  the  sort  of  material 
wanted,  how  it  should  be  prepared,  and 
how  to  sell.  Technical  articles  upon  all 
branches  of  literary  work.  Interviews 
with  editors  and  with  successful  writers. 
"Experience  letters"  from  beginners 
who  are  "making  good."  Current  in- 
formation as  to  the  Literary  Market, 
showing  the  present  needs  of  various 
publications.  Advance  information  re- 
garding all  prize  story  competitions. 
Announcements  of  new  publications,  and 
their  needs,  and  of  publications  discon- 
tinuing. Answers  to  correspondents  up- 
on all  matters  pertaining  to  writing  as 
a  profession.  The  only  journal  of  its 
character  in  America,  and  one  that  no 
writer  can  afford  to  be  without.  $1.00  a 
year;  15c.  a  copy.  Address,  The  Editor 
Publishing-  Company,   Ridg-ewood,   N.J. 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF"    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUTS 
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WE  ARE   SOLE  AGENTS 

UNION    MARINE 

THE            BEST            ON            THE 

ENGINE 

CONTINENT 

HINTON   ELECTRIC 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

CO  ,   LTD. 

VICTORIA,   B.C. 

SAY,  DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  you  can  get  an  Easthope  engine    made    in    Vancouver    and 
fully  guaranteed  for  less  than  you  pay  for  an  imported  engine? 

Our  engines  are  built  for  service   and  will  stand  up  to   any 
amoimt  of  the  hardest  kind. 

We  build    engines    from    3  to    60    H.P.        3    H.P.,    $115.00, 
5  H.P.  $185.00,  8  H.P.  $250.00,  complete  with  accessories. 

EASTHOPE  BROS. 

Manufacturers    of    Marine    Gasoline    Engines.  Builders   Complete   Launches. 
Office    and   Factory:    1705    GEORGIA    STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


BJ 
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Double   Cylinder. 


ADAMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or   come   and   see    what   we    offer   you. 


Best  Engine. 


Best  Prices. 


Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.    Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  First  Consideration 

OF  A  SPORTSMAN   IS  A   GOOD 

Gun  and  Ammunition 


The    New    Stevens    Repeating    Hammerless 
Shotgun  at  $28.00  is  incomparable.     The  Rem- 
ington    Repeating     Hammerless     Shotgun     is 
without    doubt    the    finest    repeating    gun    ever 
sold,   the  swivel   breach   of  the   gun  making  it 
proof    against    rain;     price    $29.00.      We    have 
them   both,   as   well   as   everything   in   hammer 
and     hammerless,     single     and     double     barrel 
shotguns.      When    choosing    a    rifle    for    your 
Deer  Hunt  don't  forget  to  send  to  us  for  a  catalog  of  the  Ross  Rifle.     This  wonderful 
weapon   is   the   most   accurate,   quickest   loaded,   lightest,   best   balanced   of   any   rifle 
ever  turned  out;    price  $25.00. 

U.  M.  C.  Shotgun  Shells  are  the  acme  of  perfection  in  Game  Loads,  for  which 
we  are  retail  agents  for  Vancouver,  also  everything  in  English  shells,  including 
Cogswell  &  Harrison's,  which  are  our  leaders,  Cube  Schultz,  Kynoch  &  Eleys,  in 
every  gauge,  ranging  in  price  from  $2.60  per   100  up. 

J.  A.  FLETT,  Ltd.,  1 1 1  Hastings  St.  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


m 


.  _ .1 


WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 

The  Beverage 
that    Benefits. 

J  The  purest  spirit  distilled  for  human 
consumption.  Admirable  as  a  Pick- 
me-up,  tonic,  or  digestive. 

As  a  beverage  it  combines  happily 
with  aerated  water-  And, in  addition. 
WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS  has  well- 

known  medicinal  virtues  notably  in 
the  case  of  delicate  women. 


Agents—  Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  (SL  Co.,  ^eHZef  stneBefc  Vancouver,  B.C. 


I 
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5CHOOL5amoCOLLEQE'5 


ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY 


406    Dunsmuir   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 

Boarding  and  day  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  offering  suit- 
able accommodations,  modern  sanitary 
equipments.  Discipline  mild,  but  firm, 
uniting  a  careful  training  of  manners 
and  character,  with  the  best  intellectual 
and  physical  training. 

Curriculum  —  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Academic  grades,  together  with 
Music  and  Art  Studies.  A  complete  and 
practical  Commercial  Course  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scriven,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and   Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 


Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal   Culture,   Domestic   Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 


Artists'  Materials 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Rowney  &  Co.'s  and  Wind- 
sor &  Newton's  famous 
paints.  Also  brushes,  and 
all  materials  used  by  stud- 
ents, artists,  etc.  Mail  or- 
ders are  filled  same  day  as 
received. 

Cockburn's  Art  Gallery 


665  Granville  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(LIMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14   Pembroke  St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
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Investments^Securities 

cxa  Lands,Bonds,Stocks,Etc  cv> 


money  JOHN  J.  BANFIELO  est  d 


TO 
LOAN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IN 

1891 


Investments 
Guaranteed 

Canadian  Financiers  Limited 

Authorized  Capital    -    -    $2,000,000 

Executors,  Trustees,  Adm.inistra.tors 

Receivers,  Assignees,  Guardians 

•P.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr.            o4.  F.  cArnold,  Sec. 

Head  Office: 
632  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Estates 
cManaged 

LOEWEN     &     HARVEY 

BROKERS 

REAL      ESTATE,     INSURANCE      AND      LOANS 

MO     HASTINGS      ST.     WEST  VANCOUVER,       B.C. 


Main  Office 


450  Granville 

Street 
VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL   ESTATE   BROKER 

Agent  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


Subdivision  Acreage  Adjacent  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Is  our  specialty.  Clients  have  made  money  in  each  of  our  subdivision  promotions 
and  we  would  like  to  interest  the  outside  investors  desirous  of  making  quick  money. 
Write  for  plans  and  literature. 

C.     R.    T0WNLEY      Suite  8,  Bank  of  B.  N.  A.  Building,  VANCOUVER,  B.C.      ^     |yl ,     KEEFER 


Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  City"— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 

STANLEY     PARK    STftBLES 


Alex.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Fruit- 
Growing  Q//erj 

Fanning     %pp0| 

nPoultry    feuniry 

Business       \^ 

_  c    .     ro  you 

Professions  \<=?^_ 
4.1  Manufactures 
Timber 
Mining 
V     Railroads     J 

Write/orDooKI^Navigation\ 

of  VieWi  and     V    Fisheries 

AufJienHc  In/ormafiol|  New 

j Tour  questions  carefully  answered      |   v.     TOWTI  S 

\  Vancouver  Island  Devel '  m '  t  League ' 

j  Room  A 12,  Law  Ch.  Bldg., Victoria,  B.C. 

—Bit.',  -  ,..,..."... — . . Jjj*aa^» 


A  Small 
Investment  Now 


in  Vancouver   suburban  pro- 
perty will   very   quickly 

Double  in  Value 

We  are  offering  lots  60  by 
130,  only  20  minutes  by  tram 
from  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  $550,  on  very  easy  terms. 
Write  for  particulars. 


Lembke  4.  Gill 

Real  Estate  and 
General  Brokers 

439  Richards  St., Vancouver 


t; 


E.  H.  Heaps,  President.  R.  P.  McLennan,  Vice-President. 

C.  E.  Berg,  Manager. 

Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Reliable  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Head  Office: 
541  Hastings  Street.  W. 


RESTAURANTS. 

The  Granville  Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for 
$4.50.  Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special 
breakfast,  15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  Trays 
sent  out.  762  Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera 
House,   Vancouver,   B.C.     W.   F.  Winters. 


BRITISH   COLUMBIA   TIMBER 

We  are  exclusive  dealers  in  British  Columbia 
Timber  Lands.  No  better  time  to  buy  than 
now.  for  investment  or  immediate  logging. 
Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407   Hastings   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 


OLD   BOOKS. 

WANTED   TO   BUY,   ALL   KINDS   OF   BOOKS. 

Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782  Gran- 
ville St.,  Vancouver. 


AWNINGS. 

For  Yacht  or  House;  Hammocks,  Cushions, 
Deck  Chairs,  etc.  Langridge  &  Co.,  1039 
Granville  St.     Phone  B1460. 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  B.EVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


♦■♦ 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 


:•: 


in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and  ^ 

in    fruit.     Write   for    illustrated   literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 
request.  W 

1 

I 

% 
1 

$  i 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Imperial  Bank  Block, 

Effingham  House, 

§ 

Nelson,  B.  C, 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

Canada. 

London,  W.C.,  England 

'"Bound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho! 

NOW    READY   FOR    "DELIVERY 

Vols.  L,  IL,  III  and  IV. 


Price  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75.       Order  through  your  stationer,  or  write 

Westward  Ho!  'Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  <B.C. 
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PLEASURE 


Grand    Scenery,    Fishing,    Hunting    and    Boating.     Most    Equable    and    Health-Giving 
Climate  in  the  Glorious  Lake  District  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 


You  Hre  Welcome  to  a  Free  Map 

Which  we  have  published  showing  the  Fruit  and  Lake  Districts  with  photographs  of 
orchard  and  fruit  scenes;  fishing  and  hunting  scenes;  statistics  in  regard  to  weather, 
rainfall,  prices  of  product,  markets  and  general  information. 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  first  class  fruit  lands  on  direct  existing  lines  of 
transportation  in  British  Columbia.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  maps 
free  of  charge  and  give  you  all  of  the  information  in  our  power  whether  you  buy  land 
from  us  or  not.     Write  today. 

The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SECURITY  CO. 

SKSMSk.  nakusp,  B.e. 


PROFIT 


>i,ooo  and  More  Profit  Per  Acre  Annually  is  Being  Made  Growing  Fruit,  Especially 
Apples,  in  the   Glorious  Lake   District  of  Southern   British   Columbia. 
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North  Coast  Land 
Company,  United 


If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  good  agricultuial  or  fruit  lands 
located  in  British  Columbia,  write  or  call  on  us. 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  business  and  residence  lots  in  the 
town  of 

TELKWA 

The   Commercial  Centre   of  the   ^ulkley  Ualley 


This  town  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bulkier 
Valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bulkwa  and  Telkwa  Rivers,  and 
on  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  now  the  distributing  point  for  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa 
Valleys  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  .Vorthern  British  Columbia.  There  is  already  a  good  hotel, 
telegraph  office  and  other  business  houses,  but  there  are  still 
great  openings  for  all  lines  of  business. 

To  those  desiring  to  purchase  property  in  Telkwa  with  the 
intention  of  entering  business  and  living  there,  special  induce- 
ments will  be  offered. 


North  Coast  Land  Company 

LIMITED 

Winch  Building,   Vancouver,  B.C. 


You  press  hard  on  a  pen  when  making  one  or  more  carbon  copies.  A 
Waterman's  Ideal  writes  just  as  smoothly  as  under  light  pressure,  the  ink 
flows  just  as  evenly,  and  the  copies  are  perfect.  Manifolding  nibs  are  rigid. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  Waterman's  Ideals  which  fulfill  special  require- 
ments of  writing.         Not  a  Complicated  Pen — but  Simple  and  Sure  for  Writing1 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  Ltd.,  136  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

173  Broadway,  New  York       12  Golden  Lane,  London        6  Rue  de  Hanovre,  Paris. 


TURKISH  CIGARETTES 

The  art  of  blending  cigarette  tobacco  is  much  like 
the  art  of  blending  colors  in  a  picture. 

An    artist    can    take    a    few    colors  and    with    a 
brush  and  canvas  produce  a  masterpiece. 

An   expert    tobacco    blender    can    take    several 
different     kinds     of     Turkish     tobacco    and    so 
combine  them  as  to  form   a  rich,   full,  delicately 
flavored  cigarette. 

The  delightful  flavor  of  MURAD  Cigarettes 
is  entirely  due  to  the  blending  of  the  tobaccos. 

If  you  like  a  really  good  cigarette  you 
should  try  MURADS — 10  for  15c. 

S.  ANARGYROS. 


The  Birks'  Watch 


FOR 

Particular 
Men 

Exacting 
Women 

i   Healthy 
Boys 
and  Girls 


Characteristics  of  a  Birks'  Watch 

Beauty      Strength     Value      Fine  Time-keeping  Qualities 


Have  yon  ever  thought  of  the  genius  required  to  make  a  watch?  Human 
ingenuity  has  to  its  credil  no  greater  triumph  than  the  modern  watch.  A  Birks' 
watch  contains  from  250  to  350  pieces  according  to  the  model,  the  manufacture 
of  which  entails  from  2,000  to  2,500  distinct  operations.  Just  think,  the  roller 
jewel  of  a  watch  strikes  432,000  blow-  every  twenty-four  hours  and  the  balance 
wheel  vibrates    (8.000  times  in   an  hour. 

The  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch  determines 
the  exactness  and  years  of  its  service — and  this  is  where  the  Birks'  watch  excells. 
Every  part  of  our  watch,  to  the  smallest  -crew,  is  of  the  finest  quality.  They 
are   built    scientifically    on    the    strongest    model-    by    expert    Swiss    watch-maker-. 

Semi  US  a  card  and  we  will  mail  our  new  fall  catalogue  which  illustrates  a 
full    line    of    Birks'    watche: the    best    watch    value    in    Canada. 


HENRY   BIRKS  &  SONS   LIMITED 

DIAMOND   MERCHANTS 


GEO.  E.  TROREY,  Man.  Director 


VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
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Semi-ready  Overcoats,  $15,  $20,  $25 
and  up  to  $30  and  $35 


One  can  buy  an  imitatioL 
and  look  like  one. 

There  are  half  a  hundred 
ready-made  clothiers 
trying  to  imitate  the 
Semi-ready  system  with- 
out putting  the  sterling 
tailoring  into  the  gar- 
ments. 

In  a  month  the  staying 
form  falls  away  and  the 
wearer  looks  like  the 
clothes — an  imitation. 

Genuine  Semi-ready 
Tailoring  may  cost  a  little 
more  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

The  way  to  know  is  to 
look  always  for  this  label 
— it's  the  Sign  of  Surety  . 


?mi-reatoj  Stailnring 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR  SE  M  l-READY  TAILORI  NG 
CLOTHIERS  AND   HATTERS  614  YATES    ST.,    VICTORIA,     B.C. 
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Conservatives 
Will  Fight  For 


Better  Terms 

Provincial  Rights  over  Fisheries  and 
Indian  Lands 

Water  Power  and  Lands  Within  the 
Province 

Railway  Development 

Exclusion  of  Asiatics 

Fair   Wage   Clause   in   Public   Con- 
tracts 

Public  Franchises  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  People 

No  Monopolies 

Settlement  of  Vacant  Lands 

General  Advancement 

More  and  Better  Roads 

The   Will   of  the  People   Regarding 
Local  Option 
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Railway  Contract 


900  Miles  New  Railway,   Costing  the 
Province  $750,000.00  and  No  More 


Fair  Wage  Clause        =   =        No  Asiatic  Labour 

Railways  sufficient  to  double  British  Columbia's 
Population  in  Next  Five  Years 
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"The  time  to 
make  money 
is  at  the  be- 
ginning of 
things." 


<A  Few  Years  Ago 
It  <was  hard  <work 
^o  find  a  Buyer  for 
Vancouver  Business  Property  at 
Seventeen  Dollars  per  front  foot 

THE  SAME  PROPERTY  to-day 
sells  readily  for  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  per  foot.  The  railroad 
and  subsequent  developments 
have  made  this  difference. 

You  can  buy  property  novo  at  Newport 

British  Columbia 

on  the  main  business  thorough- 
fare for  $17.00  per  foot.  In  a 
few  months  the  railroad,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  com- 
pleted. You  will  then  have  to 
pay  several  times  as  much 
more  for  the  same  property. 

Why  not  buy  at  the  beginning  of  things  ? 

Write  for  Booklet  A.      It  is  free,  and  will  tell  you  about 
the  new  seaport  -NEWPORT 


THE  "BRITISH  AMERICAN  TRUST  CO.,  LIMITED 

Seymour  Street  VANCOUVER.  'B.C. 
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An  Extraordinary 
Watch  Bargain  for 
Christmas  B&SEI 


The  l.  H.  Doll 

Special 


Is  made  with  a  gold-filled 
hunting  or  open-faced  case, 
in  both  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's sizes,  and  has  a  17- 
jeweled  adjusted  movement. 
It  is  sold  in  the  regular  way 
at  $25.  For  the  balance  of  the 
year  I  will  send  one  to  any 
address  for 

$12.50 

If  not  as  represented  I  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  money. 


L  H.  Doll 

8Ma.il  Order  h<weler 
DIAMOND  PALACE 

Calgary,  Alberta 
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HO!   FOR 


STEWART  ! 

The  Gateway  to  the  Camps  of  the  Port- 
land  Canal   and   the  Bear  River  District 


STEWART,  by  reason  of  its  commanding  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Portland  Canal,  can  never  have  any  serious  competitor  as  the  outfitting 
and  supply  point  for  the  camps  beyond.  It  is  on  tide  water,  and  all 
travel  must  pass  through  the  townsite.  It  is  magnificently  situated,  and 
as  level  as  a  billiard  table.  Now  that  the  rich  mining  camps  of  the  dis- 
trict are  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  practical  men  with  ample 
capital,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Stewart  will  also  receive  an  impetus 
in  its  permanent  upbuilding. 

LOTS    AT    TO-DAY'S    PRICES    WILL    PROVE 

A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 


They  range  from  $300  to  $600.  We  offer  special  inducements  to 
investors  prepared  to  erect  business  blocks,  and  to  any  one  desirous  of 
starting  in  business. 

Better  take  a  trip  to  Stewart,  visit  the  mines  and  see  for  yourself 
what   a   splendid   future   this   townsite  has. 

FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  descriptive  of  the  Gold, 
Silver,  Lead  and  Copper  Mines,  and  of  the  Townsite,  write  us;  also  tell 
us  if  you  are  looking  for  a  business  opening. 


The  Stewart  Land  Co. 

16  Board  of  Trade  Building,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
Fifth  Avenue        -  -        STEWART,  B.C. 
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INVESTIGATE 

cMother  Earth's  Treasure  Vaults  are  Being 
Opened  in  the  rich  Portland  Canal  Camp 
^o  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  sharing 
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STUDY  THE  MAP  and  note  the  splendid  location  of  the  LULU 
GROUP  between  the  holdings  of  two  of  the  biggest  operating  companies  in 
the  camp,  and  having  the  same  rich  silver-gold  vein.  Write  us  today  for 
our  illustrated  pamphlet,  telling  why  the  25-cent  shares  in  THE  GLACIER 
CREEK  MINING  CO.,  LTD.,  are  an  excellent  investment.  It  may  make 
you  money. 

SEVAN  BROS.    &  GORE 

FISCAL  AGENTS 

513  TENDER  STREET  'VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Mining,  Financial  and  Commission  Brokers 


Frank  Wilcox  John  Savage 

Notary  Public  Notary  Public 

A.  D.  Tennant 


International 

Brokerage 

Company 

LOANS  -  INSURANCE 

Bank  References: 
MERCHANTS  BANK 

We  are  fiscal  agents  for  the  Red  Cliff 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  operating  in 
the  Bear  River  District. 

This  is  a  legitimate  mining  proposition 
and  we  invite  personal  inspection  before 
investing. 

A  small  number  of  shares  is  offered  at 
par — One  Dollar  per  share. 

Write  us  for  Maps,  Reports,  Assays, 
etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROKERAGE 
COMPANY 

517  Pender  Street       -       Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mining,  F  nancial  and  Commission  Brokers 
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NOT   A   SPECULATION,  BUT  AN 
INVESTMENT 


The  Bear  River  Canon 
Mining  Company,  Limited 

NON-PERSONAL  LIABILITY 

owns  the  Victor  Group  of  six  full-sized  claims,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  Bear  River,  at  the  Canyon — in  the 
famous  Portland  Canal  Camp.  The  Company  is  now  offer- 
ing the  public  the  first  allotment  of  50,000  One  Dollar 
Shares  of  fully-paid  and  non-assessable  stock  at 

25    CENTS    PER    SHARE     Par  Value,  $1.00 

Payable  25  per  cent,  on  application  and  the  balance  in  three 
equal  payments  of  25  per  cent,  monthly.  The  Group  car- 
ries a  splendid  ledge  of  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  width 
of  lead  and  steel  galena  bearing  gold  and  silver  values 
running  from  $45  to  $62  per  ton. 

DIRECTORS 

T.  F.  Hopkins,  E.M.,  director  Portland  Canal  Railway  Co. 
A.   G.  Howard  Potts,  Financial  Broker,  Victoria. 
A.  W.  Payn  Le  Sueur,  Mining  Investments,  Victoria. 
H.  A.  Williams,  Broker,  Victoria. 

CAPITAL 

$500,000  divided  into  500,000  non-assessable  shares,  of  the 
par  value  of  $1.00.  Further  particulars  and  prospectus  may 
be  obtained  from 

THE   SECRETARY 

The  Bear  River  Canon  Mining 

COmpany,      Limited     Non -Personal  Liability 

1112  Broad  St.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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Westward  Ho!  Magazine 

''THE     8MAG  AZINE     OF     THE     WEST'' 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

On  the  Trail 

BEYOND  THE  ATHABASCA Agnes  Deans  Cameron 

Seven  Seasonable  Stories 

THE  BRIAR  PIPE Lewis  Edward  Colling* 

A  STRING  OF  CORALS Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes 

CALL  OF  THE  BREED Patrick  Vaux 

THE  SKY  PILOT  OF  BARKERVILLE Harold  Sands 

THE  ROSES  OF  GRANTLEIGH Helen  Tompkins 

THE  OPAL  ADVENTURE L.  M .  Sackville 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  GONG Arthur  James  Smith 

Theatrical 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  CANADA'S  DRAMA Robson  Black 

Architecture  and  Arts 

THE  HOME  FIREPLACE E.  Stanley  Mitton 

Poetry 

Potential  Canada 

Progress  and  Profits 

Westward  Hoi  wants  interesting  but  authentic  illustrated 
stories  of  Western  'Development  and  Exploitation 


Westward  Hoi  Magazine 
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The  Westward  Ho!  Publishing  Co. 

LIMITED 
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WHERE 
TO  STAY^ 


T5tsw*HCr 


\flOTELS,T0MT^nEAmi  RESORTS,  WES,  TKANSp 


ELECTRIC 

LIGHTED  >mM 


J.  C.Green  ,  prop 
GOLDEN.  B.C. 


._       Enderby.B.C. 

2.00.  Per  da>r-       H  W.Wr i g h  r.  Prof-. 


Bates  $2  a  day  and  up. 

The 

King  Edward 

Hotel 


bell  &  MURRAY,  Proprietors. 
ENDEBBY,    B.C. 


Newly  Built  and  Furnished. 
Bates  $2  per  day. 


Big-  Game  Shooting-.       Excellent  Pishlmg-. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  eity"— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


STANLEY     PARK    STABLES 

aiex.  Mitchell,  Mgr.  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Hotel  Dominion 

Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brown  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Sates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,  50c  and  up. 


F.  BAYITES,  Proprietor. 
Abbott   Street        -        VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 

finest  scenery  and  -urroundings  in 

Amerca,  apply  for  particulars 

to 

QEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 
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VANCOUVER.B.C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stay  at 


WW 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.  O.   BILODEATX,   Proprietor. 

American    Plan       $1.25  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 
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"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable  shopping 
district. 
jj  2 10  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  &  1 .00  up     English  Grill. 


Visitors  to  Chilliwack 

Should  Make  This  Hotel  Their 
Headquarters. 


^^S^l 


«L 


MtiUifl^: 


Bates  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

Hot     Water     Heating,     Electric     Lights. 
Baths,    Private    Bus. 


B.  B.  Mclennan, 

CHILLIWACX, 


Proprietor 


B.C. 


A.Y.  P.  Exposition 


Visitors  will  appreciate  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  the 

Hotel  Washington  Annex 

SEATTLE 

Modern  to  the  last  detail,  liooms  en  suite,  for 
parties  travelling  together  a  specially,  fitted 
with  every  modern  convenience.  All  outside 
rooms.  Splendid  cuisine  and  service.  Rates 
reasonable  Situated  within  a  minute's  walk 
of  the  business  and  shopping  centre  of  the  city 
Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Auto 'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.  Seattle's  House  of  Comfort 
J.  H.  DAVIS.  Prop. 


Spend  your  'winter  in 

VICTORIA 


Ladies  unaccompanied 
and  large  parties 
receive  special  attention 


Stephen  Jones  -  ^rop. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT       I 


Then   travel   on  the 


"RUPERT  CITY" 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  steamer  on  the  Northern  British  Columbia  run. 
Leaves  Vancouver  every  Monday  for  Prince  Rupert,  Port  Essin&ton,  etc..  Write 
or  wire  reservations. 

MACKENZIE  BROS.,  Limited 

330    SEYMOUR    STREET  .... 


-vAircoxrvER,  b.c. 


50   SWITZERLANDS   IN   ONE 


The    Canadian    Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park 


The  Largest  Park  in  the  World. 


Reached  bv  the 


miles  in  extent. 


Write  for  copy  of 
"Challenge  of  the  Mountains." 

Pre-eminent  Natural  Grandeur. 
Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation. 
Luxurious  Train  Service.  Most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  world  for  a 
vacation.  A  paradise  for  Mountaineers, 
Naturalists,  Geologists  and  Min- 
eralogist^. 


Canadian    Pacific    Railway 

ROBERT  KERR,   Passenger  Traffic  Manager,   MONTREAL. 


Write  for  our  1909 
Fall  Style  "Booklet 


— and  before  purchasing  else- 
where inspect  our  stock,  and 
compare  styles,  quality,  finish 
and  price.  We  buy  the  raw,  tan 
and  prepare  our  own  skins  and 
manufacture  all  garments  sold. 
Our  assortment  of  fur  novelties 
embraces  the  most  exclusive  de- 
signs of  the  season. 


San  Francisco  Fur  Co. 

E.  A.  ROBERTS 

The  oldest  established 
Furrier  in  'Vancouver 

919  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


GLOVE  SPECIALS  «»■  XMAS 


Ladies 

Dent's — 

Real  Mocha  Gloves 
Silk-lined  Kid  Gloves 
Dogskin  Gloves 
Driving   Gauntlets 

Fownes' — 

Fur-lined   Gloves 
Wool-lined  Gloves 
Real  Mocha  Gloves 
Silk-lined   Gloves 


Gentlemen 

Dent's — 

Silk-lined  Gloves 
Driving  Gloves 
Wool-lined  Gloves 
Gauntlets 

Fownes' — 

Fur-lined  Gloves 
"Grip"  Gloves 
Motor  Gauntlets 
Buckskin  Gloves 


CHILDREN'S  TAN   KID  GLOVES,  SIZES  oooo  TO  3s. 

We  are  issuing  a  GLOVE  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  the  recipient  to  call 
and  select  his  or  her  own  Gloves  and  thus  saves  the  giver  all  worry  as  to  size  and 
color. 

E.  CHAPMAN,  Glove  Specialist,  613  Hastings  St.  W.,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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The  Railway  Over  the  Hill 

By  Arthur  Hawkes 


THE  Duke  of  Wellington,  long 
after  Waterloo,  was  crossing  an 
unfamiliar  county  of  England  in 
a  post-chaise,  with  a  friend ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  predicted  what 
would  be  found  beyond  the  next  hill. 
His  companion  remarked  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary success  with  which  the  Duke 
anticipated  the  lie  of  country.  "Oh !" 
said  the  Duke,  "all  my  life  I've  been 
guessing  that.  Success  in  war  half  de- 
pends on  how  nearly  you  can  judge  what 
there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill." 
Wherein  is  a  parable  for  the  British 
Columbian  who  would  consider  the  fu- 
ture of  railway  development  in  this 
amazing  province.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  a  sin  against  provincial  patriotism  to 
suggest  that  the  key  to  British  Colum- 
bia's railway  advance  lies,  not  so  much 
in  British  Columbia,  as  in  what  is  hap- 
pening over  the  hill.  But  it  is  remark- 
able how  greatly  the  development  of 
different  parts  of  Canada  has  been  con- 
tingent upon  association  with  more  or 
less  remote  sections  of  the  country. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  general 
advantage  of  the  whole  been  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  particular  advantage 
of  a  part,  as  in  Canada.  The  first  im- 
portant railway  building  in  this  province 
necessarily  looked  towards  connection 
with  provinces  that  were  separated  from 
the  Pacific  by  almost  impassable  ranges 
of  mountains,  by  unpopulated  prairies, 
and  by  the  rocky,  lonesome  coasts  of 
stormy  inland  seas.  Mountains  make 
fertile  valleys,  but  they  also  pile  up  ob- 
stacles to  inter-communication.  The  first 
steam  connection  of  British  Columbia 
with  the  rest  of  Canada  was  undertaken 
as  a  national  enterprise,  which  could 
not  at  first  pay  its  way,  because  there 
was  so  much  vacant  land  to  be  possessed 
and  so  few  people  to  possess  it. 

The  first  transcontinental  must  needs 
be  born  with  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 
To  make  its  life  possible  there  had  to 
be  vast  grants  of  land,  and  enormous 
aids  in  cash ;  for  the  full-length  rail- 
way could  only  find  within  its  reach 
nourishment    sufficient    for    an    undevel- 
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oped  child.  The  difference  between  the 
crossing  of  British  Columbia  by  its  first 
railway,  and  the  traversing  of  the  same 
province  in  a  similar  direction,  by  a  sec- 
1  m  1  railway,  is  the  difference  of  a  com- 
mercial epoch,  which  has  seen,  not  only 
the  growth  of  British  Columbia  from 
what  was  virtually  an  outpost  of  Empire 
on  the  Pacific  Sea,  to  a  great  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  province,  whose  sure 
promise  for  the  future  is  great  indeed; 
but  has  also  seen  the  illimitable,  empty 
plains,  disturbed  by  wandering  bands  of 
Indians  and  by  herds  of  buffalo,  become 
provinces,  endowed  with  flourishing  peo- 
ple and  all  the  appurtenances  of  high 
government. 

A  railway  cannot  start  on  the  coastal 
side  of  British  Columbia,  and  end  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Eastern  mountain  fron- 
tier of  the  province.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  if  a  railway  can  be  brought  to 
meet  it,  from  over  the  hill,  by  some 
impulsion  which  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  existing  trade 
of  British  Columbia.  Happily  it  is  no 
longer  necessary — although  it  may  be 
done — for  a  new  country  to  produce  up- 
on its  slender  knees,  full  length  rail- 
ways, with  scarcely  any  visible  means 
of  support.  You  are  entitled  to  look  for 
traffic  already  created,  for  revenues  al- 
ready earned,  and  of  assured  continu- 
ance, when  it  is  proposed  to  bring  a  new 
railwav  into  the  province  from  over  the 
hill. 

<  »ver  the  hill  are  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces. When  the  British  Columbian 
looks  for  more  railway  communication 
with  them  and  with  the  East,  he  looks 
also  for  the  greatest  certainty  of  the 
greatest  trade  with  the  people  who  are 
nearest  at  hand.  British  Columbia  pro- 
« lures,  in  rapidly  increasing  degree, 
things  which  the  prairie  provinces  need, 
and  the  prairie  provinces  are  growing, 
"ii  their  uncountable  acres,  the  things 
on  which  populations  most  quickly  in- 
crease. British  Columbia  is  in  touch 
with  several  thousand  miles  of  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  in  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Manitoba.  Her  next  step 
is  to  obtain  direct  contact  with  those 
sections  of  the  prairie  provinces  which 
are  served  by  several  thousand  miles  of 
other  railway. 


The  Saskatchewan  Valley,  for  ex- 
ample, is  proving  itself  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctive farming  area  on  this  continent, 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  made  so  often 
to  his  countrymen  by  the  first  American 
consul  at  Winnipeg, — that  they  nick- 
named him  Saskatchewan  Taylor — a 
prophecy  to  the  soundness  of  which  this 
remarkable  testimony  was  borne  not 
long  ago  at  Regina,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mac- 
Donald,  a  former  senator  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota. 

"Many  years  ago,  United  States  Con- 
sul Taylor  of  Winnipeg,  used  to  tell  us 
of  a  great  region  lying  between  Winni- 
peg and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
was  destined  to  produce  enough  wheat 
to  feed  the  world.  A  week  ago  we  start- 
ed out  from  Winnipeg  to  inspect  that 
region.  I  cannot  but  express  great  won- 
der at  what  I  saw,  and  I  have  realized 
how  correct  my  old  friend  Taylor  was. 
The  character  of  the  land,  the  richness 
and  wide  expanse  of  it,  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  here  a  region  that 
will  be  greater  as  a  wheat  producer  than 
anything  the  world  has  ever  known. 
That  is  the  story  I  will  have  to  tell  my 
readers.  I  expect  if  I  go  back  and  tell 
the  truth  about  what  I  have  seen  I  will 
lose  all  my  subscribers.  I  think,  for 
wheat,  you  have  got  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world.  I  admit  we  have  no  such 
prospect  for  the  future,  as  this  great 
region  has." 

The  settlement  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
prairie  provinces,  served  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  has  been  coin- 
cident with  the  growth  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  from  nothing  in  1896  to  about 
3,500  miles  of  track  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in   1908. 

The  possibility  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern coming  into  British  Columbia, 
therefore,  is  uniquely  favourable, — for 
British  Columbia.  No  railway  has  ever 
been  projected  to  come  from  the  East, 
with  such  an  amount  of  achieved  busi- 
ness behind  it ;  and  with  such  a  pre- 
valence among  the  people  who  must  be 
British  Columbia's  best  customers.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  prairie  provinces 
shows  that,  instead  of  being  stretched 
across    the    plains,   like    an   attentuated 
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penholder,  the  Canadian  Northern 
spreads  over  the  wheat-growing,  and 
cattle-raising,  and  lumber-producing  re- 
gions, like  the  fingers  of  a  strong  and 
well-nourished   hand. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  conclusive 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  thij 
over-the-hill  enterprise  is  driving  its 
stakes  deep  and  firm  into  the  most  pro- 
ductive soils  of  Canada,  than  the  fact 
that  in  this  year,  1909,  it  is  extending 
its  branches  in  the  prairie  provinces,  in 
fourteen  different  directions. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  nothing 
seems  more  certain  than  that  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  will  haul  thirty-five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  to  its  lake  ter- 
minals at  Port  Arthur.  In  the  month 
of  November,  1908,  Canadian  Northern 
cars  delivered  over  six  million  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  Canadian  Northern  ele- 
vators at  Port  Arthur. 

The  most  remarkable  product  of  the 
prairie  provinces,  then,  is  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway ;  for  it  is  different  in 
kind  and  in  magnitude  from  any  other 
which  has  been  raised  in  that  territory. 
After  the  first  line  was  built  across  the 
plains,  in  the  early  eighties,  many  other 
railways  were  projected.  Some  of  them 
were  built,  and,  for  a  while,  were  oper- 


ated independently  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. But  their  careers  were  more  in- 
teresting than  profitable.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  became  subsidiaries  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  testified  to  the 
truth  of  a  great  saying:  "The  branch 
cannot  live  of  itself." 

The  exception  was  the  outworks  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  system,  which,  of 
course,  had  bases  and  defences  which 
were  impossible  to  the  small  railways, 
running  to  Russell,  to  Prince  Albert,  to 
Edmonton  and  Lethbridge.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  lines  were  of  foreign  origin ; 
and  in  the  end,  the  foreign  system  cut 
loose  from  Manitoba,  it  having  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain,  in  Canada,  the 
high  rates  that  were  exacted  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota.  Everything  pointed 
to  the  absolute  domination  of  the  West 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Charteis 
granted  for  smaller  railways  either  could 
not  be  financed,  or  when  they  were 
financed,  prophets  were  quite  safe  in 
foretelling  that  the  new  road  would  be- 
come an  adjunct  of  the  great  transcon- 
tinental. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  prairie 
region  was  able  to  produce,  from  within 
itself,  its  own  railway,  that  would  be 
independent    of,    and   in    many   places   a 
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Portion  of  C.  N.  R.  Lake  Terminals  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 


competitor  of  the  mighty  corporation 
which  seemed  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  whole  country, — a  parallel  situation 
to  that  which  led  a  Vancouver  man  to 
say  to  me,  not  so  long  ago :  ''The  C.P.R. 
has  the  best  orchard  in  British  Colum- 
bia." The  Canadian  Northern  was  to 
be  the  line,  but  it  was  never  heralded. 
It  began  its  life  under  a  very  parochial- 
looking  name  ;  and  when  it  emerged  into 
its  present  identity,  it  was  still  regarded 
by  those  who  believed  they  knew  how  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  mere- 
ly an  additional  venture,  fore-ordained 
to  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

Greatly  daring,  certain  men  had  ob- 
tained a  charter  and  land  grant  for 
building  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and 
Canal  in  northwestern  Manitoba.  The 
charter  was  as  ineffective  as  a  hibernat- 
ing gopher.  Its  owners  could  neither 
finance  it  themselves,  nor  persuade  any- 
one else  to  make  the  attempt.  After 
seven  years  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
picked  up  by  two  contractors,  who  had 
built  some  of  the  railways  which  the 
In H.kcd  finger  of  destiny  had  pulled  into 
the  Canadian  Pacific  run. 

In  1896  they  began  to  build  north- 
ward from  Gladstone,  near  the  southern 


end  of  Lake  Manitoba.  Just  before 
Christmas  of  that  year  one  hundred 
miles  of  track  was  taken  over  by  an  in- 
fant operating  department  that  consisted 
of  a  general  superintendent  and  twelve 
men.  There  were  farmers  around  Lake 
Dauphin,  and  tbe  terminus  of  the  railway 
which  served  them  first  was  composed  of 
two  log  shacks.  The  power  equipment 
included  three  engines,  two  of  which 
stood  most  of  the  time  in  the  round- 
house. As  a  defence  against  supersti- 
tion the  operating  force  was  increased 
from  thirteen  men  to  thirteen  men  and 
a  boy.  The  first  year's  earnings  were 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  but  they  paid  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  what  is 
now  the  Canadian  Northern,  which,  five 
years  afterwards,  obtained  control  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  lines  in  Manitoba ;  and, 
so  doing,  acquired  ready-made,  an  en- 
trance into  Winnipeg,  and,  excepting 
eighteen  miles  southeast  from  Gladstone, 
a  connection  between  its  original  line, 
and  another,  running  eastward  from 
Winnipeg,  the  first  section  of  which  was 
already  in  operation. 

This  stroke  established  the  credit  of 
the    new    railway    and    demonstrated    to 
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the  financial  world  a  coherence  of  plan, 
and  a  strength  and  efficiency  of  execu- 
tion such  as  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  Canadian  transportation. 

In  1902  the  road  began  to  haul  its  own 
cars  to  the  head  of  navigation  at  Port 
Arthur.  Discerning  people  then  found 
out  that,  while  the  Canadian  Northern 
was  extending  branches  in  Manitoba,  it 
was  also  heading  for  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley,  which  it  had  marked  off  as  its 
special  territory.  Except  around  Ed- 
monton, and  in  a  small  area  on  the  nar- 
row tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan for  a  hundred  miles  before 
they  mingle  below  Prince  Albert,  there 
was  no  settlement  in  that  region,  whose 
vast  fertilities  had  been  understood  by 
"Saskatchewan"  Taylor. 

By  1904  the  line  to  Edmonton  had 
been  pushed  as  far  as  Humboldt.  In 
1905  four  hundred  miles  were  laid  from 
Humbolt  to  Edmonton,  and  four  concrete 
and  steel  bridges  across  the  Saskatche- 
wan were  built.  The  approach  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  to  Edmon- 
ton converted  that  place  from  an  inter- 
esting town  of  twenty-five  hundred  peo- 
ple into  a  city  of  ten  thousand.  Now 
it  has  twenty-two  thousand  people,  and 


has  "arrived,"  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
real   North-West. 

Edmonton  is  not  the  only  consider- 
able town  in  the  prairie  provinces  which 
has  been  expanded  by  the  competition 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  with  the  rail- 
way already  in  service.  What  is  true  of 
Edmonton  is  true,  in  differing  degrees, 
of  Prince  Albert,  of  Saskatoon,  of  Re- 
gina,  of  Brandon,  of  Portage  la  Prairie, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third 
of  its  modern  growth,  of  Winnipeg. 
Take  Regina,  Saskatoon,  and  Prince  Al- 
bert,— the  railway  history  of  these  cities 
has  been  remarkably  affected  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern.  Until  1906  Regina 
and  Prince  Albert  were  connected  by  the 
Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatche- 
wan railway,  which  was  operated,  un- 
der a  lease,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
lease  was  expiring  in  1906.  That  it 
would  be  renewed  was  taken  for  granted 
by  everybody — except  by  the  Canadian 
Northern.  One  summer  morning,  a  pro- 
position was  hammered  out  in  the  execu- 
tive offices  in  Toronto,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  lease  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  line,  crossing  the  most  produc- 
tive section  of  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan, was  transferred  to  the  Canadian 
Northern.  Alreadv  a  Canadian  Northern 
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line  from  the  East  to  Regina  was  under 
way  and  in  the  winter  of  1907  the  capi- 
tal of  Saskatchewan  was  given  its  first 
competitive  connection  with  the  East. 

Saskatoon  had  begun  an  extraordinary 
career  of  expansion.  Within  a  few 
months  of  the  transfer  of  the  Regina- 
Prince  Albert  line  to  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern, another  Canadian  Northern  line 
was  being  constructed  into  the  great 
Saskatchewan  Plains,  southwest  of  Sas- 
katoon, which  gives  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern the  premier  position  in  the  most 
developed  section  of  the  wheat-growing 
areas  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  be- 
cause the  main  line  between  Winnipeg 
and  Edmonton  crosses  the  Regina-Prince 
Albert  line,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Sas- 
katoon. 

Prince  Albert  received  its  competitive 
railway  in  1905,  the  track  coming  from 
the  East,  by  way  of  the  Swan  River 
and  Carrot  River  Valleys.  When  the 
Ou'Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatche- 
wan passed  into  the  Canadian  Northern 
in  1906  the  city  had  three  distinct  routes 
to  Winnipeg,  operated  sympathetically. 
This  month  will  sec  the  completion  of 
the  first  fifty  miles  of  another  Canadian 
Northern  road  from  Prince  Albert 
which,  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  by  a 
train  and  team  steel  bridge,  transects 
one  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  the 
world,  and  will  make  a  new,  direct  route 
to  Kdmonton,  and  to  Vancouver. 

Only  one  city  in  Saskatchewan — 
Moose  Jaw, — and  three  in  Alberta — - 
Medicine  Hat,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge — 
are  without  Canadian  Northern  service, 
— a  defect  in  the  commercial  constitu- 
tion of  the  two  provinces  which  is  be- 
ing remedied.  At  their  last  sessions  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Legislatures, 
knowing  the  anxiety  of  farmers  every- 
where to  be  served  by  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern, guaranteed  the  fixed  charges  on 
extensions  of  the  system  into  a  great  deal 
of  new  territory  west  of  Regina, — the 
territory  which  is  specially  important  to 
British  Columbia.  The  guarantees  in- 
clude a  cut-off  and  extensions  that  will 
give  Calgary  not  only  a  short  competi- 
tive line  from  Winnipeg  and  the  East, 
but  will  also  give  it  direct  access  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  for  the  summer  shipment  of 
cattle  to  Europe. 


Also,  in  order  that  the  traffic  which 
will  come  naturally  to  British  Columbia 
from  the  western  and  northwestern  half 
of  Alberta,  may  be  gathered  together, 
the  Legislature  of  that  province  guaran- 
teed the  bonds  on  branches  to  connect 
Calgary  and  the  southern  towns  with 
Edmonton,  and  to  open  up  the  Peace 
River  and  the  Athabasca  countries.  The 
1909  construction  in  the  prairie  provinces 
includes  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
line,  and  the  government  guarantees 
will  secure  the  construction  of  much  ad- 
ditional mileages. 

Over  the  hill,  therefore,  is  a  railway 
of  immense  potentialities  for  British 
Columbia.  Over  the  hill  will  be  the 
chief  market  for  British  Columbia  fruits, 
lumber,  and  mineral  products  which  can- 
not be  furnished  by  the  prairies.  The 
advent  of  a  railway  with  the  remarkable 
hold  on  prairie  development  which  the 
Canadian  Northern  has,  is  of  capital  im 
portance  to  British  Columbia  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  to  the  southern  sections  of 
the  province. 

Nobody  is  finally  committed  to  any 
detailed  plan  by  which  the  Canadian 
Northern  shall  reach  the  Pacific.  But 
the  men  who  control  the  railway  have 
given  this  earnest  of  their  intentions — 
they  have  sent  their  surveyors  to  locate 
a  line  from  the  Yellowhead  Pass  to  Van- 
couver and  New  Westminster.  The 
success  of  a  railway  through  mountain- 
ous country  will  depend,  first  on  the 
amount  of  business  forthcoming ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  construction  expenditure ; 
and,  thirdly,  on  the  costliness  or  other- 
wise of  operation  as  affected  by  difficult 
or  easy  gradients. 

The  dominating  consideration,  of 
course,  is  to  find  a  route  that  is  reason- 
ably practicable.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  trail  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was 
blazed  for  it  many  years  ago  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific.  I  have  before  me  maps 
published  in  Sandford  Fleming's  reports 
to  the  Dominion  Government  upon  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  years 
1879  ancl  1880,  in  which  the  course  in- 
dicated from  the  Red  River  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  shown  to  be  by  way  of 
the  Swan  River  Valley  (a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Dauphin,  the  first  terminus  of 
the  Canadian     Northern)     by    Humbolt, 
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and  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  Edmon- 
ton ;  thence  to  the  Yellowhead  Pass ; 
and  via  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  River 
Valleys  to  Port  Moody — the  Canadian 
Northern  main  line  route  of  today.  It 
was  selected  because  exploration  shewed 
that  for  its  whole  distance  through  the 
prairie  country  the  new  line  was  to  tra- 
verse land  of  the  finest  quality,  which 
could  be  said  of  no  other  route,  and  be- 
cause the  gradients  across  the  mountains 
were  the  easiest  obtainable. 

I  have  also  another  map  which  shows, 
comparatively,  the  gradients  of  the  route 
to  Burrard  Inlet,  by  way  of  the  Yellow- 
head,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  watershed  by  railways  then  con- 
structed or  projected.  The  chart  shows 
that  whereas  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Northern  Pacific 
would  climb  three  summits  of  2,800  feet, 
4,900  feet,  and  5,800  feet ;  the  Union  Pa- 
cific would  climb  summits  of  8,200  feet, 
7,400  feet,  6,200  feet,  and  7,000  feet ; 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  heights  of  6,400 
feet,  7,150  feet,  7,300  feet,  4,000  feet, 
and  2,700  feet ;  and  the  Texas  Pacific, 
passes  of  5,700  feet,  5,150  feet,  4,800 
feet,  and  2,400  feet ;  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific as  decided  upon  in  1880,  would 
only  have  to  climb  one  summit  of  3,650 


feet,  and  would  then  descend  gradually 
to  Burrard  Inlet  in  five  hundred  miles. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  route  through 
the  Fertile  Belt  and  the  Yellowhead 
Pass  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
present  line,  which  compels  trains  to 
climb  summits  of  5,280  feet  and  4,308 
feet. 

The  Canadian  Northern,  therefore, 
will  follow,  almost  identically,  the  course 
marked  out  for  the  original  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  descent  from  the  Yellow- 
head Pass  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  averages 
about  7  feet  per  mile,  and  is  an  easy 
water-grade  for  practically  the  whole  of 
the  distance.  It  predicates  the  easiest 
known  transference  of  freight  through 
the  mountains  of  North  America.  For 
traffic,  whether  for  the  Panama  Canal  or 
for  the  Pacific  coastal  ports,  the  Thomp- 
son and  Fraser  Valleys  route  from  the 
Yellowhead  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  nearer  Pacific  tidewater  than  the 
line  down  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fraser 
and  across  to  the  Skeena  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while,  of  course, 
Vancouver  is  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  linking  up 
of  British  Columbia  with  eastern  terri- 
tory is,  to  an  almost  determining  extent, 
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A  54-Bushel-to-Acre  Crop  at  Dauphin,  Man. 


contingent  upon  the  business  that  will 
originate  over  the  hill.  The  first  requi- 
site, therefore,  of  a  new  transcontinental 
connection  must  necessarily  be  easy  ex- 
change of  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West.  You  must  build  your  trunk  line 
where  it  can  be  most  economically  oper- 
ated, and  where  business  already  awaits 
it.  The  difference  in  cost  between  a 
line  that  comes  over  two  or  three  sum- 
mits, and  one  which  can  be  carried 
through  a  pass  with  a  maximum  altitude 
of  3,700  feet  is,  conservatively,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  mile  on  five 
hundred  miles.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  operation  will  be  at  least  as  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in 
meeting  expenses  for  many  years. 

The  projected  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  will  not  only  give  British  Col- 
umbia connections  with  the  three  great 
prairie  provinces,  but  it  will  link  British 
Columbia  with  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
Canada,  in  which,  preparing  for  a  trans- 
continental issue  of  its  enterprises,  the 
Canadian  Northern  has  built  and  ac- 
quired over  1,500  miles  of  track,  which 
enters  Sudbury,  Parry  Sound,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in 
this   connection.      The   evolution   of  the 


control  by  Federal  Commission  of  rail- 
way systems  in  the  United  States  has 
given  Canada  a  great  advantage  in 
transportation,  provided  Canadian  rail- 
ways can  pick  up  traffic  at  a  United 
States  port  on  the  Pacific  and  land  it  in 
the  central  or  eastern  parts  of  the  Am- 
erican continent  in  competition  with  Am- 
erican lines. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  since 
early  in  1908  run  its  own  sleeping 
cars  into  Duluth  every  day.  Its  track 
is  within  eighty  miles  of  Duluth.  It 
has  purchased  its  right  of  way  to,  and 
terminal  properties  in,  that  great  port 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  geographical 
fact  that  the  distance  from  Duluth  to 
Puget  Sound  via  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
the  Yellowhead,  Kamloops,  and  the 
Fraser  Valley  is  just  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  from  Duluth  to  Seattle  over  the 
Northern  Pacific.  It  is  longer  than  by 
the  Great  Northern  ;  but  the  extra  mile- 
age is  compensated  for  by  the  advantage 
in  gradients,  so  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  earning  capacity,  the  new  road 
from  Vancouver  to  the  Great  Lakes  by 
way  of  the  Yellowhead  would  be  enor- 
mously advantaged  by  the  amount  of 
American  business  it  would  secure. 


Recollections  of  Commander  Peary 


By  C.  L.  Armstrong 


THE  first  time  I  ever  saw  Com- 
mander Peary  he  was  entering 
his  cabin  on  the  steamer  Roose- 
velt. The  steamer  was  pitching 
to  the  tune  of  a  nasty  November  gale  in 
Cabot  strait  somewhere  off  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  I  remember  feeling 
full  of  admiration  for  the  grace  the  tall, 
lean,  broad-shouldered  figure  of  the  ex- 
plorer displayed  as  he  avoided  a  clum- 
sily-flung coil  of  wire  cable  and  stepped 
across  the  threshold  of  the  little  room 
that  had  been  his  sanctum  sanctorum 
for  practically  three  years.  Just  inside 
he  turned  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his 
weather-beaten  face  and  indicated  a 
chair.  He  himself  perched  on  the  edge 
of  his  curtain-hung  bunk  and  lighted  a 
long  stogie  preparatory  to  submitting  to 
the  third  degree  of  the  "fourth  estate." 
To  the  newspaperman  Commander 
Peary  came  as  a  blessing,  for,  although 
he  could  be  scientific  to  a  degree  and 
painfully  exact  at  the  proper  time,  he 
also  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour 
and  an  instinct  for  literary  effect.  Not 
only  would  he  give  the  figures  respect- 
ing his  polar  expedition ;    he  would  re- 


late the  dramatic  and  humourous  inci- 
dents as  well.  And  he  was  well  plied 
with  questions  that  stormy  night  on  Ca- 
bot strait.  The  interrogator  had  been 
sitting  up  nights  for  four  weeks  devour- 
ing tomes  of  weighty  lore  on  polar  ex- 
ploration and  he  had  learned  by  heart 
enough  "leads"  to  keep  his  victim  recit- 
ing until  further  orders. 

Peary  displayed  the  utmost  patience 
and  consideration  in  replying  to  ques- 
tions. He  was  not  falsely  modest  nor 
was  he  ever  forgetful  of  the  just  deserts 
of  others.  His  demeanor  was,  for  the 
most  part  grave.  At  rare  intervals  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  quiet  smile  and 
then  his  fine  character-filled  countenance 
was  unusually  attractive. 

Something  of  the  secret  of  Peary's 
success  in  the  long  years  he  has  spent 
fighting  the  forces  of  the  North  was 
impressed  upon  me  in  that  first  conversa- 
tion with  him.  His  personality,  rugged 
and  compelling,  was  exceptionally  mag- 
netic and  before  half  an  hour  had  passed 
the  writer  was  forsworn  a  life-long  ad- 
mirer of  the  intrepid  American. 

The  present  expedition,  the  dash  just 
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RECOLLECTIONS     OF     COMMANDER     PEARY 


6si 


In   Perry's  Private   Cabin  Aboard  The   Roosevelt.     The   Commander   is   on    the    Left, 

Being  Interviewed  by  Newspaper   Correspondents — the   Author 

Being  on  the  Right  Side. 


completed,  is  Peary's  seventh  distinct  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole.  He  has 
been  at  it  ever  since  early  in  the  eighties 
when  he  first  received  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Navy  Department,  ostensibly 
"to  make  observations  and  take  deep  sea 
soundings  off  the  coast  of  Greenland." 
From  year  to  year  the  leave  has  been  ex- 
tended and  now  that  Peary  has  at  last 
achieved  the  ambition  of  his  life  and 
penetrated  the  veil  of  the  Land  of  Si- 
lence even  to  The  Great  Nail,  he  re- 
turns a  pole  conqueror  when,  in  reality, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  merely  taking  ob- 
servations off  the  Greenland  shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  years  he 
has  spent  away  from  his  wife  and  his 
home  few  men  love  home  and  family 
more  than  does  Peary.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  expeditions  he  has,  of  late 
years,  withdrawn  to  his  summer  place 
on  Eagle  Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
There  he  is  able  to  maintain  the  most 
rigid  retirement  with  his  wife  and  his 
charming  children,  one  of  whom,  Marie 
Aghnito  Peary,  was  born  beyond  the  dim 
circle  of  the  Arctic.  Peary  revels  in 
these  retreats  to  Eagle  Island  and  the 
writer  recalls  one  occasion  when  he  was 


sent  unexpectedly  to  get  Peary's  views 
on  some  question  of  exploration  for  a 
Boston  paper  that  a  very  vigilant  watch- 
man waved  a  gun  and  was  most  difficult 
to  convince  of  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting the  writer  to  land  on  his  master's 
domain. 

Llis  affection  for  his  family  crops  out 
unconsciously  in  Peary's  writings  and 
speech.  For  instance,  his  last  book,  de- 
scriptive of  the  expedition  that  ended  in 
1906,  after  having  established  the  record 
of  "Farthest  North,"  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Peary  in  the  following  words :  "To  Her 
Who  has  Been  my  Constant  Aid  and  In- 
spiration and  Who  has  Borne  the  Brunt 
of  it  All." 

At  one  point  in  his  diary  of  that  hard 
and  long  voyage  he  writes,  at  the  close 
of  a  day  with  anxiety  and  hard  work, 
when  the  Roosevelt  was  struggling  in 
the  ice  crushes  of  Wrangel  Bay,  "It  was 
the  second  birthday  of  a  man-child  in 
the  distant  home,  and  in  my  dreams  I 
saw  the  round  face  with  its  blue  eyes  and 
crown  of  yellow  hair,  smiling  at  me  from 
the  savage  mass  of  black  clouds  which 
shrouded  the  summit  of  the  cape  under 
which  we  lav.       God     bless     vou,  little 
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On  the  morning  that  Peary  anchored 
the  Roosevelt  in  the  upper  harbor  at 
Svdney,  C.B.,  in  November,  1906,  he  was 
taken  ashore  on  a  newspaper  tug.  The 
landing  stage  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and 
perched  on  the  top  of  this  hill  was  the 
best  hotel  the  town  boasted.  In  that 
hotel  Mrs.  Peary  had  waited  for  four 
long  weary  weeks  while  the  Roosevelt 
inched  her  way  through  the  straits.  On 
the  brief  trip  from  the  Roosevelt  to  the 
wharf  Peary  continued  to  answer  a  rapid 
fire  list  of  questions.  He  gave  the  in- 
formation asked  gravely  prefacing  each 
reply  with  a  characteristic  little  cough 
which  lent  added  force  to  his  responses. 
The  bow  of  the  tug  nosed  the  stringer 
of  the  wharf  and  she  was  swinging  slow- 
ly alongside  when  Peary,  whose  back 
had  been  to  the  shore,  suddenly  turned 


to  survey  the  town.  Far  up  on  the  hill, 
from  a  window  of  the  hotel,  a  slim  arm 
was  thrust  out  into  the  gray  mist  of  the 
early  morning  and  a  woman's  hand 
frantically  waved  a  handkerchief. 

That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Peary 
for  the  day.  He  didn't  even  wait  to 
take  formal  leave  nor  did  he  wait  for 
the  tug  to  range  alongside.  He  sprang 
like  a  mountain  sheep  from  the  tug's 
rail  across  a  wide  space  of  angry  water, 
alighted  neatly  on  the  stringer  of  the 
wharf  and  leaped  up  the  long  steps  three 
at  a  time. 

Enthusiastic  to  a  fault,  cool-headed, 
determined,  brave  and  both  physically 
and  mentally  capable,  Commander  Peary 
is,  in  every  respect,  the  ideal  pole  finder. 
He  deserves  full  measure  of  success. 


Charles  Lamb — His  Life  and  a 
Glimpse  at  His  Works 


By  William  Blakemore 


LONDON  is  a  wonderful  place,  pos- 
sessing sufficient  interest  to  act  as 
a  magnet  for  the  civilized  world. 
Thither  come  the  rich  and  the 
great  of  all  nations  to  observe,  and  to 
marvel,  and  well  may  some  Oriental  po- 
tentate, aflame  with  visions  of  her  mag- 
nificence and  her  grandeur,  return  to  his 
Eastern  kingdom  with  the  words  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  on  his  lips — "The  half 
had  not  been  told  me." 

But  there  is  something  beyond 
and  beneath  all  this  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  worth  of  London.  It 
lies  not  in  the  intricate  maze  of 
railways,  that  mole-like  burrow  be- 
neath, and  spider-like  girdle  with  flash- 
ing threads  her  environs ;  nor  in  the 
stately  and  palatial  buildings  that  dwarf 
into  insignificance  the  squat  abodes  on 
which  they  look  down:  nor  in  the  costlv 


treasures,  retrieved  by  a  wealth  of  world- 
wide research  from  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent ;  nor  yet  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
where  the  markets  of  the  world  are  mani- 
pulated. The  force,  the  life-like  energy, 
the  national  power  of  mighty  London 
spring  from  the  silent,  eternal  memor- 
ies of  a  people  passed  away,  of  a  popu- 
lation no  longer  numbered,  but  once  liv- 
ing, moving,  acting  in  the  same  arena, 
now  long  since  gone  to  "that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns." 

People  London  again  with  your  fancy  ; 
push  aside  the  hurrying,  rushing  three 
millions  of  today,  chasing  each  other  off 
the  stage  of  time  in  the  mad  race  for 
wealth  and  let  the  silent  denizens  of 
wonderland  again  inhabit  the  houses  and 
pace  the  streets  of  London  of  the  last 
century.  Take  away  your  roaring  steam 
engines     and     rattling     omnibuses,  your 
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flaring  gas  lamps,  and  pale  electric  lights, 
your  asphalt  paths  and  paved  roadways — 
in  fact,  take  away  all  the  glitter  and  the 
glare  of  modern  Babylon  and  on  a 
Wednesday  night  in  the  year  1809  ac- 
company me  for  a  quiet  stroll  through 
the  streets.  We  issue  forth  from  our 
lodgings  and  proceed  along  the  Strand 
eastwards ;  with  care  we  manage  to  pick 
our  way  avoiding  the  projecting  gables 
of  the  buildings  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
deep  ditch  on  the  other ;  few  pedestrian .- 
trouble  us,  the  flickering  oil  lamps  hung 
on.  wooden  posts  at  irregular  intervals 
suffice  to  decipher  the  various  streets  we 
pass.  Presently  we  reach  Temple  Bar, 
not  yet  desecrated  by  unholy  hands,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  modern 
utility. 

As  we  pass  beneath  its  dark  portals 
we  emerge  upon  the  junction  of  a  small 
street,  or  passage,  running  to  the  left ; 
let  us  turn  here  and  follow  as  well  as  we 
can  the  narrow  way  called  "Inner  Tem- 
ple Lane,"  right  away  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  between  lofty  piles  of  buildings, 
broken  at  last  here  and  there  by  glimpses 
of  the  fringe  of  some  green  plot,  or  some 
palisaded  garden,  then  a  poorer  class  of 
dwelling,  and  when  we  have  almosi 
emerged  upon  Holborn  we  reach  No.  4, 
a  common,  unpretentious  building  five 
stories  high. 

Pause  a  moment  and  reconnoitre. 
Nothing  very  exhilarating  here.  The 
front  overlooking  the  lane  along 
which  we  have  travelled,  the  back 
a  gloomy  court,  like  a  churchyard,  adorn- 
ed with  three  trees  and  a  pump.  Yet  cast 
a  glance  to  the  top  story,  the  blinds  are 
dropped,  but  there  is  a  light  within  and 
moving  shadows  on  the  blind  tell  of  life 
and  merriment.  Let  us  venture  through 
the  door  and  up  the  old  fashioned,  three- 
cornered,  winding  stairs.  As  we  get 
higher  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  the 
age  of  social  enjoyment — of  home  re- 
creations and  fireside,  not  footlight,  wit. 
We  enter  the  room,  long,  low,  and  wain- 
scotted,  a  wood  fire  is  crackling  in  the 
spacious  hearth,  long  candles  are  lit — the 
snuff  box  stands  on  the  table  for  gen- 
eral use — the  card  table  is  drawn  out  for 
a  quiet  rubber — the  kettle  is  singing  on 
the  hob — glasses  and  bottle,  and  cold 
meat  are  placed  upon  a  side  table  within 


reach  of  those  who  care  for  them.  The 
familiar  guests  do  as  they  like — a  real 
"at  home" — read,  chat,  come  and  go  as 
they  please.  Who  are  they?  Why,  we 
have  dropped  across  a  coterie  of  the 
brightest  scholars,  and  wits  of  the  age,  at 
the  happiest  moment.  Look  at  them,  and 
hear  their  good-humoured  chaff  and 
sparkling  wit.  This  is  the  home  of 
Charles  Lamb  of  whom  the  British  Quar- 
terly recently  said :  "Lamb  is  the  first  of 
all  our  humourists." 

Taken  as  a  whole  he  is  incom- 
parable. Notice  him  —  "surmounting 
a  curiously  fragile-looking  frame — 
which  was  clothed  completely  and 
almost  clerically  in  black,"  was  a  head 
pronounced  by  Leigh  Hunt  "worthy  of 
Aristotle"  and  spoken  of  by  Hazlitt  as 
"a  fine  Titian  head  full  of  dumb  elo- 
quence." The  eyes  were  softly  brown, 
yet  glittering.  The  face  was  oval  in  its 
lower  portion.  The  forehead  was  ex- 
panded. The  nose  was  slightly  curved 
and  delicately  carved  at  the  nostrils.  His 
features  lit  up  with  such  a  ray  of  in- 
telligence as  only  an  enchanting  smile 
can  produce.  A  man  to  be  loved,  to  be 
hated?  to  be  feared?  never.  Hear  him 
for  says  Talfourd,  his  best  bio- 
grapher :  "Alas  how  many  even  of  his 
most  delicate  fancies,  rich  as  they  are  in 
feeling  and  in  wisdom,  will  be  lost  to 
those  who  have  not  present  to  them  the 
sweet  broken  accents,  and  the  half-play- 
ful, half-melancholy  smile  of  the  writer." 

Coleridge  is  there.  "Charles,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  drew  from  the 
irrepressible  humourist  the  answer,  "I 
n-never  heard  you  do  anything  else !" 
He  it  was,  also,  that  most  dearly  lovtd 
of  all  his  friends,  whom,  at  another  time, 
he  likened  so  irresistibly  to  a  "damaged 
archangel !"  Conspicuous  among  these 
friends,  besides,  was  Martin  Burney,  to 
whom,  as  everybody  knows,  Lamb  ob- 
served, in  the  middle  of  a  rubber,  "If 
dirt  were  trumps,  Martin,  w-what  hands 
you  would  hold!"  There,  too,  was 
Wordsworth,  whose  genius  he  so  rever- 
enced, yet  whom  he  is  actually  said,  once, 
in  his  freakish  humour,  to  have  shaken, 
not  by  the  hand  but  by  the  nose,  with  a 
"How  d'ye  do,  old  Lakey  poet?"  Writ- 
ing to  him  another  while,  in  spite  of 
Wordsworth's     constitutional    solemnitv, 
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"Sortie  (1 — (1  people  have  come  in.  and 
I  must  finish  abruptly,"  but  adding  quiet- 
ly in  a  preposterous  postscript,  "by  d — d 
I  only  mean  deuced."  Barry  Cornwall, 
it  was.  another  of  these  intimates,  who 
•drew  from  him  the  remark,  in  reference 
to  some  observation,  evidencing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  smartness,  "Very  well,  my 
dear  boy,  very  well;  B-Ben  Jonson  has 
said  worse  things,  and  b-b-better!"  Crabb 
Robinson's  announcement  of  his  maiden 
brief,  elicited  from  Lamb,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  mockery,  the  profane  ejacula- 
tion. "Thou  first  great  cause,  least  un- 
derstood !" 

The  cherished  companions  of  Charles 
Lamb  were  for  the  most  part  book 
worms,  critics,  authors,  and  social  oddi- 
ties. Many  were  celebrities.  A  few  were 
hardly  presentable.  His  surroundings 
were  of  the  homeliest,  his  habits  com- 
pletely unfashionable.  Every  one  took 
his  part  in  the  conversation.  But  among 
them  all,  as  William  llazlitt  tells  us,  "nc 
one  ever  stammered  out  such  fine,  pi- 
quant, deep,  eloquent  things  in  half-a- 
dozen  half  sentences  as  Elia  himself." 
At  these  times,  according  to  John  For- 
ster's  testimony  also,  "no  one  said  such 
startling  things  as  Lamb." 

Having  thus  introduced  you  to  our 
hero,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  his  history. 

(  harles  Lamb  was  born  on  the  ioth 
February.  1775,  at  Old  Crown  Office 
Row,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  a  copy 
of  his  baptismal  register  may  be  seen  at 
the  Temple  Church.  He  had  three  sis- 
ters, and  three  brothers,  all  older  than 
himself.  The  family  seems  to  have 
come  originaily  from  Lincolnshire.  The 
"Annual  Register"  for  1835,  indeed,  (p. 
212)  speaks  of  Charles  Lamb  himself, 
meaning  obviously  his  father  John,  as 
a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  Quitting  his 
native  county  for  London  in  search  of 
employment,  John  Lamb  appears  to  have 
settled  down  contentedly  as  the  confi- 
dential attendant,  or.  as  Elia  exhaustively 
terms  him,  "clerk,  servant,  dresser, 
friend,  flapper,  guide,  stop-watch,  audi- 
tor, treasurer."  of  a  well-to-do  widower, 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  barrister  and 
bencher   of   the   Inner  Temple. 

I'.\  an  odd  coincidence,  Charles  Lamb's 
father  is  said  to  have  greatly  resembled 
David  Garrick  in  appearance,   while  his 


mother  is  stated  to  have  had  so  matron- 
ly and  commanding  an  aspect  that  she 
might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  A  chirruping 
blithe  little  fellow  in  his  younger  days, 
must  have  been  Mr.  Salt's  Figaro-Fac- 
totum :  a  clerkly  domestic — a  sort  of 
valet  man  of  letters — a  Dodsley  in  all  but 
wearing  the  livery ! 

According  to  Mr.  Proctor's  painfully 
accurate  expression,  Charles  Lamb  was 
born  "almost  in  penury."  He  was 
nevertheless  mercifully  spared  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  are  subjected,  as  he  himself  has 
touchingly  described  them,  where  he  says 
that  they  are  not  so  much  brought  up 
as  they  are  dragged  up.  His  playground 
was  over-shadowed  at  one  part  by  the 
Round  Tower  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
at  another  by  the  mulberry  tree  under 
the  gnarled  branches  of  which  Henry 
VIII.  traditionally  courted  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  loitered  as  an  urchin  across  flag- 
stones, and  gravel  waiks,  and  grass-plots, 
that  had  been  trodden  but  yesterday  by 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
His  earliest  delight  out  of  doors  every 
autumn  was  to  see  the  blaze  of  chrysan- 
themums still  at  that  season  the  glory 
of  the  Temple  Gardens,  or  to  watch  the 
spray  of  the  slender  fountain  yet  tink- 
ling there  under  the  plane  trees. 

His  earliest  studies  were  over  slate  and 
horn-book  at  a  little  day-school,  the 
masters  of  which  were  named  Bird  and 
Cook.  It  was  situated,  this  homeliest  of 
seminaries,  in  an  out-of-the-way  coner, 
up  an  alley,  close  by  Holborn,  leading 
from  Fetter  Lane  to  Bartlett's  Buildings. 
Then  it  was,  probably,  when  he  was 
trotting  about  London  hand-in-hand  with 
his  motherly  little  sister  Mary  (ten  years 
his  senior),  that,  child  as  he  was,  he 
flashed  out  the  first  gleam  of  the  latent 
humourist.  Sauntering  with  her  through 
01  ie  of  the  city  graveyards,  where  he  lis- 
tened to  her  reading  one  eulogistic  in- 
scription after  another  from  the  tomb- 
stones, he  put  to  her,  in  his  hesitating, 
childish  voice,  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner, as  one  might  imagine,  of  little  Paul 
Dombey,  the  startling  enquiry  as  to 
Wmere  all  the  naughty  people  were 
buried? 

Charles  Lamb,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
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1782,  being  then  well  on  into  his  eighth 
year,  was  presented  to  Christ's  Hospital 
by  Timothy  Yeates,  Esq.,  the  Governor. 
Thenceforth,  during  eight  winters  and 
seven  summers  he  was  numbered  among 
the  thousand  boys  of  that  noble  founda- 
tion. There  he  made  his  first  friend- 
ships, notably  the  dearest  of  them  all, 
that  kindled  in  his  breast  by  one  he  him- 
self has  spoken  of  as  the  "inspired  char- 
ity boy,"  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  al- 
ready, even  then,  poet,  scholiast,  dialec- 
tician, philosopher.  Another  schoolmate, 
Charles  Valentine  Le  Grice,  years  after- 
wards admirably  depicted  the  gentle  bril- 
liant Elia  of  the  hereafter  as  he  was  at 
fourteen  "Undistinguishable  by  his  garb, 
clad  as  he  was  like  the  rest  of  them  in 
the  long  bluish  gaberdine  opening  from 
the  waist  downwards,  in  the  bright  yel- 
low stockings  and  yeilow  tunic  girdled 
about  the  loins  by  the  thin  red  leather 
belt,  he  is  seen  at  a  glance  to  possess  the 
characteristics  noted  by  a  pen  more 
graphic  than  many  a  pencil — the  crisp 
curling  black  hair — the  clear  ruddy 
brown  complexion — the  aquiline  Jewish 
contour — the  mild  countenance — the  glit- 
tering eyes — an  amiable,  winning  little 
creature,  singularly  sensible,  keenly  ob- 
servant. Added  to  this,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  he  "stammered  abomin- 
ably." Being  so  lovable  a  lad  he  was 
universally  liked  at  school,  but  above  all 
his  school  fellows  in  Lamb's  estimation 
was  the  one  he  looked  up  to  thencefor- 
ward as  Steele  looked  up  throughout 
life  to  Addison — Coleridge,  true  only 
two  years  his  senior,  but  at  school  two 
years  are  as  a  decade  in  after  life. 

At  sixteen  Lamb  quitted  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, being  educated  far  in  advance  of 
his  years  and  having  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  classics.  Indeed  at  this  early 
age  he  had  manifested  a  love  for  liter- 
ature and  had  acquired  a  marked  style 
of  his  own.  This  was  kept  alive  by 
Coleridge.  Whenever  the  latter  was  up 
in  town  from  college  the  two  friends  con- 
trived to  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
poetry  and  metaphysics.  But  these  were 
the  brief,  refreshing  moments  of  bliss 
which  early  life  afforded  to  Lamb,  for 
in  the  first  bloom  of  his  youth  "the  gen- 
tle hearted  Charles — embryo-poet,  essay- 
ist,    critic,     dramatist,     humourist — be- 


took himself  to  the  desk  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Old  South  Sea  House.  Here  he  served 
only  a  short  time,  for,  in  1792,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  to  a  clerkship  in 
the  Accountant's  office  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  in  Leadenhall  street,  and 
there  he  continued  in  regular  employ- 
ment for  thirty-three  years — from  17  to 
50. 

His  stipend  at  the  outset  was  £70 
a  year,  but  gradually  increased  to  £600,  a 
sum  placing  him — with  his  simple  taste.- 
— in  easy  circumstances.  Throughout 
this  lengthened  period  of  service  he  was 
a  model  of  punctuality.  It  is  related, 
however,  that  on  one  occasion  a  director 
complained  about  his  coming  so  late — 
"Oh !  yes  sir,  but  then  you  see  I  go  away 
so  early."  How  uncongenial  were  his 
surroundings  to  a  man  of  fine  soul  and 
sensitive  temperament !  Writing  to  Col- 
eridge from  a  desk — the  wood  of  which 
sometimes  entered  his  soul  more  pierc- 
ingly than  iron — he  said:  "Not  a  soul 
loves  Bowles  here,  scarce  one  has  heard 
of  Burns ;  few  but  laugh  at  me  for  read- 
ing my  Testament — they  talk  a  language 
I  understand  not — I  conceal  sentiments 
that  would  be  a  puzzle  to  them."  Yet  in 
the  intervals  of  toil  even  there  he  had 
his  golden  fancies.  As  a  humourist,  as  a 
story  teller — as  a  critic,  having  an  ex- 
quisite relish  for  nearly  everything  that 
is  best  in  literature — but  above  all  as  an 
essayist  whose  subtle  combination  of  the 
humourous  with  the  pathetic  has  ever 
since  been  recognized  as  simply  incom- 
parable— he  contrived  not  only  to  make 
sunshine  in  that  shady  place,  but  to 
sweeten  existence  for  himself  even  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  calamity  as  dreadful 
as  any  imagined  by  Dante  in  the  darkest 
circle  of  his  Purgatorio. 

That  calamity  descended  upon  him  in 
1796.  It  sprang  directly  from  the  taint 
of  hereditary  madness  which  lurked  in 
the  family.  Nine  months  previously 
symptoms  had  manifested  themselves  in 
himself,  but,  being  placed  in  a  private 
asylum  at  Hoxton  and  properly  treated, 
he  had  been  released  at  the  end  of  that 
interval  with  the  balance  of  his  mind 
completely  restored.  He  returned  to  his 
desk  work  at  the  India  House,  and  to 
his  home,  which  was  no  longer  in  the 
Temple,    but    in    humb'.e    lodgings    near 
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Holborn.  During  the  preceding  twelve- 
month, his  father,  who  was  already  laps- 
ing into  dotage  and  decrepitude,  had  re- 
tired, upon  a  very  small  pension,  from 
the  service  of  Mr.  Salt,  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple bencher.  To  add  to  the  domestic 
misery,  Charles  Lamb's  mother  was  to 
all  appearance,  permanently  bedridden. 
His  well-to-do  brother  John,  of  the  South 
Sea  House,  as  usual  consulting  his  own 
interests  exclusively,  lived  elsewhere  in 
great  comfort,  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  little  household,  except  as 
an  occasional  visitor.  An  old  maiden 
aunt  (Hetty)  who  lived  with  the  Lambs, 
added  her  atom  of  an  annuity  to  their 
narrow  resources,  in  their  then  dwelling 
place,  No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street,  Hol- 
born. Charles,  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  not  merely  poured  the  whole  of 
his  small  salary  into  the  common  stock 
but,  when  away  from  the  East  India 
House,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
afflicted  parents  and  their  surroundings. 

The  mainstay  of  them  all,  the  prop  and 
pillar  of  the  house,  was  Mary  Lamb. 
She  passed  sleepless  nights  in  attending 
upon  her  invalid  mother  and  her  imbe- 
cile father,  and  "lived  laborious  days" 
in  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  the  house- 
hold. In  between  whiles  she  toiled  in- 
cessantly at  her  own  needlework,  be- 
sides superintending  that  of  a  little  girl 
who  acted  as  her  assistant  or  appren- 
tice. Wrought  up  to  an  unusual  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  these  weary  days  and  nights, 
Mary  Lamb  betrayed  such  evidence  of 
having  been  injuriously  affected,  that, 
upon  the  morning  of  what  was  to  prove 
for  the  maid  the  fatal  day,  her  young 
brother  called  upon  Dr.  Pitcairn,  the 
physician,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing him  in  her  regard.  The  latter,  as  it 
happened,  was  away  from  home,  going 
his  rounds,  so  that  the  timely  aid  of  his 
advice  was  unhappily  at  the  moment  in- 
accessible. The  afternoon  dinner-hour 
arrived  for  the  little  household,  upon  that 
deplorable  Thursday,  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1796. 

What  occurred  may  be  found  re- 
corded, under  the  next  day's  date,  in 
that  year's  "Annual  Register."  The  par- 
ticulars there  given  are  the  epitome  of 
the   evidence   submitted   on   the   morrow 


(Friday)  to  the  Coroner's  Jury,  who 
brought  in,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, as  their  verdict — Lunacy.  The 
facts  may  be  as  quickly  toid  as  they 
were  accomplished.  While,  with  tlu 
cloth  laid,  the  family  were  waiting  din- 
ner, Alary  Lamb,  seized  with  a  sudden 
access  of  frenzy,  snatched  up  a  table- 
knife,  and  with  it  brandished  in  her  hand 
pursued  her  apprentice  round  the  apart- 
ment. Her  bedridden  mother,  screaming 
to  her  to  desist,  she  abruptly  abandoned 
her  first  intention,  and  turning  upon  the 
helpless  invalid  with  loud  shrieks  plung- 
ed the  knife  into  her  heart.  Charles 
Lamb  himself  was  the  one  who  wrested 
the  blood-stained  weapon  from  the 
grasp  of  the  unconscious  matricide. 
Swiftly  though  he  did  so,  more  havoc 
had  been  effected  by  the  homicidal 
maniac  before  she  was  disarmed.  She 
had  hurled  the  dinner  forks  frantically 
about  the  room,  with  one  of  which  the 
poor  half-witted  father  was  wounded  in 
the  forehead,  while  the  old  maiden-aunt 
lay  stretched  upon  the  floor  insensible 
and  apparently  dying. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  that  his  life 
might  be  comprised  in  an  epigram.  If 
so,  it  must  certainly  be  an  epigram  hav- 
ing at  the  heart  of  it  a  tragedy.  His 
witnessing  so  soon  after  his  own  confine- 
ment in  a  madhouse,  a  catastrophe  thus 
appalling,  one  might  have  thought,  must 
have  unseated  his  reason  anew  if  not  per- 
manently. Instead  of  which  it  actually 
seems,  for  once  and  for  all,  to  have  given 
it  a  perfect  equipoise,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
have  elevated,  ennobled,  sublimated,  the 
whole  nature  of  that  young  day-dreamer 
of  two-and-twenty. 

At  the  first  shock  of  this  stupendous 
calamity,  his  gentle  heart  seemed  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  "Mention  nothing 
of  poetry,"  he  cried  out  ^n  an  agony  to 
Coleridge,  adding  that  he  had  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  past  vanities  of  that 
description.  A  "fair-haired  maid,"  the 
Alice  Wain  of  Elia,  had  just  before  cap- 
tivated his  imagination.  He  tore  all 
thought  of  the  tender  passion  from  his 
breast,  as  though  it  had  been  a  profana- 
tion. "I  am  wedded,"  he  said,  with 
pathetic  significance,  "to  the  fortunes  of 
my  sister  and  my  poor  old  father,"  Up- 
on the  evening    of  that     dreadful     day, 
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while  preserving,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a 
tranquility  not  of  despair,"  some  neigh- 
bours coming  in  and  persuading  him  to 
take  some  food,  he  suddenly  sprang  to 
his  feet,  from  the  poor  meal  he  had  just 
begun,  with  a  feeling  of  self-abhorrence. 
"In  an  agony  of  emotion,"  he  wrote  to 
his  bosom  friend,  "I  found  my  way  me- 
chanically into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her 
coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and 
sometimes  of  her,  for  forgetting  her  so 
soon !" 

This  incident,  though  so  harrow- 
ing by  contrast,  is  as  tenderly  affect- 
ing as  that  of  Steele's  first  experience  of 
death  when  his  father  died,  he  himself 
being  at  the  time  a  little  creature  under 
five  years  of  age.  "I  remember,"  he 
writes  in  the  Tatler,  "I  went  into  the 
room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my  mother 
sate  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a  beat- 
ing the  coffin,  and  calling  papa;  for,  I 
know  not  how,  I  had  some  idea  that  he 
was  locked  up  there."  And  thereupon, 
as  he  relates,  his  mother  caught  him  in 
her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all 
patience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  in  be- 
fore, almost  smothered  him  in  her  em- 
braces. However  dissimilar  in  them- 
selves, these  are  distinctly  companion  pic- 
tures— Steele  as  a  child,  with  the  battle- 
dore in  his  hand,  pausing  bewildered  by 
the  side  of  his  father's  coffin ;  Lamb,  in 
an  innocent  torment  of  self-reroach, 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  mother's  cof- 
fin, imploring  God's  forgiveness  and  hers 
for  a  momentary  forgetfulness. 

The  unhappy  matricide  herself,  imme- 
diately upon  the  close  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  was  placed  under  rigorous  re- 
straint in  the  Hoxton  Asylum,  where, 
but  a  few  months  previously,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  her 
younger  brother  had  been  immured. 
There,  under  rational  treatment,  her  rea- 
son was  soon  restored.  Although,  up- 
on realizing  what  had  happened,  Mary 
Lamb  appears  to  have  been  at  the  first 
completely  appalled,  she  speedily,  and 
thenceforth  permanently,  found  solace  in 
the  conviction  that,  for  an  act  done  thus 
in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  she  could 
be  held  in  no  way  morally  responsible. 
Her  selfish  elder  brother,  John,  upon  the 


piea  of  her  being  liable  to  these  sudden 
outbursts  of  homicidal  mania,  was  for 
having  her,  during  the  rest  of  her  exist- 
ence, kept  rigidly  in  confinement. 
Charles,  however,  revolted  from  this 
proposition.  Holding  his  sister  to  be 
quite  guiltless,  and  yearning  to  her  only 
the  more  tenderly  because  of  her  afflic- 
tion, he  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
that  he  would  take  charge  of  her  from 
that  time  forward,  on  the  simple  under- 
standing that  she  was  confided  freely  to 
his  protection.  For  thirty-four  years  he 
held  unfalteringly  by  that  agreement. 
Until  his  own  death  came  he  was  her 
devoted  protector.  His  self-sacrifice  in 
this  involved  his  giving  up  all  thought 
of  love  and  marriage. 

Such  was  her  chronic  condition, 
that  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  her  first  fatal  paroxysm 
he  wrote  these  terrible  words :  "I  con- 
sider her  as  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
madness."  Her  insanity,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  simply  intermittent.  It  was  of 
deplorably,  and  at  the  last  of  alarmingly, 
frequent  recurrence.  Towards  her  sup- 
port, from  beginning  to  end,  her  elder 
brother  never  moved  a  finger,  never  con- 
tributed one  six-pence.  Upon  Charles 
Lamb  devolved  the  whole  cost  and  the 
sole  responsibility. 

His  first  step,  on  her  release 
from  the  Hoxton  Asylum,  was  to 
take  lodgings  for  her  at  Hackney. 
Thence  he  brought  her  back  home, 
his  income  at  the  time  being  bare- 
ly a  hundred  a  year.  His  father,  who 
had  sunk  in  the  meanwhile  into  a  state 
of  hopeless  imbecility,  passed  away  soon 
after  becoming  a  widower.  The  old 
maiden  aunt,  Hetty,  died  a  month  later 
on.  Brother  and  sister  were  then  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  only  pecun- 
iary resources  being,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, derived  from  Charles'  clerkship. 
Narrow  though  their  means  continued  to 
be  for  several  years  they  sufficed.  Their 
happiness  in  a  companionship  that  was 
mutually  delightful  would  have  been 
complete  but  for  its  many  disastrous  in- 
terruptions. The  premonitory  symptoms 
of  Mary  Lamb  were  unmistakable.  They 
were  restlessness,  low  fever,  and  sleep- 
lessness. When  these  became  apparent 
Charles  would  get  leave  of  absence  from 
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business.  And  upon  these  occasions  the 
two  afflicted  ones  might  be  met  walking 
across  the  fields  together  to  Hoxton, 
Charles  carrying  the  strait  waistcoat  in 
his  pocket  in  case  of  emergency  and  both 
brother  and  sister  weeping  bitterly. 

Once  and  only  once  during  this  life  of 
noble  endurance  a  cry  of  anguish  seems  to 
have  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  ins  responsibilities.  An- 
other death  in  the  home  circle  had  to 
be  recorded.  A  faithful  old  servant  lay 
dead  upstairs.  Mary  was  away  tempor- 
arily in  the  asylum.  Charles  was  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  to  Coleridge  in  a  letter. 
"My  heart,"  said  he,  "is  quite  sick,  and 
1  don't  know  where  to  look  for  relief. 
My  head  is  very  had.  1  almost  wish  Mary 
were  dead."  that  thought  of  faltering, 
however,  was  only  for  an  instant.  The 
awful  load  he  had  undertaken  to  bear 
was  never  once  laid  aside.  Down  to  the 
very  end  the  formidable  ordeal  of  his 
life  was  passed  with  calm  determina- 
tion. Along  a  pathway  that  ended  only 
with  the  grave  he  trod  the  burning 
ploughshares  and  was  he  not  a  hero? 

Yet  amid  all  this  terrible  trouble. 
Lamb's  genius  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
it  could  not  be  idle.  In  1796  he  pub- 
lished his  earliest  Sonnets,  and  in  1797 
a  book  of  miscellaneous  poems.  In  1798 
he  had  given  to  the  world  the  charming 
romance,  "Rosamund  Cray."  Speaking 
of  this  exquisite  little  story  twenty  years 
later  Shelley  says  :  "What  a  lovely  thing 
is  'Rosamund  Gray!'  How  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  sweetest  and  deepest  parts  of 
1  iur  nature  is  in  it !" 

This  criticism  is  all  the  more 
valuable  when  we  remember  that 
Lamb  never  could  appreciate  Shel- 
lev.  Early  in  1800  the  Lambs  re- 
moved from  their  old  home,  the  scene  of 
so  much  misery  and  so  many  terrible 
memories  to  I  Vntonville,  and  here  that 
little  god  that  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  his  shot  at  all  (  Cupid)  smote  Lamb, 
and  the  tender  passion  was  excited  in  his 
breast  by  the  sight  of  Hester  Savory,  a 
pretty  little  Quakeress.  I  hit  even  in 
his  love  he  was  pursued  by  disaster,  for 
she  shortly  died  and  her  memory  was 
embalmed  by  Lamb  in  a  lovely  elegy. 

Shortly  after  this  he  became  interested 
momentarily  in  the  political  squabbles  oi 


the  time,  and  for  the  only  time  in  his  life 
dipt  his  pen  in  vinegar  instead  of  honey. 
Witness  the  savage  scorn  of  his  apost- 
rophe to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  written 
at  this  time : 

"Though  thou'rt  like  Tudas,  an  apostate 

black, 
In  the  resemblance  one  thing  thou  dost 

lack  ; 
When  he  had  gotten  his  ill-purchased 

pelf. 
He  went  awav  and  wiselv  hanged  him- 

helf: 
This  thou  mavst  do  at  last,   yet  much 

I   doubt 
If  thou  hast  any  Bowels  to  gush  out." 

The  Tragedy,  completed  by  Charles 
Lamb  in  1799,  was  published  early  in 
1802.  Originally  entitled  "Pride's  Cure, ' 
it  was  in  the  end  called,  more  simply, 
after  the  hero  of  it,  John  Woodvil. 
Having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Kemble,  with  an  eye  to  its  pro- 
duction on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  it 
was  retained  so  long  that  the  author  at 
length  applied  for  the  manager's  decis- 
ion. He  was  thereupon  cpuetly  informed 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  somehow- 
lost — a  cool  suggestion  being  added  that 
another  copy  should  be  sent  in  for  con- 
sideration. Fortunately  the  rough  draft 
of  the  play  was  still  in  existence.  This 
having  been  fairly  written  out.  the  MS 
was  again  submitted  to  Kemble,  only, 
however,  to  be  handed  back  a  little  later 
011,  when  the  manager,  according  to  his 
wont,  bowed  out  the  disappointed  author, 
politely  bidding  him  beware,  as  he  did 
so.  of  that  well-worn  door-step,  at  the 
lessee's  private  entrance  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  which  so  many  another  aspiring 
dramatist,  before  and  since,  has  found 
facile  decensus. 

Until  the  early  part  of  1809  the  Lamb- 
continued  to  reside  at  16,  Mitre  Court 
Buildings,  in  the  Temple.  There  it  was 
they  wrote  together  Mrs.  Leicestkr's 
School,  to  which  Charles  contributed 
three,  and  his  sister  seven,  stories,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  history  of  several  young 
ladies  related  by  themselves.  There  af- 
terwards they  wrote  in  collaboration 
their  well-known  Talks  from  Shaks- 
PERE,    fourteen    being    from    the    pen    of 
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Mary  Lamb,  and  six  from  the  hand  of 
her  •  brother.  During  the  last  year  of 
their  sojourn  in  Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Charles  produced  his  admirable  version 
of  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  An- 
other work  produced  by  Charles  Lamb 
in  1808 — one  that  was  published  for  him 
by  the  Messrs.  Longman — was  his  two- 
fold masterpiece,  in  the  way,  that  is,  of 
selection  and  annotation,  known  as 
Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Shakspere. 

From  1808  to  1820  Lamb  was  occu- 
pied chiefly  (so  far  as  his  literary  work 
was  concerned)  in  writing  those  master- 
ly criticisms  on  Shakespeare  and  Ho- 
garth that  have  never  been  surpassed — 
if  equalled.  At  the  beginning  of  1820 
that  "tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  that 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune," 
presented  itself  to  Lamb,  the  opening  to 
him  of  the  pages  of  the  "London  Maga- 
zine." There  Hazlitt,  charmed  with  his 
radiant  table  talk  De  Quincey  for  the 
first  time  confided  to  the  public  his  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater," — Carlyle 
produced  his  maiden  work  on  "Schiller," 
— John  Keats  and  James  Montgomery 
Saul,  their  sweetest  and  trust, — Tom 
Hood  wrote  his  first  poem.  But  among 
them  all  none  greater  than  Charles 
Lamb  himself  in  his  newly  assumed  capa- 
city as  Elia  the  Essayist. 

In  an  easy  chair  of  his  own,  he  dis- 
coursed exactly,  as  the  humour  of  the 
moment  prompted  him,  upon  whatever 
came  uppermost ;  and  this  too  in  his  own 
natural  voice,  in  words  that  by  no  pos- 
sibility could  have  fallen  from  any  other 
lips.  To  no  author  who  ever  breathed 
is  Buffon's  immortal  axiom  "Le  style 
c'est  l'homme !"  more  directly  applicable. 
His  style  is  indeed  himself.  Not  a 
shadowing  forth  of  something  within 
him,  but  his  very  innermost  self,  his 
eidolon,  his  distinctive  individuality.  It 
is  recognizable  at  once,  this  Elian  air,  as 
a  something  sui  generis,  a  thing  unique, 
a  lusus  literarum. 

And  the  mere  manner  of  it, 
what  a  charm  it  has !  The  very 
diction,  what  a  flavour,  what  an  aroma 
there  is  about  it !  It  is  antiquity  talk- 
ing to  us  afresh,  re-born,  rejuvenescent: 
and   yet    for   all    that,    still   to    the    very 


last,  ingrained,  ineradicable  antiquity ! 
Not  "bald  antiquity"  either,  but,  as  one 
might  say,  flowing,  hirsute — with  a 
bloom    upon    it,    though    still    venerable. 

Employed  by  any  other  writer  than 
Charles  Lamb,  the  archaic  words,  the 
obsolete  phrases,  the  fantastic  turns  of 
expression,  the  discarded  or  forgotten 
idioms,  must  almost  by  necessity  have 
degenerated  into  a  mass  of  affectation. 
But  as  they  are  here  employed  by  Elia, 
there  is  about  them  not  a  particle  of 
affectation.  As  a  writer,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  "to  the  manner  born." 
Could  he  by  any  rare  chance  have 
dropped  this  distinctive  style — in  which 
he  spoke  and  wrote  and  thought  habitu- 
ally— then,  but  not  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  hazard  of  his  degener- 
ating into  affectation.  And  this  because 
the  manner  thus  peculiar  to  him  was  not 
assumed,  so  to  speak,  as  a  raiment  with 
which  he  clothed  his  ideas.  It  was  no 
mere  husk,  or  shell,  or  superficies — it 
was,  as  already  said,  ingrained ;  it  was 
as  the  very  substance  of  him ;  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  himself,  a  something 
inherent,  integral,  ineradicable.  It  is  no 
more  reasonably  to  be  taken  exception 
to  in  his  instance  than  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  charge  any  one  with  respon- 
sibility, because  of  the  natural  colour  of 
his  hair,  the  contour  of  his  features,  or 
the  shade  of  his  complexion. 

In  order  to  recognize  how  liter- 
ally true  all  this  is,  as  to  there 
being  no  tendency  even  to  affec- 
tation in  Charles  Lamb's  mode  of 
putting  his  thoughts  into  written  langu- 
age, it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  any- 
thing jotted  down  by  him  at  his  most 
careless  moments,  the  merest  scrap  of  a 
note  dashed  off,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  helter-skelter  scribbling  to  a 
friend.  Turning  to  his  delightful  Cor- 
respondence, that  is  to  say,  examining 
not  the  Essays  but  his  familiar  letters 
to  his  intimates,  Charles  Lamb,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  Charles  Lamb  throughout, 
he  is  still  to  the  last  consistently  Elia. 

As  an  Essayist,  he  not  merely  takes  his 
place  by  right  with  the  best  of  them, 
but  in  the  very  first  place,  in  the  front 
rank,  with  Montaigne  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
with  Joseph  Addison.     And  what  choice 
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papers  there  are  among  these  half  hun- 
dred Elian  masterpieces!  The  cloistered 
solitudes  of  "the  South-Sea  House," 
which  we  traverse  on  crossing  the  very 
threshold,  how  he  re-peoples  them  with 
life-like  glimpses  of  his  brother-clerks! 
— Evans  chirping  and  expanding  over 
his  muffin— Plume r  rattling,  rattle-head- 
ed, and  obstreperous — Harry  Man  terse, 
fresh,  epigrammatic — John  Tipp,  the  ac- 
countant, so  formal  in  his  life  that  his 
actions  seem  ruled  with  a  ruler — Thomas 
Tame,  condescending  in  the  aristocratic 
bend  of  his  figure,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
stant remembrance  of  his  high  lineage,  a 
remembrance  sweetening  and  ennobling 
his  poverty,  in  spite  of  his  being  en- 
dowed with  an  intellect  of  the  shallowest 
order,  bis  mind  being,  as  Lamb  puts  it 
in  his  bookish  way,  "in  its  original  state 
of   white   paper !" 

The  diversity  of  themes  descanted  up- 
on by  Elia  is  in  itself  marvellous.  Cheek 
by  jowl  with  that  "band  of  shining  ones," 
for  example,  the  Quakers  and  Quaker- 
esses, whose  very  raiment  as  he  describes 
it,  seems  incapable  of  receiving  a  soil, 
"cleanliness  with  them  being  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  its  contrary," 
he  delineates  just  as  lovingly,  the  Chim- 
ney Sweepers;  not  grown  sweepers,  that 
is,  but  those  tender  novices  blooming 
through  their  first  nigritude,  whose  early 
cry  he  likens  to  the  peep  peep  of  the 
young  sparrow,  "youthful  Africans  of 
our  own  growth,  almost  clergy  imps,  dim 
specs,  innocent  blacknesses." 

IK  expatiates,  again,  as  none  but 
vour  well-habituated  playgoer  could 
do,  upon  the  merits  of  certain  rare 
old  Actors.  He  renders  what  near- 
ly  amounts  to  the  absence  of  a 
sense  almost  delightful,  vide  his  Chap- 
ter on  Ears.  He  has  bis  tender  Reverie 
of  Dream  Children,  bis  serio-comic  Com- 
plaint as  to  the  Decay  of  Beggars,  his 
sprightly  vindication  of  the  sweet  foil)' 
of  Valentines,  his  fraternization  with  the 
drolls  of  history  and  fiction  a  propos  to 
All  Fools'-Day.  The  rosy  gilled  Bor- 
rower, as  a  member  of  what  he  gravely 
terms  the  great  sovereign  race,  finds  in 
him  at  least  an  appreciator  and  a  cele- 
brant. His  delicately  outlined  sketches 
start  from  the  page,  living  and  breath- 
ing.     Mrs.    Battle,    "Old    Sarah    Battle, 


(now  with  God)  who  next  to  her  devo- 
tions loved  a  game  of  whist,"  thanks  to 
him,  has  her  wish  immortally  realized 
— basking  for  ever  in  front  of  a  clean- 
swept  hearth,  a  clear  fire  crackling  be- 
hind the  bars,  the  curtains  close  drawn, 
the    rigour    of   the    game    predominant ! 

Nothing  he  touches,  as  Johnson  said  of 
Goldsmith,  in  the  famous  epitaph,  but 
be  adorns.  His  "Grace  before  Meat,"  not 
only  blesses  the  repast,  but  gives  one  an 
appetite.  If  he  discourses  of  a  viand, 
his  very  words  are  savorous,  his  very 
stvle  is  succulent.  Reading  his  "Disser- 
tation upon  Roast  Pig,"  we  emulate  Hoti 
the  Chinese  swineherd,  and  Bobo  his  lub- 
berly boy,  we  too  seem  to  have  burnt 
our  fingers  with  the  crackling,  we  too 
have  our  mouths  set  a-watering.  If  he 
celebrates  the  acting  of  Munden,  he  not 
only  enables  you  to  realize  that  match- 
less player's  inexhaustible  battery  of 
looks,  his  unaccountable  warfare  with 
vour  gravity,  his  unexpected  sprouting 
out  of  new  sets  of  features  like  Hydra, 
his  being  not  so  much  one  as  legion,  not 
so  much  a  comedian  as  a  company,  but 
leaves  you  at  last  marvelling  over  Mun- 
den's  capacity  to  invest  with  preterna- 
tural interest  the  most  matter  of  fact  ob- 
jects of  every  day  life,  a  joint  stool 
gazed  at  by  him  being  lifted  into  con- 
stellatory  importance,  a  tub  of  butter 
contemplated  by  his  eyes  amounting  to 
a  Platonic  idea,  he  himself  at  last  stand- 
ing wonder-stricken  amidst  the  common- 
place materials  of  existence,  like  pri- 
meval man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about 
him ! 

In  T823,  the  very  year  within  which 
the  Elian  Essays  were  first  collectively 
published,. the  Lambs  left  their  home  over 
the  brazier's  shop  in  Covent  Garden. 
Thereupon  they  took  up  their  abode,  for 
three  years  together,  close  to  the  New 
River,  in  a  detached  whitish  house,  called 
Colebrook  Cottage,  in  a  Row  of  that 
name  at  Islington. 

And  memorably  for  him  it  was  during 
their  residence  in  that  suburban  retreat, 
that  Charles  Lamb,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th 
March,  1825,  closed  his  thirty-three  years 
clerkship  at  the  India  House.  As  his 
retiring  pension  he  had  awarded  to  him 
about  two-thirds  of  his  income,  namely, 
£450  per  annum  :  provision  being  made 
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by  the  Directors  for  Mary  Lamb,  in  the 
contingency  of  her  surviving  him,  upon 
a  scale  as  ample  as  if  she  had  been  his 
wife  rather  than  his  sister ;  she  having 
indeed  been  to  him,  as  the  Westminster 
Review  truly  said,  more  than  his  wife, 
and  he  to  her  more  than  a  husband.  The 
Essayist's  sensations  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  graphically  portrayed  in 
his  essay  on  the  "Superannuated  Man.' 

A  little  more  than  nine  years  of  re- 
pose now  lay  before  him,  repose  well 
earned  but  alas  only  indifferently  en- 
joyed. He  tried  the  country,  going  to 
live  at  Enfield.  But  was  not  comfort- 
able. Town  life  was  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  He  loved  books  well,  but 
chat  and  companionship  more.  Beyond 
this  he  was  a  thorough  Londoner.  He 
could  have  said  word  for  word  with  old 
Doctor  Johnson,  "When  you  have  seen 
one  green  field  you  have  seen  all  green 
fields."  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  mankind 
— let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street. 
In  this  spirit  he  wrote  sententiously  to 
Southey :  "I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman, 
Londoner,  Templar." 

Early  in  life  his  view  of  charity  was 
as  little  orthodox  as  that  of  Coleridge. 
They  were  both  Socinians.  Later  on, 
however,  his  Socinianism  died  a  natural 
death.  Hazlitt  (himself  a  Unitarian)  de- 
scribes Charles  Lamb  upon  one  occas- 
ion, reverently  referring  to  our  Saviour 
as  "He  who  once  put  on  a  semblance 
of  mortality,"  and  exclaiming  at  another 
moment  in  a  sudden  effusion  of  love  and 
awe,  "If  he  were  to  come  into  this  room 
we  should  fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment." 

It  was  after  his  removal  in  1833  to 
Mrs.  Walder's  in  Church  Street,  Ed- 
monton, that  he  collected  together  from 
the  periodicals  in  which  they  had  been 
published  "The  Last  Essays  of  Elia." 
There  in  that  poor  little  melancholy  tene  ■ 
ment,  known  as  Balf  Cottage,  the  sweet, 
wise,  blithe,  delightful  humourist  found 
the  home  in  which  he  breathed  his  last 
on  Saturday,  27th  December,  1834. 

The  last  six  months  of  his  life  were  sad- 


dened by  the  death  of  his  dearest  friend 
— the  one  whom  for  fifty  years  without 
intermission  he  had  loved  and  revered. 

The  cause  of  his  own  demise  was  a 
trivial  accident.  Walking  one  afternoon 
on  the  London  Road  near  the  well  known 
Bell  at  Edmonton,  his  foot  slipped  on  a 
pebble — the  sprain  and  bruise  caused  by 
his  fall  bringing  on  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards an  attack  of  erysipelas.  A  week 
afterwards  he  was  laid  in  his  grave  in 
the  picturesque  little  churchyard  at  Ed- 
monton, and  as  John  Forster,  who  paid 
the  silent  homage  of  a  tear  to  his  mem- 
ory as  it  closed  over  him,  said :  "Never 
closed  it  over  a  better  or  a  wiser  spirit." 
Upwards  of  twelve  years  elapsed  before 
Mary  Lamb  was  laid  in  the  same  grave 
by  the  side  of  that  incomparable  brother 
who  for  thirty-four  years  had  been  her 
faithful  and  devoted  protector. 

What  shall  we  say  in  conclusion  of  a 
man  possessing  so  many  endearing  quali- 
ties and  whose  whole  life  was  a  martyr- 
dom of  renown.  He  was  one  of  the  rare 
ones  of  the  earth  who  did  not  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  his  genius  with  the  earth 
touch  that  defiles.  Wre  have  not  to 
mourn  in  him  as  in  Byron  an  "erratic" 
genius,  a  meteor  blaze  extinguished  in 
darkness,  but  to  admire  a  heaven-bom 
spirit,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  a  pure 
life.  He  was  a  man  to  pity  and  to  love. 
He  was  human.  He  felt  as  well  a^ 
thought.  He  is  not  the  favorite  of  the 
masses,  but  that  is  because  they  do  not 
know  or  understand  him.  He  is  the 
gentle  spirit,  the  "kin"  to  us  all.  The 
one  who  by  subtle  touches  of  pathos  as 
of  wit  reveals  our  common  humanity. 
Take  him  to  your  heart ;  you  will  find 
him  warm  with  the  life-blood,  of  a  beat 
responsive  to  your  own,  and  as  you 
muse  on  the  noble  sentiments  he  utters, 
and  the  nobler  life  from  which  they 
spring  you  will  realize  that  all  the 
heroes  are  not  enthroned  on  marble  pe- 
destals, but  some  are  enshrined  in  lov- 
ing hearts,  and  willingly  shall  you  grant 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb  "The 
passing  tribute  of  a   sigh." 


Nature's  Thanksgiving  Day 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale 


H(  )\Y  many  of  us  in  our  grateful- 
ness for  a  full  national  harvest 
ever  cast  a  single  thought  at  that 
greater  harvest  of  ocean,  lake 
and  river,  marsh,  slough  and  drowned 
land,  a  harvest  implanted  and  unfathered 
by  any  hand,  yet  as  regular  in  its  fields 
and  as  close  in  its  planting  as  any  well 
tilled  farm,  as  various  in  its  blades  and 
grains  as  are  the  needs  of  its  millions 
of  hungry  gleaners.  All  grass  and  kelp, 
laver  and  dulse,  wild  rice  and  celery, 
wild  onion  and  potato,  wild  apple  and 
plum,  strawberry,  raspberry,  salmon 
berry,  sallal,  oat  and  barley,  wild  pea 
and  bean,  the  thick  succulent  yellow 
roots  of  the  flag,  the  wee  seed  fruit  of 
the  alder,  the  ruddy  cup  of  the  wild  rose, 
the  white  ball  of  the  poison  ivy,  the  seed 
pods  of  a  thousand  (lowers,  the  juicy 
leaves  of  a  million  sea  plants.  What  a 
multitude  there  is  to  rejoice  over  this 
thanksgiving  day  that  comes  with  every 
sunrise,  for  every  day  must  this  multi- 
tudinous host  be  fed,  aye,  not  only  every 
da)  but  every  minute  of  every  day,  so 
the  table  is  always  ready  set  that  not 
one  >ingle  wee  one  may  be  a-hungry.  1 
calculate  that  there  are  ten  times  as 
many  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  of  those 
classified  as  suitable  for  food,  as  there 
are  men,  women  and  children  on  earth. 
We  have  ninety  millions  of  the  human 
race  on  this  continent,  so  we  have  nearly 
a  thousand  millions  of  hungry-mouthed 
fauna.  Give  this  a  thought  ere  you  need 
kill  one  of  these  for  which  the 
greal  <  Teat  >r  so  amply  provides. 

"Well,  if  you  are  done  lecturing  that 
machine  I  would  like  to  go  out  this 
brighl  thanksgiving  day,"  said  Fritz. 
So,  .n  canoe  and  camera,  rod  and  gun 
were  in  place  and  will  you  come  along 
with  us  reader  and  see  this  magnificenl 
country  of  British  Columbia  as  we  see  it? 

<  In  all  sides  are  deeply  indented  rocky 


shores.  Straight  from  the  water's  edge 
rise  great  fir-clad  hills,  behind  these 
tower  the  snow-tipped  mountains,  save 
this  bit  of  snow  resting  a  mile  up  in 
the  air,  above  the  timber  line,  there  is 
no  sign  of  winter.  A  bright  sun  fills 
all  the  scene.  In  many  a  valley  we  see 
irregular  patches  of  green  and  some 
large  white  spots — showing  where  the 
pioneers  are  pressing  along  the  trail  and 
driving  back  the  ever  obstinate  forest. 
Everywhere  the  clear  green  of  the  sea 
water  frames  the  picture.  Here  we  see 
a  rude  saw-mill  driven  by  a  rushing 
mountain  torrent.  Now  we  pass  a  "tote 
road."  a  road  of  logs  down  wdiich  the 
snorting  teams  drawr  heavy  fir  and  cedar 
timbers.  An  irregular  fence  stretches 
out  a  full  half  mile  from  shore,  a  fence 
of  tall  fir  trees  driven  deeply  into  the 
ocean  bottom  some  seventy  feet  below, 
a  fence  with  a  top  rail  of  great  two-inch 
planks,  a  fence  hung  with  wire  netting 
ninety  feet  dee]).  This  fence  leads  into 
a  series  of  inclosures  all  amply  netted, 
each  with  its  entrance  smaller  than  the 
last.  This  is  the  salmon  trap  that  men 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  tearing  down 
as  the  season  is  over.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  twenty  thousand  full- 
sized  fish  of  a  dozen  different  varieties 
swimming  around  in  the  "spiller"  net. 
An  aquarium  of  wondrous  interest! 

Up  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca — 
which  divide  this  Island  of  Vancouver 
from  the  Olympic  range  of  mountains 
that  forms  the  northern  shore  of  the 
most  westerly  portion  of  the  United 
States — pass  the  ships  of  all  nations,  the 
long,  sharp,  yacht-like  C.P.R.  boats,  that 
leviantine  the  Minnesota  of  the  Great 
Northern;  the  coastwise  passenger 
steamers  to  San  Francisco;  the  Japanese 
line  that  crosses  the  Pacific;  the  Blue 
Funnel  liners  that  girdle  the  earth; 
French,      Italian,      Danish,     Norwegian, 
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boats  of  peace  and  boats  for  war,  tramps 
and  yachts,  training  ships  and  Indian 
war  canoe,  they  pass  along  a  motley 
host. 

"But  it  is  this  mighty  farm  we  came 
out  to  inspect,"  broke  in  Fritz.  The  boy 
was  nervously  watching  the  flocks  of 
whirring  ducks  and  involuntarily  hand- 
ling the  gun. 

"Let  us  agree  not  to  use  the  gun  today 
laddv,  only  the  line ;  you  know  how  many 
more  a  gun  wounds  than  it  kills  and 
how  it  grieves  us  both  to  leave  a  wound- 
ed bird  in  misery,  as  we  must  eat ;  let 
us  stick  to  the  rod  and  line." 

"How  swiftly  and  surely  they  fly! 
Say.  how  do  they  do  it?"  queried  the 
boy. 

"The  Maker  has  given  each  certain 
powers.  Watch !  That  osprey  actually 
closed  its  wings  before  it  fell  headfirst. 
Its  gift  of  vision  is  intense.  It  saw  that 
sea  perch  at  fully  two  hundred  feet.  Did 
you  notice  lad  that  even  as  it  entered  the 
water  the  wings  were  closed.  It  had 
to  go  down  deep  that  time.  Now  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface  the  wings  are  not 
used  for  swimming  as  with  the  wild 
fowl.  But  see !  The  moment  the  flight 
feathers  are  clear  of  the  water  it  lifts 
itself  up  and  flies  off,  slowly,  for  that 
is  a  full  sized  adult  perch.  Fritz ! 
watch  ! ! !"  As  I  called  to  the  lad  we  saw 
a  big  bald-headed  eagle  leave  its  soar- 
ing circle  and  plunge   down  at  the  fish 


hawk.  It  instantly  set  its  wings  when 
on  the  level  of  the  fish  catcher  and  sailed 
in  along  that  p-iane.  When  the  descend- 
ing bird  turned  its  wings  along  this  plane 
all  the  delicate  fine  plumes  that  make  up 
the  flight  feathers  hooked  firmly — as  the 
11  ightf earners  are  so  constructed  that  they 
allow  air  to  pass  through  when  the  wing 
is  raised,  but  when  lowered  they  form  a 
close  resisting  surface.  A  shrill  cry  from 
the  eagle.  Down  dropped  the  sea  perch. 
With  a  rush  like  a  tongue  of  flame  the 
great  bird  of  prey  swooped  down  an- 
other plane,  half  turned  in  the  air  and 
easily  caught  the  falling  fish.  "Ah !" 
sighed  Fritz,  "K-e-e-e-e,"  whistled  the 
hawk,   and   the   little   tragedy   was   over. 

"Look  lad  how  fat  and  well  fed  are 
all  the  birds."  Fully  twenty  varieties  of 
wild  fowl  were  about  us — mallards, 
widgeon,  teal,  pintail,  bluebills,  buffle- 
heads,  whistlers,  harlequin,  ruddy  ducks, 
coween,  surf  ducks  and  coot,  plover  and 
snipe  brant  and  heron,  gulls  and  crows, 
cormorants  and  guillimot,  kittiwakes  and 
dovekies,  all  well  nourished  and  busily 
feeding — some  feeding  on  the  things 
that  feed  on  the  vegetation  of  the  great 
harvest. 

Along  the  shores  the  woods  were 
populous  with  quail,  California  and 
Mountain.  From  the  canoe  we  saw  one 
covey  that  contained  full  fifty  birds. 
They  were  fat  as  butter  from  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  the  imported  broom.     Dear 
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Spawning  Trout. 


little  half  tame,  affectionate,  trusting 
birds,  it  seems  a  shame  to  tear  and  mu- 
tilate them.  With  a  cry  like  a  squeaking 
hinge  a  glorious  couple  of  pheasants 
sprang  from  the  cedars.  They  had  been 
watching  our  slowly  gliding  canoe,  and 
this  bird  will  lie  close  at  times.  Up, 
up  they  sped,  fairly  leaping  up  the  air 
it  seemed  ;  big  as  they  are  they  mount 
swiftly.  These  imported  birds  are 
breeding  well  in  many  parts  of  the  Island 
and  the  mainland,  raising  large  broods. 
To  see  one  of  these  animated  rainbows 
suddenly  dart  up  from  one's  very  feet, 
literally  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
crying  with  all  its  raucous  power,  is  to 
often  lose  all  skill  of  aiming.  I  have 
often  stood  helplessly  watching  the  flight 
of  these  magnificent  birds  when,  as  most 
sportsmen  would  say,  my  gun  should 
have  spoken.  The  older  I  grow  the  less 
I   use  the  gun. 

In  many  a  place  along  the  banks  we 
came  to  small  groves  of  crabapples. 
Here  the  ruffed  grouse  would  surely  be 
found,  with  crop  full  and  body  fat.  A 
few  band-tailed  pigeons  were  picking  the 


gleanings  from  a  field.  We  did  not  see 
a  single  blue  grouse,  and  it  was  rather 
early  to  hear  them  hoot.  We  are  too 
far  down  the  slopes  to  see  the  ptarmigan, 
but  we  have  these  on  the  island,  both 
Rock  and  Willow.  Caper  cailzie  we 
know  are  running  a  hard  race ;  they 
have  been  introduced  but  the  lad  with 
the  new  gun  and  the  half-breed  rather 
want  to  try  their  eating  qualities  too  soon. 
Black  game  has  been  brought  in  and  has 
hatched  but  we  have  not  yet  run  across 
them. 

Far  above  us,  a  living  arrow  head, 
sped  flock  after  flock  of  Canada  geese, 
calling  down  to  us  from  their  heights 
that  if  we  were  not  there  they  would  be. 
Once  only  we  saw  the  irregular,  noisy 
flight  of  the  Sand  Hill  Crane.  They 
made  a  leg-hanging  offer  to  descend  onto 
die  tlats  but  the  ancient  ones  knew  the 
danger  and  called  off  the  foolish  young- 
sters. Phalarope,  sandpipers,  rail,  plo- 
ver, curlew  and  turnstones  we  saw  in 
many  a  lonely  bay — all  fat — all  feeding 
on  the  ever  ready  table.  Estimate  for 
a  moment  how  many  pounds  per  day  a 
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thousand  millions  animals  will  need  to 
keep  them  in  this  plump,  glossy  condi- 
tion. 

Everywhere  we  heard  the  sharp  tack 
of  the  smokeless.     Alas !  the  old  sweet 

rhythm  of  the  double-barrel  "bang 

bang"  if  the  hunter  was  calm  and  delib- 
erate ;  "bangbang"  if  he  was  a  quick  or 
mayhaps  a  trap  shot.  Now  it  sounds 
like  a  string  of  Chinese  firecrackers. 
Thank  goodness  the  shells  will  play  out 
sooner  each  day.  One  wee  chap  we  met 
had  an  eastern  canoe  and  a  few  ducks 
for  his  share.  We  took  of  the  steel- 
head,  that  great  trout  that  is  the  father 
of  all  the  trout  that  stock  these  western 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  We  have  seen 
them  crowding  up  stream  to  spawn  when 
they  swam  so  closely  that  their  backs 
came  above  the  surface. 

Far  up  on  the  fern-clad  slopes  of  the 
mighty  hills  the  echoes  that  told  of  the 
deer  hunter — not  always  the  deer  slayer 
— floated  down  to  us.  The  little,  inbred, 
black-tailed  deer  that  throng  the  woods 
of  this  great  island  should  not  take  a 
great  amount  of  skill  to  shoot.  The  lad 
and  I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to 
capture  one  by  hand,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  deer  and  I  last  met  on  a  sfiddv 


trail,  where  a  single  false  step  was  death, 
I  certainly  would  have  captured  one.  It 
went  by  me  like  an  animated  football  on 
a  series  of  long  bounds.  A  living  pro- 
jectile of  ninety  pounds.  Had  it  been 
on  the  level  it  could  readily  have  been 
thrown.  Still  I  am  glad  I  did  not  at- 
tempt it.  I  might  have  broken  one  of 
its  legs — and  come  to  think  I  have  legs 
of  my  own.  To  watch  fat  Fritz  chasing 
these  limping  bunches  of  activity  along 
these  pathless  cliffs,  just  missing  the  deer 
when  it  has  climbed  to  the  end  of  the 
path  and  meets  the  wall,  is  to  sink  breath- 
less from  laughter  on  the  beach. 

Nightfall  found  us  speeding  home- 
ward, the  paddles  flying  in  willing 
hands,  for  in  the  picture  of  the  three 
large  steelhead  will  be  noticed  two  other 
and  smaller  fish — cut-throat  trout — just 
the  right  size  for  a  certain  pair  of  boards 
I  know  of,  boards  that  placed  angling 
before  a  fire  will  brown  a  trout  until  the 
mouth  fairly  waters  for  a  taste. 

Well,  thanksgiving  day  is  over.  We 
have  found  our  mighty  farm  well  stock- 
ed, the  myriad  inhabitants  thereof  well 
fed,  and  with  thankful  hearts  we  draw 
the  canoe  up  over  the  rattling  pebbles 
and,  fish  laden,  scramble  up  the  hill 
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STRET(  IHING  away  from  the  verge 
of    the     forest    lay    the    pampas, 
shivering  and  sparkling  in  a  heat 
mirage,    not    a    grass    stirring    in 
the  breathless  sunlight,  inert  and  monot- 
onously   even,   a    motionless   sea   of   yel- 
low herbage. 

In  the  shade  of  the  verandah  of  his 
estancia  on  the  rim  of  the  forest,  sat 
Chico  Llanos,  smoking  innumerable  ci- 
garillos  and  turning  over  many  schemes 
in  his  dark  mind. 

So  far.  the  ventures  which  he  had  en- 
tered upon  with  his  companion  in  kna- 
very. Ludwig  Heller,  had  proved  indu- 
bitably successful.     A  rich  foreigner,  hot 

upon  materials  for  a  1 k,  had  paid  toll 

for  his  temerity;    some  horses  imported 


from  England  by  a  neighbouring  ranch- 
man had  been  attracted — convenient  eu- 
phemism— to  the  estancia  and  later 
brought  them  a  store  of  gold  pieces : 
even  the  bank  at  the  distant  town  of 
San  Hueca  had  opened  its  treasures  to 
the  rapacious  pair. 

( )ne  would  have  thought  that  Chico 
could  find  therein  much  matter  for  self- 
congratulation,  but  it  was  not  the  recol- 
lection of  past  triumphs  that  agitated 
his  mind  as  he  sat  comfortably  in  the 
shade,  sipping  his  mate  and  staring 
thoughtfully  into  the  glaring  heat  mist 
beyond.  He  had  begun  to  scent  a  griev- 
ance in  the  attitude  of  his  fellow  knave. 
He  found  him  too  aggressive  and  ob- 
stinate by  nature,  too  self-seeking  when 
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schemes  for  mutual  advancement  were 
on  the  tapis,  with  an  unhappy  anxiety 
to  support  a  weak  argument  by  a  strong 
hand.  It  was  the  one  unfortunate  trait 
in  Heller's  character,  or  so  Chico  told 
himself,  the  single  blot  upon  a  nature 
admirably  adapted  for  knavery.  He  had 
borne  with  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
merely  passive  resistance  became  more 
foolish  than  politic. 

The  long-continued  controversy  on 
meum  and  tuum  over  the  spoils  of  the 
battle  of  wits  had  come  to  a  head  on 
the  previous  evening,  culminated,  as  it 
were,  in  a  controversial  impasse  which 
made  further  combination  impossible  and 
unpleasant.  It  came  about  in  this  way : 
On  the  previous  morning  Ludwig  Hel- 
ler had  paid  a  visit  to  Asuncion,  and, 
attracted  by  the  sounds  of  music  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Catholic  Church  there, 
he  strolled  within,  and  for  a  time  gave 
himself  up  to  full  enjoyment  of  the  melo- 
dious service,  which  was,  he  assured 
himself,  very  excellently  conducted.  The 
building  held  no  more  attentive  listener : 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
sat  there  at  ease  in  mind,  body,  and  es- 
tate, until  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  began,  and  the  feast  of  hear- 
ing gave  place  to  a  gorgeous  feast  of 
sight.  To  such  a  confirmed  connoisseur 
in  jewels  the  elaborate  gold  plate  upon 
the  Altar  was  disturbing  enough,  but, 
in  particular,  the  sight  of  the  rich  jew- 
elled chalice  straightened  him  in  his  seat 
with  an  inward  gasp  of  surprised  de- 
light. Here  was  a  fortune  to  his  hand, 
the  material  which  would  enable  him 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
comfortable  idleness. 

He  rose  when  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  after  making  some  enquiries 
in  the  town,  returned  at  evening  to  tnc 
estancia,  where  Chico  waited  in  ill-con- 
cealed impatience  for  his  return. 

Then  he  laid  in  detail  before  him  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  convert- 
ing the  ceremonial  plate  to  his  own  use. 
He  appraised  its  value  in  pesetas,  spoke 
in  well-justified  if  enthusiastic  terms  of 
the  beauty  of  the  chalice,  its  elaborate 
design,  and  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  jewels  that  studded  it  could 
be  removed  from  their  settings. 


"You  hav'  seen  it — naturlich  ?"  he  said, 
gloatingly,  to  Chicog.  "Ach !  du  lieber 
Himmel !  What  diamonds  !  What  weight 
of  gold !" 

Yes,  Chico  had  seen  the  chalice,  even 
admired  it,  but  to  steal  the  mass  vessels ! 
"Why,  that  would  be  sacrilege!"  he  whis- 
pered aghast. 

"And  what  of  that?"  Ludwig  remark- 
ed contemptuously.  "Will  the  diamonds 
fetch  a  smaller  price  on  that  account?" 

Chico  was  at  pains  to  explain  that  he 
referred  to  the  sin,  not  the  difficulty. 
"The  price  of  one's  soul,  Ludwig,"  he 
concluded,  provoking  his  companion  to 
coarse  laughter  at  his  scruples. 

For  a  time  Chico  continued  to  ques- 
tion with  a  striking  appearance  of  vir- 
tue, then  they  had  quarrelled,  almost 
fought,  but  finally  patched  up  a  peace, 
on  the  condition  that  Ludwig  Heller 
should  himself  attempt  to  steal  the  mass 
vessels,  while  Chico  was  to  store  them 
at  his  estancia  until  such  time  as  they 
could  melt  the  gold  plate  and  remove  the 
jewels  from  the  chalice. 

And  now  Chico  sat  on  the  shady  ver- 
andah, smoking  steadily,  and  patiently 
evolving  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  his 
confederate,  one  which  should  be  subtle, 
but  effective,  easy  of  accomplishment,  yet 
drastic  and  final. 

He  reviewed  many  forms  of  homicide, 
but  passed  over  most  because  of  their 
possible  failure.  The  plan  which  he 
would  adopt  must  be  sure,  for  a  pos- 
sible hitch  in  the  arrangements  meant 
almost  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
intended   victim. 

Heller  was  away  at  the  moment,  re- 
connoitring about  a  neighbouring  estan- 
cia at  present  tenanted  by  an  English 
man  who  had  aroused  the  anger  of  both 
knaves  by  his  attentions  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  ranchero  who  lived  near. 
The  girl  in  question  was  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  both  Chico  and  Ludwig  had 
marked  her  for  their  own — when  suffi- 
cient booty  had  been  acquired  to  enable 
them  to  quit  their  present  calling — had 
quarrelled  about  her  in  their  cups,  and 
vowed  sudden  death  to  any  other  who 
should  be  unwise  enough  to  cast  upon 
her  the  eve  of  desire. 
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Chico  came  at  last  to  a  decision:  he 
smiled  softly,  rose,  and  flinging  his  ci- 
garillo  aside,  turned  into  the  house. 

Reappearing  presently,  he  placed  on 
the  verandah  a  tin  canister  and  iron  hoe 
which  he  carried,  and,  sprinkling  him- 
self with  holy  water  from  a  receptacle 
that  hung  on  the  wall,  went  in  search 
of  his  horse. 

He  led  it  round  ready  saddled  a  little 
later,  and,  gathering  up  the  heavy  canis- 
ter and  the  hoe,  mounted  quickly  and 
rode  off  along  the  verge  of  the  forest. 

He  returned  in  two  hours,  without 
any  burden,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the 
estancia  without  dismounting,  humming 
a  gay  air  the  while.  Finally,  he  rode 
round  to  the  corral,  and  after  some  min- 
utes came  out  again  upon  the  verandah, 
where  he  sat  down  and  lighted  a  cigar- 
illo,  tn  wait  for  Heller's  return. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  came 
in  sight,  and  approaching  the  estancia  at 
a   swinging  gallop,  hailed  Chico : 

"Sehr  heisz,  Chico,  hot  as  tousend 
devils.  But  you  are  wise,  you  take  your 
siesta." 

"Si,  Ludwig,  the  shade  is  pleasant. 
For  me,  I  have  not  stirred  since  you 
went." 

"So?    You  are  wise  !" 

Heller  turned  away,  and  led  his  horse 
to  the  corral  at  the  rear  of  the  estancia, 
and  Chico  waited  patiently  on  the  ver- 
andah until  he  presently  reappeared, 
lighted  a  manila  cheroot,  and,  flinging 
himself  down  on  a  hammock,  began  to 
speak : 

"I  hav'  been  to  Juarez'  ranche,"  he 
said,  excitedly,  "and  there — naturlich — 
was  the  Englishman,  Henderson,  with 
Nina,  while  that  old  fool,  her  father, 
watched  them  smiling.  Head  of  an  ass! 
Mr  greeted  me  with  the  most  unwilling- 
ness." 

Chico  started  angrily.  "Is  it  so?"  he 
eried  quickly.  "Then  the  Senor  Ingles 
must  die.  Think  you,  Ludwig,  1  shall 
permit  him  to  take  from  me  Nina,  the 
beautiful,  the  soft-eyed.  Shall  it  be  that 
the  muehacha  will  love  one  of  his  nation  ? 
Caramba.     If  I  thought  it  possible " 

"Yi  u  are  both  fools,"  Ludwig  snarled 
savagely.  "Yours  or  his  she  is  not,  but 
mine." 


Chico  laid  a  menacing  hand  on  his 
knife.     "Yours?"  he  sneered. 

"We  shall  see,"  Ludwig  said  sullenly. 

The  mention  of  Nina  Juarez,  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  quarrels  between  them, 
stirred  Chico  again  to  thoughts  of  re- 
venge. 

"Let  it  be  then  for  today,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  smile.  "I  have  something  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  tell  you." 

"Of  what,  Chico  ?" 

"Of  the  plate — the  gold  and  jewelled 
chalice,"  the  other  replied  quickly.  "It 
has  been  stolen  from  the  church — taken 
away  before  we  had  time  to  secure  it." 

Ludwig  started  up  with  a  terrible  oath, 
and,  glaring  at  the  speaker,  brought  his 
hands   sharply  together. 

"Who  has  done  it?"  he  cried  harshly. 
"Tell  me  who  he  is,  and  he  shall  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  booty." 

"He  was  here  but  an  hour  ago,"  Chico 
replied  calmly. 

"And  you  let  him  go — alive?"  Lud- 
wig asked  threateningly. 

"Truly,  I  did.  He  was  pursued  and 
stayed  but  a  moment  to  drink  a  cup  of 
mate,  and  to  smoke  a  cigarillo.  I  knew 
him  slightly,  for  once  we  worked  to- 
gether." 

"And  the  chalice — has  he  taken  it 
away  ?" 

"Can  one  accuse  me  of  such  stupid- 
ity?" said  Chico,  adding,  "No,  he  buried 
his  treasure  beneath  a  tree  not  far  from 
here,  telling  me  he  would  return  for  it 
soon.  He  carried  not  only  the  church 
plate,  but  other  jewels  which  he  had  ob- 
tained— rings,  a  bag  of  gold  reals,  and 
a  necklace — Santa  Madre  ! — of  pearls, 
three  ells  in  length,  and  clasped  with  two 
diamonds  which  Golconda  could  not 
equal." 

Ludwig  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief, 
his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  very  recital. 
He  looked  the  embodiment  of  cruel 
greed  as  he  leant  forward,  every  muscle 
in  his  face  twitching,  while  Chico,  watch- 
ing him  closely,  saw  that  his  bait  had 
been  taken. 

"I  forgot  also  two  emeralds  that  glit- 
tered like  the  back  of  a  lizard  in  the 
sun,"  he  added. 

"We  will  go  this  instant,"  cried  Lud- 
wig, then,  a  sudden  shade  crossing  his 
face:  " Donner wetter !  Suppose  the  knave 
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has  come  back  and  taken  them  with 
him  ?" 

Beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  on 
his  forehead  at  the  bare  thought,  but 
Chico  hastened  to  reassure  him. 

"Impossible,  Ludwig.  He  feared  the 
pursuit,  and  was  gone  like  an  emu  be- 
fore the  hunters." 

His  companion  sprang  up  and  began 
to  pace  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  ver- 
andah, muttering  guttural  exclamations 
of  delight  and  impatience,  and  only 
pausing  from  time  to  time  to  swear  at 
his  imperturbable  partner,  who  rolled  a 
fresh  cigarillo,  and  lighted  it  slowly  to 
spur  his  eagerness  with  a  pretence  of  de- 
lay. He  protested  pleasantly  that  the 
sun  was  still  too  hot  for  exertion,  and 
for  some  little  while  listened  unmoved 
to  Ludwig's  reproaches,  until  at  last  he 
rose,  stretched  his  arms,  yawned  toler- 


antly and  professed  readiness  to  set  out. 

"Let  us  go,  then,  and  since  you  are 
fatigued  I  shall  fetch  the  horses.  Plague 
to  it  that  I  sent  the  peon  to  Asuncion 
today." 

He  turned  away  to  the  corral  as  he 
spoke,  reappearing  presently  with  two 
horses  ready  saddled. 

"Where  do  we  go?"  Ludwig  asked 
eagerly. 

"Along  the  verge  of  the  fofest.  The 
treasure  lies  buried  beneath  a  large  tree 
some  two  leagues  from  here." 

They  mounted  at  once  and  rode  off. 
Three  hours  of  day  still  remained,  but 
the  sun  had  lost  something  of  its  heat, 
and  they  suffered  little  discomfort  from 
that  cause.  The  German  rode  along  si- 
lently, hardly  looking  at  his  companion, 
who  gazed  straight  ahead,  occasionally 
emitting-  a  musical  chuckle  which  Lud- 
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wig  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  satis- 
faction which  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  great  yet  easily  acquired  treasure. 
They  had  ridden  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  Heller  began  to  exhibit  signs  of 
growing  and  ill-suppressed  impatience, 
when  Chico  suddenly  drew  up  his  horse, 
and  looked  about  him  like  one  awakened 
fnun  a  dream. 

"We  are  past  the  place,"  he  cried.  "It 
was  told  me  that  the  treasure  lay  on 
the  near  side  of  the  big  clearing." 

"Fool  not  to  speak  before,  then." 
growled  Ids  companion.  "I  do  not  know 
where  it  is.  We  have  wasted  who  knows 
how  long." 

"Paciencia,  Ludwig,"  Chico  replied, 
smiling  mockingly.  "When  once  you  see 
the  treasure  you  will  not  mark  the  flight 
of  time.  Think  you  the  eagle  considers 
her  wings  when  there  is  prey  to  be 
had?" 

"Lead  on,  then,"  said  the  other  im- 
patiently. 

Thev  turned  and  galloped  back  along 
the  track  by  which  they  had  come,  but 
this  time  Chico  scanned  the  edge  of  the 
forest  narrowly,  and  presently  drew  up 
sharply  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Here  are  the  five  trees  of  which  I 
was  told,"  he  cried  triumphantly,  and 
pointed  ahead,  as  he  leaned  forward  in 
his  high-peaked  saddle,  to  five  tall,  liana 
hung  trees  that  stood  out  a  little  isolated 
from  the  densely  massed  forest  behind. 
"We  hav'  passed  them  already,"  Lud- 
wig objected. 

"Si.  Ludwig,  it  is  so,  but  1  did  not 
then  notice  them.  However,  we  have 
still  more  than  an  hour  of  daylight." 

Ludwig  marie  no  reply,  but  spurring 
his  horse  to  a  gallop,  darted  off  towards 
the  spot,  while  Chico,  who  followed  more 
slowly,  felt  that  his  plan  had  succeeded 
beyond  hrs  best  expectations.  His  trap, 
dexterously  set,  needed  no  further  delay 
to  enhance  his  companion's  desperate 
eagerness. 

A  flock  of  scarlet  macaws  rose  from 
the  trees  as  they  approached  anil  tied 
shrieking,  vivid  spots  of  colour  againsl 
the  green  foliage  that  flaunted  overhead. 
They  drew  rein,  and,  dismounting, 
tethered  their  horses. 

"It  is  here  that  the  treasure  is  buried," 


Chico  said   slowly,   "at  the  base   of  the 
central  tree." 

A  sudden  wave  of  suspicious  distrust 
came  over  the  German. 

"Why  should  the  man  have  told  you 
where  it  lay?"  he  said  quickly.  "There 
should  be  freshly-turned  earth,  but  I  see 

it  not.     For  me,  I  do  not  believ' " 

"So  it  is,"  Chico  interrupted,  and  mov- 
ing forward  to  reconnoitre  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  handle  of  the  hoe,  which  he 
had  brought  out  that  afternoon  and  care- 
lessly left,  only  half  hidden  in  a  clump 
of  high  grass.  He  picked  it  up  quickly 
and  looked  at  Ludwig.  The  latter  was 
scanning  the  ground  about  the  central 
tree,  and  passing  partly  round  it  gave 
a   cry  of  surprised   delight. 

"It  is  here.  See  the  earth  newly  dug!" 
He  pointed  downwards  as  he  spoke, 
and,  indeed,  as  he  indicated,  the  dry 
earth  showed  signs  of  having  been  re- 
cently disturbed,  and  stamped  down 
again  closely.  On  its  surface  was  the 
track  of  a  foot,  and  just  within  it  a  gold 
coin  that  glittered  dully  in  the  sunlight. 
Ludwig's  excitement  rose  to  fever 
heat,  he  strode  up  and  down  muttering 
to  himself,  and  finally  turned  to  Chico, 
saying : 

"Ach  !     We  have  nothing  to  dig  with." 
"A  hoe   which   I   found,"   Chico   said, 
showing  it. 

"Brava !  You  have  sharp  eyes,"  cried 
the  other,  throwing  up  his  arms  with  a 
cry  of  delight. 

Chico  gave  it  him,  and,  sitting  down, 
commenced  to  roll  a  cigarillo :  he  placed 
it  between  his  lips  then,  and,  lighting 
it,  rested  one  hand  on  the  ground  be- 
side him  over  a  grey  twig-like  thing  that 
stuck  up  a  few  paces  from  the  freshly- 
turned  earth. 

His  companion  did  not  notice  the  ac- 
tion, but  grasping  the  hoe  more  firmly 
commenced  to  dig,  only  turning  once  to 
growl  an  impatient  ejaculation  at  him. 

(  hico  drew  greedily  at  his  cigarillo 
until  the  ash  glowed,  touched  the  twig- 
like thing  quickly  with  the  burning  end, 
and  rose  from  the  ground  slowly.  There 
was  a  sharp  fizz,  and  he  turned  to  Lud- 
wig with  a  satisfied  smile. 

"You  work  diligently,"  he  said,  "but. 
meanwhile,  I  shall  go  out  a  little  into 
the    pampas    to    mark   that    no   one    ap- 
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proaches.  Riches,  it  is  known,  attract 
men  as  the  carrion  attracts  the  vulture." 

"Good !"  said  Ludwig,  still  digging, 
and  Chico  turned  and  walked  out  across 
the  pampas.  When  he  had  covered  some 
two  hundred  paces,  he  paused,  smiling, 
and  stood  like  a  statue,  regarding  the 
distant  bent  figure  of  his  partner  with  an 
expression  in  which  joy  and  impatience 
were  strangely  mingled.  He  seemed  to 
be  watching  for  some  quickly  coming 
event — an  event  both  satisfactory  and  in- 
evitable. The  moments  passed,  his  smile 
became  more  strained,  he  leant  slightly 
forward  in  an  attitude  of  rigid  attention. 

Ludwig's  figure  moved  regularly  as  he 
dug,  before  the  heavy  green  background 
of  the  forest,  unconscious  of  the  drama 
in  which  he  was  a  protagonist.  Then, 
suddenly,  a  livid  flash  shot  up  about  him 
towards  the  rapidly  darkening  sky,  a 
perpendicular  cloud  of  smoke  rose  into 
the  air,  and  a  sullen  roar  boomed  out 
upon  the  pampas  and  reverberated  among 
the  trees.  One  swayed  and  fell  crash- 
ing to  the  ground,  then  the  smoke  float- 
ed   away    in    light    wreaths,    and    Chico 


moved  quickly  forward,  and,  standing  a 
few  moments  later  beneath  the  trees, 
looked  about  him  with  a  cruel  smile  on 
his  thin  lips. 

His  quick  glance  fell,  at  length,  upon 
an  inert  prostrate  figure  that  lay  crush- 
ed and  distorted  beneath  the  fallen  tree, 
the  poncho  which  covered  it  torn  and 
ragged,  the  agonized,  staring  face  turn- 
ing up  a  sightless  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
Beside  it,  the  ground  had  been  upheaved 
by  the  explosion,  and  in  the  hole  it  had 
made  lay  the  broken  hoe,  and  a  gold 
coin  that  glittered  dully. 

Chico  picked  up  the  coin,  glanced  con- 
temptuously at  the  dead  man,  and  went 
over  to  the  horses  which  stood  near, 
dazed  by  the  crash,  sweating  and  shiv- 
ering with  fear.  He  took  off  their 
hobbles,  mounted  one,  and  grasped  the 
reins  of  the  other.  He  rode  forward 
a  few  yards,  turned  sharply,  and  glanced 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Buena  noche,  Senor,  good-night,"  he 
cried,  mockingly,  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  galloped  out  upon  the  pampas. 


The  Shore  Road 

By  Alice  Woodruff  McCully 


WHEN  the  clarion  sounded,  bell 
boys  ran  upstairs  and  the 
guests  in  the  lobby  turned  out 
onto  the  sidewalk.  Most  of 
them  carried  kodaks  with  numerous  rolls 
of  extra  films.  The  rest  had  note  books, 
or  at  least  a  pocket  guide.  With  one 
exception,  they  were  all  restless  and 
eager.  The  exception  was  impatient  and 
defiant  by  turns. 

With  a  rising  blast  the  six-horse  tally- 
ho  rounded  the  corner. 

"All  aboard  to  see  Victoria,  the  most 
English  city  in  America !  Four  hours 
of  dee-lightful  driving!''  called  the  driver 
from  his  perch,  then  to  the  bugle  boy, 
"Fix  the  ladder,  Claude,  rear  seat  first." 


The  ladder  was  only  wide  enough  for 
one  foot  on  a  rung.  The  women  standing 
in  front  of  the  Dominion  Hotel  looked 
dubious :  it  was  a  long  way  up.  Then  a 
mannish  one  made  the  attempt.  She 
stood  up  and  surveyed  the  people  from 
her  vantage  point.  The  others,  being 
more  or  less  unmannish,  succeeded  more 
or  less  awkwardly.  The  lady  in  the 
violet  organdy  had  a  hard  time.  Her 
plume  caught  and  when  she  tried  to  save 
both  that  and  her  balance,  she  lost  her 
violet  parasol  and  her  vanity  bag  and  her 
handkerchief  and  a  few  other  things  in 
the  dust  below. 

LaFarge  roused  himself  enough  to  no- 
tice the   struggle.     It  amused  him.      It 
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was  the  first  thing  that  had  amused  him 
for  two  weeks.  The  rakish  tip  of  her 
picture  hat  and  the  yard  or  two  of  torn 
silk  made  him  smile  and  think  of  Bobbie 
Burns. 

They  were  waiting  for  him  and  he 
sprang  up  so  hurriedly  that  he  stumbled 
over  the  girl  who  was  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  second  seat.  He  had 
not  noticed  her  before.  She  bowed  frig- 
edly  in  response  to  his  muttered  apolo- 
gies and  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the 
seat.  Joe  cracked  his  long  whip  again, 
and  they  rumbled  off. 

LaFarge  glanced  toward  his  com- 
panion, then  he  started  and  fixed  his  eyes 
just  as  rigidly  before  him  as  she  had 
done.     Joe  began  his  lecture. 

"To  your  right,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  see  the  splendid,  land-locked  harbor 
with  the  inner  one  on  beyond.  This 
inner  one  runs  for  miles,  winding  in  and 
out  of  rocky  walls  like  a  river.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings of  the  Province  of  British  Col- 
umbia. The  museum  is  in  the  wing  to 
the  left." 

LaFarge  glanced  at  the  massive  gray 
stone  building  with  the  same  wonder  he 
had  given  his  first  glimpse  of  it.  On  be- 
yond were  rows  of  small  homes,  each  set 
back  in  a  rich  garden  of  its  own  and 
secluded  by  a  high  hedge  or  vine-hung 
wall. 

LaFarge  stole  a  second  look  at  the 
girl  on  the  other  end  of  the  seat.  This 
was  unspeakable.  He  wished  he  had 
been  more  of  a  boor  and  less  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  watched  her  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  as  she  tied  a  big  veil  down  over 
her  hat.  The  bow  under  her  chin  was 
the  last  touch.  He  thought  of  the  violet 
lady  and  the  contrast  made  him  laugh. 

He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  try- 
ing position.  He  slid  over  on  the  seat  a 
couple  of  places.  There  were  only  two 
left  between  them  then.  She  glanced  at 
him  haughtily.  He  slid  back.  Then  they 
both  stared  straight  ahead. 

LaFarge  and  Art  and  Boston,  together 
witli  his  pocketbook  had  not  been  a 
happy  combination.  LaFarge  came  west. 
Still  the  'combination  proved  difficult. 
Finally  he  succumbed  to  temptation.  Art 
made  her  adieux,  but  in  her  place  a  new 
commission  brokerage  flourished. 


Beryl's  aunt  brought  her  west.  La- 
Farge met  them  in  Banff  and  they  were 
married  at  once.  They  had  just  seen  her 
aunt  safely  aboard  the  eastbound  train 
and  started  to  drive  across  to  the  hotel 
before  going  to  the  depot  to  take  their 
own  for  the  coast  when  it  had  happened, 
just  how,  he  never  knew  afterwards; 
but  at  the  station  Beryl  bid  him  good- 
bye in  tones  of  ice  and  he  left  her  with 
a  cool  handshake. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Vancouver.  His 
business  had  been  arranged  for  a  four 
months'  absence  and  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  without  upsetting  the  en- 
tire office  force.  In  desperation  he  had 
taken  the  boat  for  Victoria  where  they 
had  intended  spending  the  first  week  of 
their  honeymoon. 

And  now  she  occupied  the  other  end 
of  the  same  seat !  He  had  expected  that 
she  would  go  back  to  Boston  after  leav- 
ing him,  but  she  was  evidently  more 
venturesome  than  he  had  thought. 

The  coach  was  beginning  to  climb  up 
into  the  hills.  LaFarge  noticed  the  driver 
again. 

"We  are  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
driving  through  the  district  where  the 
rich  people  live.  To  your  right  is  the 
home  of  a  widow  lady!" 

LaFarge  glanced  at  the  mansion  on 
the  knoll.  Even  from  the  vantage  of 
his  high  seat  it  was  difficult  to  see  over 
the  walls  and  hedges,  and  the  size  and 
seclusion  of  the  gorgeous  gardens  amaz- 
ed him.  The  coach  came  to  a  stop  and 
Joe  pointed  with  his  whip. 

"That's  the  residence  of  the  Leftenant- 
Governor.  That's  'im  on  the  croquet 
now  with  the  white  trousers." 

And  through  the  haze  the  croquet 
grounds  looked  more  like  an  old  paint- 
ing with  the  pretty  women  under  the  big 
trees  and  the  castle-like  mansion  in  the 
background. 

Then  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  the 
coach  was  off.  Old  garden  followed 
garden.  The  passengers  gradually 
warmed  to  the  sallies  of  Joe  as  they 
lumbered  down  the  road  to  Oak  Bay, 
but  Beryl  still  preserved  her  dignity,  and 
LaFarge  his  impatient  frown. 

When  they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Oak     Bay    hotel,     everyone     save  Beryl 
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clambered  down  and  went  into  the  cafe. 
She  spoke  to  the  driver  tensely : 

"I  have  to  catch  the  four-thirty  boat 
to  Seattle." 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  "call  them 
back,  Claude." 

The  boy  blew  his  bugle.  LaFarge  re- 
sumed his  seat  defiantly.  The  violet  lady 
and  her  fellow  passengers  came  to  the 
door  to  protest  against  such  a  short  stop. 
Joe  laughed  good  naturedly. 

"This  lady's  got  to  catch  the  boat. 
You  can  take  the  next  coach  in  about 
twenty  minutes.     It's  all  the  same." 

With  a  genial  wave  of  his  hand  he 
drove  away.  He  left  them  a  little  re- 
gretfully for  he  was  a  sociable  man  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  licensed  good 
natured  fellowship  of  the  average  tour- 
ist. He  glanced  at  his  passengers  a  little 
curiously  as  they  bowled  along  the  wind- 
ing shore  road.  He  had  at  least  ex- 
pected an  ejaculation  of  interest  when  the 
rugged  snow-crowned  Olympics  seven- 
teen miles  away  on  the  American  shore 
should  break  upon  their  view.  In  the 
foreground  rolled  the  deep  blue  swell  of 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  broken  by 
small  clusters  of  rocky  islets  near  shore 
and  low  promontories  and  long  points 
from  the  mainland.  The  August  sun 
struck  the  heights  of  the  mountains  and 
made  all  their  mighty  slopes  a  shim- 
mering white.  Distant  sails  added  a 
touch  of  life  to  the  water,  and  then  look- 
ing up  the  hill  to  the  right  one  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Duns- 
muir  Castle,  against  the  skyline. 

But  his  two  passengers  passed  this 
over  with  the  same  indifference  they  did 
the  golf  links  and  rifle  range,  the  wire- 
less station  and  the  rocky  hills  of  Scotch 
broom. 

Finally  when  they  reached  Beacon  Hill 
Park,  Joe  drove  close  to  the  high  fence 
and  called  the  big  moose.  Several  of 
the  small  deer  answered  his  call  and 
picked  their  way  down  to  the  fence,  but 
Tim  held  aloof  in  the  underbrush. 

The  calling  of  Tim  was  part  of  the 
trip  and  Joe  was  conscientious.  He 
wrapped  the  reins  around  the  foot  rest 
and  climbed  down,  then  beckoned  to 
Claude  to  go  along  the  fence  and  call 
Tim  again.      Meanwhile,   he  went  to   a 


clump    of    willows,   and    began,   cutting 
branches  for  a  dainty  morsel. 

Suddenly  a  snorting,  yellow  devil 
driven  by  a  merchant  Chinaman  car- 
eened around  a  bend  in  the  road.  Some- 
thing was  plainly  the  matter.  The  China- 
man was  gesticulating  violently  and 
using  a  profusion  of  pigeon  English. 
Then  he  clutched  the  steering  gear  fren- 
ziedly  and  shrieked.  The  car  swayed 
from  side  to  side. 

It  was  over  in  a  flash.  The  car  struck 
one  of  the  horses  a  glancing  blow  and 
then  a  mild  explosion  followed.  The 
horses  did  not  wait  to  see  what  came 
next.  They  bolted  and  the  coach  swayed 
worse  than  the  car  had  done.  Beryl 
and  LaFarge  instinctively  threw  them- 
selves in  from  the  ends  of  the  seat. 
Trees,  swings,  ponds,  summerhouse  flew 
b\\  Every  second  there  was  danger  that 
the  unwieldy  coach  would  topple  over. 
They  dashed  into  the  long  oak  lane  that 
led  back  to  the  shore  road. 

All  at  once  LaFarge  realized  the  dan- 
gers that  lay  in  that  road.  It  crossed 
a  short,  bare  stretch  and  then  turned 
abruptly  into  the  shore  road.  The  place 
where  it  joined  was  bare  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  rocks  broke  down  sheer 
a  couple  hundred  feet  to  the  low  surf 
beneath.  Would  they  turn  into  the  shore 
road,  or  would  they  dash  on  across  it 
and  plunge  down  the  precipice  beyond! 
LaFarge  turned  to  the  girl  and  spoke 
tensely : 

"I've  got  to  get  the  reins,  Beryl." 
She  shuddered  but  clung  to  him. 
"There's  no  other  way:  it's  death  for 
us  both  if  I  don't.     Forget  just  once," 
he  urged. 

She  straightened  immediately,  but  did 
not  soften.  She  had  simply  regained 
her  self  possession. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  she  said,  "while 
you  climb  over  the  seat.  You  will  have 
difficulty   in   keeping  your  balance." 

Then  she  grasped  the  seat  in  front 
and  held  out  her  hand.  He  rose  to  the 
emergency,  but  he  did  not  take  her  hand. 
He  swayed  dangerously,  all  but  lost  his 
hold.  He  grasped  the  bottom  of  the  seat 
and  leaned  forward  to  take  the  reins, 
but  as  he  leaned,  they  slipped  from  their 
place  and  caught  on  the  harness  of  the 
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horse  below.  He  drew  back  with  a 
quick  grasp.  It  had  been  so  near! 
They  were  on  the  bare  stretch  ! 
He  cast  one  quick,  despairing  glance 
behind  him,  then  crouched  and  let  him- 
self down  to  the  narrow  footrest.  lying 
face  down  upon  it.  The  dust  flew  up 
and  blinded  him:  the  coach  rocked  him 
dizzily ;  the  beat  of  the  horses  hoofs 
pounded  in  his  ears.  Blindly,  desperate- 
ly, he  reached  down  and  groped  for  the 
reins.  They  seemed  to  elude  his  fingers. 
Once  he  touched  them  and  then  swayed 
and  they  were  lost  again.  He  could  hear 
the  booming  of  the  surf. 

The  horses  were  not  turning.  He 
closed  Ids  eyes  and  clutched  the  air. 
Something  met  his  fingers.  They  closed 
around  it.  With  his  eyes  still  closed, 
he  pulled.     A.l  else  slipt  from  him. 

Then  slowly  as  the  swaying  lessened 
a  little,  he  raised  his  head  and  glanced 
about.  The  sea  breeze  stung  his  face 
and  the  roadbed  gleamed  beneath.  He 
raised  his  head  a  little  higher  and  he 
saw  it  stretching  away  before  him.  He 
looked  at  his  hand  and  saw  the  single 
rein  laying  in  it — the  right  one. 

He  groped  for  the  other  but  it  slipt 
beneath  his  reach.  Finally  he  rose  care- 
ful, v,  shuddering.  Glancing  back,  he 
saw  her  sitting  there,  white  and  straight 
and  calm. 

Then  suddenly  the  horses  heads  were 
jerked  up  and  seaward.  With  a  flash 
of  intuition  he  tugged  a  second  time  on 
hi>  one  rein  and  they  came  to  a  stand- 
still, quivering,  excited.  For  a  moment 
he  sat  watching  with  a  wonder  of  it  all. 
Then  slowly  he  climbed  down  and  care- 
full  v  loosened  the  other  rein  from  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel.  After  that  he 
climbed  back  and  looked  at  his  watch, 
then  at  the  road  again.  Beryl  rose  sud- 
denly. 

"I'm  going  to  waik  back.  It  is  not 
very    far   from   here. 

lie  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  her 
bef<  »re  he  answered. 

"No,  I  can't  leave  these  horses  and  I 
want  you  to  stay  where  you  are." 

She  rose  hastily,  but  he  reached  back 
and  lifted  her  bodily  to  the  seat  beside 
him.     Then  he  laughed. 

"You  had  your  way  i  n  our  last  drive: 
it's  my  turn  now." 


"Yes?"  she  said  angrily. 

He  started  the  horses  then  leaned  back 
and  watched  her,  finally  he  said : 

"Come  now,  we've  been  introduced. 
We  can  at  least  talk." 

"You  can,"  she  said  frigidly. 

"Well,  in  that  case,"  his  voice  hard- 
ened, "I'll  also  act.  We  will  take  the 
four-thirty  boat  and  get  into  Seattle 
about  ten.  It  is  Saturday  night  and  we 
can  buv  anything  absolutely  necessary 
and  get  a  little  supper  before  the  Kaishe 
Maru  clears  at  midnight  for  Yoko- 
hama." 

"Your  actions  are  a  matter  of  utter  in- 
difference to  me,"  she  replied  coldly. 

"Probably  so,  but  yours  should  inter- 
est you  somewhat.     I  said  we." 

"We?"    she   echoed   scornfully. 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  understood  several 
weeks  ago  that  our  passage  was  booked 
on    her   tonight." 

"But,"  she  broke  in  indignantly, 
"things   have   been    altered    since    then." 

"I'll  admit  they're  a  trifle  different." 

"And   that   trifle   spells   impossibility." 

"1  hardly  think  so." 

She  turned  to  him  impatiently. 

"I  will  not  go.  It  is  preposterous  for 
you  to  even  suggest  it." 

He  laughed  softly  as  he  answered. 

"You  forget,  it's  too  bad,  but  techni- 
cally I  am  head  of  this  family  and  I'm 
going  to  enforce  it  this  time.  My  wife 
is  going  to  Yokahama  with  me  tonight. 
She  may  choose  her  own  method.  Event- 
ually, the  law  may  set  her  free,  but  just 
at  present,  she's  my  wdfe  and  she'll  have 
to  be  game  enough  to  see  it  through.  ' 

She  sat  up  suddenly. 

"You,  you  don't  mean  that,"  she 
gasped. 

"And  why  not?" 

"I  thought  you  were  at  least  a  gentle- 
man on  one  or  two  points." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  first  and  foremost, 
I'm  a  man.  If  there's  room  for  the 
other,  all  right.  But  if  necessary  I'd 
carry  you  screaming  through  the  streets 
of  Victoria  and  Seattle  and  tell  the  po- 
lice and  the  crowds  that  you'd  gone 
violently  insane — and  convince  them 
too." 

She  sank  back  into  a  stony  silence.  He 
watched  her  a  moment,  then  turned  the 


horses   into   a   shady   lane 

around  ;  they  were  alone. 

"Beryl,  won't  you  come  peacefully?" 
He  held  his  arm  out,  his  face  softened, 

though  there  was  still   determination  in 
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his  voice.     All  at  once  her  coldness  left 
her  and  she  yielded. 

"You    are    strong    enough    after    all, 
aren't  you,  Richard?" 


Seen  at  Close  Range 

By  Charles  Dorian 


IT  has  been  said  that  Canada's  best 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Navy 
would  be  an  exclusive  preference  to 
Great  Britain  on  her  nickle — a  min- 
eral of  which  she  controls  the  world's 
supply.  War-mad  nations  would  soon  be 
deprived  of  the  stuff  of  which  their 
death-boats  are  made.  To  an  article  of 
commerce  would  be  left  the  arrangement 
of  world  peace. 

This  place  where  the  potent  article  is 
mined  ;  this  place  where  wealth  is  con- 
served ready  at  any  moment  to  proclaim 
its  power  to  the  undoing  of  any  nation 
not  peacefully  inclined  is  known  to  the 
world  by  the  misnomer,  "Copper  Cliff." 
It's  more  appropriate  name,  "Cunickle," 
is  not  so  universally  known. 

Who  are  not  prone  to  bow  the  head 
to  great  wealth  and  power?  One  such 
was  journeying  not  long  ago  through 
the  district  so  rich  in  the  stuff  of  which 
Dreadnoughts  are  made  and  had  just 
been  relating  to  his  seat-companion  ro- 
seate stories  of  the  manifold  things  that 
wealth  will  do  and  the  comforts  to  be 
accrued  therefrom. 

The  train  stopped  at  Copper  Cliff  and 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation.  The 
seat-mate  of  the  Alammonite  craned  his 
neck  for  a  generous  glimpse  at  the  land- 


scape. The  black  smoke  from  the  smel- 
ters afar  off  belched  sullen  defiance  to 
the  light  of  day.  Midway  between  him 
and  this  spectacle  of  gloom  lay  a  village 
of  bleached  shells  of  houses  lying  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  blasted  earth,  grey 
and  parched  like  a  skull. 

Sooty-faced  youngsters  appeared  at 
the  doors  to  gape  at  the  passing  train 
and  turned  within  to  slam  the  doors  in 
petulance  against  the  fleeting  suggestion 
of  comfort. 

His  gaze  took  in  ail  at  a  glance,  from 
the  farthest  point  of  vision,  in  the 
scorched  culvert  close  to  the  train.  There 
was  a  pasty  floor  to  the  culvert  which 
had  become  dry  and  hard  and  cracked. 
Over  this  crust  lamely  crawled  a  mouse. 
It  quickened  its  pace  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Its 
next  action  was  to  squat  on  its  lean 
haunches  and  dangle  its  forepaws  in  ab- 
ject abandon.  Deep  grief  lurked  in  its 
eyes  as  it  sat  thus  gazing  upon  the  object 
which  had  halted  it — the  dried  out  shell 
of  a  grasshopper  lying  on  its  back. 

When  the  train  had  gone  half  a  mile 
the  observer  remarked  to  the  Alammon- 
ite, "Truly  wealth  is  great — let's  go  into 
the  smoker  and  burn  up  twenty-five 
cents." 


The  Drug 

By  Arthur  James   Smith 


TWICE  did  I  raise  the  glass  to  my 
lips,  and  twice,  in  spite  of  an 
overpowering  sensuous  vitality, 
did  the  cursed  liquid  remain  un- 
touched, while  it  changed  slowly  from 
the  blue  of  paradise  to  the  redness  of 
the  flowers  of  torment.  Then  it  became 
suddenly  alight;  it  threw  a  glow  over 
the  queer  old  study ;  it  hissed  as  the 
angels  fallen  into  sulphur ;  it  drew  my 
soul  with  the  dying  flame,  and,  laugh- 
ing bitterly,  I  drained  it  with  one 
motion. 

Darkness — that  of  the  pit — pale  my- 
riads of  incomparably  lovely  colours — a 
strange,  silent  rending  of  tissue  and 
muscle  :  a  fleeting  memory  of  the  pangs 
of  death — swarms  of  seraphim,  borne 
upon  a  great  noiseless  wind,  driven  by 
millions  of  fierce  shapes,  yet  able  to 
spare  me  glances  full  of  pity  and  love, 
as  they  sped — then  a  sudden  flashing  of 
tingeless,  cloud-like  variation  of  light — ■ 
and  the  universe  was  blotted  out  as  a 
candle  flame  by  a  black  curtain.  Dimly, 
in  the  depths  of  forbidden  worlds,  the 
sense  of  my  deed — the  power  of  my  dis- 
covery— the  solemn  warnings  of  many 
grave  professors — the  resources  of  the 
university  laboratory — even  a  joy  in  the 
amazing  sensation  of  drifting  into  noth- 
ing— all  came  to  me,  floating  far  be- 
yond human  realms  :  gave  pleasure  to  my 
distorted  mind,  and  I  may  even  have 
laughed,  for  once  the  spirits  and  fiends 
fled  shadow-like  before  me,  as  though 
fn>m  a  commi  in  enemy. 

A  mental  dullness  came — then  a  feel- 
ing of  physical  inexistence — ether  was 
not  so  light — heaven  but  a  step,  and 
hell  an  incident.  As  though  a  new 
w>rld  had  opened— had  unfolded  itself 
to  an  unlearned  medical  student — and 
would  demand  nothing  but  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  favoured  one.  Small  mat- 
ter, this  return,  when,  outside  the  vast- 


ness  of  space  was  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  the  universe,  was  recompense  for 
the  love  of  heaven  and  of  mortals,  and 
security  from  all  possibility  of  harm. 
Care  of  all  human  events  had  vanished ; 
ties  of  all  the  old  life  gone,  and  in  their 
place  the  irresponsibility  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirits. 

Darkness  had  fallen  in  the  room  when 
I  once  more  could  see  around  me :  a 
deep  blackness  that  breathed :  and  I 
groped  for  the  phial  with  all  the  horrors 
of  re-action  playing  upon  me.  Brain  and 
nerve  were  numb :  tongue  and  limb  weak 
and  dry,  and  the  blood  cold ;  a  clammy 
perspiration  upon  the  skin ;  and  an  un- 
natural alertness  of  hearing,  so  acute  that 
I  caught  the  first  rustle  of  sound  behind 
my  chair.  I  could  not  stir :  speech  would 
not  come,  nor  the  senses  respond,  and 
my  whole  being  frozen  by  a  hand  that 
belonged  only  to  death.  Heavily  it  lay 
upon  my  head  :  vainly  I  tried  to  move ; 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  decaying 
odor,  so  that,  as  a  medical  student,  I 
knew  that  the  hand  was  terribly  swollen 
and  wet  with  sea  foam — that  it  belonged 
to  a  body  which  had  long  been  immersed 
in  salt  water.  It  brushed  against  my 
chair ;  I  heard  the  drip  of  water  on  the 
floor :  unmercifully  my  senses  stayed,  so 
that  I  could  not  forget  the  horrible  pre- 
sence. 

But  it  was  gone,  how  I  know  not,  and 
a  gentle,  intangible  sound,  as  a  hand, 
small  and  soft,  was  laid  upon  my  browr, 
calming  and  soothing  even  as  a  draught 
of  the  soul  racking  drug,  told  me  of  a 
very  different  visitor — a  fair  young  girl 
—taken  from  mortals — as  a  beautiful 
flower  by  the  envious  winds  of  the  cold 
dawn.  Outside  the  study  a  step  sounded, 
becoming  louder  and  louder  in  my  sen- 
sitive ear,  yet  not  the  tread  of  a  human 
being,  and  as  it  approached  the  palm  was 
quickly  withdrawn.     Timidly  this  person 
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knocked :  softly  I  called  in  reply :  and 
the  form  glided  in,  as  a  shadow  in  a 
dream,  as  a  mist  from  the  face  of  a  star : 
and  for  a  moment  it  spoke  not. 

Lifelessly  I  watched  it :  saw  that  it 
examined  the  phials :  knew  by  instinct 
that  it  was  disappointed :  then  saw  the 
face  change  as  the  phial  in  which  was 
my  peace  wrecking,  strangely  coloured 
mixture,  was  found — and  could  not  re- 
monstrate when  the  newcomer  swallowed 
half  the  contents.  For  a  time  the  form 
swayed,  gasped,  and  then  sank  into  a 
chair  opposite — the  head  fell  slowly  for- 
ward, a  pallor,  as  when  the  spirit  de- 
parts, came  over  the  countenance,  life 
went  from  the  form,  and  it  hung,  as  a 
lily  in  the  stream,  with  its  expression- 
less eyes  fixed  upon  mine. 

Eternity  passed  thus :  ages  rolled  by : 
new  empires  could  have  risen  and  fallen : 
races  have  disappeared :  the  world  have 
been  destroyed :  and  neither  I  nor  that 
frail  being  opposite  would  have  known 
or  cared.  I  knew  it  was  passing  through 
uncreated  worlds — that  it  knew  sprites 
and  souls  impossible  of  conception  while 
in  this  earth — that  it  floated  in  dim 
ecstasy  to  heaven's  unknown.  Then  I 
saw  it  slightly  revive  in  the  chair,  but, 
as  itself,  was  unable  to  speak  when  a 
dreadful  form  stood  behind,  and  a  clod- 
den  hand  lay  upon  its  brow — knew  when 
the  lovely  form  of  angelic  beauty  car- 
essed earth  and  swept  near — knew  those 
things,  but  could  say  nothing,  nor  could 
I  move.  The  kings  of  forgotten  races 
were  not  more  dead  than  I,  or  than  the 
other ;  the  conceptions  of  the  most  gifted 
minds  more  loathsome  or  beautiful  than 
the  spirits  I  had  seen — but,  in  the  grip 
of  the  drug,  it  was  not  for  mortal  to 
raise  his  voice. 

Of  a  sudden  a  tide  of  blood  surged 
through  my  dry  veins ;  again  the  glow 
came  from  the  drug  at  my  side :  and  by 
its  aid  I  saw  my  companion's  face,  as 
he  gradually  emerged  from  the  spell. 
Long  I  scanned  it — a  flood  of  recollec- 
tion burst  upon  me,  and  I  leapt  to  mv 
feet. 


"Who  art  thou,  that,  in  this  dread 
hour,  dost  intrude  upon  me?"  I  cried. 
The  head  was  slowly  raised  and  the 
white  lips  opened. 

"Dost  thou  not  recognize  me?"  came 
a  voice,  distant  as  from  the  dead.  "Can'st 
thou  not  see  in  me  one  whose  ruin  has 
been  caused  by  a  dreadful  and  powerful 
drug ;  one  to  whom  life,  without  its  in- 
fluence, would  be  worse  than  the  damp- 
ness of  death ;  a  wretched  crawler  on 
the  misery  of  centuries ;  a  victim,  in 
short,  of  knowledge  and  a  passion  for 
the  weird?  Must  I  tell  thee  that  I 
am —  ?" 

"Thou  art  myself !  Thou  art  the  ruin 
of  my  manhood  !  Leave  me  !"  I  shrieked, 
for  I  saw  his  face  more  fully,  all  unex- 
pectedly, and  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a 
sudden  return  of  life,  but  fell  bapk. 
Every  second  the  shape  grew  more  in- 
distinct ;  further  and  further  it  faded ; 
a  haze  enveloped  it ;  a  smile  crossed  the 
lips. 

"Rightly  hast  thou  guessed,"  it  said;  I 
cried  out  again :  closed  my  eyes,  and, 
when  I  opened  them,  it  was  gone. 

A  chill  pervaded  the  room  when  I  re- 
gained strength ;  the  first  gray  light  came 
through  the  heavy  curtains ;  ashes  were 
in  the  grate ;  sombreness  reigned  in  the 
huge  apartment.  On  the  table  the  drug 
was  the  tint  of  a  rainbow  cloud  viewed 
from  a  great  castle  at  midnight  and  re- 
flected in  the  lake  far  below,  with  strange 
elfin  music  ascending  to  the  moon.  Again 
it  changed — the  sun  in  a  cave  far  below 
the  sea  ;  hung  with  countless  rare  jewels  : 
opalescent  as  the  eyes  of  monsters  that 
dwell  there,  and  peer  through  the  name- 
less green  forever.  Once  more  it 
changed — the  hue  of  fairy  wings  in  the 
chant  of  the  hosts  of  heaven — it  tempted 
— in  a  moment  I  saw  again  that  vision 
of  myself — wretched  as  truly  this  drug 
had  made  me — quickly  I  seized  it,  with 
that  memory  rising  within  me,  and,  dash- 
ing it  to  the  hearth,  ground  it  into  the 
ashes  with  my  heel — never  more  to  has- 
ten mankind  upon  the  road  of  degrada- 
tion. 


Earthbound  Eyes 

By  Margaret  Erskine 


AT  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  nurse 
turned  swiftly;  "T  beg  your  par- 
don. Dr.  Brophy;  I  did  not  hear 
you  come  in  ;  I  was  just  looking 
out  at  the  night,"  she  went  on  dreamily 
turning  back  to  the  window;  "isn't  the 
sky  beautiful  after  the  storm,  such  a 
deep,  deep  blue;  see  those  baby  clouds 
chasing  each  other  across  the  sky,  how 
soft  and  white  they  are.  Isn't  it  beau- 
tiful?" 

"I  can't  say,"  answered  Dr.  Brophy, 
a  tritle  sharply,  "1  haven't  the  time  to 
star  gaze.     I  have  work  to  do." 

Mary  Dawson  Hushed  slightly;  she 
turned  from  the  window  and  walked 
back  to  the  table  she  had  quitted  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  look  at  the  sky.  "I  won- 
der," she  mused  in  her  heart,  while  her 
ears  listened  to  the  doctor's  instructions 
for  the  night;  "why  it  is  so  many  people 
in  this  world  haven't  the  time  to  look 
out  at  the  beautiful  world?  Is  it  that 
I  am  more  indolent  than  others.  Mother 
never  seemed  to  have  the  time,  or  Annie, 
they  used  to  make  fun  of  me,  and  my 
strange  thought,  and  now   Dr.   Brophy." 

"Good-night,"  she  said  aloud  in  an- 
swer to  the  doctor's  mutter  that  did 
duty  for  the  same  remark,  then  she 
took  up  her  pen  and  dipped  it  into  the 
ink. 

Mary  hadn't  been  working  man\'  mo- 
ments on  her  charts  when  one  of  the 
younger  doctors  came  hastily  into  the 
room.  "Dr.  Brophy  wants  you  at  once, 
in  room  sixteen,  Mi>s  Dawson.  Middle- 
aged  man.  knocked  down.  Badly  hurt 
about  the  head."  he  explained,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  down   the  hall. 

.Mary  had  110  more  time  that  night  for 
star-gazing,  her  time  was  fully  occupied, 
and  when  she  went  to  her  room  in  the 
morning  she  only  gazed  at  her  bed  and 
thought  how  comfortable  it  looked. 

That    night    when    she    went    on    duty 


again,  she  found  that  the  morning's 
thorough  examination  had  confirmed  Dr. 
Brophy's  opinion  of  the  night  before: 
"Permanent  blindness  for  the  man  in 
room  sixteen." 

For  several  days  the  patient  lay  in  a 
state  of  semi-consciousness,  but  one  night 
half  an  hour  after  Mary  Dawson  had 
come  on  duty,  and  while  she  was  get- 
ting things  in  order  for  the  doctor's 
visit,  she  heard  a  voice  ask:  "Where  am 
I?" 

"In  the  Hospital,"  answered  Mary, 
"you  were  hurt  crossing  the  street.  How- 
do  you  feel  now?" 

"11m,"  answered  the  man,  ignoring 
her  question,  "what  time  is  it?" 

"Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  an- 
swered Mary. 

"You  keep  things  pretty  dark  round 
here.     Why  don't  you  light  the  lights?" 

"They  are  on,"  answered  Mary,  "at 
least  as  much  as  Dr.  Brophy  wants  them 
to  be." 

"On,"  said  the  man  sharply,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are  on,  when 
[  can  see  for  myself  they  are  not,  young 
woman,  for  as  you  say  this  is  a  hospital 
you  are  a  nurse,  though  I  cannot  see  for 
myself,  they  keep  it  so  confoundedly 
dark  here. 

"Where's  that  fool  of  a  doctor?  Turn 
them  up,  I'll  settle  with  him  when  he 
comes." 

"I  am  afraid,  I  can't  turn  them  up 
any  more,"  replied  Alary  in  a  distressed 
voice,  "but  Dr.  Brophy  will  be  here  in 
a   few   minutes   and   he   will   tell   you." 

"Tell  me,"  snarled  the  man.  "Tell  me 
what?  Whether  I  am  to  have  the  lights 
or  not  Let  me  tell  you  this  miss — 
miss " 

"Dawson,"  supplied  Mary. 

"It's  going  to  be  as  I  say  here.  Turn 
up  those  lights."  He  raised  himself  up 
on   his  pillow  and  pointed  towards  her. 
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"Oh,  please  lie  down,  Mr.  Gray,  it's 
bad  for  you  to  sit  up  like  that."  Mary 
gave  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  door, 
and  she  strove  to  make  her  refractory 
patient  lie  down.  "Why  doesn't  Dr. 
Brophy  come.  Please,  please  lie  down," 
she  repeated. 

"Turn  up  those  lights  and  I  will,"  an- 
swered the  man,  but  a  hint  of  uneasi- 
ness had  crept  into  his  voice,  a  little 
tinge  of  fear ;  he  turned  his  head  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  "strange,"  he 
muttered,  "she  must  have  been  right  be- 
side me,  her  voice  sounded  so,  and  I 
couldn't  see  the  faintest  outline  of  a 
form.  They  must  keep  it  awfully  dark, 
or,"  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  eyes,  "no 
bandage!"  he  muttered  again.  "Nurse!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gray."  Mary  gave  another 
despairing  glance  at  the  door." 

"Was — that  is — is — my  sight  in  any- 
way— in — a  well  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mary  hurriedly,  "the 
doctors   fear,   they  think — that   is — " 

"That  is,"  snarled  the  man. 

How  like  a  wolf  he  looks  when  he 
curls  his  lips  back  like  that,  thought 
Mary  in  spite  of  her  trepidation. 

"The  doctors  think  that  I  am  blind,  is 
that  it?" 

"They  hope,"  began   Mary. 

"Hope,"  sneered  the  man,  "that  is  all 

doctors  ever     do,     except     run  up  bills. 

Hope :   How  long  do  they  think  that  this 

-blindness  will  last?"     Mary  hesi- 

"Well,"    impatiently,  "speak  out. 

You're  not  dumb  are  you?     How 

About  a  week  or  two,  eh?" 

— I  am  afraid  longer  than  that." 

"Longer  than  that,"  the  man  gave  an 
ugly  laugh.  "Not  a  year,  I  suppose?" 
Mary  did  not  answer. 

"What !"  The  man  raised  himself  up- 
right. "Oh  my  God,"  he  shrieked. 
"Blind!    Blind!    Blind!" 

"Oh  Mr.  Gray,"  cried  Mary,  running 


— er- 
tated. 
girl. 
Ion  e? 


to  him.  "Please  be  careful.  It  won't 
be  so  bad.  I  mean  it  isn't  so  bad  as  if 
you  had  never  seen.  You  see,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly,  "you  will  always  be  able  to 
remember  and  think  of  all  the  beautiful 
pictures  and  places  and  things  you  have 
seen,  the  lovely  sea  and  sky,  just  think 
if  you  hadn't  those  things  to  remember. 
Why,  the  night  you  came  in  here,  the 
sky — " 

"Bah!"  broke  in  the  man  rudely,  "Are 
you  a  Gospel  preacher  as  well  as  nurse  ? 
What  do  you  know  about  it?  Have  you 
ever  been  blind?" 

"No — but — " 

"No,  but — then  kindly  confine  yourself 
to  things  that  you  do  know  about.  Would 
it  surprise  you,  if  I  told  you  that  rich 
as  I  am,  I  have  never  seen  a  beautiful 
picture  or  place  in  my  life.  I  have  had 
no  time  to  be  star  gazing ;  my  time  has 
been  spent  earth-gazing  for  its  gold,  gold, 
bright,  glittering  gold.  I  have  nothing 
to  remember,  nothing."  He  dropped 
back  on  his  pillows. 

"He  took  it  better  than  I  had  hoped," 
said  Dr.  Brophy,  coming  forward,  an 
unusual  flush   on  his   sallow   cheeks. 

"Miss  Dawson,"  he  said  hesitatingly, 
as  he  bent  down  to  write  his  orders  in 
the  Order  Book,  "I  am  sorry  I  spoke 
to  you  as  I  did  that  night.  You  were 
right,  I — "  He  glanced  pityingly  to- 
wards the  bed,  then  down  on  the  girl 
standing  tall  and  slim  beside  him.  "1 
would  like  to  see  the  world  with  your 
eyes,  before  it  is  too  late.  Will  you — 
will  you  teach  me  the  way?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mary,  softly,  and  as 
she  spoke  an  old  song  began  to  sing  in 
her  heart,  and  it  sang  so  loudly  that  she 
hardly  heard  Dr.   Brophy's  good-night." 

And  some  weeks  later  she  was  told 
that  it  was  but  an  echo  of  the  song  that 
was  then  singing  in  Dr.  Brophy's  heart. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1910 


By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  X. 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away ; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire, 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday, 

Is  one  with   Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget! 
—  (Rudyard  Kipling) 

Fresh  from  the  destruction  of  Victoria 
with  searchlights  illuminating  the  coast, 
the  Japanese  fleet  advanced  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  Strait  of  Georgia, 
preceded  by  a  mosquito  fleet  of  torpedo 
boats.  So  rapid  was  their  progress  that 
the  engineers  were  unable  to  complete 
their  defensive  preparations  south  of 
Sidney  island,  and  accordingly  the  few 
mines  which  had  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion proved  ineffective.  "Satellite  Chan- 
nel" mines,  however,  were  operative,  and 
five  torpedo  boats  were  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom in  an  attempt  to  pass  to  the  west 
of  Admiral  Island.  The  reserve  squa- 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  islands 
from  Pender  Island  to  Portier  Pass,  and 
dron  under  Commodore  Standon  was 
here  as  well  as  in  Swanson  Channel  the 
Canadians  successfully  held  the  passage 
against  a  flotilla  of  the  Mosquito  fleet. 
In  Plumper  Sound,  the  Titan,  China 
and  India,  also  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  enemy  with  their  3-inch  quick  firers, 
but  were  compelled  to  retire  north  of 
Prevost  Island  (where  they  joined  the 
Aorangi  and  Marama,  also  retreating) 
when  eight  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  re- 
inforced the  smaller  vessels. 

In  an  endeavour  to  retire  by  Plumper 
Pass,  Captain  Phillips  of  the  Marama 
was  so  strenuously  attacked,  that  only 
by  the  most  brilliant  seamanship  did  he 
succeed  in  reaching  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel  before   sinking :  fighting 


his  stern  guns  whilst  so  doing,  he  trans- 
ferred his  crew  to  the  Aorangi  after 
carefully  laying  a  train  to  his  magazine, 
which  a  few  minutes  after  their  depar- 
ture caused  an  explosion  destroying  four 
torpedo  boats  that  ranged  alongside  be- 
fore discovering  their  danger ;  the 
Aorangi  in  the  meantime  escaping  to  the 
main  fleet  in  the  Strait.  The  attack 
was  thereupon  pushed  home  and  by  noon 
Plumper  Pass  had  been  forced  by  the 
enemy  and  the  Japanese  cruisers  were 
preparing  to  enter  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

The  Canadian  Admiral  determined  be- 
fore the  enemy's  battleships  could  con- 
centrate, to  inflict  as  much  damage  as 
possible  upon  the  lighter  armed  cruisers, 
and  shortly  after  2  p.m.  off  Saturna 
Island  commenced  a  battle  of  the  most 
desperate  character.  Guarded  in  the 
rear  by  the  second  Division  at  Plumper 
Pass,  with  his  reserves  stretching  close 
alongside  the  international  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  Kingston  advanced 
under  full  steam,  hurling  his  vessels  at 
the  Japanese  cruisers  as  they  entered 
the  narrow  waters  of  British  territory, 
with  a  fearlessness  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  withstand.  His  gunnery  could 
not  be  withstood,  and  torpedo  boats  sank 
on  every  hand  as  the  hail  of  shell  rained 
upon  them,  compelling  those  that  es- 
caped his  fire  to  seek  shelter  behind 
their    supports. 

Advancing  in  three  divisions  line  ahead, 
the  centre  consisting  of  the  Hakogate. 
Kochi,  Idsumo,  Iko  and  Sendai ;  the 
starboard  comprising  Nit  Koya,  Inguso, 
Yoskino,  Yakumo,  and  Komuro,  all 
18,650  tons  ;  whilst  the  port  division  was 
made  up  of  the  Mukojima,  Hakone,  As- 
ama,  Nara,  and  Saruhashi,  the  Japanese 
fleet  was  imposing  enough  to  strike  ter- 
ror in  the  heart  of  the  bravest  there ; 
but,  heedless  of  its  overpowering 
strength,  the  Canadian  fleet  forming  in- 
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to  two  lines  pushed  ahead  between  the 
enemy's  divisions  notwithstanding  the 
terrific  fire  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed. The  order  was :  "Sink,  or  capture 
by  boarding!"  and,  setting  the  example 
with  unparalelled  heroism,  Kingston  at- 
tacked both  the  Sendai  and  powerful 
Saruhashi.  The  King  Edward,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia,  selecting  as  their 
antagonists  the  18,000  tonners,  Komuro, 
Yoskino  and  Iko,  whilst  each  of  the 
other  Canadian  cruisers  endeavoured  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  an  oppon- 
ent far  superior  in  armament. 

The  antagonists  speedily  became  so  in- 
terlocked that  it  was  impossible  (as  a 
result  of  the  skilful  tactics  employed  by 
the  Canadians),  for  the  Japanese  to  util- 
ize their  broadsides  to  advantage  for 
fear  of  destroying  their  own  vessels ; 
whilst  the  torpedo  boats  were  kept  out 
of  action  by  several  British  cruisers  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose. 

Dusk  found  the  battle  still  raging;  the 
Nara  and  Mt.  Koya  had  been  sunk,  the 
Saskatchewan  had  been  blown  up  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  crippled,  but  the  Saru- 
hashi, Mukojima,  Komuro,  Iko,  and  Ha- 
kone,  had  all  been  captured  and  manned 
with  British,  whilst  the  Kochi  was  burn- 
ing fiercely,  and  the  Inguso  and  Idsumo 
had  sunk  with  all  hands.  Between  7 
and  8  o'clock  the  Japanese  battleships 
were  reported  in  the  distance  and  the 
great  Sendai,  battling  fiercely  to  the  last 
was  accordingly  torpedoed  and  sunk ; 
the  Canadian  losses  having  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  the  signal  was  then  hoisted 
on  the  flagship  ordering  a  rapid  retreat, 
which  was  skilfully  effected  without  fur- 
ther loss. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  daybreak,  two 
hostile  fleets  faced  one  another  near  to 
the  international  boundary  line  which 
separates  Canada  from  the  United 
States :  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  line 
consisted  of  many  steamships  of  magni- 
ficent build,  and  capable  of  living 
through  even  the  dreaded  typhoon  of  the 
Japanese  coast ;  typical  vessels  as  a  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  greatest  maritime 
nation  of  the  world,  but  how  insignifi- 
cant they  appeared  when  contrasted  with 
the  mighty  squadron  against  which  they 
were  so  soon  to  be  pitted  in  battle  array. 

Brave  to  their  hearts'  core,  its  officers 


were  unskilled  in  naval  evolutions  or  tac- 
tics ;  undisciplined,  gathered  together  al- 
most at  a  moment's  notice,  the  vessels 
had  been  manned  by  citizen  soldiers,  Fra- 
ser  River  fishermen,  and  sailors  un- 
trained to  warfare — but  the  blood  of 
heroes  ran  through  their  veins !  Even 
as  in  the  days  of  old  their  forefathers 
fought  at  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile ;  even 
as  they  conquered  the  invincible  Armada 
of  Spain ;  so,  today,  these  heroic  sons 
of  the  British  nation  (who  had  already 
captured,  or  destroyed,  two  entire  squa- 
drons of  the  Japanese  cruisers,  each  of 
them  infinitely  superior  in  armament  and 
all  that  tends  to  make  a  flotilla  invincible), 
now  fearlessly  faced  a  fleet  of  Japanese 
cruisers  which  in  itself  was  double  their 
own  strength  in  number;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  no  less  than  eight  of  the 
world's  greatest  battleships  only  awaited 
the  signal  to  sweep  them  from  their  Ad- 
miral's path. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of 
forces,  every  heart  aboard  the  British 
fleet  beat  high  as  the  Canadian  Admiral 
signalled  his  intention  to  defend  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  whilst  the  various 
captains  received  instructions  to  use 
every  endeavour  in  enticing  the  enemy's 
vessels  into  the  shallows  and  sandbanks 
between  the  lightship  and  Point  Grey. 
Victory  was  impossible  in  the  face  of 
such  odds ;  but  the  old  fighting  spirit 
was  aroused,  and  every  man  was  deter- 
mined to  play  his  part  to  the  utmost  ere 
the  yellow  sons  of  Nippon  should  set 
foot  as  conquerors  of  Canadian  soil ; 
and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  en- 
emy's torpedo  boats, — which  had  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  accomplish  their 
deadly  mission  throughout  the  entire 
night — advanced  to  the  attack  under 
cover  of  their  cruiser's  guns. 

The  battle  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia  is 
one  that  will  live  in  history,  not  only  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  first  decisive  bat- 
tle on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  as  an  en- 
sample  to  future  ages  of  skilful  seaman- 
ship, and  the  calm  bravery  under  fire  of 
civilians  gathered  from  commercial  oc- 
cupations, from  the  mines,  and  agricul- 
tural industries.  Engaged  in  their  peace- 
ful pursuits  only  one  week  earlier,  they 
had  been  called  from  the  counter,  the  of- 
fice, and  the  farm,  to  face  a  pitiless  foe 
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in  defence  of  their  native  land;  and  now, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  few  mercantile 
captains  they  stood  calmly  to  their  gains. 
— on  the  last  line  of  naval  defence! 

The  battle  was  opened  by  the  Mika- 
do's war  vessel  Shikishima  advancing 
ahead  of  the  cruiser  fleet,  pouring-  forth 
destruction  from  every  battery,  which 
was  replied  to  by  the  two  British  flag- 
ships concentrating  their  fire  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel,  thus  enabling  the  Yu- 
kon to  approach  close  enough  to  dis- 
charge from  her  tubes  two  of  the  new 
Japanese  torpedoes  found  on  hoard  after 
she  herself  was  captured  by  the  British 
Columbia.  These,  being  of  a  description 
entire!}  new,  and  charged  with  an  un- 
known explosive  had  caused  considerable 
discussion  amongst  the  gunners  and 
would  have  been  "white  elephants"  had 
it  not  been  that  a  detailed  explanation 
in  German  was  found  on  board,  together 
with  instructions  for  firing  them.  Prac- 
tically two  torpedoes  joined  together  they 
well  deserved  their  name  "Stochi"  which 
means  "united."  The  document  said 
that  they  were  intended  to  travel  twice 
the  distance  of  the  latest  pattern  of  tor- 
pedo, and  were  capable  of  being  divert- 
ed electrically  if  necessary,  provided  they 
had  not  travelled  over  half  their  esti- 
mated limit.  I  nsuspecting  that  they 
were  about  to  be  "hoist  with  their  own 
petard"  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  Shi- 
kishima's  navigating  officer,  of  the  ap- 
proaching Yukon  until  too  late :  when 
his  trained  eye  discovered  the  projec- 
tiles advancing  with  unerring  precision, 
his  attempt  to  avert  the  danger  was  un- 
successful, the  first  torpedo  striking  mid- 
ship, whilst  the  second  tore  her  stern 
open,  sinking  her  within  a  few  minutes, 
and  utterly  disorganizing  the  Japanese 
tines. 

Immediate!}'  the  battle  raged  on  every 
hand,  the  ( "onnanght  attacked  the  Osama 
and  Yokohama,  the  latter  of  which  she 
succeeded  in  boarding,  whilst  the  for- 
mer escaped  through  the  Yoskimo  pour- 
ing her  batteries  on  the  ("onnanght. 
Tokiwa  was  blown  up  by  the  Dunsmuir, 
which  herself  sank  under  a  broadside 
from  tlie  Takasago,  and  vessels  went 
down  unheeded,  so  deathly  was  the 
struggle.  Tin-  mighty  fleet  of  eight 
battleships,  however,  now  came  into  ac- 


tion and  rapidly  advancing  they  forged 
their  way  ahead,  compelling  Admiral 
Kingston  to  retreat ;  before,  however,  he 
reached  comparative  safety  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  little  fleet  off  the  Sand  Heads, 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Resist- 
ance succumbed  to  the  weight  of  metal 
poured  upon  them  and  sank  off  Valdes 
Island.  The  Alberta  and  Defence  were 
torpedoed  and  sank  with  all  hands ; 
whilst  the  Dauntless  retreating  before 
the  ( )koyama  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
reach  the  Eraser  river  division — which 
she  had  been  sent  to  reinforce — was 
stranded  on  one  of  the  sand-banks,  the 
crew  being  saved  by  the  sublime  bravery 
of  the  crew  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  after 
the\  had  made  preparations  to  blow  up 
her  magazine  and  perish  with  her.  Ad- 
miral Kingston  and  Commodore  Ber- 
tram had  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  a 
terrific  battle  with  the  Aki,  Mikasa,  and 
Tokyo  (  28,000  tons  each  ) ,  and  the  Com- 
modore's pennant  would  have  "gone  un- 
der" had  not  the  gallant  little  Sea  Wolf 
succeeded  in  exploding  a  "stochi"  tor- 
pedo under  the  stern  of  the  Tokyo,  pierc- 
ing her  armour  and  sending  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Yoskino  was 
blown  up  by  her  captain  whilst  she  was 
being  boarded  by  Commodore  Stuart, 
whose  vessel  was  completely  crippled 
thereby — many  of  her  crew  also  losing 
their  lives.  The  Connaught  and  Taka- 
sago discharging  their  torpedoes  almost 
other ;  the  former  diving  into  the  sea 
other ;  the  formber  diving  into  the  yea 
bow  first,  and  the  latter  rapidly  settling 
to  the  bottom.  The  Dominion  upheld 
its  reputation  by  capturing  the  Hatsuse 
battleship  but  was  almost  decimated. 

The  Asarna  after  Hie  Vlberta  and  De- 
fence had  been  torpedoed,  attempted  to 
force  the  entrance  to  the  Fraser  river, 
but  was  so  fiercely  assailed  by  Captain 
Pearce  of  the  Titan  that  she  failed  to 
do  so,  and  was  shortly  after  sunk  by  the 
torpedoes  of  the  Sea  Wolf.  The  Ya- 
knmo  and  Earl  Grey  were  evenly  match- 
ed, but  after  several  hours  of  manoeu- 
vreing  a  shot  from  the  latter  exploded 
her  magazine,  and  she  also  sank.  The 
Togo  narrowly  escaped  being  rammed  by 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales  and  was  carried  by 
the  board.  The  Ontario  being  signalled 
to  support  tlie  Fraser  River  division  ran 
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ashore,  her  crew  escaping  by  boats  after 
connecting  her  magazine  with  a  fuse 
which  completed  her  destruction  shortly 
after. 

The  result  of  this  battle  off  the  Fraser 
River  delta  was  to  cause  Admiral  Saka- 
moto to  advance  his  entire  fleet  of  battle- 
ships, whereupon  the  signal  was  hoisted 
for  the  British  squadrons  to  retreat,  the 
main  fleet  heading  for  Point  Grey,  whilst 
the  Sea  Wolf,  Titan,  Revenge,  India, 
China,  Makuro,  Maheno,  Aorangi  and 
Bellerophon  took  up  positions  for  de- 
fending New  Westminster  and  the  Fra- 
ser River. 

The  last  scene  of  naval  warfare  had 
now  been  enacted,  for  Admiral  Kingston 
with  his  little  fleet  of  three  battleships 
and  twelve  cruisers,  all  of  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  enemy,  was  no 
match  for  the  Japanese  admiral  already 
reinforced   by   a   fresh   squadron,   which 


placed  twelve  battleships  and  some  thirty 
armoured  cruisers  at  his  disposal. 

The  British  Admiral  therefore,  plac- 
ing his  heaviest  armed  vessels  in  line, 
fought  a  running  fight  with  the  enemy's 
cruisers  whilst  heading  for  Atkinson 
Point  and  the  Narrows,  but  even  yet  an- 
other battle  was  visible  from  Point  Grey 
where  the  enemy's  cruisers  Ibuki,  Nii- 
taka,  and  Tosa  Maru,  were  sunk ;  whilst 
the  British  lost  the  Manitoba,  Earl  Grey 
and  Nova  Scotia ;  the  British  Columbia 
and  Dominion  suffering  so  severely  that 
they  only  escaped  capture  by  being 
taken  in  tow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Newfoundland,  their  retreat  being  cov- 
ered by  the  three  British  battleships ; 
which,  in  defending  the  Narrows,  sunk 
Admiral  Sakamoto's  flagship  the  Mi- 
kasa,  ere  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Burrard  Inlet — and  the  blockade  of  Van- 
couver was  an  established  fact ! 


(Continued  next  issue) 


A  Northern  Treasure  Chest 

By  Percy  F.  Godenrath 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  is  unri- 
valled for  its  mineral  wealth  and 
in  no  other  part  of  old  Mother 
Earth  has  Nature  been  so  lavish 
in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  as  the 
glorious  Pacific  coast  Province  of  Ca- 
nada. The  press  briefly  tells  the  story 
day  by  day  of  new  discoveries,  rich 
strikes  and  big  fortunes  made  by  the 
Bedouin  of  the  Hills,  and  the  latest  camp 
to  have  the  limelight  of  publicity  shed  on 
it  is  that  of  the  Portland  Canal  situated 
along  the  border  of  south-eastern  Alaska 
— but  since  the  survey  of  the  Interna- 
tional boundary  line- — found  to  be  wholly 
on  Canadian  soil.  The  writer  has  paid 
two  visits  to  this  promising  district  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  and  is  firm  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  richest  camps  in  the  west.     Sev- 


eral well  financed  and  conservatively 
managed  companies  are  already  develop- 
ing properties  including  the  Portland 
Canal  Mining  Co.,  the  Stewart  Mining 
and  Development  Co.,  the  Red  Cliff  Min 
ing  Co.,  besides  a  score  of  private  oper- 
ators. New  capital  is  going  into  the 
camp  and  among  the  recently  organized 
companies  is  that  of  The  Glacier  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  which 
has  acquired  the  Lulu  group  lying  be- 
tween the  Portland  Canal  Mining  Co. 
and  the  Stewart  Mining  and  Develop- 
ment Company's  holdings  on  Glade 
Creek,  and  the  Bear  River  Canyon  Min- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  property  is  on  Bear 
River  near  the  confluence  of  American 
Creek.  Another  company  is  being  formed 
to  take  over  a  group  of  claims  on  Bitter 
Creek,    and    again    another    to    acquire 
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Glacier  Creek — Portland  Canal  Camp. 


claims  adjacent  to  the  Red  Cliff  mine, 
and  so  the  story  unfolds.  Here  is  a 
camp  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  with  a  projected  railway  that  with- 
in a  few  short  months  has  taken  the 
centre  of  public  interest   in   mining  and 


gives  promise  with  its  remarkahle  rich 
showings,  of  awakening-  an  added  in- 
terest in  the  financial  marts  of  the  world. 
The  cam])  had  its  first  beginning  as 
far  hack  as  [898,  the  year  of  the  famous 
rush   to  the   Golden   Klondyke,  when  a 
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party  of  prospectors  from  Seattle  landed 
at  the  head  of  the  Canal  on  May  4th. 
This  partv  was  organized  with  a  view 
to  locating  placer  diggings  at  the  head 
of  the  Naas  river,  but  the  undertaking 
was  unsuccessful,  pay  not  being  found. 
Of  the  sixty-four  adventurers  all  but 
three  returned,  and  these  wintered  at 
what  is  now  Stewart.  The  following 
vear  the  first  quartz  location  was  staked 
bv  D.  G.  Rainey  on  Bitter  Creek,  known 
as  the  Roosevelt  group,  and  "Pap" 
Stewart  and  Ward  Brightwell,  a  year  or 
two    after,    located    the    American    Bov 


soon   prospectors   began   going   into   the 
camp. 

The  ore  deposits,  including  gold,  silver, 
lead  and  copper,  are  mostly  found  in  con- 
tact with  porphyry  dykes  running  north 
and  south,  with  an  altered  schist  forma- 
tion, while  here  and  there  one  meets 
with  large  deposits  of  lenses  of  ore.  In 
the  former  the  values  are  principally  in 
gold,  silver  and  lead  in  a  quartz  gangue, 
while  in  the  latter  the  values  are  mostly 
copper  and  gold.  The  out-croppings  as 
a  rule  are  prominent,  and  taking  as  a 
sample  one  section  of  the  camp — Glacier 


The  Red  Cliff  Mine. 


group,  on  American  creek.  Not  until 
1903  were  the  first  claims  located  on 
Glacier  Creek  by  John  E.  Stark  who 
was  sent  into  the  district  by  M.  K. 
Rogers.  The  same  year  saw  the  advent 
of  Robert  M.  Stewart  and  John  W. 
Stewart,  who  prospected  the  district  and 
made  several  locations.  Returning  later 
from  a  trip  to  the  outside  they  staked 
the  present  townsite  of  Stewart,  secur- 
ing a  portion  of  their  holdings  from  D. 
J.  Rainey.  A  company  was  subsequently 
formed,  a  hotel  built,  a  store  opened,  and 


Creek — the  mineralized  belt  under  devel- 
opment by  the  Portland  Canal  Mining 
Company,  Joe  Perrault,  Ranch  &  Chap- 
man, the  Glacier  Creek  Mining  Co.,  and 
the  Stewart  Mining  and  Development 
Co. — can  be  easily  traced  across  country 
for  a  distance  of  fully  five  miles  along 
which  locations  have  been  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  and  prospecting  and 
development  has  disclosed  mineralization 
carrying  gold,  silver  and  lead  of  a  re- 
markably uniform  character,  and  in 
many  instances  extremely  rich  in  native 
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The  Head  of  Portland  Canal. 


silver  and  argentite  running  into  the 
thousands  of  ounces  of  silver. 

On  Bitter  Creek,  to  the  north  of  Gla- 
cier Creek,  the  same  general  character 
of  ore  is  encountered,  also  with  copper 
veins  carrying  good  gold  values,  while 
on  American  Creek  a  little  further  north, 
some  of  the  richest  gold  bearing  ore  yet 
discovered  in  the  camp  has  been  found 
at  depth  in  the  workings  of  the  Red 
(  lift'  mine. 

In  man\  respects  the  topography  of 
the  country  greatly  resembles  the  "Sil- 
very Slocan,"  the  mountain  rising  to 
around  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  the 
lower  slope-  and  valleys  being  well  cov- 
ered with  timber.  The  Bear  river  from 
Stewart,  where  it  empties  into  Portland 
Canal  to  its  head,  is  about  twenty-two 
miles,  and  the  three  creeks  mentioned  on 
which  most  of  the  locations  have  been 
made  are  all  tributaries.  Forty  miles 
north  of  Stewart  is  the  Lnuk  River 
camp,  where  the  same  general  character 
of  ore  is  said  to  exist.  \  large  number 
of  locations  have  also  been  made  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Salmon  river  on  the 
( Canadian  side  of  the  line. 

Situated  on  a  bench  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bear  River,  which  flows  into  tide- 
water  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal  is 
tin-  Townsite  of  Stewart,  the  port  of  en- 
try and  supph  point  for  the  mines  of  the 
district    reached   by    water   transportation 


from  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  a  distance 
of  670  miles.  A  writer  in  describing  this 
promising  townsite  said  :  "Nature,  in  dis- 
tributing her  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
has  chosen  for  the  most  part  inhospit- 
able regions,  difficult  of  access,  where 
arid  plains,  or  frowning  mountain  fast- 
nesses guard  well  her  treasures  from  the 
hand  of  man.  The  hardy  prospector  toil- 
ing ever  hopeful  amidst  such  surround- 
ings has  often  to  realize  that  his  glitter- 
ing find  is  valuless  to  him  because  of  its 
location,  whereas  under  other  conditions 
his  fortune  would  have  been  assured. 
Thus  the  favourable  location  of  a  min- 
eral held  is  a  guarantee  of  its  future 
greatness  and.  all  things  being  equal, 
its  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start 
because  of  its  natural  advantages.  Few- 
mining  towns  are  so  favourably  situated. 
Kind  Nature  seems  to  have  assisted  in 
every  way  to  render  the  exploration  of 
the  mineral  resources  a  comparatively 
easy  task  by  granting  cheap  water  trans- 
portation, and  unlimited  water  power." 
He  might  well  have  added,  "and  a  cli- 
mate that  permits  of  mining  development 
the  year  round."  for  such  is  the  case. 

The  townsite  fronts  on  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  and  embraces  a  consid- 
erable acreage  going  back  from  tide- 
water. The  land  is  owned  by  the 
Stewart  Land  Co.,  Ltd..  with  offices  at 
both  \  ictoria  and  on  the  townsite.     The 
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Bridge  Crossing  Bear  River 


section  subdivided  has  streets  sixty-six 
feet  in  width,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 
way and  Brightwell  Street,  which  are 
seventy-five  feet  in  width.  The  lots  are 
forty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  for  corners  and  thirty  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  inside,  with  four- 
teen-foot lanes.  Present  prices  range 
from  $250  to  $600  per  lot.  Now  that  an 
era  of  mining  activity  has  started  the 
company  purpose  doing  considerable 
work  in  improving  the  townsite  by  laying 
sidewalks  and  grading  streets,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past  three  years  in  building 
trails  to  assist  in  mining  development. 

The  principal  business  street,  at  pre- 
sent is  Fifth  Avenue,  where  is  to  be 
found  a  very  commodious  frame  hotel 
called  the  King  Edward  and  owned  by 
Naismith  &  Rogers.  Here  also  is  the 
neat  office  building  of  Robert  M.  Stew- 
art who  is  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Deputy  Mining  Recorder,  besides  several 
log  houses.  Harry  Smith,  who  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Duncans,  has  opened 
a  general  mercantile  store,  and  D.  J. 
Rainey,  a  pioneer  of  the  camp,  owns  a 
pack  and  freight  outfit.  There  are  a 
score  of  homes  now  under  construction. 

Stewart  offers  exceptional  inducements 
for  a  sawmill,  as  at  present  all  lumber 
has  to  be  brought  in  from  Port  Simp- 
son some  eighty  miles  up  the  canal.  The 
company  is  prepared  to  give  a  site  for 
a   sawmill   on  tidewater   and   convenient 


to  the  business  section  as  an  induce- 
ment to  anyone  embarking  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that 
no  cannery  has  been  established  at  the 
head  of  the  Canal,  as  there  is  a  fairly 
good  run  of  sockeye  and  vast  quantities 
of  cohoes  have  their  spawning  ground 
in  the  lake  up  the  Bear  river.  The  com- 
mercial aspect  for  a  cannery  appears  to 
be  well  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  Bear  River  district  abounds  in 
game,  principally  black  bear,  with  a  few 
grizzly  and  any  amount  of  goat  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  The  interior  back  of 
this  section  of  the  coast  has  practically 
not  been  touched  for  hunting  or  trap- 
ping and  offers  a  splendid  field  for  those 
seeking  a  virgin  territory.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  the  air  is  filled  with  the  "honk, 
honk"  of  the  flying  geese,  and  other  wild 
fowl  are  fairly  plentiful.  The  streams, 
too,  during  the  season,  are  alive  with 
salmon  and  trout,  offering  good  sport  to 
the  disciple  of  Isaac  Waiton — though, 
truth  to  tell,  the  sport  takes  more  or  less 
a   barbaric   form. 

One  cannot  leave  this  section  without 
casting  a  backwards  glance  at  the  town- 
site  of  Stewart  as  the  steamer  plows  its 
way  down  the  deep  blue  waters  of  Port- 
land Canal,  and  in  fancy  picture  the 
town  as  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence 
bustling  with  activity,  long  lines  of  ore 
cars    standing   on    the    wharves,    graded 
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Stewart's  Hotel 


streets,  commodious  mercantile  and 
financial  establishments  and  pretty  homes 
nestling  in  the  verdure  clad  avenues.  The 
outlook  is  an  agreeable  one,  and  its  real- 
ization is  just  as  certain  when  one  has 
faith  in  the  knowledge  of  the  remark- 
able ore  showings  that  lie  back  of  the 
townsite  whose  development  is  now  un- 
der  way.     After  being  associated   with 


many  other  western  mining  camps  in 
their  earlier  stages  of  activity,  camps 
that  had  not  half  the  showings  that  this 
one  has  today,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Stewart,  and  the  Bear  River  dis- 
trict of  which  it  is  the  supply  point,  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  richest, 
largest  and  most  permanent  mining 
camps  in  British  Columbia. 
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Wet  or  Dry  ? 

By  Louis  M.  Goldstone 


The  prohibition  policy  amounts  to 
Caesarism.  They  believe  in  going  ahead, 
right  or  wrong.  In  the  states  inhere 
laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor,  the  entire  state  nearly  has 
been  legislated  into  crime,  for  if  it  is  a 
crime  to  sell  liquor  it  is  a  crime  to  buy  it, 
and  the  majority  has  done  one  or  the 
other.  So  unpopular  have  such  laws  be- 
come that  the  method  of  enforcing  them 
has  become  more  injurious  than  the  ori- 
ginal evil,  and  the  officers  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  enforce  them  have  lost  the 
sympathy  of  the  common  people. — 
Francis  Murphy,  the  world-famous  Tem- 
perance Orator. 

THAT  extremes  meet  is  a  platitude, 
and  that  the  cure  may  often  be 
worse  than  the  disease  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  In  the  same  way 
throughout  all  ages  the  name  of  re- 
former has  too  often  been  synonymous 
with  that  of  extremist ;  and  what  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  past  times  is  no  less 
true  of  the  present  day.  The  horrors 
of  mediaeval  history  are  no  longer  ex- 
istent ;  gone  are  the  burnings  at  the  stake 
and  the  tortures  of  the  pillory,  but  the 
rancorous  spirit,  which,  regardless  of 
reason  and  indifferent  to  the  warnings 
of  the  past,  persecutes  its  opponents  to 
the  bitter  end,  is  still  omnipresent,  and 
burns  as  fiercely  now  as  when  the  re- 
ligious factions  of  Germany  turned  a 
fruitful  land  into  a  desert  waste  during 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

The  revivalist  meetings  which  have 
attracted  so  much  popularity  of  a  kind 
in  this  country  and  more  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  fantastic 
extravagances  of  the  preacher  have  more 
than  once  called  down  a  rebuke  for 
blasphemy,  afford  many  examples  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  present  campaign 
which  is  being  waged  over  the  whole  of 


this  continent  on  the  subjects  of  Local 
Option  and  Prohibition  is  another  case 
in  point. 

It  is  now-a-days  universally  recognized 
that  persecution  of  any  kind  eventually 
strengthens  the  status  of  its  victims.  The 
sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  gave 
the  necessary  impetus  to  missionary 
work.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
Temperance  Reformer  that  he  is  seldom 
logical,  and  too  little  inclined  to  view 
both  sides  of  the  case.  Moreover,  the 
failures  of  the  past,  instead  of  arousing 
in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  their 
causes  for  the  future,  seem  to  inspire 
him  with  an  insane  determlination  to 
force  the  same  tactics  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  in  the  face  of  reason  and 
experience. 

That  "drink"  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  misery  and  suffering  in  the  world, 
has  never  been  disputed.  The  keenest 
partisan  of  the  anti-prohibitionists  will 
admit  as  much  without  hesitation ;  many 
who  are  now  numbered  in  the  same 
ranks  would  give  loyal  support  to  any 
measure  which  promised  any  real  re- 
form ;  but  Prohibition  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  and 
those  who  would  support  it  through 
the  charge  of  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  subject,  reject  it 
as  a  proven  failure.  No  business  man 
today  continues  to  employ  a  clerk  re- 
peatedly found  untrustworthy;  the 
hunter  who  insisted  on  big  game  shoot- 
ing with  a  gun  on  which  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  would  be  considered  in- 
sane; the  dog  which  bites  his  master  is 
shot;  but  the  Local  Optionist,  with  his 
friends,  insists  on  the  value  of  his  wea- 
pon "Prohibition,"  although  in  every  in- 
stance it  has  proved  its  untrustworthi- 
ness,  and  has,  time  and  again,  turned  and 
rent  him. 

Was  not  the  Maine  law  extolled  as  a 
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measure  which  was  to  bring  untold 
blessings  in  its  train?  Was  not  the  State 
of  Maine  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  an 
admiring  world  as  leading  the  van  of 
(  ivilization  in  the  final  victory  over  the 
Demon  Rum?  And  what  do  we  find 
now?  A  recent  statistical  article  in  the 
Lancet,  a  magazine  of  international  repu- 
tation, stated  that  Portland,  Maine, 
showed  forty-two  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness per  one  thousand  of  population, 
as  against  seven  per  thousand  in  Lon- 
don. England.  The  late  Principal  Grant, 
a  Presbyterian  ecclesiastic  of  highest 
scholarship  and  probity  of  life,  stated 
as  a  solemn  fact  that  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Scott  and  Duncan  Acts  in 
Ontario,  there  was  just  twice  as  much 
drunkenness  as  when  the  Province  was 
"wet.''  Below  are  printed  comparative 
statistics  from  United  States  Census  Re- 
port,  Bulletin   No.  45  : 

Maine — Prohibition   State 
Arrests  for 
Cities  Population     Drunkenness  Saloons 

Bangor 22,675  1,236  0 

Auburn     13,461  98  0 

Augusta     12,031  109  0 

Bath     11,002  215  0 

Biddeford    16,655  414  0 

Rockland    8,150  385  0 

Waterville 10,188  136  0 

Total     118,541  2,967  0 

Arrests    for    Drunkenness    per    1,000    inhabi- 
tants  25 

Saloons    per    1,000 — 0. 

Illinois — License    State 

Arrests  for 

Cities            Population     Drunkenness  Saloons 

Belleville     18,120                  151  110 

Bloomington     .    24,278                   266  75 

Champaign    .  .  .    10,076                   435  23 

Decatur    21,772                   403  62 

Preeport    14,179                  176  39 

Mattoon    10,459                   276  19 

Ottawa    10,888                  171  42 

Pekin    9,041                   117  28 

Total     118,813  1,995  398 

Arrests    for    Drunkenness    per    1,000    inhabi- 
tants— 17. 

Saloons   per    1,000 — 3.35. 

Bangor,  .Maine,  with  no  licensed  sa- 
loons, it  being  a  prohibition  state,  heads 
the  list  with  1.236  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Facts  such  as  these  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  readers  can  multiply  in- 
stances, if  necessary,  by  reference  to  the 
criminal  statistical  records  of  the  various 
provinces  and  states  throughout  the 
North  American  continent.  Such  a 
search,  however,  is  unnecessary.  He 
must   be   blind   indeed,   and   stubborn   of 


determination  not  to  see  and  believe,  who 
cannot  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
in  every  instance  the  closing  of  the 
licensed  houses  has  resulted  in  the  open- 
ing of  "blind  pigs." 

Is  it  better  to  serve  good  liquor  open- 
lv.  under  proper  supervision  of  the  po- 
lice, or  to  hand  out  the  surreptitious 
bottle  of  "faked"  goods,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Local  Optionists  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  drunkenness?  For  it  is  the 
contention  of  the  Local  Optionists  that 
the  present  system  of  control  is  ineffi- 
cient. They  desire  to  deprive  municipal 
and  provincial  authorities  of  the  power 
of  supervision  and  to  invest  their  own 
representatives  with  the  same.  Which 
has  proved  himself  a  more  worthy 
guardian  of  the  public  morality?  The 
man  in  blue,  or  the  Prohibitionist?  At 
one  time  in  Britsh  Columbia,  Steveston 
put  this  question  to  itself,  and  not  being 
sure  of  the  proper  answer,  went  "dry" 
to  find  out.  Steveston  has  licensed 
houses  today.  Chilliwack  also,  having 
the  same  doubt,  employed  the  same 
method  of  arriving  at  a  correct  opinion. 
Chilliwack  reverted.  These  two  in- 
stances in  Canada's  most  westerly  Pro- 
vince could  be  supplemented  by  scores 
of  others  throughout  the  Dominion. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  mere 
moral  deterioration  of  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  liquor  in  those  districts  where 
such  traffic  is  prohibited.  In  many  in- 
stances the  closing  of  the  licensed  houses 
has  been  directly  followed  by  the  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  police  force. 
"Blind  pigs"  will  open  ;  and  the  police  are 
but  human  ;  therefore  the  supervision  is 
bound  to  lie  with  Local  Optionists.  So 
long  as  licenses  are  issued,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness is  anxious  to  see  the  laws  carried 
out,  and  is  more  concerned  at  infrac- 
tions of  the  same  than  are  the  Prohi- 
bitionists themselves.  Letters  are  on  re- 
cord from  the  Vancouver  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Association,  with  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  business  men,  all  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  interests,  offering 
practical  suggestions  for  the  better  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  regulations. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "vested 
interests,"  that  is  a  matter  more  suited 
to  the  pen  of  the  political  economist  than 
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to  that  of  the  present  writer.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy  in  England,  where 
the  general  trend  of  public  opinion  has 
been  that  compensation  must  in  every 
case  serve  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  But 
the  Temperance  Reformer,  like  a  modern 
Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
The  liquor  interests  are  the  direct  agents 
of  the  devil,  and  as  such,  deserve  to  be 
plunged  into  ruin  and  destitution !  Not 
one  jot  is  he  affected  by  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are,  directly 
or  indirectly,  dependent  on  the  liquor 
trade,  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 
"To  the  devil  they  belong;  to  the  devil 
let  them  go,"  is  his  attitude,  if  not  exact- 
ly his  slogan.  For  the  Temperance  Re- 
former does  not  swear.  No,  but  he  goes 
about  seeking  to  enforce,  against  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  experience,  measures 
to  procure  a  reform,  which  his  own  in- 
tolerance and  narrow-mindedness  must 
inevitably  postpone. 

The  attitude  of  the  Local  Optionist  on 
the  question  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Edward  III 
based  his  claim  to  the  French  throne  on 
the  right  of  inheritance  through  the  fe- 
male line,  and  at  the  same  time  success- 
fully sought  the  ahiance  of  Burgundy 
by  the  denial  of  the  same  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke.  So  the  modern  Tem- 
perance Advocate.  He  urges  the  right 
of  each  municipality  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  Local  Option  for  itself,  but  de- 
nies the  individual  that  personal  liberty 


which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Here  in  the  West,  both  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  new  Prairie  Provinces  have 
on  their  statute  books  laws  framed  to 
supervise  the  handling  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  No  pretence  is  made  that  these 
laws  are  perfect ;  but  that  they  meet 
with  the  approval  and  are  framed 
in  the  spirit  of  a  virile,  Western  people 
is  the  sincere  opinion  of  the  writer. 
That  the  Governments  of  these  Provinces 
have  been  active  in  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  the  outlying  and 
sparsely  settled  districts  during  the  pion- 
eering period  of  railroad  construction — 
until  such  times  as  permanent  settle- 
ments came  into  existence  which  could 
legally  control  the  liquor  traffic — is 
shown  in  the  instance  of  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
But  even  the  best  policing  of  the  con- 
struction camps  has  been  ineffective  to 
suppress  entirely,  though  it  has  consid- 
erably curtailed,  the  operating  of  "blind 
pigs." 

The  broad,  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  plains  and  mountains  is 
prepared  to  accept  healthy,  government 
legislation,  such  as  at  present  obtains, 
but  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
Pharisaical  doctrines  of  the  Prohibition- 
ists. Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the 
reputation  of  a  community  than  the 
possession  on  the  statute  books  of 
laws  which  are  not  strictly  enforced. 
Experientia  docet;  and  experience  does 
teach  that  Prohibition  legislation  is  in- 
variably more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than   in   the  observance. 
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A  World  on  Wings 

By  A.  St.  John  Mildmay 


«Y 


'E  gods!  What  a  tumble!"  ex- 
claims the  imperturbable 
aviator,  in  the  last  and  most 
successful  of  this  year's  gal- 
axy of  aeroplanetary  novels,  when  his 
"glider"  comes  to  grief  in  mid-air,  and 
its  cheerful  pilot  escapes  with  a  shaking. 

The  quotation  is  from  "Tono-Bungay," 
by  one  of  our  most  imaginative  writers, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  with  that  new  world  of 
wings,  which  is  to  most  of  us  still  a 
thing  hard  to  realise,  dim,  baffling,  re- 
mote, unsubstantial. 

And  the  humour  of  it  is  that,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  the  precedents  established  in  the 
case  of  such  milder  inventions  as  the 
steam  locomotive,  and  the  balloon, — ■ 
whose  pioneer  days  were  chequered  by 
an  appalling  list  of  casualties, — flying 
has  hitherto  been  attended  by  compara- 
tively few  disasters  to  life  or  limb. 

What  Hume  said  of  Miracles,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Law  of  Uniformity  in  Na- 
ture may  be  said  of  this  century's  most 
sensational  and  most  hazardous  depar- 
ture in  the  domain  of  applied  science, 
Aviation :  "Accidents  do  not  happen." 

Perhaps  the  eloquence  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid  over  the  "damnosa  ars"  of  Daedalus, 
and  their  immortal  songs  of  the  tragic 


fates  respectively  of  Incarus  and  Phae- 
thon,  the  two  high-flyers  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, and  the  sage  and  charming  re- 
flections of  Horace  on  the  impious  fool- 
hardiness  of  the  human  race  in  making 
their  dangerous  experiments  first  with 
Fire,  then  with  Navigation,  and  lastly 
with  "Wings  which  the  gods  denied  to 
mortal  men,"  and  certainly  also  the 
numerous  fatalities  which  have  marked 
the  progress  of  "lighter-than-air"  aeron- 
autics have  unduly  prejudiced  the  whole 
modern  world  (with  the  important  ex- 
ception of  the  Daily  Press)  against  fly- 
ing. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  recent  devel- 
opments, that  the  dangers  have  been  un- 
duly exaggerated.  And  yet  one  of  the 
most  convincing  passages  in  "Tono- 
Bangay,"  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
sagacious  touches  in  Mr.  Wells'  chap- 
ters on  the  flying  experiments,  is  the 
incident  where  the  hero,  having  com- 
pleted his  machine,  is  preparing  for  his 
flight,  and  realises — at  the  last  moment — 
the  appalling  difference  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  conquest 
of  the  air.  At  the  critical  moment  his 
courage  suddenly  deserts  him,  face  to 
face  with  the  unfamiliar  task.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  presence  of  his  unsuspect- 
ing   foreman,    who    has    implicit    confi- 
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dence  in  his  genius  and  invincibility, 
he  confesses  that  he  would  have  turned 
and  gone  home.  The  exquisite  machine, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  toil  and  patient  cal- 
culations, becomes  positively  hateful  to 
him. 

The  fit  passes.  But  while  it  lasts,  he 
passes  through  a  veritable  gethsemane  of 
cowardice.  His  ultimate  triumph  is  ren- 
dered all  the  more  dramatic  by  the  re- 
cital of  his  mauiais  quart  d'heure  of  in- 
tensely human  weakness. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  habitu- 
ation especially  of  our  eyes  to  observing 
things  from  a  height  of  approximately 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  earth's  surface 
that  makes  us,  like  the  frail  old  man  in 
Ecclesiastes,  "afraid  of  that  which  is 
high." 

High  things,  like  high  thoughts,  ex- 
ercise a  certain  power  over  our  imagin- 
ation, just  because  they  are  unfamiliar. 

Two  workmen  were  one  day  observed 
gazing,  obviously  for  the  first  time,  up- 
on Sir  Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  A  pas- 
ser-by listened  eagerly  for  their  com- 
ments. 

"Bloomin'  'igh,  Bill !"  said  one  of  them 
at  last. 

"Not  so  bloomin'!"  was  the  reply  of 
William. 

And  the  passer-by  reported  the  dia- 
logue as  a  good  joke.  But  a  dramatist 
would  acknowledge  that  there  was  in  it 
that  touch  of  nature  which  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  Looking  to  the  time 
when  flight  shall  be  as  familiar  to  us  as 
motoring  it  is  probable  that  our  minds, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  our 
emotional  sensibility,  will  be  so  modified 
by  familiarity  with  the  sensation  of  me- 
teoric suspension,  that  doubtless  our 
grandsons  will  have  something  like  a 
bird's  indifference  to  the  sensations 
which  at  present  disturb  our  equanimity 
when  we  look  down  on  the  solid  earth 
from  a  great  height. 

Even  the  young  of  the  eagle  have  to 
be  trained  and  instructed  by  their  par- 
ents, before  venturing  to  jump  off  from 
the  eyrie  into  space. 

And  the  air  is  after  all  safer  than 
the  earth  in  one  respect, — safer  even 
than  the  sea.  The  roads  by  which  the 
meteor-man   travels   are   all   perfect  and 
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except  at  certain  low  levels  free  from 
obstructions.  And  there  is  ten-fokl 
more  "sea-room"  than  even  upon  the 
loneliest  ocean. 

The  old  panic  theories  about  the  ex- 
ceptional hazards  of  air-craft,  which 
have  obtained  through  all  the  ages  from 
Daedalus  to  Santos-Dumont,  have  now  to 
be  reconsidered. 

The  historic  plain  of  Rheims,  once  fa- 
mous as  the  scene  of  the  Baptism  of 
Clovis  by  Saint  Remi  in  the  days  when 
Soissons  was  the  capital  of  the  Franks, 
and  latterly  inheritor  of  a  more  prosaic 
renown  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Champagne  industry,  has  this  year 
achieved  a  new  and  yet  more  sparkling 
notoriety,  as  the  scene  of  the  first  exhi- 
bition-ground of  the  new  cult  of  the 
aeroplane. 

The  fame  of  its  monoplanes  has 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  its  monopoles,  the 
aviator  has  eclipsed  the  aerator,  men 
fly  today  where  only  corks  flew  yester- 
day: the  triumphs  of  ancient  faith  join 
hands  with  the  triumphs  of  modern 
science,  and  the  sky-climbing  feats  of 
Latham  and  Bleriot  in  the  body  recall 
with  singular  appropriateness  the  spirit 
ual  achievement  of  Remigius,  the  great 
sky-pilot  of  the  converted  Franks. 

And  the  significant  feature  of  the  re- 
cent Cloud  Tournament  of  Rheims  is 
that  hitherto  there  have  been  no  serious 
mishaps. 

Stevenson,  the  pioneer  of  the  steam- 
engine,  was  far  less  fortunate.  Almost 
the  first  publicly  advertised  trip  on  the 
first  of  his  lines  resulted  in  a  serious 
accident,  which  caused  the  death  of  a 
distinguished  statesman,  Mr.  Huskisson. 
The  accident  was  a  very  serious  set- 
back to  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart. 
The  presumption  then  is  that  aviation 
will  ere  long  be  on  a  business  footing. 

One  aviator  has  already  made  himself 
famous  by  using  his  bi-plane  for  the 
homely  purpose  of  an  afternoon  call  on 
a  friend  living  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.  Another,  Mr.  Curtiss,  has  had 
the  enviable  distinction  of  soaring  in 
company  with  Signor  Gabriele  dJ  An- 
nunzio,  the  great  Anglo-Italian  poet  and 
novelist.  Gabriele  is  thus  the  first  se- 
rious (very  serious)  man  of  letters  who 
has  been  up  in  an  aeroplane.     His  very 
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name  would  suggest  wings. 

From  the  artistic  and  psychological 
point  of  view  the  progress  of  aviation 
opens  up  many  fascinating  questions. 
Musicians  will  doubtless  have  new  diffi- 
culties and  new  faculties  to  take  into  ac- 
count. 

There  is  a  touch  of  quality  in 
sounds  which  are  heard  from  high 
overhead,  which  the  opera  of  the  future- 
will  doubtless  annex  to  its  sublime  uses. 

The  peculiar  sweetness  of  church  bells 
heard  from  below  would  suggest  that  a 
flying  troupe  of  hand-bell  ringers,  or 
violinists,  or  a  prima  donna  circling 
round  the  roof  of  the  playhouse  would 
be  a  fascinating  and  important  addition 
to  the  legitimate  effects  which  operatic 
music  has  at  its  command. 

In  this  connection  the  alarm-calls  of 
the  aeroplane  will  need  special  attention. 
There  is  a  peculiar  very  high  pitch 
which  belongs  to  such  high-flying  birds 
as  the  swift,  the  lark,  and  the  sea-hawk, 
which  our  aviators  would  do  well  to  aim 
at  imitating.  It  would  be  insufferable 
to  have  the  upper  air  polluted  with  such 


sounds  as  those  of  the  steam  whistle  or 
the  pneumatic  hooter :  it  is  possible  that 
the  shriil  whistle  of  the  sea-hawk,  the 
most  musical  and  unearthly  of  bird  calls, 
has  a  special  carrying  power  in  a  verti- 
cal direction.  It  seems  also  to  be  more 
easily  located  than  the  flute-note  of  the 
cuckoo,  or  the  guttural  "honk'"  of  the 
grey  goose. 

The  visual  organs  again  will  have  new 
fields  opened  to  them  by  the  practice  of 
aviation. 

(  )ne  has  only  to  study  nature  from 
some  great  perpendicular  height,  to  feel 
In  i\v  bewildered  and  non-plussed  our 
visual  powers  are  by  the  novel  aspect  of 
such  things  as  a  200-foot  pine  tree,  when 
seen  from  above. 

In  time  the  cultivation  of  bird's  eye 
vision  will  produce  a  greater  clarity  and 
comprehensiveness,  with  which  will  come 
a  new  artistic  sense,  which  will  enable 
us  at  last  to  find  elaborate  beauties  in 
those  aspects  of  nature  and  scenery, 
which,  from  want  of  habituation,  seem 
to  us  at  present  on  the  whole  chaotic 
and  unlovely. 


BAKING  POWDER 


PURE  FOOD 

INSURES 

GOOD 
HEALTH- 


MAGIC 
BAKING  POWDER 

INSURES 

PURE  FOOD. 
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If  your  grocer  does  not  handle  "Seal  Brand" 
Coffee,  it  is  worth  a  walk  to  the  next  town 
to  get  the  genuine 

CHASE  &  SANBORN'S 

••SEAL  BRAND"  COFFEE 

In  1  and  2  pound  tin  cans, 
— never  in  bulk. 
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Cities  will  have  to  provide  aviary  cen- 
tres, parks,  sandhills,  or  tarpaulin- 
covered  ponds,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  fly,  or  rather  of  those  who 
alight  from  flying". 

It  will  he  of  no  small  incidental  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  health  that  such 
reserves  will  have  to  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

We  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  every  well-ordered  city  will  have  a 
central  breathing-space  of  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred acres  devoted  to  this  purpose,  to  be 
known  as  the  Air  Garden,  or  Place  du 
Vol. 

Possibly  also  the  aeroplane  is  the  her- 
ald of  mightier  changes  yet.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  choice  spirits  will  not  push 
further  and  further,  higher  and  higher 
into  space.  Training  themselves,  accli- 
matising themselves,  sacrificing  at  first 
many  valuable  lives,  but  at  last  be- 
queathing to  their  posterity  discoveries 
greater  than  that  of  any  earthly  pole. 

With  all  the  faith  that  is  in  me  I  be- 
lieve   that    man    will    eventually    range 


familiarly  over  the  whole  solar  system : 
that  we  shall  in  the  course  of  centuries 
know,  and  be  able  to  gauge  the  residen- 
tial worth  of,  the  earth's  moon  and  all 
the  sun's  planets. 

And  the  mind  of  man  having  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  wider  environment 
will  not  rest  there,  but  age  by  age  he  will 
conquer  the  stars,  and  explore  the  Suns, 
Satellites  and  Planets  of  system  beyond 
system. 

Knowledge,  and  not  real  estate,  it  will 
be  that  the  men  of  those  days,  weaned 
from  land-ownership,  and  flags,  and 
throat-cutting,  and  clothes,  and  houses 
warmed  by  coal,  and  roofed  from  rain 
and   sun,   will  pursue. 

Knowledge,  and  not  Real  Estate,  they 
shall  see  "grow  from  more  to  more." 

Probably  also  their  converse  will  be 
without  the  convention  of  spoken  sounds, 
their  education  without  books,  and  their 
metaphysic  will  be  a  kind  of  cosmic  en- 
gineering in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  one  who  preceded  us,  leaving  the  door 
open,   into  the  All. 


Let's  Advertise  Canada 


By  T.  Johnson  Stewart 


SANE,  truthful  and  progressive  ad- 
vertising would  make  Canada  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
earth  by  the  year  i960.  In  fifty 
years  our  citizens  should  be  the  most 
virile  race  on  the  globe.  Before  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  has  waned 
this  wide  Dominion  should  tower  among 
the  nations  in  all  the  beauty  of  youthful 
strength,  without  exhibiting  one  iota  of 
the  pride  that  makes  vast  powers  ridi- 
culed or  feared. 

Greatness  will  be  thrust  on  Canada. 
There  is  no  escaping  our  destiny.  And  if 
judicious  advertising  can  make  impos- 
sible some  of  the  sores  that  afflict  the 
body  politic  of  our  Big  Brother  south 
of  the  49th  parallel,  then,  it  would  be 
well  to  call  the  genius  of  the  advertising 
profession  to  our  aid.  The  immense  and 
practically  untapped  resources  of  our 
country  demand  strong  and  fearless  men 
of  our  own  breed — if  possible,  and  a 
broad  and  enlightened  expenditure  of 
capital.  Of  the  two  the  strong  men  are 
the  more  necessary  for  the  simple  and 
conclusive  reason  that  all  wealth  is  the 
product  of  labour. 

Let's  advertise  in  other  lands  for  the 
men  and  women  we  want — the  people  we 
must  have.  The  voice  of  sagacious 
statesmanship  and  civilization  alike  calls 
for  men  and  women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  for  British  institutions  must  be  ex- 
tended and  preserved  at  all  hazards.  But 
let  ns  be  cosmopolitan  enough  to  wel- 
come every  physically  strong  man  and 
woman  of  the  white  race.  Whether  they 
are  educated  or  not  matters  little.  If 
they  crave  for  freedom — the  joys  of  liv- 
ing in  a  democratic  land,  let  physical 
strength  and  the  desire  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  Empire  suffice  our  immigra- 
tion officials.  And  let  us  tell  these  simple 
children  of  the  soil  in  the  plainest 
language  their  mother  tongues  afford  all 


about  the  free  grants  of  land  obtainable 
in  most  of  our  provinces,  without  one 
word  of  exaggeration  and  without  in- 
serting a  single  phrase  in  a  single  ad 
that  is  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 

The  search  for  desirable  citizens 
should  be  robbed  of  every  vestige  of 
mercenary  motives  on  the  part  of  im- 
migration agents.  Canada  is  big  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  tell  the  simple  truth 
about  the  opportunities  she  offers  with- 
out adding  a  single  dollar  to  the  cost  of 
the  worthy  immigrant's  ticket. 

Simple,  sane  and  judicious  advertis- 
ing would  create  a  respect  for  Canada 
among  the  strong  and  clean-living  peas- 
antry of  Europe  that  a  year's  residence 
would  kindle  into  the  love  of  country. 
The  men  and  women  we  want  are  not 
afraid  of  work.  They  know  something 
about  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
frost  and  snows  of  winter  do  not  appeal 
them  nor  the  heats  of  summer  days.  But 
it  should  be  clearly  explained  to  intend- 
ing immigrants  that  the  test  of  the  ther- 
mometer gives  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  prevailing  climatic  conditions  in 
this  country.  It  is  easier  to  work  in 
Canada  when  the  thermometer  registers 
90  degrees  in  the  shade  than  it  is  to 
work  in  any  European  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Spain,  when  the  mercury 
touches  80  degrees.  The  plain  facts  re- 
garding our  climate  and  its  effects  on 
vegetable  and  animal  life  should  be  clear- 
ly stated. 

Let  us  tell  the  strugglers  in  Europe 
that  if  our  vast  areas  of  wheat  lands,  ex- 
tending from  Superior  to  very  near  the 
Rockies,  were  under  cultivation,  that  we 
could  feed  the  world.  Let  us  advertise 
that  the  Canadian  Government  operates 
farms  on  scientific  principles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  farmers  and  let  us  do 
that  very  thing.  Intensive  farming 
amounts  to  a  national  crime.     Is  it  not 
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The  Little  Friend  To  All  Mankind 


BUY  a   Gillette   Safety   Razor, 
New    Pocket    Edition,   and 
put  it  on  your  dressing  table. 

Some  morning,  you  will  shave  with  it — then  the  "Gillette" 
will  be  as  much  of  a  hobby  with  you  as  it  is  with  thousands  of  other 
men,  the  world  over. 

Have  you  never  wished  for  one — say  on  a  Sunday  morning 
— or  in  a  hundred  emergencies  when  you  knew  you  were  not  shaved 
but  should  be  ? 

It  is  not  something  you  have  to  learn — you  just  do  it. 

The  pocket  case  is  heavily  plated  in  gold,  silver  or  gun  metal — plain 
polished  or  richly  figured.  Handle  and  blade  box  either  triple  silver  plated 
or  14K  gold  plated.     Prices  $5  to  $7.50. 

Stores  handling  Gillette  Safety  Razors  display  Gillette  signs  in  their 
windows  and  on  their  counters. 

THE  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 
Office  and  Factory,  63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 
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Are  You  Planning  a  Trip — 

Or  Returning  from  One  ? 

May  We  Give  You  a  Tip 

To  Outwit  Wind  and  Sun? 

Try 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap : 

Tis  a  Dainty-Eificient-Toilet  Expedient : 
Recommended  for  Chaps  and  Tan. 


possible  for  a  government  that  considers 
it  wise  to  invest  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  a  railroad — is  it  not  possible  for 
that  government  to  operate  college  farms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation?  The 
scheme  is  practicable.  It  might  be  elabor- 
ated up  to  the  point  where  the  proceeds 
of  the  immigrant's  labour  on  the  govern- 
ment farm  would  buy  his  own  farm — 
start  him  farming  along  successful  and 
scientific  lines.  It  is  not  enough  to  see 
the  inevitable  evils  which  are  bound  to 
result  from  intensive  farming.  We  must 
make  them  impossible. 

Canada  wants  men  for  the  soil  first  of 
all.  Coal,  iron,  silver  and  gold  can  be 
extracted  from  our  mining  regions  later 
on.  The  cultivated  farm  is  our  only 
source  of  permanent  wealth.  Our  ad- 
vertising commissioner  must  interest  far- 
mers and  farm  labourers  in  our  country. 
I  Ince  we're  growing  all  the  wheat  and 
fruit  and  raising  all  the  cattle  we  may 
turn  aside  for  relaxation  and  rip  pre- 
cious  metals  and  jewels  from  the  bosom 
of  our  i  >ld  mother. 


Common  sense  advertising  abroad  will 
develop  this  half  continent  quicker  than 
dreamy  statesmen  suppose.  Breeding 
Marathon  runners  is  not  just  the  kind 
of  world  publicity  we  want.  Let  us  go 
after  the  men  we  require  and  tell  them 
in  the  simplest  language  possible  the  op- 
portunities our  country  offers  to  all 
strugglers. 

There's  another  thing  advertising 
would  do  for  us.  It  would  make  Ca- 
nada's rugged  beauty  spots  the  summer 
resorts  of  the  world.  Enthusiastic  and 
sane  advertising  will  some  day  build  a 
great  white  city  and  playground  on  the 
southern  shore  of  James  Bay.  Ameri- 
can tourists  will  prefer  the  cool  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  to  voyaging  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  health-seeking  and  vaca- 
tion-loving Europeans  will  spend  a 
month  in  this  northern  city — get  the 
habit  and  declare  it  good. 

Live  advertising  on  the  part  of  our  big 
transportation  companies  would  turn  the 
tide  of  tourists  northward  from  the 
States  and  westward  from  Europe.    Ca- 
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nada  might  be  justly  advertised  as  the 
world's  best  summer  resort,  but  what 
doth  the  foreigner  know  of  the  wild 
grandeur  of  our  land,  or  the  invigorat- 
ing qualities  of  our  climate  ? 


BULBS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


Everyone  appreciates  the  beauty  of 
flowering  bulbs  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
but  so  many  fail  to  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture in  time.  It  is  very  easy  to  have 
the  house  full  of  bloom  throughout  the 
dull  season,  and  every  lover  of  flowers 
should   appreciate  this   fact.      Particular 


attention  is  drawn  to  this  matter  in  the 
advertising  of  M.  J.  Henry,  the  Van- 
couver seedman.  Detailed  information 
about  the  culture  of  bulbs  can  also  be 
obtained  from  this  source.  The  matter 
of  fruit  trees  also  claims  attention,  not 
merely  at  the  actual  planting  season,  but 
at  all  seasons,  with  those  whose  policy 
is  to  have  only  the  best.  Those  who 
purpose  planting  should  remember  that 
this  nursery  is  located  in  British  Colum- 
bia, that  the  culture  is  conducted  with 
reference  to  local  conditions,  and  that 
naturally  the  stock  must  be  well  adapted 
to  those  conditions  which  prevail  in  your 
orchard. 
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Building  a  Seaport 

By  Richard  Western 


IN  this  wonderful  western  country  of 
North  America  with  its  vigorous 
railroad  extensions  the  birth  of  a 
new  inland  town  is  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence ;  and  when  once  the 
trend  of  immigration  is  started  in  the 
direction  of  a  new  town,  its  future  to 
a  certain  extent  is  assured.  The  re- 
sources of  the  whole  country  are  so 
manifold  that,  given  transportation,  there 
is  always  sufficient  material  in  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  pursuits  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  and  development  of 
the  community. 


The  creation  of  a  new  seaport,  how- 
ever, is  rare  and  something  that  de- 
pends upon  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  could  not,  of  course,  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Good  anchorage 
and  easy  approach  from  the  ocean  side 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  seaport 
there  must  be  easy  grades  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast.  A  deep  harbor  with- 
out railroad  transportation  to  it  would 
not  progress  very  rapidly  but  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  with  a  lack  of  local  resources, 
for  a  seaport  to  become  of  great  import- 
ance from  the  forwarding  and  tranship- 
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ping  business  alone,  but  when  backed  by 
a  rich  agricultural  area,  extensive  tim- 
ber and  mining  localities,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  size  and  importance  to  which 
it  may  grow. 

We  are  now  entering  a  period  of  tre- 
menlous  development  in  British  Col- 
umbia, and  the  sea-board  will  be  the 
scene  of  increasing  activity. 

Wherever  railroads  can  reach  the  coast 
and  fin  1  deep  water  there  will  be  found 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  metropolis  of 
British  Columbia.  Recent  operations 
have  opened  up  great  future  possibilities 
on  Howe  Sound. 

A  new  seaport  is  now  in  the  making 
it  is  "Newport,"  and  the  last  in  Western 
Canada  to  receive  attention.  This  place 
is  tVe  terminus  of  the  Howe  Sound 
Pemberton  Valley  and  Northern  Rail- 
way which  is  now  building  through  to 
Lillooet,  tapping  an  area  of  timber  and 
agricultural  iand  that  is  the  richest  in 
the  Province.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
timber  properties  adjacent  to  the  route 
of  this  railroad  contains  between  seven 
and  eight  billion  feet  of  the  finest  varie- 


ties, while  the  copper  and  gold  deposits 
will  contribute  bountifully  to  the  fur- 
ther industrial  welfare  of  Newport. 

There  is  more  water  power  going  to 
waste  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport  than 
would  supply  all  the  cities  of  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  very  iittle  time  when  manu- 
facturing interests  will  avail  itself  of  the 
cheap  power  that  can  be  developed  in  the 
hills  at  the  head  of  Howe  Sound.  Capi- 
tal and  enterprise  has  started  out  to  use 
the  gifts  of  nature  in  the  building  of  a 
new  seaport,  the  location  is  ideal,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  agreeable  and  the  op- 
portunities  for   success   limitless. 

There  is  room  for  many  such  places 
in  British  Columbia  but  nature  though 
lavish  with  so  many  of  her  gifts  has 
been  very  sparing  in  localities  for  har- 
bour cities,  therefore  what  she  has  given 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  the  most  of 
and  Newport  will  in  due  time  take  her 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  maritime  and 
commercial  importance.  She  has  started 
and  will  gain  momentum  that  cannot 
be  impeded. 


FRUIT  PRESERVES 

JAMS    AND    JELLIES 


Made  of  sound,  solid,  fresh  fruit  and  best 
granulated  sugar  —  guaranteed  nothing  else. 
Proven  by  Government  analysis;  see  Bulletin 
No.  119,  Department  Inland  Revenue. 

TOMATO  CATSUP  of  whole,  sound  tomatoes. 
To  get  these,  buy  only  those  with  trade  mark 
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E.  D.  S." 


in. i'l the  farm  where  the    fruit    is    grown.      The    same    farm    where    the 

celebrated  Nursery  Stuck  is  grown  that  decorates  so  many  homes  in  Canada. 


E.  D.  SMITH'S  FRUIT  FARMS 


WINONA,  ONTARIO 
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It's  Coming  Christmas ! 


^ 


Better  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  prepare  for  the 
gift-making  season.  We  believe  we  can  be  of  tangible 
service  to  you.  Drop  us  a  postcard  and  we  will  send  you 
our  latest  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue.  Within  its 
pages  are  hundreds  of  timely  suggestions  of  useful  and 
ornamental  presents  suitable  for  the  home.    Write  today. 


Calgary  Furniture  Store,  Limited 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Furniture  House  in  the  West 
F.  F.  HIGGS,  Manager 


P.O.  Box  60 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE — My  comfortable  25-foot,  5  horse-power 
Gasoline  Launch.  The  boat  is  strongly  built,  has  Palmer  single 
cylinder  four-cycle  engine  and  is  fully  equipped  with  search  and  side 
lights,  canopy  top,  reversible  leatherette  cushions,  etc.  This  craft  is  suitable 
for  cruising  or  pleasure.  Can  be  inspected  at  Le  Page's  wharf,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  where  it  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  put  in  first  class  running 
order.    For  price,  write — 


A.  W.  JOHNSON 


No.  9  The  Marlborough 


Calgary,  Alta. 
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B.  C.  DETECTIVE  SERVICE 

Operatives  for  every  class  of 

Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigations. 

R    S.    BARON,    Supt. 

Head    Office:    207    and   208    Crown    Bid?., 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
"Bloodhounds  h'i]>t." 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  5hrubs,  Bulbs  and 

Flowering  Plants 
Write  for  1909  <  ;italogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


MARKS 


PATENTS 

AND    TRADE 
Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,   Vancouver,   B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 
Sand  two  So.  stamps,  post- 
al*, for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  aad  Suburban 
Homes,"  full  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  and  practi- 
cal information  for  home 
builders. 
E.  8TANUY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  MILLINERY 

2234  Westminster   Road, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

THE  $5 
HAT  SHOP 

Special  Designs  in  Modish  Styles. 
MRS.    M.    SINCLAIR,    Proprietress. 


TO    WHOM    IT    MAY    CONCERN: 


This  is  to  certify  that  on  August  15th 
I  lost  a  horse  that  was  insured  with  the 
British  American  Live  Stock  Association, 
Limited,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  that  I 
have  this  date  received  their  cheque  in 
full    for    my   claim. 

Yours    very    truly, 


(Signed) 


H.   S.   COTTERILL. 


Dated    at    Glendale,    Sask.,    this    13th 
day   of   Si  pt<  mber,   1909. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


Most  complete  factory  west  of 
Toronto.  Mail  orders  filled  same 
day  as  received.  Notary  and 
Corporate      Seals,      Stencils,      etc. 

A.  G.  BAGLEY  &  SONS 

351 1 2   Homer  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Bagley  Makes  Good  Rubber  Stamps 


John  Kendall      Auther  V.  Kenah 

f.c.a.  A.C.A. 

Eli  Moorhouse,  f.c.a..  c.p.a. 


Kendall,  Sewell  &  Co* 

Chartered  c/lccountants 
and  (Auditors 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

AND    AT 

New)  York,  N.  Y.      London,  Eng. 
Seattle,  Wash.        Victoria,  B.C. 


T«ib  Vancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 

Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.  (Eng.)  CERT. 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


\\/E  are  fully  equipped  for  big 
business,  and  solicit  orders 
for  fresh  meats  from  Contractors, 
Logging  Camps,  Mills  and  Retail 
Butchers. 

Vancouver=Prince  Rupert 
Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Oflice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  : 

sfreel.wr"11^      Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Trees  that  Will  Grow 

— that  will  not  only  grow,  but  that 
will  grow  better  than  others,  that  will 
be  more  hardy,  more  prolific,  more 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  kind  of  trees 
and  the  only  kind  that  our  nursery 
distributes.  They  are  grown  under 
the  exact  conditions  that  are  met  by 
the  fruit  growers  of  British  Colum- 
bia. And  further,  they  are  grown  in 
the  only  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent not  infested  with  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Bee  Supplies.  Spraying  Machinery,  "Iron  Age" 
and"Pianet  Jr."  Garden  Implements. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd., Vancouver 


REMARKABLE 

RESULTS 

Some  of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  1908  were  as  follows: 

Applications   received ....  $10,01 1,253.00 

Insurances  issued    8,690,944.00 

Net  Premium  Income...  2,119,583.57 

Total  Income   2,577,890.18 

Payments  to  beneficiaries 

and   policyholders 963,047.22 

Addition  to  Reserve  for 
protection  of  policy- 
holders     1,170,882.00 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis  -  District  Mgr. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham  -  -  -  Cashier 
Molson's  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN    EDITION 


THE  FAMOUS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 


The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing- 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Leather.  The  best  Bncyclopedia 
ever   published. 


Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 


While  they  last 
PRICE     -    - 


$25.00 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co* 

Limited  Liability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


The  Service  You  Get 

under  our  mail  order  system  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  This  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Perfectly  satisfactory 
to  you  means  that  the  supplies  must 
be  superior, — that  your  orders  must 
be  carefully  and  accurately  filled, 
and  that  they  must  be  promptly 
forwarded. 

It  is  by  meeting  these  require- 
ments absolutely  that  our  mail  order 
business  has  grown  to  its  present  size, 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  Write 
for  anything  you  should  get  at  a  drug 
store. 


LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON 

Cor.  Georgia  and  Granville  Streets 
and  2419  Westminster  Avenue 

VANCOUVER  -  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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WE  ARE  SOLE 

UNION 

THE            BEST 

AGENTS 

MARINE 

ON           THE 

ENGINE 

CONTINENT 

HINTON 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

ELECTRIC 

CO.,   LTD. 

VICTORIA,   B.C. 

SAY,  DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  you  can  get  an  Easthope  engine    made    in    Vancouver    and 
fully  guaranteed  for  less  than  you  pay  for  an  imported  engine? 

Our  engines  are  built  for  service  and  will  stand  up   to   any 
amount  of  the  hardest  kind. 

We  build    engines    from    3  to    60    H.P.        3    H.P.,    $115.00, 
5  H.P.  $185.00,  8  H.P.  $250.00,  complete  with  accessories. 

EASTHOPE  BROS. 

Manufacturers    of    Marine    Gasoline    Engines.  Builders    Complete   Launches. 
Office   and   Factory:    1705    GEORGIA    STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


m 
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Double   Cylinder. 


ADAMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or   come   and   see   what   we    offer   you. 

Best  Engine.  Best  Prices. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.    Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


COPYRIGHT 


The  First  Consideration 

OF  A  SPORTSMAN   IS  A   GOOD 

Gun  and  Ammunition 


The    New    Stevens    Repeating    Hammerless 
Shotgun  at  $28.00  is  incomparable.     The  Rem- 
ington    Repeating     Hammerless     Shotgun     is 
without    doubt    the    finest    repeating    gun    ever 
sold,    the    solid   breach    of   the   gun    making   it 
proof    against    rain;     price    $29.00.      We    have 
them   both,   as   well   as   everything  in   hammer 
and     hammerless,     single     and     double     barrel 
shotguns.      When    choosing    a    rifle    for    your 
Deer  Hunt  don't  forget  to  send  to  us  for  a  catalog  of  the  Ross  Rifle.     This  wonderful 
weapon   is   the   most   accurate,   quickest   loaded,   lightest,   best  balanced   of   any   rifle 
ever  turned  out;    price  $25.00. 

U.  M.  C.  Shotgun  Shells  are  the  acme  of  perfection  in  Game  Loads,  for  which 
we  are  retail  agents  for  Vancouver,  also  everything  in  English  shells,  including 
Cogswell  &  Harrison's,  which  are  our  leaders,  Cube  Schultz,  Kynoch  &  Eleys,  in 
every  gauge,  ranging  in  price  from  $2.60  per  100  up. 

J.  A.  FLETT,  Ltd.,  111  Hastiest,  west,  VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Not  simply  a 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  a  stimulant,  but  just  the  purest, 
mos  inspiriting,  and  most  health-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and   Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another    at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 

dSML 
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Agents —  Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  <a  Co.,  ^r^st"^  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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SCHOOLSampCOLLE 


?:v«  ■■•••■■■.-'••-' "       ^c:  :-...■.'. 


ST.  ANN'S  ACADEMY 


406    Dunsmuir    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Boarding  and  day  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  offering  suit- 
able accommodations,  modern  sanitary 
equipments.  Discipline  mild,  but  firm, 
uniting  a  careful  training  of  manners 
and  character,  with  the  best  intellectual 
and  physical  training. 

Curriculum  —  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Academic  grades,  together  with 
Music  and  Art  Studies.  A  complete  and 
practical  Commercial  Course  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scriven,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 


Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,   Domestic   Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 


Artists'  Materials 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Rowney  &  Co.'s  and  Wind- 
sor &  Newton's  famous 
paints.  Also  brushes,  and 
all  materials  used  by  stud- 
ents, artists,  etc.  Mail  or- 
ders are  filled  same  day  as 
received. 

Cockburn's  Art  Gallery 


665  Granville  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(LIMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12    and   14   Pembroke   St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 
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Investments^Securities 

c/j  Lands,Bonds,Stocks,Etc.c\o 


money  JOHN  J.  BANFIELD  est  o 


TO 
LCHN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IN 

1891 


Investments 
Guaranteed 

Canadian  Financiers  Limited 

Authorized  Capital    -    -    $2,000,000 

Executors,  Trustees,  Administrators 

Receivers,  Assignees,  Guardians 

'P.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr.            c4.  F.  cArnold,  Sec. 

Head  Office: 
632  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Estates 
cManaged 

LOEIWEIN     8c     HARVEY 

BROKERS 

REAL      ESTATE:,     INSURANCE      AMD      LOANS 

MO     HASTINGS     ST.    WEST  VANCOUVER,      B.C. 


Main  Office 


450  Gra  ville 

Street 
VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL   ESTATE   BROKER 

Agent  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


Subdivision  Acreage  Adjacent  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Is  our  specialty.  Clients  have  made  money  in  each  of  our  subdivision  promotions 
and  we  would  like  to  interest  the  outside  investors  desirous  of  making  quick  money. 
Write  for  plans  and  literature. 

C.   R.  T0WNLEY    Suite  8|  Bank  of  B,Ni  A-  Building> Vancouver,  b,c.    A^    |yji    KEEFER 


STOCKS 

AND    BONDS 

MEMBER  SPOKANE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

VICTOR 

A. 

G. 

ELIOT 

OFFICIAL 

BROKER, 

GLACIER  CREEK  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

1203  GOVERNMENT  STREET 

VICTORIA, 

B 

C. 
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LANDS 

Fruit- 
Growing 

Farming     \ 
Poultry     V  «\ 
Business       1;-=        J 

->  c    •     to  you 

Professions  \<^— 

1/iManuf  actures  > 

Timber 

Mining 

Railroads 
Booklet 


Write/or] 


Navigation 


0/ View*  and   rFisheries^ 
Authentic  In/ormation  New  S 

j     Tour  questions  carefully  answered     ML.    TVvWTlS 
1  Vancouver  Island  Devel'm't  League  j 
1  Boom  A  42,  Law  Ch.  Bldg. .Victoria,  B.C. 


A  Small 
Investment  Now 


in  Vancouver   suburban  pro- 
perty will  very  quickly 

Double  in  Value 

We  are  offering  lots  60  by 
130,  only  20  minutes  by  tram 
from  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  $550,  on  very  easy  terms. 
Write  for  particulars. 


Lembke  &,  Gill 

Real  Estate  and 
General  Brokers 

439  Richards  St,, Vancouver 


E.  H.  Heaps,  President. 


R.  P.  McLennan,  Vice-President. 
C.  E.  Berg,  Manager. 


Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head  Office: 
541  Hastings  Street.  W 


VANCOUVER,  CANADA 

Reliable  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


RESTAURANTS. 

The  Granville  Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for 
$4.50.  Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special 
breakfast,  15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  Trays 
sent  out.  762  Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera 
House,   Vancouver,   B.C.     W.  F.  Winters. 


BRITISH   COLUMBIA  TIMBER 

We  are  exclusive  dealers  in  British  Columbia 
Timber  Lands.  No  better  time  to  buy  than 
now,  for  investment  or  immediate  logging. 
Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407   Hastings   St.,   Vancouver,  B.C. 


OLD  BOOKS. 

WANTED  TO  BUT,  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOKS. 

Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782  Gran- 
ville St.,  Vancouver. 


AWNINGS. 

For  Yacht  or  House;  Hammocks,  Cushions, 
Deck  Chairs,  etc.  Langridge  &  Co.,  1039 
Granville  St.     Phone  B1460. 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C.      j| 
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|  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

1  FRUIT  FARMS 

1  in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 

I 
I 

K  I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and           W 

♦.♦ 

$»  in    fruit.      Write    for    illustrated    literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 

i£  request.                                                                                                                                              § 


p 
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S.  M.  BRYDGES, 
K  Imperial  Bank  Block, 

$  Nelson,  B.  C, 

^  Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES,  g 

Effingham  House,  jK 
Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C,  England.  & 


I  i 


TZound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho! 

NOW    READY   FOR    DELIVERY 

Vols.  L,  II.  f  III  and  IK 


Price  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75.       Order  through  your  stationer,  or  write 

Westward  Ho!  'Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  'B.C. 
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Mining 
Stocks 


We  are  active  dealers  in  Portland 
Canal  Mining  Shares  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  information  of  any 
of  the  numerous  companies  now 
operating  in  the  district,  or  execute 
orders  on  the  Exchange. 


WAGHORN,  GWYNNE  &  CO. 

Members  Vancouver  Stock 
Exchange 

VANCOUVER    •    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Stock  Exchange 


OFFICERS   AND   MEMBERS,   1909 

H.    J.    Thorne President 

John     Kendall     Vice-President 

R.   B.   Ellis    Hon.   Treasurer 

J.    S.    Rankin    Hon.    Secretary 

514   Pender   Street. 

EXECUTIVE 

C.     D.     Rand  H.     M.     Daly 

A.    von    Avensleben 
MEMBERS 

W.   R.   Arnold,    328   Hastings   Street 

A.    E.    Austin,    328    Granville    Street 

A.    v.    Alvensleben,    500    Hastings    Street 

G.  T.  J.  Bevan,   513  Pender  Street 

H.    M.    Daly,    Crown    Buildings,    Pender 

Street. 
R.   B.   Ellis,   417   Hastings   Street 
J.  Kendall,  Crowe  &  Wilson  Block 
C.    J.    Loewen,    310   Hastings   Street 
E.    W.    MacLean,    501    Pender    Street 
J.    D.    Mather,    Canadian    Bank    of    Com- 
merce   Building 
G.    A.    Melville,    319    Pender   Street 

C.  D.   Rand,    450   Granville   Street 

J.  A.   Kenning,   710   Hastings   Street 

J.    S.    Rankin,    514    Pender    Street 

R.    W.    Riddell,    Victoria 

H.     J.    Thorne,     Imperial    Block    Pender 

Street 
J.   R.  Waghorn,   519  Granville  Street 

D.  G.  Williams,   508  Hastings   Street 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF"    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUTS 
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THIS     BEAUTIFUL     HOME 


FOR     SALE— SITUATE  AT  1041  COLLINSON  ST. 
VICTORIA,    B.C. 


Here  is  an  opportunity 


To  buy  a  choice  residential  property, 
consisting  of  one  acre,  planted  to  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  with  large  lawn 
and  plenty  of  flowers. 

The  house  has  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, including  hot  water  heating 
plant,  and  contains  seven  large,  well- 
planned  rooms. 

As  the  business  arrangements  of 
the  owner  necessitate  his  removal  to 
Vancouver,  this  property  can  be  se- 
cured on  reasonable  terms.  For  price 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  owner, 

charles  McMillan 

Suite  3,  536  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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SKOTED  FOR  PURITY  AND 

QUALITY 


KING 
GEORGE  IV. 


SCOTCH    WHISKEY 


THERE'S  AN  AMAZING  DEMAND 
FOR  THIS  CELEBRATED  ARTICLE 
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North  Coast  Land 
Company,  Lirr>ited 


If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  good  agricultural  or  fruit  lands 
located  in  British  Columbia,  write  or  call  on  us. 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  business  and  residence  lots  in  the 
town  of 

TELKWA 

The    Commercial  Centre    of  the   ^Butktey  Galley 


This  town  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bulkley 
Valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bulkwa  and  Telkwa  Rivers,  and 
on  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  now  the  distributing  point  for  the  Bulkley  and  Telkwa 
Valleys  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  Northern  British  Columbia.  There  is  already  a  good  hotel, 
telegraph  office  and  other  business  houses,  but  there  are  still 
great  openings  for  all  lines  of  business. 

To  those  desiring  to  purchase  property  in  Telkwa  with  the 
intention  of  entering  business  and  living  there,  special  induce- 
ment- will  be  offered. 


North  Coast  Land  Company 

LIMITED 

Winch  Building,   Vancouver,  B.C. 
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YOU  WILL  MISS  A  LOT  OF  GOOD  THINGS  IF  YOUR 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

IS  NOT  EQUIPPED  TO  PLAY 

AMBEROL  RECORDS 


All  Edison  Phonographs  made  since 
the  invention  of  Amberol  Records  are 
equipped  to  play  both  the  Standard  or 
two-minute  and  the  Amberol  or  four- 
minute  Records. 

All  Phonographs  made  before  this 
time  play  only  Standard  Records,  un- 
less they  have  been  equipped  with 
the  Amberol  attachment. 

This  attachment  can  be  put  on  any 
Edison  Phonograph  by  your  dealer  or 
by  yourself,  making  available  an  al- 
ready large  list  of  four-minute  selec- 
tions. 

For  a  small  sum — $5.00  or  $7.50, 
according  to  the  style  of  your  machine 
— you  practically  get  an  entirely  new 
Phonograph  out  of  your  old  one,  one 
that  is  able  to  play  the  world's  best 
music,  reproduced  on  the  longest 
Records  ever  made  and  the  most  per- 
fect  playing    Records. 


While  the  Standard  list  has  the  best 
selections  that  can  be  given  in  two 
minutes,  there  are  many  pieces  of 
music  that  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
this  time  at  all,  and  are  only  available 
for  the  longer  Amberol  Records. 

Your  present  Phonograph  will  give 
you  three  times  as  much  pleasure  as 
it  does  now  if  you  will  arrange  for 
the  Amberol  attachment — three  times 
as  much,  because  an  Amberol  Record 
is  twice  as  long  and  more  than  twice 
as  good  as  a  Standard  Record. 

See  your  dealer  about  it  to-day. 

If  you  have  never  heard  Amberol 
Records,  hear  them  played  upon  an 
Edison  Phonograph  with  the  Amberol 
attachment  at  the  dealer's. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  list  of  Am- 
berol Records,  and  see  what  wonder- 
ful pieces  of  music  you  are  now  losing 
for  lack  of  a  simple  attachment. 


Edison  Phonographs  are  the    same    price    everywhere    in 
Canada   $16.25  to  $162.50 

Edison  Standard  Records   40c 

Edison  Amberol  Records    65c 

Edison   Grand   Opera   Records   85c 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  101  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J,,  U.S.A. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  Mining 
Investments  in  British  Colum- 
bia, send  One  Dollar  for  a 
year's  subscription  to 

The  "B.C. 
cMining  Exchange 

...and 

Investor  s  Guide 


The  November  issue  will  con- 
tain the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment's report  on  the 

Portland  Canal  Camp 


The  B.  C.  cMining  Exchange 
'Vancouver,  B.C. 


Diamonds 


DIAMONDS  are  a  better  and  safer  investment  than  real  estate, 
insurance  or  stocks. 

DIAMONDS  have  advanced  in  value  10  and  20  per  cent, 
annually  in  recent  years  and  the  scarcity  of  the  better  grades 
indicate  a  still  further  increase. 

OUR  STEEL  BLUE  WHITE  WESSELTONS  ARE  THE 
GEMS  TO  BUY.  They  are  the  richest,  rarest,  the  mines  supply; 
their  brilliancy,  their  perfection  of  cutting  and  colour,  allow  of 
their  being  instantly  converted  into  cash  at  any  moment. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  AND  INTEGRITY  have  given 
us  the  position  as  leaders  in  the  Jewelry  world  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  our  supremacy  is  recognized  by  experts  in  the  Diamond 
and  Jewelry  Trade,  and  by  those  who  desire  to  purchase  the  best. 


Remember  This  Fact 


We  show  more  first  quality  diamonds  than  any  firm  in  Canada 
-nor  do  we  buy  an  imperfect  stone.     Further,  our  prices  are  right. 


McMillan 

THE     DIAMOND     SPECIALIST 

Cor.  Hastings  and  Homer  Sts.  vANCOU  VERt      B.C« 
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Turkish  Cigarettes 


Plair)  Tips 


15c  Per  Box 


DECEMBER 


i  9o  9 


AGNES  DEAN  CAMERON^ 

and  maw  Splendid  Christmas  Stories 


xrid5 


dND..„. 


PIRK5 


Make  these  two  words  synonymous  in  your  mind  fcr 
this  store,  which  stands  for  perfect  service  for  out-of- 
town  customers  all  the  year  round,  comes  nearest  to  its 
ideal  just  at  Christmas  time  when  the  strain  is  greatest. 

And  this  service — perfect  service — is  yours  for  the 
asking.     No  matter  where  you  live,  a  watch — a  diamond 


— the  smallest  trinket  or  the  most  expensive  article  of 
personal  adornment,  can  be  purchased  with  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  without  leaving  your  own  fireside. 

Visit  the  store  if  possible,  but  if  you  can't,  why  not 
shop  by  mail?     Send  for  our  Xmas  Catalogue. 


HENRY   BIRKS  &  SONS  LIMITED 


DIAMOND    MERCHANTS 


GEO.  E.  TROREY,  Man.  Director 


VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Oil  Co. 

OF  B.C.,  LIMITED 

Owns  740  acres  of  Oil  Land  in  Coal- 
inga4  Midway  and  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia. It  is  boring  for  Oil  now.  Big 
wells  surround  the  Company's  prop- 
erty on  all  sides — some  wells  as  big 
as  Three  Thousand  Barrels  a  Day- 
representing  a  cash  equivalent  of 
$7,500. 
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Oil  is  the  biggest  money-maker  of 
the  age.  Poor  people  are  getting  rich 
in  it — the  rich  are  getting  richer. 

SHARES 

25  CENTS 

For  A  Little  While 


Head  Office:    413  Hastings  Street 
Victoria  Office:     Colonist  Building 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
ANDREW  GRAY,  Vice=President 
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THIS     BEAUTIFUX     HOME     FOB     SALE— SITUATE  AT  1041  COI.LINSON  ST. 

VICTORIA,    B.C. 


Here  is  an  opportunity 


To  buy  a  choice  residential  property, 
consisting  of  one  acre,  planted  to  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  with  large  lawn 
and  plenty  of  flowers. 

The  house  has  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, including  hot  water  heating 
plant,  and  contains  seven  large,  well- 
planned  rooms. 

As  the  business  arrangements  of 
the  owner  necessitate  his  removal  to 
Vancouver,  this  property  can  be  se- 
cured on  reasonable  terms.  For  price 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  owner, 

charles  McMillan 

Suite  3,  536  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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I       ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT 


Then  travel  on  the 


"RUPERT  CITY" 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  steamer  on  the  Northern  British  Columbia  run. 
Leaves  Vancouver  every  Monday  for  Prince  Rupert,  Port  Essington,  etc..  Write 
or  wire  reservations. 

MACKENZIE  BROS.,  Limited 

-VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


330    SEYMOUR    STREET  .... 
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When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any- 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  E. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUTS 
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Railroad  Building  and  Industrial  Development 


Will  make  Newport,  *B.  C. ,  the  neTb  seaport  on  Howe  Sound, 
an  important  commercial  centre. 

To- day  is  the  opportunity  for  the  man  of 
limited  means  to  buy  business  property  in 
cfcfewjport  for  the  same  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  purchase  suburban  residential  pro- 
perty around  other  cities. 

A  business  block  site  at  SNe^wport  for  $400 1 

Why  not  get  one  ? 

If  interested,  write  for  Booklet  '  '<A'  * 

—  It  is  free. 


"  The  time 
to  make  money 
is  o^t  tbe 
beginning 
of  things" 


'British  American  Trust  Co. ,  Ltd. 

LAND  AGENTS 

431  Seymour  Street     -  -     'Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Reasons  Why 

You  Should  Buy  Stock  in  the 

Western  Soap  Company,  Ltd. 
BECAUSE 


1.  It  is  a  local  industry.  7.  We     will    not    sell     more    than    3,000 

~  ,   .  c  shares  to  any  one  person,  so  that  the 

2.  Everyone  uses  and  has  to  use  Soap.  .  '  ,       .  , 

small  investor  is  protected  to  the  iul- 

3.  Already  there  is  over  one  million  dol-  lest  extent, 
lars'  worth  of  soap  sold  in  B.  C.  every 

year.  8.  This    being    the    parent    company    the 

4.  Every  additional  person  who  comes  present  subscribers  will  have  the  first 
into  the  country  increases  the  demand,  opportunity  of  increasing  their  hold- 
the  sales,  and  the  profits.  in*p  in  the  event  of  any  further  issues 

being  made   for  the    purpose   of   pro- 

5.  Every  year  you  get  a  dividend-a  cash  mQting  subsidiary  companies. 
return  upon  the  money  invested. 

6.  LIGHTHOUSE  SOAP  is  made  by  a  9.  Although  we  have  recently  doubled 
process  which  enables  the  COMPANY  the  capacity  of  our  factory,  we  are  still 
to  manufacture  a  superior  Soap  at  a  unable  to  supply  half  the  demand  fol- 
lower cost  than  its  competitors.  LIGHTHOUSE  SOAP. 

WE  CAN  SHOW  YOU 

1.  A  most  conservative  annual  return  of  ERN  SOAP  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
25  per  cent,  on  your  investment.                       w;n   increase  the   value   of  your   stock 

2.  Where  your  interest  in  the  exclusive  several  hundred  per  cent,  in  a  few 
manufacturing  process  of  the  WEST-           years. 

We  are  offering  to  the  Public  One  Hundred  Thous= 
and  Shares  at  One  Dollar  Each  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  factory. 

It  is  seldom  you  get  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
Stock  in  a  Soap  Company.  The  reason  is  that  the 
profits  are  large.      Embrace  the  opportunity. 


Western  Soap  Co.,  Limited  —  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 

The  Beverage 
that    Benefits. 

The  purest  spirit  distilled  for  human 
consumption.  Admirable  as  a  Pick- 
me-up,  tonic,  or  digestive. 

As  a  beverage  it  combines  happily 
with  aerated  water'  And , in  addition, 
WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS  has  well- 
known  medicinal  virtues  notably  in 
the  case  of  delicate  women. 


Agents—  Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

Collcott  O.  Co.,  ^Sstrfefc  Vancouver,  B.C. 


I 
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WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER,  MILLS,  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

P.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


as  55 


|  BRITISH  COLUMBIA                 j 

I  FRUIT  FARMS     I 

i  1 

i  i 

1  in  the  Glorious  Kootenay.                   I 

1  i 

♦•J  I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and            ^ 

g  in    fruit.      Write    for    illustrated    literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 

2fc  reniiest\                                                                                                                                                                                   ♦• 


&  request 

I 

I  S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

55  Imperial  Bank  Block, 

&  Nelson,  B.  C, 

h  Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES,  § 

Effingham  House,  ^ 
Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England.  8 


'Bound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho! 

NOW    READY   FOR    "DELIVERY 

Vols.  L,  II. ,  III  and  IV. 


Pi-ice  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75.       Order  through  your  stationer,  or  write 

Westward  Ho!  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  "B.C. 
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COAL! 


The  Great  and  Growing 
NEED  OF  THE  WEST 


COAL! 


THE  BOW  CENTRE  COLLIERIES,  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  OTTAWA  Collieries:  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 

Incorporated  October,  1909,  under  the  Laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL     -      $3,000,000 

Divided  into  30,000  Shares,  of  par  value  of  $100  each. 


OFFICERS  AND   DIRECTORS 

President 
ROBERT  BOOTH,  Esq.,  Lumber  Merchant,  Pembroke,  Ont.;  Director  of  George 
Gordon  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J.  Young  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Booth-Shannon  Lumber  Co. 

Vice-President 
JAMES   F.   MUNRO,  Esq.,  Contractor  and   Lumber  Merchant,   Pembroke,  Ontario; 

Director  Lee-Hodgins  Manufacturing  Co. 
WILLIAM    WILLIAMSON,   Esq..   Pre-       CHARLES     R.      HENDERSON,    Esq., 


Mine  Supt.  Taber,  Alta.;  Director  of 
Star  Collieries,  Ltd.,  and  Henderson 
Land  Co.,  of   Saskatchewan. 

CHARLES  F.  LEWIS,  Esq.,  Merchant, 
Montreal;  Director  Black  Mines  Con- 
solidated  Co.,   Ltd.,   Cobalt. 


sident  of  Laurentian  Lumber  Co., 
Montreal. 

W.  B.  McALLISTER,  Esq.,  Gentleman, 
Ottawa. 

CHARLES  R.  WESTGATE,  Esq.,  Mer- 
chant,  Montreal. 

The  Western  Pacific  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  authorized  to  sell  Ten 
Thousand  Shares  of  Capital  Stock  of  The  Bow  Centre  Collieries,  Ltd.,  par  value 
of  $100  each,  at  FIFTY  DOLLARS  PER  SHARE. 

Payments : 

$25  per  share  to  accompany  application,  and  $25  per  share  three  months  thereafter. 


APPROXIMATELY    15,000    ACRES 

The  Bow  Centre  Collieries,  Limited,  are 
acquiring  the  mining  rights  on  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  acres,  and 
the  surface  rights  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty    (960)    acres. 

HIGH-GRADE  DOMESTIC  COAL 
The  property  contains  very  extensive  de- 
posits of  high-grade  domestic  coal,  cropp- 
ing out  for  about  four  (4)  miles  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Bow  River.  The  river 
bank  rises  very  abruptly  here  from  a  height 
of  70  to  110  feet,  exposing  four  (4)  seams 
of  coal.  The  main  seam  is  slightly  over 
five  (5)  feet  thick  of  (lean,  merchantable 
coal,  free  from  shale,  with  a  strong,  easily 
timbered  roof  of  shale  and  sandstone  over- 
laid with  iron  ore.  This  seam  is  esti- 
mated i"  contain  over  one  hundred  million 
tons. 

ADMIRABLY    SITUATED 

The  property  is  admirably  situated  on 
the  Bow  River,  about  one  hundred  (100) 
miles  south-east  of  Calgary,  and  within 
twelve  (12)  miles  of  tli<-  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hail  way.  Thus  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation— Calgary,  Edmonton,  Medicine  Hat, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  Brandon 
and  Winnipeg. 


GREAT  AND  GROWING  MARKETS 

The  coal  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  mined 
and  shipped  to  the  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing markets  of  Western  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic coal  exceeds  the  supply.  Prices  are 
rising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 
At  present  the  coal  sells  at  from  three  dol- 
lars to  three  fifty  ($3.00  to  $3.50)  per  ton 
at    the   mine. 

A    GOOD   INVESTMENT 

Coal  in  the  ground  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  best  securities  in  the  world.  Here 
is  a  splendid  mine,  easily  worked,  well  lo- 
cated, with  an  unlimited  market  right  at 
hand,  and  every  prospect  of  proving  a  high- 
ly profitable  investment  to  those  who  take 
this  opportunity  of  securing  stock  now  of- 
fered for  a  limit  of  time  at  Fifty  ($50) 
Dollars  a  share. 

PULL  INFORMATION 

Full  information  about  the  mine,  includ- 
ing engineers'  and  analysis'  reports,  blue 
prints,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  applying  to: 
The  Western  Pacific  Development  Company, 
Ltd.,  305  Winch  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Robert  Johnston,  Financial  Agent,  406 
Eastern  Township  Bank  Building,  "Vancou- 
ver, B.C.;  W.  A.  Wilson,  Financial  Agent, 
197  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa;  Knight  &  La- 
cey,  Financial  Agents,  Masonic  Temple 
Building,  Regina;  Wellington  Willi's,  Finan- 
cial Agent,  303  Union  Bank  Building,  Win- 
nipeg. 
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Get  Out  of  the  Rut 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  GREAT  MAJORITY  of  people  are  SLAVES? 
YES.     Slaves  JUST  AS  MUCH  as  the  negro  of  ante-bellum  days,  slaves  to 
the  man  "HIGHER  UP." 

Why  is  this?     The  answer  is  easily  found. 

NO  ONE  gets  beyond  MERE  EXISTENCE  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  ONLY  WAY  he  can  GET  AHEAD  is  to  put  his  savings  TO  WORK, 
instead  of  hiding  them  in  a  savings  bank. 

Unless  you  prefer  to  be  a  DRONE  ALL  YOUR  LIFE,  GET  OUT  OF 
THE  RUT 

Money  is  not  made  by  DRUDGERY. 
Do  not  make  a  SLAVE  of  yourself. 
MAKE  A  SLAVE  OF  YOUR  SAVINGS. 

Be  a  success;  be  one  of  those  men  who  amount  to  something;  be  one  of 
those  who  GIVE  the  orders,  not  one  of  those  who  RECEIVE  them.  Remember 
KIPLING'S  OLD  MILLIONAIRE  in  "The  Mary  Gloster,"  who,  when  dying. 
turned  to  his  son  and  said: 

"I  didn't  begin  with  asking;  I  took  the  chance  and  I   Stuck — 
I  took  the  chances  they  wouldn't,  and  now  they're  calling  it  luck. 
Fifty  years  between  them  and  every  year  of  it  fight, 
And  now  I'm  Sir  Anthony  Gloster,  dying  a  baronite. 
They  copied  all  they  could  follow,  but  they  couldn't  copy  my  mind, 
And  I've  left  'em  sweating  and  stealing,  a  year  and  a  half  behind." 
YOU  CAN  BE  LIKE  THIS  OLD  MAN;  we  all  can,  but  we  must  have  the 
pluck.     Being  timid  never  pays.     The  financial  magnates  of  today  were  the  men 
who  took  the  chances,  who  had  the  pluck,  the  nerve,  the  courage,  the  heart.     You 
can  do  the  same — BE  A  SUCCESS. 

SOME  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  NEVER  MAKE  MONEY 

The  hind-sighted  man — never  sees  opportunity  until  it  has  passed.  The 
backboneless  man — always  has  to  ask  somebody's  advice.  The  spendthrift— 
never  has  anything  to  invest.  The  suspicious  man — always  afraid  someone  will 
rob  him.  The  conceited  man — knows  where  all  the  best  things  are,  without 
being  told.  The  narrow-gauged  man — refuses  to  listen  to  anything  out  of  his 
line.  The  unfortunate  man — has  a  friend  who  invested  and  lost.  Don't  be  one 
of  the  above. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  on  the  conditions  and  indications  in  the 
territory  but  to  CAREFULLY  CONSIDER  the  evidence  given  before  the  Senate 
of  Canada  by  men  who  had  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING  TO  GAIN,  a  complete 
book  of  which  we  have  in  the  omce  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  you.  Their 
evidence  can  be  relied  upon,  and  it  all  points  to  the  one  direction:  THAT 
THERE  IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  IN  NORTHERN  ALBERTA  THE  GREATEST 
OIL  FIELD  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  development 
which  has  taken  place  lately  that  the  Directors  decided  to  order  machinery 
yesterday  and  have  it  rushed  to  the  ground  at  once.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
least  that  shares  IN  ANY  OF  THE  COMPANIES  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 
IN  THE  MORINVILLE  DISTRICT  will  advance  RAPIDLY  IN  PRICE  from 
now  on,  and  there  will  be  HUGE  RETURNS  for  those  who  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Two  hundred  shares  $30,  pay  $7.50  down,  $7.50  per  month;  500  shares  $75, 
pay  $18.75  down,  $18.75  per  month;  1,000  shares  $150,  pay  $37-5o  down,  $37.50 
per  month. 

The  California-Alberta  Oil  Company 

532  Granville  Street  -  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Westward  Ho!  Magazine 

''THE     MAGAZINE     OF     THE     WEST'' 

JANUARY  NUMBER 


A  Retrospect  and  Forecast 

MAP  THAT  IS  HALF  UNROLLED Agnes  Deans  Cameron 

Western  Fiction 

AN  HEBREW  ROBBED  AND  SPOILED N.  Tourneur 

IT  SOMETIMES  HAPPENS Andrew  Lindsay 

HOW  THE  MAN  CAME  IN  THE  MOON.  .Ellen  R.  C.  Webber 

Nature  Study 

X  EW  YEAR'S  DAY  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Bonny  castle  Dale 

Psychical  Article 

GHOSTLY  PHENOMENA L.  C.  Gilmore 

Special  Articles  on  Education 

Irrigation  and  Other  Topics  of  General 

Interest 


Westward  Ho!  'wants  interesting  but  authentic  illustrated 
stories  of  Western  development  and  Exploitation 
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The  Briar  Pipe 

By  Lewis  Edward  Collings 


WHEN  the  little,  brown  bowl  of 
the  briar  pipe  held  the  last  bit 
of  twist  in  thirty  miles  of 
cedar  bush,  Christy  stirred 
the  hot  ashes  more  tenderly.  Five 
months  in  No.  3  had  brought  about  a 
close  friendship  between  the  little  briar 
and  its  owner. 

"Lonely?"  he  asked  aloud,  as  the  tiny, 
white  clouds  patched  the  soot  of  the  log 
ceiling. 

The  little  briar  replied  softly  in  lan- 
guid rings  that  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
"Lonely,  lonely,  lonely  .  .  .  ."  For  the 
endless  white  of  a  Canadian  winter 
fades  slowly  even  while  the  tobacco 
holds  out.  After  that — well,  there's  a 
reason  for  loneliness. 

Christy  had  expected  Kokko  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  weed  two  days 
gone  by,  but  the  big  Finn  foreman 
had  failed  to  return  on  time.  He  had 
gone  to  the  settlement  for  provisions — 
and  incidentally  to  bring  his  wife  into 
the  bush — the  previous  week.  No  relief 
could  Christy  see  in  these  bare  facts  as 


he  smoked  his  last  pipeful  in  long  care- 
ful puffs. 

As  the  final  curl  of  smoke  disappeared, 
he  shifted  uneasily,  tapped  the  ashes 
from  the  briar,  then  began  to  pack  his 
few  belongings  in  a  canvas  sack.  Where 
there  is  no  tobacco  there  is  no  true 
French  Canadian. 

The  crunch  of  snow  under  many  feet 
interrupted  his  preparations.  He  tucked 
the  sack,  half-bound  with  a  broad  strap, 
hastily  in  one  corner  of  the  room  as 
sixty  Finns  burst  into  the  camp.  They 
squatted  about  the  room  eating  raven- 
ously to  the  clatter  of  tin  pans.  Christy 
dipped  soup  for  them  mechanically. 
When  the  last  ladle  was  emptied,  he 
forgot  himself  so  much  as  to  reach  back 
of  his  ear  for  a  match.  He  always 
smoked  while  the  men  ate.  He  had  to 
content  himself  now  with  a  glance  at 
the  pack  in  the  corner  and  the  thought 
that  the  morrow  would  put  an  end  to 
his  longing. 

Before  dawn  the  next  morning  the 
camp    was    choked    with    the    odor    of 
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strong  coffee  and  steaming  beans.  With 
the  pack  strapped  on  his  back  Christy 
waited  for  daylight.  At  the  first  peep 
of  dawn  he  faced  the  trail  in  the  keen, 
frosty  air.  (  >n  rounding  the  corner  of 
the  main  (.-amp.  the  sight  of  a  thin 
streak  of  smoke  from  the  one-room 
shack  Kokko  had  built  on  the  bank  across 
the  ic)  stream  halted  him.  Mere  was 
news.  Kokko  must  have  returned  late 
the  night  before.  A  picture  of  the  long, 
golden  twist  which  the  big  foreman  had 
broughl  checked  him  for  a  moment,  but 
he   did    not    turn    back. 

Across  the  stream,  up  the  steep  bank. 
under  the   rude   window   where  he  knew 

the   tobacco .     Suddenly   he    stopped 

short.  A  woman's  face  appeared  at  the 
window.  Xot  a  very  pretty  face.  Thick. 
light  hair  had  fallen  about  the  chubby, 
red  cheeks,  veiling  blue  eyes  that  looked 
in  wonder  for  a  moment  at  the  man  be- 
low— then  vanished.  Nothing  uncom- 
mon in  the  glance,  Christy  thought,  but 
something — something  lonely — that  made 
him  turn  squarely  about  and  put  back 
for  the  camp  he  had  just  deserted. 

\  half  hour  later  he  was  serving  hot 
rations  to  his  hungry  crew  as  he  had 
for  months  before.  No  pack  was  in 
sight  now,  but  over  in  one  corner  was 
a  roll  of  delicious,  brown  twist,  half 
chipped  by  an  axe.  and  in  his  mouth 
was  the  rusty,  little  briar  smoking, 
smoking. 

Kokko  had  brought  something  else 
besides  tobacco  for  Christy — a  letter. 
The  foreman  sent  it  over  by  one  of  his 
men.  Christy  could  not  read  but  he 
knew  the  writing  was  his  sister's,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  in  twenty  years,  and 
guessed  that  it  told  of  a  home  in  the 
States  where  men  are  never  lonely  for 
m  >mei  me  to  talk  to. 

That  da)  Christy  smoked  many  pipes. 
Mam  times  he  paused  with  lighted 
match  t • .  look  out  of  the  camp  at  the 
log  shack  across  the  stream.  When 
night  came  he  made  an  unusual  request 
"I  one  oi  Ins  companions  who  under- 
stood  a  w^rd  « »r  two  of  French.  What 
might  he  the  Finn  word  for  "Hello."  he 
asked.  Sometime  later  on  he  struggled 
with  another  word  of  this  strange  tongue. 
Tlu>   time   it    was  "lonely." 

For  several  days  Christy  saw  nothing 


of  the  face  in  the  window.  One  morn- 
ing, however,  shortly  after  rising  he 
heard  certain  sounds  in  the  camp  across 
the  way  that  led  him  to  suspect  Kokko 
was  exercising  the  right  of  husbands 
the  world  over.  The  big  foreman  came 
to  breakfast  with  one  eye  slightly  dam- 
aged, a  proof  that  the  encounter  had  not 
been  entirely  one  sided. 

In  the  afternoon  sun  of  that  day, 
while  the  men  were  in  the  woods,  Chris - 
tv  found  time  for  a  little  leisure.  Tak- 
ing from  his  bunk  a  cracked  accordion 
with  which  he  sometimes  entertained  the 
men,  he  seated  himself  on  a  long  bench 
outside  the  camp.  Of  late  he  had  not 
played  because  it  made  him  more  lone- 
some. 

As  he  struck  up  the  first  tune  in  his 
liveliest  manner  his  back  was  turned 
squarely  to  the  little  shack  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  but  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye  he  could  see  the  window.  Presently 
the  same  chubby  face  was  framed  in 
the  opening.  Christy  showed  no  signs 
of  notice,  but  played  on  unconcerned. 
The  face  disappeared  and  the  woman 
came  outside,  standing  shyly  by  the 
door.  The  musician  was  still  blind  to 
his  audience,  not  even  pausing  as  the 
chunky  figure  began  to  move  slowly 
down  the  bank.  When  she  reached  the 
stream  Christy  switched  onto  a  march 
that    fairly   made   the   accordion   quiver. 

The  woman  paused  for  a  moment  on 
the  brink  where  the  warm  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  past  few  days  had  melted 
a  torrent  that  promised  wed  for  the  com- 
ing "drive."  The  foaming  water  at  this 
point  was  bridged  by  a  tree  trunk  rest- 
ing on  a  pile  of  logs  on  either  bank. 
Onto  this  narrow  bridge  the  little  figure 
moved — and  slipped. 

Christy  would  not  have  had  it  other- 
wise had  he  planned  the  scene  himself. 
With  a  dash  he  went  to  the  rescue  and 
landed  her  safely  by  his  side.  The  very 
acme  of  chivalry,  lie  thought,  to  intro- 
duce himself  so  gallantly.  Now  was  the 
time  for  action. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  drawing  on  his  limit- 
ed Finn  vocabulary. 

There  was  no  response  from  her  so 
he  bowed  low  and  stepped  aside.  She 
stared  at  him  steadily,  but  remained  si- 
lent.    Christy  bowed     aeain     and   went 
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slowly  back  to  his  accordion.  When  the 
march  was  again  in  full  swing  the  silent 
woman  walked  bashfully  to  the  bench 
and  sat  down  at  the  far  end.  One  foot, 
which  had  been  made  wet  by  the  acci- 
dent, she  stretched  out  in  the  sunlight. 

Christy  paused  to  make  another  try 
in  his  best  Finn : 

"Hello,"  he  said. 

Still  no  reply.  Again  he  took  up  his 
accordion.  In  the  nights  gone  by,  when 
he  had  doled  out  music  to  the  men  of 
No.  3,  one  tune  he  had  noticed  never 
faiied  to  win  favor  from  his  audience. 
Occasionally,  as  he  squeezed  out  the 
notes  of  this  selection,  he  saw  on  the 
faces  of  the  men  a  look  that  was  not 
there  at  other  times.  He  began  to  play 
the  piece  now  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
heart.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the  last 
strain  when  a  voice  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bench  spoke. 

"Hello,"  it  said,  in  simple  Finn.  Chris- 
ty responded  quickly. 

He  had  only  one  more  word  at  his 
disposal.  This  he  resolved  to  use  with 
telling  effect.  Again  he  played  his  ac- 
cordion. 

"Lonely?"  he  asked,  when  his  selec- 
tion was  finished.  There  was  unmis- 
takable interrogation  in  his  voice. 

A  grunt  from  his  companion  was  the 
answer.  Christy  accepted  this  as  an  af- 
firmative. In  the  hour  that  followed  he 
played  his  entire  repertoire. 

That  night  when  all  others  had  gone 
to  bed  Christy  blew  out  the  candle,  light- 
ed his  pipe  and  laid  down  to  smoke  him- 
self to  sleep.  Once  more  he  addressed 
his  little  briar  in  the  mother  tongue : 

"Not  so  dam'd  lonely  after  all,"  he 
soliloquized. 

Seldom  a  sunshiny  afternoon  in  the 
days  that  followed  this  episode  that 
Christy  did  not  play  his  accordion  for  the 
little  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bench.  Happy  hours  were  these  in  which 
he  forgot  his  loneliness.  At  each  re- 
cital he  noted  that  his  critic  sat  farther 
away  from  her  end  of  the  bench.  Once 
Christy  noted  a  red  welt  on  one  chubby 
cheek  and  wondered  if  it  had  aught  to 
do  with  the  persuasion  which  Kokko 
used  in  his  logic.  The  scar  flamed  red- 
der   when   she   saw   his   glance   and   an 


artful  smile  half  hid  the  mystery  that 
lurked  in  the  blue  of  her  eyes. 

The  next  day  the  size  of  the  musical 
was  ingeniously  doubled.  The  woman 
came  from  over  the  way  carrying  a 
chisel  hung  from  a  small  piece  of  wire. 
The  chisel  she  beat  sleepily  with  a  light 
rod  after  the  fashion  of  a  triangle  player. 
Both  musicians  now  occupied  the  same 
side  of  the  bench. 

When  night  fell,  Christy  smoked  his 
pipe  very  thoughtfully,  as  he  listened  to 
the  wind  swaying  the  trees.  The  low, 
half-human  moan,  that  mingled  with  the 
rush  of  the  river,  he  knew  was  the  Bush- 
Spirit,  come  for  its  due.  Every  year  it 
sighed  in  the  springtide  till  some  driver 
went  down  in  the  river.  The  candle  flick- 
ered and  went  out,  leaving  Christy  in 
the  dark,  still  smoking — smoking  and 
thinking. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  fell  steadily. 
The  mountain  stream  swept  by  the  camp, 
swollen  with  the  shower  and  melting 
snow.  Bordering  the  stream  like  bunches 
of  huge  lead  pencils,  thousands  of  logs 
waited  the  annual  "drive"  to  the  boom 
in  the  bay  thirty  miles  distant.  Kokko, 
with  sixty  drivers,  was  busy  along  the 
river,  preparing  to  open  the  big  dam 
the  next  day. 

At  the  camp  there  was  no  music  that 
afternoon.  Christy  had  stored  the 
cracked  accordion  away,  and  was  again 
binding  the  canvas  sack  with  a  broad 
strap. 

"We're  going  to  dig  out,"  he  confided 
to  the  little  brir  softly,  "going  to  dig 
out— you  and  me  and — "  He  did  not 
finish,  but  began  instead  to  practice  un- 
der his  breath  a  new  Finn  word  that  he 
had  learned.  This  third  word  was 
"Come." 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  the 
drivers  had  left  for  the  day's  work, 
Christy  shouldered  his  pack  and  crossed 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
sun  was  shining  warmly  as  he  shouted 
"Hello"  before  the  little  shack  door. 

A  chubby  face  smiled  reply  in  the 
doorway. 

"Lonely?"  Christy  asked. 

Again  a  grunt  came  in  reply. 

Christy  pointed  to  the  pack  on  his 
back.  "Come,"  said  he,  like  one  having 
authority. 
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The  woman  went  within  and  soon 
came  out  dressed  in  a  red  coat.  She  was 
still  smiling,  but  showed  no  whit  of  sur- 
prise at  his  action. 

The  two  went  slowly  along  the  trail 
bv  the  river.  There  was  no  tell-tale 
snow,  so  that  a  day's  start  was  sufficient. 
Christy  skirted  the  curve  in  the  stream 
where  the  men  were  at  wrork.  He  felt 
a  bit  nervous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
drivers,  for  the  Bush-Spirit  had  sighed 
frequently  the  night  before.  But  his 
fears  were  gone  when  they  regained  the 
trail  by  the  river.  By  nightfall  they 
could  reach  a  settlement  and  in  the  morn- 
ing  start  again  on  their  way.  After  that 
he 

A  sudden  grunt  from  his  companion, 
while  he  was  filling  the  little  briar  with 
twist,  startled  him.  The  wild  yells  of 
the  drivers  above  and  a  glance  at  the 
stream  told  him  that  a  jam  had  started. 

Immediately  a  dozen  leaders  shot  by, 
followed  by  the  head  of  the  "drive" — 
a  mass  of  logs  groaning  and  snapping 
with  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
stream.  Winding  in  the  rear,  like  a  gi- 
gantic boa,  trailed  the  long  tail. 

Again  there  was  a  grunt  at  his  elbow 
and  a  hand  on  his  sleeve  tried  to  draw 
him  into  the  cover  of  the  bushes  for 
some  reason  that  he  failed  to  under- 
stand. 

Sacre  !  He  saw  all.  Struggling  in  the 
writhing  mass  of  logs,  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  jam,  the  rest  of  his 


body  in  the  water,  was  one  of  the  drivers. 
Mon  Dieu !     It  was  Kokko  himself. 

Christy  glanced  at  the  woman  beside 
him.  She  still  had  her  hand  on  his  arm 
to  pull  him  back.  The  artful  smile  was 
on  her  chubby  face  where  a  scar  on  one 
cheek  flushed  scarlet.  Again  the  lurk- 
ing mystery  swam  in  the  blue  eyes. 

The  drivers  who  rushed  frantically 
down  the  gorge  after  the  big  foreman 
— half  crushed  in  the  flying  jam — saw  a 
little  French-Canadian  shake  himself 
loose  from  a  woman  in  red,  throw  off 
his  coat  and  lay  something  very  care- 
fully on  the  top  of  it,  then  leap  away. 
Lithe  as  a  cat  he  skimmed  across  the 
grinding  logs  to  the  helpless  foreman — 
and  back. 

How  Christy  dragged  back  his  heavy 
burden  is  still  the  talk  in  No.  3  when  the 
thick  smoke  clouds  the  room  at  night. 
Just  as  he  lurched  the  giant  foreman  to 
the  safety  of  the  land  the  logs  under  his 
feet  parted.  There  was  a  gap  filled  by 
a  man's  body  and  the  logs  closed  over  his 
head.  The  Bush-Spirit  had  received 
its  due. 

On  the  bank  a  scarlet-clad  woman 
knelt  beside  the  unconscious  Kokko.  At 
her  right  hand  lay  Christy's  coat,  one 
pocket  of  which  contained  an  unopened 
letter  which  told  of  a  place  where  men 
are  never  lonely  for  someone  to  talk  to. 
On  one  sleeve  of  the  garment,  the  bowd 
half  full  of  golden  twist,  was  a  little 
briar  pipe. 


A  String  of  Corals 

By  Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes 


WITH  feet  bare  to  the  ankles, 
Nancy  Gordon,  clothed  in  a 
rough  homespun  frock,  seemed 
a  veritable  bit  of  the  wind- 
swept coast,  as  she  walked  on  the  rocky 
shore  of  a  small  fishing  hamlet,  in  the 
wane  of  a  fair  September  day.  A  dreamy 
haze  was  over  earth  and  sky,  as  the 
early  Autumn  sun  lit  the  flaming  torches 
of  goldenrod,  and  set  them  along  the 
shore,  to  woo  the  pearls  from  the  mad 
cap  waves. 

Nancy's  short  dark  curls,  caressed  by 
the  vagrant  Wind,  tumbled  about  her 
neck,  and  her  cheeks  vied  with  the  crim- 
son Autumn  leaves,  hanging  like  beads 
of  coral  in  the  maple  trees,  while  her 
eyes  held  in  them,  the  purple  depths  of 
the  sea. 

Nancy  was  of  gypsy  extraction  and 
as  much  of  a  vagrant  as  the  vivid  hued 
leaves  hurled  hither  and  thither  by  the 
wind.  Her  mother  died  when  Nancy 
was  born,  and  seventeen  years  ago  Tom 
Gordon  with  his  baby  girl  came  to  Hub- 
bard's Cove.  The  man  and  child  lived  a 
retired  life  in  the  little  weather-beaten 
hut  under  the  shadow  of  the  frowning 
cliff,  and  what  the  village  gossips  could 
not  find  out  for  a  surety,  about  Gordon, 
they  conjectured,  so  that  gradually  it  be- 
came bruited  about  that  he  was  a  smug- 
gler. Meanwhile  Nancy  grew  to  woman- 
hood. She  had  no  schooling  save  that 
gleaned  from  her  father,  and  the  fisher- 
folk  held  aloof  from  the  mysterious  dwel- 
lers in  the  old  gray  hut. 

However,  Tom  Gordon  did  not  suffer 
for  companions.  Often  a  whaler  pound- 
ed its  way  on  the  shore,  and  from  it 
several  rough-browed  men  walked  up 
the  shingle  to  the  hut.  Then  followed 
convivial  days  and  nights,  when  those  on 
the  outside,  could  only  surmise  what  was 
going  on  within. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of 
this  story,  there  came  from  Halifax,  one 


named  Frank  Haskell,  who  was  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  schoolmaster.  He 
had  not  been  many  days  in  the  place 
before  gossip  reached  him  of  the  gray 
hut  that  was  shunned  by  young  and  old. 
Then  he  one  day  came  face  to  face  with 
Nancy.  She  had  been  out  rowing,  and 
was  pulling  the  boat  up  on  the  beach, — 
a  task  herculean  for  a  girl, — Haskell 
thought,  as  he  came  around  a  bend  on 
the  shore,  and  being  nothing  if  not  gal- 
lant, hurried  to  her  assistance.  "Per- 
mit me,"  he  said  as  under  his  touch 
the  boat  grated  its  keel  on  the  bleached 
pebbles.  "You  should  not  attempt  such 
a  task,"  he  added,  turning  to  Nancy. 

For  answer  a  peal  of  laughter  greeted 
him,  and  as  Haskell  turned  wonderingly 
he  met  the  most  witching  eyes  he  had 
ever  seen.  Then  recovering  herself  Nan- 
cy said :  "Excuse  me,  but  you  see,  I'm 
not  accustomed  to  politeness,  in  this 
place.  You  were  kind  to  help  me,  but 
this  task  is  one  to  which  I  am  well 
used, — but   I  thank  you  sir." 

Haskell  would  have  had  her  linger, 
but  sweeping  him  a  low  curtesy  the  girl 
walked  towards  the  hut  and  entering 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Day  after  day  found  Haskell  strolling 
along  the  beach,  and  oftener  than  not, 
in  company  with  Nancy.  Then  the  gos- 
sips' tongues  began  to  wag,  and  the 
sound  of  their  wagging  reached  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster. 

Today  Nancy  had  reached  the  tryst- 
ing  place  much  in  advance  of  Haskell 
and  when  he  came  he  appeared  much 
perturbed. 

Keen  to  note  his  varying  expressions, 
Nancy  exclaimed :  "Something  has  hap- 
pened— what   is   it  ?" 

"It's  nothing  child,  nothing,  onlv  I 
must  pay  my  visits  at  your  home  else  we 
must  cease  to  meet ;  people  are — are, 
well,  the  fact  is  they  are  talking,  so  I 
will  come  to  your  cottage." 
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"No, — no, — no,"  Nancy  cried,  laying 
her  hands  on  Haskell's  shoulders,  and 
gazing  imploringly  in  his  face;  you  must 
never  come  there,  never ;  promise  me 
that, — please  promise." 

"Why,  little  girl?"  he  queried. 

"Don't  ask  me  now,  some  other  time 
['U  tell  you." 

"As  von  say,  Nancy,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  cannot  be  seen  together,  the  gos- 
sips  are  talking." 

•'.\h,  you  mind  them?" 

"Well,  yes!  It  isn't  quite  right,  you 
know." 

All  the  laughter  died  from  Nancy's 
face  as  she  answered  sadly:  "Perhaps, 
— but  we  cannot  both  see  alike ;  your 
world  is  so  very  different  from  my  little 
corner  in  it.  Yours  is  bounded  by  suave 
women  and  men,  and  what  people  say, 
weighs  heavily  with  you  in  the  balance. 
Mine,  is  a  little  gray  hut,  bounded  by 
the  broad  ocean,  and  pine-capped  hills, 
where  people's  opinions  count  for 
naught.  On  your  horizon,  are  many 
faces, — mine,  holds  but  one.  It  seems 
so  natural  for  me  to  come  to  meet  you. 
Tis  Autumn  in  my  world  ; — go  back  to 
\<>urs  while  it  is  yet  summer  there." 

There  was  no  passion,  only  a  dull 
apathy  in  her  voice,  as  turning,  Nancy 
walked  from  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
hut. 

Haskell  wanted  to  recall  her,  but  hesi- 
tated, then  strode  away,  muttering: — 
"She's  right,  and  it's  best  for  her,  poor 
little  girl." 

The  days  winged  their  flight  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  ageing  year  was  now  in  De- 
cember's  embrace,  and  Hubbard's  Cove 
was  decked  in  a  thick  fleece  of  snow. 
Many  times  Haskeil  sought  Nancy,  s 
haunts  but  had  not  met  her  since  that 
autumn  day  when  they  parted.  Then 
veiling  fortune  favored  him.  He 
was  taking  a  train])  on  his  snowshoes 
when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  showed 
him  Nancy  ahead  of  him.  She  too  was 
on  snowshoes,  and  moved  along  with  the 
ease  of  one  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
them.  I  [askell  quickly  overtook  her,  and 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the 
eonj ile  walked  along  the  moonlit  road  to- 
wards Nancy's  cottage,  where  they  part- 
ed, with  promises  to  renew  their  tramp 
tin-  following  evening.     Night  after  night 


they  met,  Haskell  each  time  promising 
himself  it  would  be  the  last, — Nancy 
looking  forward  each  time  to  the  next. 

It  lacked  a  week  of  Christmas ;  the 
village  school  was  closed  for  the  holi- 
davs  and  Frank  Haskell  was  going 
home.  After  today  he  would  not  see 
Nancy  again  for  two  weeks.  The  snow 
had  drifted  and  lay  in  patches  on  the 
face  of  the  old  gray  boulder,  where  Has- 
kell awaited  Nancy's  coming.  Then  she 
came  to  him,  like  a  warm  tropical  blos- 
som springing  from  the  frozen  earth. 
Christmas  to  her  had  little  significance, 
for  no  one  had  remembered  her  since  she 
had  outgrown  the  dolls  her  father  had 
occasionally  brought.  Now,  her  eyes 
danced  with  delight  as  Haskell  clasped 
about  her  neck  a  string  of  gleaming 
corals  with  a  pendant  locket  containing 
his  portrait. 

"For  me  Frank, — for  me?"  Nancy 
cried  rapturously,  her  face  aglow  with 
happiness. 

"For  you,  of  course,"  he  answered, 
drawing  the  girl  to  him,  and  kissing  the 
lips  that  were  red  as  the  corals  gleam- 
ing on  her  breast.  Long  they  talked  un- 
til the  deepening  shadows  warned  Has- 
kell that  the  stage  coach  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  Halifax,  would  soon  de- 
part from  the  village,  so  with  many  pro- 
mises, and  the  sighing  wind  crooning  a 
minor  accompaniment  to  their  happiness, 
Nancy  and  Haskell  parted. 

Pete  Haines,  coarse  of  speech,  beetle- 
browed,  and  rough,  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  Gordon's  hut,  whenever  he  ran  into 
the  Cove,  which  was  often.  Nancy  dis- 
liked him  greatly  and  often  questioned 
why  her  father  was  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  him.  Unknown  to  Nancy, 
Pete  had  more  than  once  witnessed  her 
clandestine  meetings  with  the  school- 
master, though  for  some  reason  he  re- 
frained from  divulging  the  news  to  the 
girl's  father.  Several  times  he  sought 
to  make  love  to  Nancy  but  she  prompt- 
ly repulsed  him,  and  he  longed  for  re- 
venge. 

The  day  following  Haskell's  departure 
Pete  sanntered  into  Gordon's  hut,  and 
said:  "Say.  old  pal,  how  would  ye  like 
to  take  a  run  up  to  Halifax?  The  car- 
nival's on  there,  and  skipper  Hender- 
son  of   the    "Maggie    G,"    will    take    us 
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'He  was  taking  a  tramp  on  his  snowshoc: 


along  with  him  when  he  sails  tomorrow. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  sort  of  sport  for  a 
change." 

Gordon  demurred,  but  Nancy  coaxed, 
"Oh  father,  I'd  love  to  go,  and  just 
think  of  seeing  a  real  ice  carnival !" 


"She's  right,  spoke  up  Pete,  "youth 
loves  pleasure,  and  there's  none  of  it 
hereabouts.  Come  along,  vou  and  the 
gal." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  trio  sailed 
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the  following  morning-  aboard  the  "Mag- 
gie <;." 

The  carnival  was  at  its  height, — while 
the  glitter  and  excitement  of  it  all  sent 
Nancy's  gypsy  blood  racing  through  her 
veins.  Down  the  toboggan  slide  she  had 
gone,  enjoying  the  laughter  and  gay 
chatter  about  her,  and  yet  seeking  in  the 
crowd,  one  face — Haskell's.  The  torches 
flashed  and  spluttered,  and  the  toboggans 
slipped  over  the  glittering  surface.  On 
a  hired  toboggan,  with  an  aide  and  two 
other  passengers  Nancy  had  made  sev- 
eral descents,  and  was  making  another, 
when  out  of  the  nowhere,  it  seemed, 
flashed  a  toboggan  with  two  occupants. 
"<  >h.  Frank,"  a  girl's  musical  voice 
cried,  as  the  toboggan  sped  past  them, 
and  Nancj  saw  Haskell  steering,  while 
the  girl  behind  him  clung  with  both 
hands  to  his  shoulders. 

"Come  along — go  down  once  more," 
Pete  was  urging,  but  Nancy  answered 
quietly.  "I  want  to  go  from  here,  my 
hands  are  cold." 

"Your  hands,  or  vour  heart?"  leered 
Pete. 

Nancy  made  no  reply,  she  felt  numbed, 
and  had  suddenly  become  conscious  of 
the  coarseness  of  her  homespun  frock. 
She  who  was  with  Haskell,  clinging  to 
his  shoulders  and  calling  him  "Frank," 
wore  a  blue  blanket  suit,  and  a  toque  of 
the  same,  from  beneath  which  flashed 
bands  of  hair  like  glittering  gold  ; — so 
much  Nancy  had  noticed,  in  the  brief 
glimpse  she  caught  of  Haskell's  com- 
panion. 

Nancy's  first  impulse  was  to  return 
to  the  Cove,  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
Pete's  remarks  changed  her  intention. 
"What  could  he  know?"  she  mused.  She 
feared  this  man,  as  something  intending 
evil  to  her,  and  held  aloof  from  him  as 
much  as  possible.  Only  Nancy  knew 
how  sleepless  the  night  she  spent,  and 
early  the  following  morning  she  sur- 
prised Pete  by  announcing  her  intention 
of  attending  the  skating  carnival,  to  be 
held  that  night  in  the  ice  rink. 

"But  you  can't  go  alone,"  her  father 
said. 

"Yes,  I  can.  and  will!"  she  answered; 
and  she  went.  The  skater-  were  mask- 
ed. Pages  jostled  knights,  and  jesters 
walzed  with  duchesses.     It  was  all  novel 


and  entrancing  to  Nancy,  whor  dressed 
as  a  gypsy  girl,  moved  gracefully  about 
among  the  other  skaters,  her  scarlet  dom- 
ino in  gay  contrast  to  the  Black  Prince 
who,  bowing  low,  begged,  her  to  be  his 
partner  in  the  lancers.  She  acquiesced, 
and  was  led  forward  to  where  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  waltzing  with  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  In  spite  of  his 
costume  and  domino,  Nancy  recognized 
Haskell,  in  the  character  of  Henry,  and 
his  partner  as  her  of  the  night  before. 
Nancy's  hand  trembled  on  the  arm  of 
her  partner.  She  would  have  recognized 
her  lover  through  any  disguises ;  while 
he,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  showed 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition^, 
though  her  costume  might  have  recalled 
the  gypsy  maid  of  Hubbard's  Cove. 

The  Christmas  festivities  and  the  car- 
nival were  over,  and  Patricia  Searlesr 
who  was  visiting  her  aunt  Mrs.  Haskell, 
was  to  return  shortly  to  her  home  in 
New  York. 

"What?"  Mrs.  Haskell  exclaimed,  as 
her  son  announced  at  breakfast,  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  that  day  for  Hub- 
bard's  Cove. 

"I  understood  your  school  would  not 
re-open  until  the  second  of  January,  and 
December  has  not  yet  ended." 

"You  are  right,  mother  mine!  but 
there  is  a  matter  I  wish  to  attend  to  be- 
fore the  New  Year  dawns.  Tomorrow 
evening  will  find  me  home  again, — where 
I  shall  remain  until  the  eve  of  January 
second ;  so  have  I  your  permission  to- 
depart,  good  mother?" 

Mrs.  Haskell  beamed  with  pride  as- 
she  replied :  "You  always  were  a  spoiled 
boy,  so  why  try  to  reform  you  now  ?" 

It  was  night  when  Haskell  arrived  in 
the  village,  and  he  hurried  down  to  the 
old  gray  hut,  under  the  cliff.  A  light 
gleaming  from  one  of  the  uncurtained 
windows  streamed  like  a  golden  pathway 
across  the  frost-clad  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Haskell  blew  a  peculiar  whistle, — his 
signal  to  Nancy,  but  it  re-echoed  so- 
plain  ly  from  the  rocks  that  he  feared 
it  might  attract  the  attention  of  other 
inmates  of  the  hut.  Nancy  was  not 
anticipating  a  visit  from  him,  he  had 
come  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  as 
he  moved  nearer  the  htrt  he  pressed  the 
engagement  ring  in  bis  pocket  close  to- 
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Tiis  throbbing  heart.  He  could  not  show 
himself  at  the  hut,  because  he  respected 
her  wish,  but  he  longed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her,  and  he  did, — but  the 
blood  seemed  frozen  in  his  veins  as  spell- 
bound he  stood  watching  the  scene  with- 
in the  lighted  room.  Two  desperate 
looking  men  were  seated  at  a  table,  one 
of  them  facing  the  window,  while  Tom 
Gordon  and  his  daughter  made  the  quar- 
tette. They  were  playing  poker  and  the 
chips  were  piled  on  the  table,  which  was 
littered  with  bottles  and  glasses.  The 
men  were  smoking  pipes,  and  the  wreaths 
of  smoke  curled  above  Nancy's  head  as 
she  played  her  hand,  apparently  unmind- 
ful of  the  disorder  about  her.  Sudden- 
ly, with  a  drunken  leer,  the  man  Haines, 
who  was  facing  the  window,  jumped 
from  his  seat,  and  catching  Nancy  in 
his  arms,  rained  kisses  on  her  face,  then 
snatching  up  one  of  the  empty  bottles, 
he  sent  it  crashing  out  through  the  win- 
dow. It  all  happened  so  quickly,  that 
Haskell  scarcely  realized  the  occurrence 
until  he  saw  the  fragments  of  glass  at 
his  feet, — then  he  turned  and  fled, — 
never  stopping  until  he  reached  the  next 
cove,  where  he  staggered  to  an  inn,  and 
remained  until  daybreak. 

Haskell  kept  his  promise  to  his 
mother,  and  came  home,  but  collapsed 
on  the  threshold,  and  it  was  many  days 
before  he  recognized  the  anxious 
watchers  by  his  bedside.  Patricia  had 
remained  to  help  nurse  him,  and  she  hid 
from  his  mother  the  confessions  he 
babbled  in  his  delirium.  Now  he  was 
convalescent,  but  Patricia  still  lingered. 
It  was  then  Mrs.  Haskell  told  Frank  of 
her  cherished  wish  that  he  might  wed 
Patricia,  the  girl  who  was  his  cousin  only 
"by  adoption. 

"Her  heart  is  already  given,  mother ; 
she  has  confided  in  me,  but  her  guardian 
opposes  the  match.  Even  were  it  not 
so,  it  would  make  no  difference,  as  I 
love  another." 

Gradually,  bit  by  bit,  Haskell  told  his 
mother  about  Nancy.  At  first  she 
winced,  but  after  a  silence  of  several 
seconds,  she  spoke :  "You  wronged  the 
girl  in  the  first  place  by  your  clandes- 
tine meetings,  you  knew  the  world, — 
she  did  not.  Tell  me,  son,  do  you  still 
love  this  girl?" 


"Dearer  than  life  itself,  mother." 

"Then  we  will  go  tomorrow  to  her 
home,  and  I  will  bring  her  here.  The 
marriage  will  take  place  beneath  my  roof. 
Your  honor  was  astray  when  you  in- 
sulted her  with  a  kiss,  and  no  offer  of 
marriage,  so  you  must  hasten  to  atone. 
You  should  not  have  left  her  to  the 
mercy  of  these  rough  people,  if,  as  you 
say  you  love  her  dearer  than  life  itself; 
— so  no  time  must  be  lost,  or  it  may  be 
too  late." 

Mrs.  Haskell  and  her  son  appeared 
the  following  day  at  Hubbard's  Cove 
and  immediately  presented  themselves  at 
Gordon's  hut;  but  the  place  was  desert- 
ed. The  front  door  slammed  back  and 
forth  with  every  gust  of  wind  and  the 
elements  shrieked  through  the  broken 
window  panes.  The  occupants  had  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  though  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them, 
and  every  inquiry  proved  unavailing.  So 
Frank  Haskell  returned  with  his  mother 
to  Halifax,  and  resigned  his  position  as 
school-master. 

The  following  Spring  he  joined  the 
rush  of  gold  seekers  to  Tanana,  Alaska, 
having  heard  that  Gordon  and  his 
daughter  had  embarked  on  an  earlier 
boat. 

Christmas  Eve  in  Yancouver,  and  a 
mantle  of  snow  lay  over  the  frozen 
ground  while  the  feathery  flakes  were 
still  drifting  earthward.  The  shopping 
thoroughfares  were  thronged  with  gay 
crowds,  and  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
shops  sent  shafts  of  light  athwart  the 
glittering  streets.  Frank  Haskell,  with 
his  fur-lined  coat  buttoned  close  about 
him,  moved  along  with  the  throng.  The 
tang  of  the  city  pleased  him  after  his 
seven  years  of  hardships  in  Alaska.  He 
had  come  out  on  the  last  boat,  and  af- 
ter spending  a  few  weeks  in  Seattle, 
had  come  over  to  Vancouver  where  he 
had  since  remained,  scarcely  knowing 
why,  excepting  that  he  liked  the  air  of 
the  city.  His  mother,  with  Patricia, 
and  her  husband,  was  wintering  in  the 
south  of  France,  so  Haskell  lingered  on 
in  Yancouver,  with  no  definite  purpose. 

"What  exquisite  holly, — it  looks  like  a 
string  of  corals !"  a  lady  exclaimed  to 
her  companion,  as  she  stopped  near  a 
vendor,    who    held    forth    a    spray    of 
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glittering  green  leaves,  and  searlet  ber- 
ries. 

Haskell  halted  also. — "A  string  of 
Corals !" — his  one  gift  to  Nancy,  and  he 
had  sought  her  all  these  seven  years 
without  avail.  While  he  hesitated  a 
little  child  passed  him  in  the  glare  of 
light.  She  was  singularly  different  from 
the  comfortably  dressed  children  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  in  their  delightful 
fashion.  This  little  one  was  thinly  clad, 
and  wandered  along  as  though  in  fear, 
rather  than  in  joy.  Suddenly  Haskell 
found  himself  following  the  child.  Down 
Hastings  street  she  walked,  and  though 
the  shop  windows  offered  many  tempta- 
tions, she  loitered  not.  but  passed  on- 
ward until  she  reached  a  pawnshop, 
which  she  timidly  entered.  Then  from 
beneath  her  thin  wrap  she  drew  forth  a 
string  of  corals  and  held  it  towards  the 
pawnbroker,  while  her  eyes,  darkly  blue, 
held  in  their  sad  depths,  a  world  of 
pleading.  Then  Haskell  entered  the 
shop,  just  as  the  pawnbroker,  with  a 
sarcastic  grin,  was  handing  the  corals 
back  to  the  child.  "No, — no, — they're 
not  worth  a  farthing,  they're  only  imi- 
tation, and  we've  no  call  for  corals  any- 
way.— Something  you  wish?"  the  shop- 
keeper interrupted,  turning  smilingly  to 
Haskell." 

"I'm  looking  for  a   string  of  corals." 

"Wait  little  girl!"  the  pawnbroker 
called   to  the   departing  child. 

"Stop!"  said  Haskell,  "I  prefer  to  deal 
direct  with  the  owner, — show  me  these 
corals,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  child's  head. 

Examining  the  corals  critically,  he 
said:  "How  did  you  come  by  these, — 
child?" 

"Mother  had  them  these  many  years, 
hut  we  need  bread,  so, — so — ,"  her  lips 
quivered. 

"Yes,  yes,  dear.  I  understand,  but 
wasn't  there  a  locket  on  this  necklace?" 

"Yes  sir:  but  mother  wears  that  al- 
ways, she  couldn't  part   with  it." 

"What's  your  name  ?" 

"Nanc)    1  taines." 

"I'll  bin  your  heads."  said  the  pawn- 
broker. 

"Oh!  no  you  won't."  Haskell  an- 
swered, "you're  ;i  trifle  late,  in  recogniz- 
ing   their    value.      I    overheard    von    tell 


this  child  that  these  corals  were  imita- 
tion. Now  I  happen  to  know  that  a 
world-wide  search  has  been  made  for 
them,  and  they're  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  parties  interested.  Come 
dearie, — I'll  go  with  you,  and  bargain 
with  your  mother  for  these." 

Outside  the  shop,  Haskell  lifted  the 
frail  little  form  in  his  arms,  saying: 
"Take  me  to  mother,  Nancy  dear,  I've 
been  looking  for  her  these  many  years." 

The  child  gave  him  the  address,  and 
calling  a  taxicab,  Haskell  and  the  little 
one  were  soon  speeding  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  his  faithful  quest. 

He  found  the  object  of  his  search  in  a 
little  room, — the  ceiling  of  which  seemed 
to  grow  lower  as  Nancy,  rising  at  his 
entrance,  tottered  towards  him. 

"You, — you, — "  she  sobbed;  "Oh, 
Frank,  I  have  waited  so  long!" 

Gradually  Haskell  learned  what  had 
transpired,  since  they  parted  years  ago. 

Her  father,  who  was  a  tool  in  Pete 
Haines'  hands,  obliged  her  to  play  cards 
with  the  gamblers  who  frequented  their 
hut, — so  it  was  she  had  begged  Haskell 
not  to  come  there.  Haines  knew  of  her 
clandestine  meetings  and  was  also  aware 
of  Haskell's  presence  outside  the  hut, 
when  he  sent  the  bottle  crashing  through 
the  window.  A  few  days  later  Tom 
Gordon,  Nancy  and  Haines,  left  for  Se- 
attle, and  from  there  embarked  for  the 
Tanana.  Haines  weilded  his  power 
over  Gordon's  head,  and  demanded  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  At  first  Gordon 
held  out  resolutely,  but  he  gradually 
weakened  and  begged  Nancy  to  marry 
Pete.  Strongly  reluctant,  the  girl  yield- 
ed finally  to  her  father's  pleading,  and, 
when  one  week  later  Gordon  died,  Nancy 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  Haines.  Then 
followed  brutalities,  outrages, — poverty 
and  hardships. 

Less  than  a  year  after  their  marriage 
Haines  one  day  entered  their  cabin  par- 
tially intoxicated,  and  directed  a  tirade 
of  abuse  at  Nancy.  "Moping  again,"  he 
sneered,  "thinkin'  of  the  tinsel  school- 
master, eh?"  Then  ye  might  as  well 
know.  I  fixed  up  the  plan  fer  ye  to  see 
him  with  his  cousin,  at  the  carnival  in 
Halifax.  1  saw  him  too,  outside  the 
window  the  night  I  snatched  yer  kisses 
an'  ye  gave  me     a     black     eye; — oh!  I 
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haven't  forgot  it.  He'll  have  a  jolly 
search  fer  ye  though,  if  I  know  meself. 
Don't  ye  look  at  me  like  that,  drat  ye." 
Then  noticing  the  corals  on  Nancy's 
neck,  he  shouted:  "Take  them  beads  off! 
You're  my  wife  now,  not  Haskell's  mis- 
tress, an'  I'll  be  blamed  if  I'll  let  ye 
wear  his  trinkets." 

Nancy  moved  about,  setting  the  table, 
and  preparing  the  noonday  meal,  and 
she  made  him  no  answer.  Infuriated,  he 
sprang  towards  her,  but  Nancy's  gypsy 
blood  was  now  aroused,  and  seizing  a 
carving  knife,   she  awaited   his   coming. 

"Wench,"  he  mumbled  retreating  to- 
wards the  door — "I'll  tame  ye  yet,  or 
by, " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence, — a 
misstep  hurled  him  backwards  down  the 
steps,  and  his  head  struck  on  a  jagged 
rock.  He  was  beyond  medical  aid  when 
the  doctor  arrived,  and  that  night  Nancy 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl. 

A  few  months  later  a  collection  was 
taken  up,  among  the  miners,  to  defray 
expenses,  and  Nancy  with  her  child,  ar- 
rived in  Vancouver.  There  she  man- 
aged to  support  herself  and  little  one 
until  a  severe  illness  assailed  her  and 
recovery  was  tedious.  The  little  sav- 
ings dwindled  quickly,  and  in  desperation 
Nancy  sent  her  child  forth  to  dispose  of 
the  corals,  because  she  could  not  bear 
the  look  of  hunger  in  the  child's  eyes. 
*       *       *       *       * 

The  bells  throughout  Vancouver  had 
never  pealed  so  merrily  as  on  this 
Christmas  morning, — and  little  Nancy 
Haines,  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of 
it  all.  as,  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  sat  up 
in  bed  and  looked  about  her.     She  re- 


membered last  night  the  kind  gentleman 
had  brought  herself  and  mother  to  the 
Vancouver  Hotel,  and  it  felt  so  good  to 
go  to  bed  in  a  warm  room,  and  with 
not  a  pang  of  hunger.  She  had  covertly 
hung  up  her  stocking,  as  she  had  done 
for  several  years  back,  but  today  she 
marvelled  that  it  bulged  so,  while  a 
Christmas  tree  laden  with  gifts,  sparkled 
in  the  dazzling  sunlight  that  flooded 
through  the  window.  Suddenly  she  no- 
ticed beside  her, — the  dream  of  her 
young  life, — a  large  doll, — with  its 
fringed  eyes  calmly  closed  in  slumber. 
Gingerly  she  handled  it  at  first,  as  though 
fearing  it  might  vanish  from  her  sight, 
then  clasping  it  to  her  heart,  she  cov- 
ered it  with  kisses. 

Softly  the  door  opened,  and  Nancy's 
mother  crossed  the  threshold,  followed 
by  Haskell. 

"A  merry  Christmas!"  they  both  cried 
to  the  child ;  and  Nancy  exclaimed : 
"Oh !  mother  dear,  see  what  Santa  Claus 
brought  me,  what  did  he  bring  you  ?" 

"The  greatest  gift  that  Heaven  could 
send  ;  something  that  I  have  prayed  for 
these  many  years;"  the  mother  answered, 
placing  one  hand  lovingly  about  Has- 
kell's neck,  and  the  other  around  her 
child. 

"I'm  so  glad,  mother,"  little  Nancy 
laughed,  throwing  her  arms  about  the 
two  before  her,  and  kissing  them  both." 
Let  us  wish  everybody  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas !"  Then  the  child's  observant  eyes 
caught  the  flash  of  a  new  gold  band  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  mother's  left 
hand,  and  pointing  to  it,  she  cried  :■ — 
"Was  that  what  Santa  brought  you 
dearie  ?" 
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Call  of  the  Breed 

By  Patrick  Vaux 


THE  chance  of  a  lifetime'!  That 
is  what  you  say,  Kenney.  What 
I  say  is — you'll  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"All  in  the  fortunes  of  war!  This'll 
be  something  for  me  to  go  upon  when 
it  comes  across  the  Atlantic.  For  it 
will." 

Commander  Torrington  turned  very 
sharp  upon  his  heel.  Asperity  charged 
his  voice. 

Something  to  go  upon,"  he  retorted, 
wiping  the  fog-blobs  off  the  lenses  of 
his  binoculars;"  you  have  no  business  to 
be  with  us!  But  as  I  got  no  instruc- 
tions about  you — and  you  refused  to  be 
trans-ship] )ed — here  you  are.  You'll  be 
killed,  though,   Kenney." 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Kenney,  staff  officer 
of  the  Canadian  Naval  Forces,  straight- 
ened his  figure  from  leaning  over  the 
bridge-rail  in  his  anxiety  to  pierce  the 
winter  murk  ahead.  With  a  trace  of 
amusement  on  his  keen  face,  he  gazed 
at  the  commanding  officer  of  H.M.S. 
Pandora. 

"You  would  have  done  just  the  same. 
sir."  he  exclaimed  in  a  quizzical  voice." 
Just  the  same.  Anything  to  get  up 
against  hostilities.     T  know  you  would." 

Commander  Torrington  nodded  em- 
phatically. 

"1  would.  I  would."  he  volleyed 
against  the  stinging  north-easter."  Mind 
you,  tin -ugh — don't  lose  your  head,  and 
take  a  hand  in  it.  We  don't  need  your 
oar.  Canada  docs.  That's  where  you 
ought  to  be — at  Halifax.  I  wish  to  hea- 
vens, I  had  bundled  you  on  board  that 
Baltic  steamer  for  the  Thames." 

Germany,  hostile  at  heart  as  her 
Kaiser  had  stated  in  a  communication 
now  historical  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  early  in  1908 — Ger- 
many, forced  by  her  national  expansion 
to  suffer  in  competition  against  the 
British  Empire — with     withers     already 


unwrung  by  the  institution  of  the  first 
steps  in  preferential  tariff  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  offsprings — in 
self-preservation  had  been  compelled  to 
throw  the  gauntlet  down  summarily. 

She  had  torn  the  Foreword  out  of 
Britain's  book  of  naval  strategies :  had 
swiftly  assumed  the  offensive  during  the 
fourth  week  of  that  memorable  Decem- 
ber. 

And  in  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
extraordinary  mobility  and  swiftness  of 
movement,  it  is  the  difference  of  a  mere 
four-and-twenty  hours  that  brings  about 
victory  or  defeat.  A  nation's  life  or 
death. 

While  the  British  Atlantic  Squadron 
was  hurrying  towards  the  North  of  Scot- 
land to  delay  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
into  the  West  Atlantic,  the  Home  Fleet, 
minus  its  two  southern  divisions  that 
were  to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel  and  cover  the  Thames  and  near 
coast,  was  moving  out,  to  proceed  east- 
ward. Already  British  cruisers  were 
feeling  for  the  Imperial  battle-fleet. 

Of  these,  the  Pandora,  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Kenney  on  leave  of  absence  had 
received  permission  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty to  proceed  from  Sheerness  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  had  been  diverted  by 
marconigram  when  off  the  Outer  Gab- 
bard  Shoal,  Norfolk,  and  ordered  to 
scout  eastward. 

"You  know  what  the  orders  are,  Ken- 
ney," rasped  her  commanding  officer,  as 
he  raised  the  glasses  to  his  eyes  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  pierce  the  thickness  hiding 
the  near  waters  under  its  woolly  veil."" 
To  feel  the  enemy's  strength  in  the  Ems 
roadstead — the  Aboukir  to  support  if 
necessary.  That's  where  their  High 
Seas  Fleet's  third  and  fourth  division  are 
shipping  additional  stores ;  so  the  last 
of  our  intelligence  runs.  Not  the  get- 
ting in,  but  the  getting  out  with  the  in- 
formation, that  is  the  worry." 
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"Yes !  The  very  devil  of  a  place !" 
ejaculated  the  Canadian,  "I  know  it. 
Did  a  little  wildfowl  shooting  on  the 
flats  there  when  I  was  with  my  sister's 
husband,  van  Hutten,  in  Friesland.  1 
know  the  channels  in  the  West  Ems — 
all  shifting  sand.     We'll  get  out." 

A  wry  expression  fled  over  the  British 
officer's  lean,  angular  features. 

"Get  out?  Get  anywhere — US!  But 
I  should  have  put  you  on  board  that 
homeward  steamer,  safe,  and  out  of  the 
way.  Remember — don't  let  your  ardour 
run  away  with  you  when  we're  under 
fire." 

Amusement  and  derision  took  posses- 
sion of  Kenney's  damp  face.  He  voiced 
protestation. 

But  Torrington  had  stepped  towards 
the  little  group  of  officers  past  the  wheel, 
to  port,  and  an  eddy  of  frosty  wind  to- 
gether with  the  roar  of  the  stokehold 
ventilating  fan  just  abaft  the  narrow 
bridge  overpowered  the  British  Ameri- 
can officer's  voice. 

The  cruiser  drove  her  nose  into  a 
thickening  roll  of  sea,  and  squashed  her 
headlong  passage  through  it.  Spray 
gushed  up  her  shoulder,  to  fall  splash- 
ing on  the  icicled  decks  and  drain  over- 
board into  the  boiling  wash  trail- 
ing alongside. 

Kenney  brushed  a  far-rending  spirt  of 
ice-cold  brine  out  of  his  eyes,  and  looked 
about. 

Satisfaction  and  a  strange  savage  ex- 
ultation took  him.  Yes !  He  was  going 
into  action  for  the  first  time — and  now 
would  see  if  the  Old  Stock  was  still 
sound  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

A  hundred  yards  away,  beyond  the 
outflung  white  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
cruiser,  hung  the  haze,  ever  lightening, 
ever  deepening  in  streaks  and  masses, 
dulling  the  light  of  that  December  after- 
noon that  was  now  fading  quickly.  Un- 
der the  fog-curtain  rolled  a  short  quar- 
tering sea,  cresting  occasionally  under 
the  impact  of  the  swell  and  the  thrust  of 
the  eastward  current. 

Kenney's  eyes  roved  in-board,  and 
dwelt  on  all  the  details  along  the  Pan- 
dora's dim  decks.  In  shelter  amidships 
and  by  the  break  of  the  forecastle  stood 
reliefs  to  the  shivering  gun-crews,  who 
were  standing  by  at  quarters,  watch  and 


watch.  By  the  quickfirer  to  port  just 
under  the  poop  was  the  gunnery  officer 
busily  examining  its  breechblock,  and  to 
many  forcible  gestures  talking  to  Num- 
ber One  in  the  rear  of  the  gun.  With 
half-frozen  lookouts  straining  their  eye- 
balls, H.M.S.  Pandora  drove  onward. 

Of  a  sudden  a  syren's  muffled  moaning 
pulsed  from  northward.  There  followed 
the  faint  thudding  of  a  gun.  Then  came 
a  cessation  of  the   sounds. 

Most  ominously  had  they  accentuated 
the  realities  at  hand. 

"A  vessel  of  ours  held  up,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  officer  of  the  watch  to  the 
commander,  who  was  passing  to  star- 
board on  the  bridge. 

"Yes,  a  vessel  of  ours,  Witherby.  God 
help  'em,  till  we  sweep  the  enemy  off  the 
seas." 

"We're  inside  'em?"  Lieutenant  Ken- 
ney jerked  out  the  words  as  the  Pan- 
dora's officer  levelled  his  binoculars 
ahead,  near  by  him. 

"Yes.  Borkum  off  the  starboard  bow. 
Inside  the  zone  of  their  patrols  outside 
the  Ems." 

The  commander  snapped  out  an  order 
— monosyllabic,  curt — and  gun-crews- 
leaped  on  the  alert.  Officers  of  divisions 
stood  vigilant  at  their  posts.  In  the  fire- 
control  top  aloft,  aching  eyes  grew 
strained  and  tense.  Before  the  blistering 
furnaces  below,  grimy  half-stripped  sto- 
kers, toiled  in  a  torrent  of  sweat,  and  the 
engineer  sub-lieutenant  cursed  a  clacket- 
ty,  recalcitrant  feed-pump.  In  the  star- 
board compartment  of  the  engine-room, 
his  chief  was  standing  ankle-deep  in  oil 
and  water,  at  valve-wheel  and  reversing 
engine — intently  watching  the  dizzying 
gauge-needless — intently  waiting  for  sig- 
nals from  the  Bridge. 

Lieutenant  Kenney  was  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  Real  Thing.  And  it  cuts  all 
and  sundry. 

Then  a  sharp-eyed  lookout  yapped  out 
a  word  or  two,  and  the  three  officers  on 
the  bridge  switched  their  sight  on  the 
trailing  fog-wall  off  the  port  bow.  From 
out  of  a  thinning  bastion  there  a  wedge- 
shaped  snout  peered  forth,  and  the  long 
low  torpedo  boat  shot  forward  with  con- 
fusing rapidity. 

Not  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  did 
Torrington  swither.     He  thrust  his  hand 
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on  the  wheel,  and  the  cruiser  swerved  a 
little.  In  the  dull  scrunching  of  steel, 
the  momentary  hubbub  of  voices,  rang 
the  end  of  that  patrol. 

As  the  inexorable  Pandora  passed  on- 
ward.  Lieutenant    Kenney   looked  back. 

The  torpedo  craft  had  been  severed 
in  two,  abaft  of  her  after  funnel,  and 
only  the  forward  part  of  her  hull  floated. 
Just  the  tip  of  her  black  bows  was  vis- 
ible outside  the  dense  clouds  of  steam. 
Even  as  he  withdrew  his  eyes,  her 
boilers  hurst  in  a  grating  roar  and  an  up- 
heaval of  water. 

Kenney  glanced  at  the  commander. 
Torrington's  under-lip  was  thrust  out. 
the  under-teeth  vindictively  showing.  His 
brows  knit  and  eyes  narrowed,  he  was 
throwing  keen  glances  over  either  bow. 
lli^  attitude,  vehement  yet  restrained, 
was  that  of  the  huntsman  breaking  scent 
of  his  quarry.  It  suggested  nerves  of 
nickel  steel,  with  no  trace  of  that  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  ageing  the  youthful 
face  of  the  navigating  lieutenant  at  his 
side.  The  eye  of  the  Canadian  officer, 
responding  to  the  navigator's  thoughts, 
travelled  away  landward,  over  the  star- 
board bow.  where  the  fog  was  again 
growing  thinner — more  luminous. 

There  with  its  murderous  batteries  and 
gunpits,  lay  the  island  of  Borkum  be- 
tween the  west  and  east  mouths  of  the 
Ems.  There  the  shoaljs  and  shifting 
channels,  sandbanks  and  tidal  flats  af- 
ford a  more  powerful  defensive  than 
any  of  man's  destructive  agencies. 

Germany,  behind  her  dangerous  North 
Sea  littoral,  with  its  long  outpost  of 
islands  and  lagoons  reinforced  bv  bet 
torpedo  craft  and  submarines,  could 
philosophically  stand  at  ease  while  her 
fleet  ranged  the  Atlantic,  and  her  cruis- 
ers and  armed  auxiliaries  destroyed  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  British  Empire. 
While,  too,  her  second  naval  line,  that 
"fleet  in  being,"  was  to  compel  England 
oncentrate  her  attentuated  reserve 
forces  into  the  North  Sea,  thus  depriv- 
ing her  maritime  commerce  of  protection. 

Bui  not  for  a  few  hours  yet  was  Brit- 
ain to  realize  her  straits.  Though  in  the 
easing  of  the  1'andora's  engines  all  stood 
on  the  brink  of  discovery. 

"Forepeak  listening  for  the  belling  of 
the  Hooge  Horn  under  water  signals  to 


their  east'ard  patrols,"  said  the  com- 
mander to  Lieutenant  Kenney  as  he 
whisked  the  frosted  brine  off  his  eye- 
brows with  his  forefinger,"  that'll  give 
me  my  bearings  for  the  East  Ems,  here, 
and  the  Borkum  flats  as  well.  We'll 
round  the  Randzel  Sand,  behind  Bor- 
kum, pick  up  the  cross  channel  into  Hui- 
bert  Gat,  and  work  out  seaward  by  the 
West  Ems.  Thank  God  for  this  fog ! 
Isn't  it  good? — just  what  we  want." 

"'Gee  wish !  Call  it  'good,'  d'  ye," 
growled  the  Canadian,  'T  prefer  to  see 
where  I'm  going,  and  chance  the  risks. 
She'll  go  around  on  the  shoals,  and  break 
her  back  under  gun-fire — It's  hell-gate 
she's  going  through." 

"Yes !  Hell-gate,  you'll  feel  it,  too, 
Kenney.  High-water,  now.  Oh,  she'll  go 
through,  if " 

But  Torrington's  mouth  stiffened. 
His  hand  shot  up,  silencing  the  officer  at 
the  forepeak  telephone.  Kenney  gripped 
the  bridge  rail  as  if  it  alone  sustained 
him  against  sudden  death. 

Away  ahead  an  oblique  mass,  a  little 
darker  than  the  fog,  was  slanting  across 
their  course. 

The  huge  warship  loomed  larger  as 
she  swayed  onward  to  the  calling  deep. 
In  the  stillness  along  the  softly-stepping 
cruiser's  deck  there  resounded  the  slither 
and  plash  of  the  water  curling  from  her 
great  ram  and  bows. 

A  bugle  call  rang  out  on  board  her. 
Torrington's  lips  parted.  But  still,  no 
order  came. 

The  next  minute,  the  battleship  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  deeper  folds  of  fog. 

"A  close  shave!"  grunted  the  com- 
mander." All  up  with  us,  if  the  lot  of 
them  are  coming  down-stream.  Forepeak 
picked  up  the  belling?  Good — 'Slow 
ahead,'  Mr.  Venn.1 

Up  the  East  Ems  in  full  flood-tide. 
past  Xordland  Flat  and  the  Koper  Sand 
to  eastward,  slipped  the  British  cruiser ; 
lookouts  redoubled,  leadsmen  in  the 
bows,  and  gun-crews  breathing  low. 
From  Friesland,  with  its  miles  of 
marshes  and  sodden  heath,  the  mist  deep- 
ened the  falling  night.  But  the  Pandora 
surged  up  the  east  channel  like  a  thing 
endued    with    instinct. 

Kenney  was  painfully  conscious  of  his 
thumping    heart.       When    to     port     the 
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shadow  flitted  past  of  a  small  ves- 
sel dropping  seaward,  lie  clenched  his 
teeth,  and  held  in  his  breath  for  the 
crash  of  the  guns.     But  none  came  yet. 

In  a  gust  of  self-disparagement,  he 
felt  his  was  a  tinsel  courage. 

Then  one  dim  outline,  squat,  sinister, 
loomed  out  to  starboard,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  and  a  third,  moored 
at   two   cables'   interval. 

The  commander  leaped  to  the  rail,  and 
cranned  himself  in  gaze. 

As  his  vessel  came  abreast  of  the  third, 
a  voice  rang  out  in  alarm  on  board  her. 
and  instantly  the  Pandora's  guns  opened 
into  thunder.  Her  navigator,  his  brain 
a  needlepoint  of  calculation  and  vigil- 
ance, thrust  her  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  hostile  line,  into  the  gat 
rounding  the  back  of  the  Randzel  Sand. 

The  infernal  hubbub  of  the  repulse 
broke  out  up  the  enemy's  lines.  It 
spread  instantly  to  the  Borkum  De- 
fence. 

To  Lieutenant  Kenney  the  firing  seem- 
ed incredibly  rapid  and   furious. 

His  face  was  contorted  like  that  of  a 
man  choking.  He  held  his  body  rigid, 
braced  as  against  some  preternatural 
shock.-  The  ear-splitting  thunders  of  the 
guns,  the  whistling  of  projectiles  around 
and  overhead,  the  crash  and  shrill  of 
bursting  shell,  their  incessant  gushes  of 
pink  and  crimson  fire  irradiating  the  fog, 
created  in  him  some  wholly  different 
being. 

One  who  had  had  no  past,  nor  would 
have  a  future. 

One  who  lived  in  the  seconds  flying 
past,  bloody-fanged  and  terrible. 

The  Pandora  reeled,  she  quivered  and 
lurched  on  missiles  striking  her.  A  pro- 
jectile crashed  against  the  coaming  of 
the  forecastle  hatchway,  and  burst  open 
a   chasm   wrecking  the   mess-deck. 

But  Kenney  was  unconscious  of  the 
spirit  of  slivers  screeching  past  his  head. 
A  fierce  and  determined  emotion  had 
seized  him.     Fire  ran  in  his  veins. 

From  Borkum's  batteries,  shrapnel  and 
shell  swept  athwart  the  cruiser.  The 
hashed  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded  gun 
-numbers  cluttered  the  torn  plating. 
Some  of  them  slid  through  the  jagged 
fissures  to  fall  huddled  on  the  deck  be- 


neath, or,  caught  by  the  splintered  steel 
suffer  excruciating  agonies. 

As  Kenney  flung  himself  face-down  to 
escape  a  shell  exploding  low,  he  marked 
Commander  Torrington  drop  as  if  his 
legs  had  been  knocked  from  under  him. 
With  a  guttural  cry  he  jumped  to  his 
feet,  and  crouching  low  leaped  to  the  of- 
ficer. As  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  him,  the  navigator  fell  over  the 
wheel,  his  chest  and  left  shoulder  shot 
away. 

"Hard  a-port,  hard  a-port, — Huibert 
flat,"  he  moaned."  Steady  amidships, — 
the  Lauwers  ground." 

Kenney  thrust  the  wheel  hard  over. 
There  rushed  into  his  memory's  eye, 
clear  and  minute,  van  Hutten's  section 
chart  of  the  West  Ems. 

With  the  flames  from  her  riven  fun- 
nels trailing  broad  along  her  crumpled 
deck  and  upperworks,  and  steam  gout- 
ing  from  a  damaged  steam-bed,  the 
British  cruiser  fled  headlong  towards  the 
open. 

To  the  British-American  officer  at  her 
wheel,  seconds  and  minutes  might  have 
elapsed  into  hours  for  all  he  knew.  He 
was  only  aware  of  the  madding  despair 
of  retreat- — only  aware  of  an  unvan- 
quished  enemy  astern. 

Already  the  enemy's  seaward  units 
were  slipping  moorings,  and  taking  up 
the  pursuit. 

Then  of  a  sudden  a  terrible  sharpness 
stung  his  side ;  a  horrible  numbness 
paralysed  him.  Darkness  came  sweep- 
ing over  his  senses.  Vainly  he  tried  to 
keep  his  feet.  His  voice  rang  out  des- 
perately in  a  hail  to  the  deck. 

Lieutenant  Kenney  had  relinquished 
command. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  it  was 
to  him  that  veins  of  fire  stung  his  body 
inwardly.  It  felt  like  one  vast  wound — ■ 
one  swelling  torture.  Then  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  floating  for  aeons  in  a  state 
of  semi-insensibility  and  frozen  death, 
and  was  dimly  cognisant  of  voices  near 
by,  but  unable  to  distinguish  any  words. 

He  recovered  his  senses,  to  find  him- 
self bandaged,  and  still  lying  on  the 
bridge.  From  overhead,  arc  electric? 
swung  out  from  the  looming  hull  of  an 
armoured  cruiser  illumed  the  shattered 
scout. 
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"Yes,  sir;  their  third  and  fourth  di- 
visions have  slipped  out,"  some  one  was 
saying,  and  with  difficulty  he  recognized 
the  husky  tones  of  the  Pandora's  third 
lieutenant.  "We  scraped  in  between  the 
destroyers  now  lying  in  the  deeper 
sounding,  where  our  intelligence  placed 
the  battleships  —  would  have  been 
^ditched  'and  broken  up  under  Borkum 
:°ains  but  for  Lieutenant  Kennev." 


"He  got  you  away,"  exclaimed  the 
Aboukir's  officer,  "most  certainly  he  did. 
The  first  of  Canada's  gift  for  the  New 
Year.  As  well  we  picked  you  up,  for 
this  craft's  going  down  by  the  stern. 
Anyhow  the  commander-in-chief  will  get 
away  now,  right  on  their  heels  instead 
of  playing  the  fool  round  the  Ems  for 
their  destroyers'  delectation.  England 
has  a  lot  to  thank  Kenney  for — Son  of 
the  Old  Breed." 


A  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Tree 

Long  years  ago, — one  Christmas-tide, — 

So  doth  the  story  run, — 
A  lonely  fir  tree  mourned  her  love 

The  gold-crowned  summer  sun. 

Then,  Santa  Claus  who  chanced  to  ride 

Through  forest  aisles  of  gray, 
Pitied  the  tree  and  took  her  home. 

In  a  jingling  reindeer  sleigh. 

He  thought  of  a  baby,  with  yellow  curls, 

Who  owned  not  a  single  toy, 
So  Santa  decided  that  Christmas  must  bring 

To  this  child  of  the  poor, — much  joy. 

He  had  seen  this  babe,  by  its  white  crib  kneel, 

And  hearkened  its  lisping  prayer,' 
As  he  begged  for  "Just  a  drum, — please  God, — 

And  a  horsey  with  real  live  hair." 

So,  he  spoke  to  the  tree,  "you  have  sighed  for  love, 

Straightway  I  will  give  it  thee, — 
And  henceforth  wherever  a  child  doth  dwell, 

I'll  make  you  his  Christmas  tree." 

Then,  Santa  Claus  covered  each  bough  with  gifts, 

And  bore  the  tree  off  in  his  sleigh : — 
Thus, — ever  since  then,  the  child  and  the  tree, 

Are   close-linked   with  Christmas  Day. 

— Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes. 


The  Roses  of  Grantleigh 


By  Helen  Tompkins 


HE  was  an  evil  man — and  more !" 
Margaret  Grantleigh  said  to  her 
son  significantly,  although  there 
was  no  added  emphasis  in  her 
level  voice. 

I  looked  across  at  Peggy  but  Peggy 
only  dropped  her  inky  lashes  demurely 
— a  trick  of  her's  when  she  was  inter- 
ested or  excited.  And  I  noticed  that  her 
cheeks  were  hot  and  scarlet  like  the 
pomegranite  buds  in  the  garden  close. 

She  was  listening  I  knew,  quite  as  in- 
tently as  I,  to  what  the  others  were  say- 
ing although  she  would  not  have  had 
them  know  it.  Outside,  the  waters  of 
the  river  Cleare  splashed  and  rippled  in 
the  silence  and  the  odor  of  the  Grant- 
leigh roses — famed  the  country-side  over 
— stole  through  the  shutters.  I  would 
not  have  you  believe  that  the  Grant- 
leighs  were  wont  to  discuss  matters  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature  in  the  pre- 
sence of  uninterested  persons  as  a  rule. 
P)Ut  Peggy  had  been  Mrs.  Grantleigh's 
cherished  friend  and  companion  since  her 
earliest  childhood,  and  I  had  known  the 
family,  especially  Gerald,  almost  as  long. 
Our  presence  in  the  room  meant  little 
restraint.  Besides,  Margaret  Grantleigh 
was  a  law  unto  herself — she  minded  little 
but  her  own  will  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next. 

A  little  silence  fell  over  the  wide  room 
- — a  silence  broken  only  by  the  soft  whis- 
per of  the  rose-perfumed  breeze  and  the 
ripple  of  the  running  water.  "Evil  in 
what  way?"  Margaret  Grantleigh's  son 
asked  .then  quietly. 

"Evil  in  all  ways!"  Margaret  Grant- 
leigh's voice  was  still  level  and  expres- 
sionless, but  T  noticed  that  the  hand  with 
which  she  toyed  with  the  roses  which 
her  son  had  flung  in  her  lap,  shook  a 
little  and  that  her  eyes  were  filmed  dim- 
ly and  blurred  like  the  eyes  of  a  suffer- 
ing animal.  "You  never  knew  your 
grandfather,  Gerald.     You  should  thank- 


God  for  it.  Your  own  father  had  but 
little  of  the  Grantleigh  blood  in  his 
veins." 

Gerald  Grantleigh  flushed.  He  was  a 
Grantleigh  and  I  think  that  he  prided 
himself  upon  the  fact.  "Was  my  grand- 
father ever  brutal  or  unkind  to  you?"  he 
asked  at  last,  a  trifle  sharply. 

It  was  his  mother's  turn  to  flush — a 
slow,  painful  colour  that  reddened  her 
face  like  the  far-flung  stain  of  a  torch's 
flame  upon  sodden  snow.  "Your  father 
was  a  younger  son,"  she  said  then,  slow- 
ly. "It  was  of  but  little  moment  to  your 
grandfather  whom  your  father  married, 
so  that  his  wife  was  but  of  gentle  blood. 
He  scarcely  ever  deigned  even  to  notice 
me  or  to  heed  my  existence.  But  with 
Charlton  it  was  different." 

"My  uncle?" 

"Your  uncle — yes.  He  was  a  very 
quiet  unassuming  man,  your  uncle 
Charlton,  Gerald,  and  his  wife  was  an 
angel  of  beauty  and  goodness.  I  saw 
her  once  when  your  father  and  I  passed 
the  little  cottage  where  she  lived  with  her 
aunt.  I  can  see  her  yet  as  I  saw  her 
then — with  her  tender  face  framed  in  the 
faint-pink  honeysuckle  blossoms." 

She  checked  herself  suddenly  and  I 
saw  a  faint  flicker  of  suspicion  stir  in 
her  dim  eyes.  "Your  grandfather  heard 
the  news  that  same  day,"  she  added  dry- 
ly, "the  news  that  your  uncle  had  lost 
his  head  for  love  of  a  woman  who  was 
possessed  of  neither  birth  nor  breeding 
and  whom  he  said  was  little  better  than 
a  beggar.  For  a  while  I  think  that  he 
went  quite  mad.  Then  he  summoned 
Charlton  to  his  presence  and  he  was 
given  a  notice  of  what  he  might  expect 
— along  with  a  tongue-lashing  that  those 
wli<>  heard  will  remember  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  He  reminded  his  son  that 
as  the  heir  of  the  Grantleigh  fortune 
there  were  certain  duties  that  he  owed  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  family  blood 
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and.  the  family  name — duties  which  a 
union  with  a  poor  girl  of  neither  birth 
nor  breeding-  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  further.  He  could  give  up  the  girl 
and  be  restored — chastened  and  purged 
of  his  folly  after  certain  rigid  penances 
— to  his  father's  favor,  or " 

"Or?" 

Was  there  some  underlying  meaning 
in  the  careless  words — some  sinister  sig- 
nificance which  my  slow  wits  failed  to 
catch  ?  I  asked  the  question  with  my 
lifted  eyebrows  as  I  glanced  across  at 
Peggy,  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
vaguely.  I  noticed,  however  that  she 
looked  apprehensively  from  mother  to 
son  and  that  her  soft  cheeks  were  still 
quite  pink. 

"Or — he  might  expect  something  in- 
finitely worse  to  befall  him,"  said  Mar- 
garet Grantleigh  calmly.  She  was  far 
too  clever  I  fancied,  to  fall  into  a  trap 
of  her  son's  setting.  "Charlton  had  his 
father's  temper  if  not  his  father's  will, 
however.  It  was  small  wonder  that  he 
chose  the  girl  whom  he  loved.  And 
that  night  they  were  married " 

"But  they  did  not  live  happily  ever 
after — since  the  lady  died  within  three 
months  and  her  husband,  an  exile  in 
Barbary  or  Egypt  or  the  like,  followed 
her  the  next  year,"  said  Gerald,  still 
warily,  his  eyes  never  once  leaving  his 
mother's  face.  "So  much  of  the  family 
history  is  familiar  to  me.  mother — as  of 
course  you  know — since  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  why  my  father  died  possessed 
of  the  Grantleigh  fortune.  Was  there 
more  which  you  meant  to  say  to  me  now 
— of  which  this  is  simply  the  preamble?" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  Peggy, 
her  face  quite  white  now,  held  her 
breath  in  suspense.  There  had  ever  been 
little  demonstration  of  affection  between 
mother  and  son,  but  heretofore  there  had 
been  no  open  breach.  Was  that  breach 
to  come  now  ? 

Margaret  Grantleigh  collapsed  wearily 
in  a  little  heap  in  her  high-backed  chair 
but  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her 
son's  stubborn,  handsome  face.  Little 
and  frail  and  delicate  she  was,  but  in 
the  room's  semi-darkness  her  thin  face 
slmne  vaguely  against  the  dark  cushions 
like  fine  old  ivory ;  and  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain pale  translucency  which  turned  me 


— looking  at  her  more  closely — sick  and 
faint. 

"I  (pen  the  window  wide,  Peggy,  my 
girl,"  she  said,  in  a  lower  voice.  "And 
no,  neither  you  nor  Haughton  need  leave 
the  room.  What  I  have  to  say  to  my 
son  now  the  whole  world  may  hear  if  it 
will — and  welcome." 

I  wondered  at  Gerald  a  little,  that  he 
should  still  stand  so  straight  and  slim 
and  tall,  reading  what  I  read  in  the  face 
of  the  stubborn  old  woman  before  me. 
I  forgot  that  the  boy  was  younger  than 
I  and  that  his  eyes  were  blinded  either 
by  passion  or  by  love. 

Outside,  the  river  whispered  thickly  as 
if  a  new  scarcely-heard  terror  had  crept 
into  its  silver  voice,  and  I  saw,  although 
it  was  not  yet  dark,  the  rim  of  a  new 
moon  like  the  half  of  a  golden  wedding- 
ring,  caught  in  the  framing  evergreens 
beyond  the  rose-gardens  and  the  river. 
The  blossoms  which  had  slipped  from 
the  old  woman's  stiffened  fingers  drifted 
from  her  lap  to  the  floor  and  their  dying 
odor  met  the  fresher  fragrance  of  the 
scarcely-unfolded  flowers  outside.  Again 
my  pulses  leaped  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  love-song  of  the  river,  but  my 
eyes  met  the  glances  of  the  slender  girl 
who  was  standing  near  the  open  window, 
and  I  stiffened  with  a  sudden  quiver  of 
pain — pain  that  hurt  like  the  stab  of  a 
knife. 

"You  have  been  here  at  the  Manor  for 
more  than  two  months  now,  Mr.  Foster," 
said  the  old  woman  turning  to  me  sud- 
denly. "You  are  older  than  my  son, 
wiser,  more  sophisticated,  more  a  man 
of  the  world.    You  are  a " 

"Poet  as  well,  madam,"  I  said  quick- 
ly. I  was  resolved  that  she  should  not 
force  me  to  her  will,  this  stern  old  wo- 
man ;  not  while  Peggy  watched  me  with 
the  love-light  in  her  tender  eyes. 

"A  poet  as  well,"  agreed  the  lady 
smoothly,  but  with  a  faint  thread  of  in- 
solence in  her  voice  that  stung  me  to 
the  quick.  "What  do  you  think  of  Grant- 
leigh Manor,  sir?" 

For  a  moment  even  Peggy's  face  grew 
blurred  and  dim  before  my  eyes.  "Grant- 
leigh is  an  earthly  Paradise,  madam,"  I 
said  impulsively  under  the  hypnosis  of 
her  steady  gaze.     "It  is  an  estate  which 
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a  man  might  well  sell  his  very  soul  for 
- — and  never  miss  the  price  he  paid." 

The  words  had  been  spoken  as  I  have 
said  impulsively  and  I  could  have  bitten 
my  tongue  out  a  moment  afterwards  for 
having  allowed  the  words  to  escape  my 
lips.  The  dull  film  had  passed  from 
Mary  Grantleigh's  eyes,  however,  and 
they  had  grown  hard  and  clear  as  un- 
sullied steel.  "You  have  heard,  Gerald/' 
she  said  clearly  to  her  son  whose  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  her  face.  "You 
think  me  old,  prejudiced,  passion-blind- 
ed.    You  have  heard  the  opinion  of  one 


"Your  pardon,  madam,''  I  interrupted 
her  hotly,  seeing — too  late— the  pit  into 
which  I  had  fallen.  "Yotir  pardon  but 
I  did  not  mean — " 

She  lifted  her  hand  imperiously.  "You 
may  say  what  you  will  later,"  she  said 
coldly.  "It  is  my  turn  now  to  talk, 
and  I  know  that  my  time  is  of  the  short- 
est. Answer  me,  Gerald,  truthfully  as 
a  Grantleigh  should.  Is  it  true,  the  wild. 
tales  that  have  come  to  my  ears  of  your 
disgraceful  entanglement- " 

Gerald  Grantleigh  took  one  step  for- 
ward with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  made 
me  drag  fearfully  at  his  sleeve.  "It  is 
as  false  as  heil!"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"Only  tell  me  who  has  dared  to  couple 
the  term  disgrace  with " 

The  woman's  lifted  hand  stopped  him 
just  as  it  had  stopped  me  a  moment  be- 
fore. "I  have  heard  your  name  con- 
nected with  that  of  Katherine  Armande," 
she  said  icily.  "I  paid  little  heed  to  the 
rumours  at  first  although  they  came  with 
accredited  dignity  to  my  ears.  I  have 
only  one  question  to  ask  you  now.  Are 
those   rumours  true?" 

The  young  man  squared  his  shoulders 
resolutely.  For  the  moment,  in  a  world 
in  which  the  two  stood  alone,  two  in- 
domitable wills  and  ungovernable  tem- 
pers met  and  clashed.  "I  do  not  know 
just  what  rumours  you  have  heard, 
mother."  said  the  lad  at  last,  and  I  read 
at  least  partial  defeat  in  his  words  and 
manner.  "I  have  told  Katherine  that  I 
love  her — I  know  that  she  loves  me.  She 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"And  your  uncle's  sad  experience — the 
tragedy  in  his  young  wife's  life — means 
nothing  to  you?"  she  said  steadily.  "You 


are  resolved  that  you  will  learn  nothing 
from  the  lessons  which  the  past  would 
teach?" 

The  lad's  shoulders  drooped  and  his 
eyes  fell  before  her  own.  "I  do  not 
understand  you,"  he  faltered  miserably. 

Again  I  saw  a  quick,  dull  film  shadow 
Margaret  Grantleigh's  proud  old  eyes. 
Her  lips  were  compressed  a  little  either 
with  pride  or  pain.  "The  odor  of  the 
Grantleigh  roses  is  very  heavy  and  op- 
pressive at  times,"  she  said  meaningly, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  listlessness  in  her 
tired  voice.  "There  are  those  to  whom 
their  fragrance  is  unwelcome.  And 
Grantleigh  Manor  itself  is  something  un- 
kind to  those  of  meaner  birth  who,  un- 
called and  unwelcomed,  seek  the  shelter 
of  its  roof-tree." 

Again  the  lad  hesitated — longer  this 
time.  "I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  re- 
peated helplessly. 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  flare  behind 
the  dim  old  ivory  that  age  had  so  thinly 
cut  and  faintly  stained.  "It  is  well,  my 
son,  that  you  are  not  superstitious,"  said 
Margaret  Grantleigh  calmly.  "If  you 
were,  you  might  hesitate  to  repeat  an 
experiment  which  the  late  owner  of 
Grantleigh  found  so  disastrous." 

Of  a  sudden  I,  who  had  studied  the 
lad  for  weeks,  found  a  new  meaning,  a 
new  strength  in  his  youthful  face.  Un- 
happily for  the  success  of  her  plans,  his 
mother  had  touched  a  jangling  chord. 
"I  am  not  superstitious,  mother — in  so 
much  you  have  spoken  truly,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  am  not  afraid  of  Grantleigh 
or  the  Grantleigh  roses  either  for  Kath- 
erine or  for  myself." 

"I  think  that  your  uncle  spoke  much 
to  the  same  purpose  if  he  did  not  use 
the  very  same  words,"  said  his  mother 
coolly.  '  T  can  take  care  of  my  own, 
father,"  I  remember  that  he  said  haught- 
ily. How  well  he  kept  that  boast — you 
know." 

Her  son's  face  whitened.  "Are  you 
trying  to  threaten  me  with  a  menace  of 
coming  ill  to  her — the  girl  whom  I 
love?"  he  asked  gently. 

"I  threaten  nothing,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man proudly.  "Your  grandfather  was 
an  evil  man,  I  tell  you,  as  well  as  a  very- 
clever  one.  I  only  would  have  you  to 
believe  that  the  curse  which  he  uttered 
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has  not  lost  its  power.  The  Grantleigh 
blood  shall  be  kept  pure,  he  told  your 
uncle.  You  may  bring  the  girl  here  if 
you  will.  I  have  neither  right  nor  war- 
rant to  prevent  it.  She  shall  take  your 
own  mother's  place  under  my  roof  and 
reign  as  mistress  of  Grantleigh.  But  the 
heirs  of  our  house  have  ever  been  gentle 
by  both  birth  and  breeding.  And  no 
issue  of  a  shameful  mesalliance  shall  ever 
disgrace  the  Grantleigh  name." 

She  paused.  "So  I  tell  you  the  same," 
she  said.  "You  may  bring  your  bride 
here  as  your  uncle  brought  his.  Like  his 
bride  also  she  shall  never  live  through 
the  first  summer  or  see  the  Grantleigh 
roses  fade!" 

Gerald  was  not  without  weakness  of  a 
sort.  But  he  was  young  and  hot-headed 
and  much — very  much — in  love.  "I  do 
not  know  what  deviltry  that'  wicked  old 
man  worked,"  he  said  sullenly.  "I 
am  thinking,  however,  that  Grantleigh 
though  he  was,  he  was  little  better  than 
a  cold-blooded  murderer — if  as  good. 
And  you.  mother.  Surely  you  were  not 
privy  to  his  guilt." 

The  passionate  wail  in  his  voice  piec- 
ed through  the  veneer  of  pride  and  caste, 
the  crust  of  love  of  wealth,  the  frost  of 
age,  of  selfishness  and  indifference,  and 
did  its  work  almost  to  the  sundering  of 
bone  and  marrow.  The  old  woman's 
high  courage  sprang  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge in  his  boyish  voice.  "Have  I  not 
said  that  I  remembered  the  child— a  fool- 
ish young  thing  with  her  babyish  face 
framed  in  spring  blossoms?"  she  asked 
shortly.  "Had  I  know  the  things — that 
others  knew — T  would  have  carried  an- 
other vision  down  the  years  with  me, 
the  vision  of  a  young  girl  clad  in  her 
bridal  robes  with  the  rarest  of  the  far- 
famed  Grantleigh  roses  fading  upon  her 
bosom.  You  had  better  beware,  Gerald. 
Love  is  not  omnipotent  although  the 
young  would  think  it  so.  Take  counsel 
of  the  grim  past  and  keep  the  foolish 
girl  whom  you  have  taught  to  love  you, 
and  the  Grantleigh  roses,  leagues  apart." 

1  had  wondered,  even  in  my  dazed 
state  of  confusion,  that  Peggy  had  not 
interfered  he  fore.  "Forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Grantleigh,  but  you  hade  me  remind  you 
of  the  doctor's  orders."  she  said  gently. 
"You  will " 


lint  even  I,  dull  in  such  matters  as  I 
was,  saw  enough  to  make  me  spring  for- 
ward and  press  my  Peggy's  sweet  face 
close  against  my  heart.  A  change,  ghast- 
ly and  horrible,  was  freezing  haggard 
lines  into  the  hard  old  face  that  even 
time  had  had  small  power  to  alter.  I 
saw  her  eyes  change — soften — then  grow 
bright  with  inexpressible  yearning.  "For 
God's  sake  beware  of  the  Grantleigh 
roses,  Gerald !"  she  mouthed  horribly. 
"They  have  cost  one  man  his  love,  his 
country,  his  sanity  and  his  life.  For 
the  good  God's  sake " 

<  ierald,  his  anger  and  defiance  forgot- 
ten, had  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  "For- 
give me,  mother!"  he  pleaded.  "Forgive 
me,  and  give  me  one  gentle,  loving  word 
that  i  may  carry  it  with  me  when  you 
are  gone  to  the  girl  I  love !" 

"God  bless you  both !"   the   words 

were  little  better  than  a  whisper.  "You 
may  tell  her  that  I  said  so.  But  for  His 
sake  and  the  sake  of  your  own  soul, 
keep  her  away  from  Grantleigh.    Ask — " 

And  then  the  writhing  lips  twisted  and 
settled  themselves  icily  into  a  horrible 
caricature  of  a  grin.  The  jaws  dropped 
foolishly.  Margaret  Grantleigh  was 
dead. 

But  I  have  lingered  longer  than  I  had 
meant  to  do  when  I  began  to  tell  this 
story,  over  this  especial  part  of  it.  We 
had  time  and  to  spare,  however,  during 
the  week  that  elapsed  between  the  death 
and  the  funeral — my  little  sweetheart  and 
I — time  to  mope  and  fret  and  to  become 
helpless  slaves  of  all  sorts  of  supersti- 
tious fancies.  More  than  once  I  resolved 
to  leave  it  all  behind  me  and  to  carry 
Peggy  with  me.  She  flitted  about  the 
gloomy  house  no  longer,  my  poor  little 
girl,  but  spiritless  and  moody  she  drag- 
ged her  leaden  feet  up  and  down  the 
wide  stairs  with  scarcely  a  thought  for 
any  one — even  for  the  man  who  so  loved 
her. 

Gerald,  after  the  very  first,  bore  the 
waiting  better  than  I.  He  stayed  long 
hours  locked  up  in  his  study  it  is  true, 
but  for  a  great  deal  of  the  time  his  soli- 
citor was  with  him  and  I  knew  that 
much  of  the  work  which  the  two  were 
doing  was  anticipatory  of  the  coming 
marriage  of  the  Grantleigh  heir.  One 
dav  Gerald  sent  for  me. 
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"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Haughton,"  he 
said  restlessly.  "You  see,  it  seems  that 
there  was  no  one  good  enough  to  tell 
me  until  recently  that  for  a  year  and 
more  before  her  death,  my  mother  had 
been  failing  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. I  had  seen  very  little  of  her  as 
you  know.  Was  this  fact  known  to 
you  ?" 

"In  a  sense yes,"     I     said    warily. 

"Your  mother  was  inclined  to  wander 
a  little  at  times  in  her  speech  it  is  true. 
On  other  occasions " 

"So  I  have  told  Katherine."  His  heavy 
face  lighted  a  little.  "You  know  that 
my  mother's  last  words  were  a  blessing 
on  my  bride,  Haughton.     You  see " 

"I  heard  her  last  words — yes,"  I  ad- 
mitted uneasily.  I  did  not  like  the  turn 
that  the  conversation  was  taking.  "But 
still " 

"But  even  then  as  you  will  also  re- 
member she  spoke — ramblingly,"  he 
urged  eagerly.    "In  one  breath " 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Gerald,"  I  beg- 
ged him  gently.  "Are  you  meaning  to 
bring  your  young  bride  home  here — to 
Grantleigh  Manor?" 

He  did  not  answer  but  flung  himself 
out  of  the  room  in  a  pet.  And  that  night 
I  talked  to  Peggy  plainly  enough. 

"My  work  here  is  at  an  end,"  I  said 
to  her  I  am  afraid  a  little  sourly.  "My 
position  here  in  the  house  has  been  little 
less  than  a  sinecure  for  a  long  time. 
What  need  did  Mrs.  Grantleigh  have  for 
a  secretary?     And  now  the  solicitor — " 

"I  thought  that  it  was  the  solicitor," 
said  Peggy,  triumphantly.  "You  have 
been  hating  him  for  days.  Don't  be 
stupid,  Haughton.  I  will  go  with  you 
just  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wynne  comes  back. 
The  news  of  her  mistress'  death  was 
wired  to  her  several  days  ago.  Surely 
you  would  not  have  me  leave  Grantleigh 
now  with  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens 


"I  would  have  you  leave  now — this 
instant!"  I  said,  a  little  churlishly. 
"There  is  evil  even  in  the  air,  Peggy. 
It  must  not  touch  you."  But  she  only 
laid  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  vanished, 
and  looking  up  I  saw  Gerald  glowering 
at  me  suspiciously  as  his  shadow  fell 
across  the  floor. 


In  the  village,  although  I  heard  but 
little  about  it  until  after  the  burial  of 
the  mistress  of  Grantleigh,  preparations 
for  the  marriage  were  going  on  apace. 
I  knew  that  the  whole  county  frowned 
upon  the  match,  but  the  Grantleighs  had 
never  known  a  higher  court  than  the 
tribunal  of  their  own  opinions,  and  Kath- 
erine Armande  acknowledged  no  higher 
law  than  her  lover's  will.  The  marriage 
was  to  be  strictly  private  and  the  ante- 
nuptial settlements  which  Gerald  made 
upon  the  woman  he  loved  were  little 
less  than  princely.  Peggy  told  me  about 
them  the  day  after  the  ceremony  (I  had 
quitted  the  Manor  by  that  time)  while 
we  were  walking  together  in  the  fields. 

"She  is  a  gentle,  spiritless  thing,  this 
last  Grantleigh  bride,"  said  Peggy  a 
trifle  fretfully.  "It  is  as  well  for  her 
that  Gerald's  mother  died  when  she  did 
— she  would  never  have  allowed  her  to 
call  her  soul  her  own." 

"How  does  she  like  her  new  home?"" 
I  asked  curiously. 

"She  has  said  very  little  about  it  as 
yet.  Gerald  has  gorgeously  furnished 
rooms  for  her,  you  know  in  the  west 
wing.  He  has  put  her  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  apartments  where  the 
last  Qrantleigh  bride  held  such  brief 
reign  a  few  short  years  ago." 

There  seemed  so  much  of  menace  in 
her  tones  that  I  flung  her  a  sharp  glance. 
"Are  the  new  ones  more  handsome  than 
the  old?"  I  asked,  however,  idly  enough. 

"They  are  much  more  expensively 
furnished.  The  elder  Grantleigh  was 
not  overly  free  with  his  money,  I  have 
heard  people  say,  although  after  all  his 
furious  outbursts  he  fitted  up  the  rooms 
himself  for  his  son's  unwelcome  bride. 
I  have  always  fancied  that  he  must 
have  done  it  to  awe  her — her  people  weie 
little  better  than  beggars.  They  were 
furnished  in  pink  though  she  was  a 
blonde  and  the  colour  made  her  look 
hideous.  The  hangings  on  the  wall  were 
soft  moss-green  with  sprays  of  the 
Grantleigh  roses  everywhere  and  the 
colour-scheme  was  carried  out  in  the 
carpet  and  curtains.     I  think " 

"I  am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole 
beastly  business — roses  and  all."  I  fumed 
ungraciously.  "You  think — you  talk — 
of   but   little    else,    Peggy.      That    small 
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shallow  head  of  yours  has  heen  fairly 
turned,  I  am  afraid,  with  settlements 
and  dower  and  the  like.  You  are  en- 
gaged to  a  poor  man,  my  dear?" 

"We  will  not  quarrel  over  it  I  think 
— you  and  I,"  said  my  Peggy  impishly. 
She  thing  me  a  mocking  glance,  then 
dropped  her  dark  lashes.  '"Don't  he  ill- 
natured,  Haughton.  Just  as  soon  as 
Mrs.    Wynne  comes " 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it  for  the 
moment — for  many  moments  for  the 
matter  of  that — for  it  was  weeks  after 
that  hefore  I  had  chance  or  opportunity 
for  more  than  a  hurried  snatch  of  con- 
versation with  Peggy  again.  First  the 
marriage,  quiet  as  it  was,  filled  the  girl's 
mind,  naturally,  to  the  seclusion  of  all 
else.     After  that 

"The  girl  is  full  of  whims,"  said  Peg- 
53  to  me  pettishly  one  day.  "After  all 
that  he — ( ierald — has  done  for  her,  she 
has  persisted  in  having  her  things  mov- 
ed quite  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  Her  rooms  now  overlook  the 
rose-garden  and  the  river,  you  know. 
Ai-.d  after  all,  since  he  dared  not  em- 
phasize what  his  mother  said  that  last 
day  how  could  Gerald  help  it?  In  truth 
what  is  there  for  him  to  say?  Do  you 
remember,  Haughton,  what  Mrs.  Grant- 
leigh  said  that  night  when  she  was  dying 
— about  the  Grantleigh  roses?" 

I  remembered.  I  said  so  gloomily.  I 
was  provoked  with  the  girl  that  she  al- 
lowed her  imagination  such  free  rein. 
I  was  more  provoked  with  myself  that 
I  was  too  weak  to  rebuke  her. 

"Two  weeks  a  bride  and  already  the 
curse  has  fallen,"  said  the  girl  in  a 
lower  voice.  "There  she  sits  all  day 
in  her  chair  beside  the  window  above 
the  rose  garden  where  the  petals  have 
not    yet   begun   to   fall.     When   they  do 

"     She  looked  at  me  strangely.  "He 

was  a  wicked,  shameless  old  man,  just 
as  the  wife  of  his  second  son  said  that 
he  was,"  she  whispered  in  a  lower  voice. 
"Is  there  something  in  the  curse  that 
he  uttered  ,i iter  all — something  that  ren- 
ders Grantleigh  Manor  an  ill  place  to 
dwell  in?     I  myself " 

"Nonsensi  '"  I  said  roughly,  for  my 
heart  went  cold  with  sudden  dread.  "A 
wire   was   sent    to  town    today,    1   know. 


for  Dr.  Maxwell.     Does  that  mean  tha' 
Gerald  himself  has  become  alarmed?" 

"It  is  time  for  alarm,"  croaked  Peg 
gy,  still  dourly.  "You  need  not  be  s( 
skeptical,  Haughton.  Yesterday  the  pool 
thing  called  me  to  her  room.  Ts  there 
any  truth  in  what  Beckert,  the  new  maid, 
has  been  telling  me?'  she  questioned  me 
wildly.  'Is  it  true  that  disappointment 
and  resentment  upon  Gerald's  account 
and  because  he  persisted  in  his  determin- 
ation to  marrv  me,  hastened  his  mother's 
death?'" 

"She  had  clutched  wildly  at  my  sleeve 
but  I  twisted  away  from  her  grasp  be- 
fore I  answered.  T  heard  Mrs.  Grant- 
leigh's  last  words,'  I  said  to  her  then 
soothingly.  T  was  in  the  room  when 
she  died.  She  prayed  God  almost  with 
her  last  breath  to  bless  her  son  and  the 
young  girl  whom  her  son  had  just  told 
her  that  he  loved.  Beckert  is  a  meddle- 
some, cackling  footf,  Mrs.  Grantleigh. 
Her  long  tongue  has  dragged  her  into 
trouble  before  this  more  than  once.' 

"But  I  saw  that  she  was  not  listening 
to  what  I  said.  'Almost  her  last  words!' 
the  poor  thing  said,  looking  at  me  piti- 
fully. 'But  her  last  words,  Peggy — her 
last  words.     What  of  them?'  " 

"  'She  was  dying  then,'  I  said,  evasive- 
ly. 'There  were  times  enough  even  be- 
fore that  last  day,  wrhen  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  saying  I  am  sure. 
There  were  times  when  she  wandered 
sadly  in  her  speech.  Beckert  was  with 
her  a  great  deal — the  mischief-maker  and 
blunderer  that  she  is.  She  might  have 
told  you  that.' 

"  'Yet  Beckert  answered  me  truthful- 
ly— when  I  asked  her  questions,'  she 
flared  out  at  me.  'She  said  that  even 
after  ( ierald's  mother's  heart  was  all 
but  stilled — even  when  her  breath  was 
the  merest  flutter  that  scarcely  lifted 
the  laces  at  her  throat,  she  was  beg- 
ging him — Gerald — to  keep  me  away 
from  Grantleigh   Manor.     Is  that  true?' 

'  'it  may  be,'  I  said  sulkily,  and  then 
she  turned  her  face  away  from  me  to 
the  garden  and  the  roses  and  did  not 
speak  again.  She  appears  wretchedly 
ill,  Haughton.  I  believe  that  she  will  die 
soon  if  something  is  not  done." 

"<  ierald  should  take  her  away  from 
< rrantleigfh  "  I  said  sourlv.     "I  have  told 
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him  so  more  than  once — as  have  others." 

"It  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  try 
to  take  her  away  for  she  would  not 
go,"  said  Peggy  hopelessly.  There  were 
tears  in  her  pretty  eyes.  "She  will  die, 
Haughton,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
rouse  her — die  before  the  Grantleigh 
roses  fade." 

I  parted  from  the  girl  that  night  with 
a  very  heavy  heart.  The  doctor  came 
down  from  town  next  day  and  I  had 
word  in  the  village  that  he  had  urged 
Gerald  to  take  his  wife  abroad.  I  think 
that  Gerald  even  made  some  feeble  at- 
tempts to  arrange  his  business  affairs 
with  that  end  in  view,  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  Katherine  Grantleigh's  illness 
was  accompanied  by  fits  of  stubbornness 
which  he  dared  not  exaggerate  by  re- 
sistance to  her  will.  She  refused  abso- 
lutely, in  spite  of  her  condition — in  spite 
of  her  love  for  her  young  husband — to 
leave  Grantleigh. 

Peggy  seemed  to  an  extent,  to  share 
the  young  wife's  stubbornness.  She 
wept  and  wrung  her  hands  miserably 
when  I  talked  to  her,  but  Mrs.  Wynne 
had  not  returned  and  until  she  did, 
Peggy  declared  that  she  could  not  leave 
the  Manor — even  for  me. 

"She  has  no  one  but  me,  Haughton," 
she  pleaded.  "That  is,  she  has  no  wo- 
man to  wait  upon  her.  And  she  is  as 
sweet  and  gentle  to  me  as  an  own  sister 
could  be.  Her  husband  is  devotion  itself 
but  he  too  looks  ill  and  haggard  and 
she  is  not  willing  for  him  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  the  house." 

If  I  could  deceive  her  by  doing  so  I 
would  close  the  windows  tonight.  If  I 
do  not  and  she  knows  that  the  Grant- 
leigh roses  have  faded " 

She  gulped  down  a  sob — slipped  out 
of  my  arms  when  I  would  have  detained 
her — and  sped  away  like  a  shadow. 

It  had  grown  colder  even  as  she  had 
said.  The  chill  whipped  the  blood  to 
my  face  as  I  left  the  shelter  of  the  Grant- 
leigh Woods.  There  were  few  clouds, 
but  as  I  skirted  the  rose-gardens  in  the 
vain  hope  of  intercepting  and  having  a 
final  word  with  Gerald,  I  noticed  that 
the  roses  were  cowering  before  the  bitter 
wind  that  the  few  clouds  scourged  be- 
fore them.  A  single  light  burned  dimly 
in   Katherine   Grantleigh's   room,   and   a 


rose-branch,  seeking  shelter  in  a  nook 
of  the  wall,  flung  a  blossom-burdened 
spray  against  my  face.  I  tramped  sul- 
lenly across  the  fragrant,  fallen  petals 
unseeing — ill-natured — uncaring — miser- 
able for  Gerald,  for  his  wife,  for  myself 
and  for  the  stubborn  girl  who  still  clung 
to  their  failing  fortunes.  The  end  must 
come  soon  however  now  I  told  myself. 
The  Grantleigh  roses  were  fading — fast. 

That  night  a  half-dozen  eager,  urgent 
telegrams  were  sent  to  town.  The  mis- 
tress of  Grantleigh  was  not  expected  to 
live  the  night  through.  Ai  special  train 
brought  three  physicians,  a  specialist  and 
a  trained  nurse.  A  little  before  daylight 
a  message  was  sent  calling  me  to  the 
Manor. 

I  found  Gerald,  lean  and  gaunt,  his 
eyes  burning  with  fever,  his  face  dull 
with  suffering,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
study.  "They  give  me  little  hope,"  he 
said,  as  I  tried  to  speak  some  feeble 
words  of  comfort.  "I  wish  to  God  that 
I  had  heeded  my  mother's  dying  words, 
Haughton  !  My  poor,  poor  little  girl !  I 
will  take  her  away  from  this  awful  place 
tomorrow  if  she  can  only  live  to  see  the 
sunrise.  I  will  rase  the  Manor  to  the 
ground  stone  by  stone — I  will  uproot  the 
roses  and  make  the  garden  beds  where 
they  have   grown   bitter   with   salt " 

"The  doctors,"  I  said  feebly.  "Can 
they  do  nothing  for  her?" 

"They  are  consulting  now  with  Dr. 
Maxwell.  I  teil  you  they  will  promise 
me  nothing!  There  is  one  among  them 
— a  young  foreigner — who  does  not  agree 
with  either  their  diagnosis  or  their  treat- 
ment. Raymond,  my  cousin,  sent  him 
down.  He  is  young  and  daring  and 
Raymond  says  that  he  has  been  very 
successful." 

A  step  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
"My  colleagues  have  asked  me  to  be 
their  spokesman,  Mr.  Grantleigh,"  said 
the  old  physician  who  entered.  "I  re- 
gret to  say  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
your  wife.  We  have  been  summoned  to 
her  side  too  late." 

"Too  late !"  A  damned  soul  from  the 
lowest  pit  might  have  echoed  the  stricken 
young  husband's  words — in  his  own 
tones. 

"Yes.  A  naturally  sensitive  and  high- 
lv-strung   nature    and    delicate    constitu- 
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tii  mi  has  been  so  disorganized  by  mental 
suggestion  and  superstitious  fear,  that  a 
dormant  heart-trouble  has  been  awaken- 
ed and  highly  exaggerated.  Your  local 
physician  can  do  all  that  is  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  do  to  render  your  wife's 
last  hours " 

"Dr.  Fereatti ."  said  poor  Grant- 
leigh helplessly. 

"Dr.  Fereatti  is  not  connected  with  us 
in  any  way  nor  does  he  agree  with  us 
in  our  conclusions,"  said  Dr.  Garnett 
coldly.  "You  are  at  liberty  to  interview 
him  if  you  like.  Nothing  that  he  can 
do  will  have  any  effect  whatever  upon 
your  wife's  condition.  My  colleagues  and 
I  have  a  very  important  case  in  town  in 
which  we  hope  to  have  Dr.  Morton's 
invaluable  counsel  and  help  and  he  leaves 
for  the  Continent  tomorrow.  Permit  me 
to  extend  my  sympathy  and  his,  and  to 
say  good-bye."  He  shook  hands  with 
Gerald  in  a  limp,  fishy  sort  of  fashion, 
glared  at  me  uncertainly  and  drifted  out 
of  the  room. 

Gerald  had  buried  his  face  in  his 
twitching  hands.  Neither  he  nor  I  heard 
the  softer  tread  that  announced  the  en- 
trance into  the  room  of  another  actor  in 
the  sad  drama. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  soft, 
liquid  voice.  "I  understand  that  the 
others  have  surrendered  the  case  as  hope- 
less. I  believe  that  I  can  save  your 
wife's  life.  Have  I  your  permission  to 
try?" 

Grantleigh  looked  up,  a  faint  gleam  of 
hope  in  his  sunken  eyes.  "For  God's 
sake  do  whatever  you  can  for  her!"  he 
said  impetuously  and  then  hid  his  face 
in   his  hands  again. 

"I  am  an  Italian,  as  of  course  my  name 
would  indicate."  said  the  doctor,  as  I 
followed  him  from  the  room.  "I  am 
American  born  and  reared  but  I  have 
spent  a  number  of  years  abroad — in 
Italy.  I  have  rather  made  a  specialtv 
of — p<  >l^<  ill>." 

"Poisons!"  There  was  something  so 
sini-ter  in  the  word  that  I  stopped  short 
in   my  tracks  as   if   checked   by   a   bullet. 

"Poisons — yes.  You  see  there  were 
some  rather  balding  symptoms  attending 
this  case  that  recalled — -another  one  that 
1  have  in  mind.  <  I,  there  were  none  of 
your  cumbrous,  bungling  modem  meth- 


ods used — I  must  admit !  We  Italians 
lead  the  world,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  deli- 
cacy and  facility  with  which  we  rid  our- 
selves of  those  who  stand  in  our  way." 

For  the  moment  the  form  of  the  mod- 
ern physician — lean,  well-trained  and 
muscular — his  eyes  keen  and  vigilant, 
grew  blurred  before  my  eyes  and  it  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Doges  I  saw — 
plumed,  velvet-clad,  smooth  and  silken 
of  speech,  unscrupulous  and  revengeful 
as  the  devil.  I  shuddered.  "What  do 
you  mean?"   I  muttered. 

"I  mean  that  the  grandfather  of  the 
man  in  the  room  yonder  was  a  fiend  in- 
carnate— that  he  slew  the  young  girl 
whom  his  son  loved,  as  remorselessly  as 
ever  Lucretia  Ilorgia  rid  herself  of  a 
rival  in  her  palmiest  days.  It  required 
the  subtlety  of  a  devil  to  couple  a  poison 
so  deadly  as  he  used — with  the  odor  of 
the  Grantleigh  roses." 

"Roses,"  I  stammered  wonderingly. 

"i  ),  not  your  ordinary  garden  roses. 
You  must  acquit  the  elder  Grantleigh  of 
so  commonplace  a  piece  of  villainy.  He 
began  his  work  you  see  with  the  sin- 
ister suggestion  that  the  Grantleigh  roses 
were  not  friendly  to  those  of  meaner 
blood  who  came  as  brides  to  the  Manor. 
What  more  natural  than  that  when  his 
diobolical  hints  had  had  time  to  do  their 
work,  that  the  sensitive  young  girl — an 
unwanted,  unwelcome  lodger  under  the 
Grantleigh  roof  should  lock  and  bar  door 
and  window  against  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  she  loved?" 

"If  the  odor  within  the  room  lingered 
after  that — after  the  windows  were  se- 
curely closed — who  was  to  guess  the 
reason  why  ?  Who  was  there  clever 
enough  to  dream  that  the  trails  of  deli- 
cate blossoms  in  the  carpet  and  on  the 
wall  alike,  were  steeped  in  a  more  dead- 
ly poison  than  you  moderns  ever  dis- 
covered.    If  I  had  not  been " 

He  checked  himself  with  an  effort.  "I 
have  given  orders  that  Mrs.  Grantleigh 
he  moved  to  the  other  wing,  and  I  have 
already  prepared  an  antidote  for  the 
poison  which  she  has  absorbed,"  he  said 
in  a  calmer  voice.  "She  will  be  much 
better  in  a  week.  She  will  be  better 
long  before  a  week  has  passed  if  her  bus- 
hand  co-operates  with  me.  She  will  rally 
just  as  soon  as  she  realizes  that  all  dan- 
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ger  is  past,  and  that  Mrs.  Grantleigh's 
last  words  were  meant  to  save  her  from 
that  other  helpless  young  girl's  fate  so 
long  ago." 

He  stared  past  me  with  gloomy,  som- 
hre  eyes.  ''Now  see  that  you  do  your 
part,"  he  said  then  less  steadily.  "We 
see  many  heart-breaking  things.  Mr. 
Foster,  we  ministers  to  the  body.  We 
learn  much  that  others  do  not  know. 
Urge  Air.  Grantleigh  to  leave  the  Manor 
just  as  soon  as  his  wife  is  able  to  travel. 
It  will  be  months  even  then  before  she 
will  regain  her  lost  health." 

I  nodded  silently  and  watched  him  as 
he  went,  stooping  a  little  as  he  walked, 
up  the  wide  stairs.  Then  I  went  back 
to  the  gloomy  room  where  I  had  left 
Gerald  and  I  told  him  what  the  Italian 
had  said. 

When  I  had  finished  he  looked  at  me 
with  his  whole  face  radiant.  "He  will 
save  her  for  me,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Tell 
him  that  I  know  that  he  will.  I  dare 
not   go   near  her  myself.   Haughton.      I 


would  go  to  pieces  if  I  did.  Thank  God 
that  my  mother — if  she  knew  the  evil 
secret — would  have  saved  her — at  the 
last !" 

I  allowed  him  to  get  what  comfort  he 
could  out  of  the  thought.  I  said  noth- 
ing. Margaret  Grantleigh  was  dead,  I 
told  myself  charitably,  and  I  was  willing 
to  allow  her  probable  faults  and  her 
possible  virtues  to  die  with  her.  But  I 
wondered  dully  just  how  much  of  what 
her  son  said  he  really  believed,  and  how 
much  comfort  the  belief  brought  him. 

Two  weeks  later  I  stood  with  Peggy's 
hand  in  mine,  and  watched  the  flutter  of 
a  handkerchief  as  Grantleigh,  half-sup- 
porting his  wife  in  his  arms,  looked  his 
last  for  many  months  upon  his  native 
land,  from  the  deck  of  an  out-bound 
steamer.  They  had  left  work  for  me 
to  do.  which  I  meant  to  do — well.  And 
I  knew  that  when  the  two  returned,  the 
Grantleigh  roses  would  be  little  more 
than  an  unhappy  memory. 
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Through  my  dreams  I  hear  wild  ducks  fly  north, 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
And  their  thin  gray  shadows  quiver  and  pass 

Where   the   moon   on   my   floor  lies  white ; 


To  the  north — where  the  Richlieu   ice  melts  fast 
And  pines  scent  the  warm  Spring  rain, 

Where  the  blood-roots  are  swelling  and  plover  call 
And  I  wish  I  were  home  again ! 

— Ellen  Paine  Hiding. 


The  Skypilot  of  Barkerville 


By  Harold  Sands 


W(  i.MEN!  huh!  I'm  over  seventy 
and  the  women,  God  hless  'em, 
are  still  an  enigma  to  me," 
said  John  Chelmsford.  The 
dean  of  Pacific  Coast  editors,  who  first 
fell  in  love  during  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francis- 
co, was  the  guest  a  few  days  ago  of  four 
members  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Vancouver  newspaperdom.  After  dining 
at  tlu-  Dutch  Grill  the  talk  natur- 
ally drifted  to  the  ladies.  It  generally 
does  at  the  wine  and  cigarette  stage. 

The  youngest  writer  present  maintain- 
ed, with  the  cocksureness  of  youth,  that 
women  were  as  easy  to  read  as  the  head- 
lines of  a  modern  newspaper.  It  was 
then  the  veteran  made  the  remark  quot- 
ed, and  added : 

"I  was  one  of  those  who  chased  the 
rainbow  from  San  Francisco  to  Cari- 
boo when  the  first  great  gold  excite- 
ment in  British  Columbia  followed  fast 
on  the  heels  of  the  treasure  hunt  in  the 
Golden  State.  Women  were  almost  as 
scarce  as  oysters  when  T  struck  the  Cari- 
boo in  the  early  sixties.  And  as  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  weren't  a  hundred  oys- 
ters in  the  country  you  can  imagine  that 
there  wasn't  a  superfluity  of  the  fair 
sex.  The  advent  of  a  good-looking  girl 
caused  a  flutter  in  the  mining  camps. 

"One  day.  when  I  called  for  my  regu- 
lar refreshment  at  Jim  Riley's  place  in 
Barkerville.  the  bartender  remarked,  as 
he  placed  a  dark  bottle  before  me : 

'The   flesh   and  the  narrer  path   ar- 
rived on  the  stage  from  Yale  today." 

"I  swallowed  my  whiskey,  and  as  I 
reached  for  the  'chaser.'  the  man  con- 
tinued : 

"'Cariboo  Tom,  the  stage  driver  for 
Ballou,  said  she  tried  to  make  a  mash 
of  th<  parson  on  the  way  up  and  that 
she  paid  ten  rent-  a  pound  freight,  on 
the  biggest  lot  of  frills  and  furbelows 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life.' 


"That  bartender  was  fond  of  wagging 
his  chin  in  knots.  When  he  said  that 
the  'flesh  and  the  narrow  path'  came  in 
on  the  same  stage  he  simply  meant  that 
Miss  Lorelia  Hardy  and  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Kingdom  had  been  added  to  the 
population  of  Barkerville.  That  chap 
never  would  have  done  for  a  newspaper. 
He  couldn't  boil  down  his  facts. 

"  'She's  a  regular  corker  for  good 
looks,'  he  shouted  at  me  as  I  passed 
out. 

"Now,  although  I  had  a  dear  little 
girl  in  the  States,  for  whose  sake  as  well 
as  my  own  I  was  seeking  nuggets  and 
news  in  that  country  of  gold  and  dis- 
comfort, still,  with  the  rest  of  the  camp, 
I  was  mightily  interested  in  the  com- 
ing of  Lorelia  Hardy.  She  was  not  a 
hurdy-gurdy  girl ;  in  fact  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  place  her.  Somehow  or  other 
I  never  liked  her,  chiefly,  I  think,  be- 
cause she  was  the  woman  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  fight  between  my  two  old 
friends.  'Butch  Bill'  and  'Hors'efly  Bill.' 
the  two  mining  kings  of  Cariboo. 

"Horsefly  Bill  cottoned  to  the  girl 
from  the  moment  she  appeared  in  the 
camp.  I  rather  think  he  had  known  her 
in  'Frisco,  but  they  never  owned  up  to 
any  previous  acquaintance.  Bill's  real 
name  was  William  Derwent.  He  lived 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  while  during  the 
exciting  days  of  the  gold  rush  but  when 
he  learned  that  the  Vigilantes  had  mark- 
ed him  for  their  own  he  stood  not  upon 
the  order  of  his  going,  but  stowed  away 
on  the  first  boat  north  to  British  Col- 
umbia. Thus  it  was  that  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  first  rush  to  the  Fraser  River 
diggings.  When  the  bars  on  the  river 
began  to  be  worked  out  many  men  start- 
ed to  search  for  the  'mother  lode.'  Der- 
went was  among  them.  He  drifted  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Horsefly 
country,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was 
known  as  Horseflv  Bill. 
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'"The  d- 


flies  were  as  big  as 
horses,'  he  told  one  tenderfoot  who  came 
in  from  New  York  by  way  of  the  Pa- 
nama route. 

"The  two  Bills  happened  to  be  in  Ri- 
ley's one  afternoon  just  about  the  time 
I  always  took  my  medicine.  The  bar- 
tender was  still  stuck  on  the  girl  from 
'Frisco.  For  days  he  could  talk  of  no- 
body else. 

"  'Jim  Pugh's  sorry  he  met  her,  I'll 
bet,'  I  heard  his  remark  to  the  mining 
kings.  'She  got  the  better  of  him  to 
the  tune  of  a  thousand  dollars.' 

"  'You're  wrong  there,  it  was  Jim 
who  got  the  better  of  her,'  put  in  Dutch 
Bill. 

"  'But  I  saw  the  thousand  dollars  she 
got  from  Jim's  claim,'  the  man  pro- 
tested. 

"  'But  it  would  have  been  $1,700  if 
Jim  hadn't  been  too  smart  for  her,' 
chuckled  Dutch.  'Set  'em  up  barkeep, 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  he  did  it.  Well, 
you  see  it  was  this  way :  Jim  Pugh 
owns  what  is  known  as  Diller's  claim, 
which  has  the  record  so  far  for  Cari- 
boo, having  yielded  $300,000  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  girl  quickly  got  onto 
the  skin  game  of  visiting  claims.  It's 
the  rule  in  placer  mining  camps  that 
when  a  gal  'visits'  she  gets  what  comes 
in  the  first  pan.  Some  women  have 
made  little  fortunes  on  that  lay  and  this 
one  quickly  tumbled  to  the  way  to  get 
rich  quick.  Still  she's  such  a  beaut  that 
though  all  the  boys  were  on  to  her  game 
each  man  wanted  to  have  the  honor  of 
conducting  her. 

"  'You  can  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves, boys,'  she  said,  smiling  sweetly. 
And  you  bet  there  would  soon  have  been 
the  liveliest  kind  of  a  scrap  if  Jim  had 
not  shoved  his  way  through  and  did  the 
honors  himself.  I  judge  that  Jim  was 
quite  a  lady-killer  where  he  came  from. 
He  has  that  way  with  him  which  charms 
the  women,  just  as  I  had  when  I  was 
younger.  But  while  Jim  didn't  mind  a 
flirtation  with  the  girl  he  knew  what 
forfeit  had  to  be  paid  and  he  purposely 
did  not  pan  what  he  thought  was  the 
richest  ground.  That  was  where  he 
made  his  mistake.  He  tried  a  new  piece 
and  was  mightily  astonished  when  he 
undertook  to  wash  it. 


"At  the  first  shake  of  the  pan  the  gold 
showed  and  Jim  saw  that  there  was 
more  gold  than  dirt  in  the  pan.  He 
glanced  swiftly  at  the  girl,  and  even 
while  she  smiled  at  him  he  contrived  to 
scoop  out  some  of  the  yellow  into  the 
water  boy.  Oh,  yes,  he's  a  slick  lad. 
He  is  quick  and  clever,  is  Jim,  and  not 
too  much  of  a  lady's  man  during  busi- 
ness hours.  The  next  shake  of  the  pan 
uncovered  more  of  the  stuff  and  a  whole 
lot  more  gold  went  into  the  water  hole. 
But  still  there  was  too  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  in  the  pan  to  suit  Jim.  It 
was  hard  to  scoop  out  any  more  right 
under  the  lady's  eyes,  but  Jim  found  a 
way.  He  gave  the  pan  a  vicious  twirl 
and  let  it  fall.  It  was  easy,  before  pick- 
ing it  up,  to  get  rid  of  more  gold.  When 
at  last  he  was  finished  he  turns  to  Lor- 
elia,  and  as  polite  as  if  he  were  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  says : 

:<  'Miss  Hardy,  will  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  this  pan  of  gold  as  a 
memento  of  your  first  visit  to  the  Diller 
claim  ?' 

"She  replied,  very  pretty  like :  'Thank 
you  so  much,  Mr.  Pugh,  it  will  indeed 
prove  a  pleasant  remembrance.'  Jim 
smiled,  rather  sickly-like,  for  there  was 
a  thousand  dollars  in  the  pan  if  there 
was  four-bits.  Miss  Hardy  took  the  gold 
to  the  hotel,  where  it  was  weighed,  and 
she  found  that  her  afternoon  call  was 
worth  exactly  $1,080.  While  she  was 
admiring  her  haul  of  nuggets  Jim  was 
scooping  out  the  water-hole  and  the  air 
was  blue,  he  was  swearing  that  hard. 
He  panned  the  gold  in  the  water-hole, 
and,  boys,  he  got  $700.  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  the 
two  parts  of  that  pan !  That's  the  re- 
cord for  poor  dirt,  I  guess.' 

"The  laughter  which  greeted  this  story 
was  cut  short  by  Horsefly  Bill  exclaim- 
ing in  angry  tones : 

'  'And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
stood  by  while  that  poor  girl  was  robbed 
of  $700?  That's  the  first  mean  trick 
I've  known  yer  to  do  since  we  were 
pals.' 

"Dutch  Bill's  temper  blazed  at  the  ac- 
cusation. 'The  man  who  calls  me  mean 
is  a  d liar,'  he  exclaimed  hotly. 

"The  lie  had  been  passed  and  the 
crowd  stood  back  to  give  the  men  room. 
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Dutch  Bill  landed  a  vicious  left  on 
Horsefly's  nose,  tapping  the  claret.  The 
mixup  was  getting  hot  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingdom  entered  the  saloon  and 
tried  to  separate  the  two  men. 

"  'Keep  away,  parson."  cried  Dutch 
Bill,  who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  King- 
dom's congregation,  'or  not  another  cent 
will  the  church  get  from  me." 

"  '1  don't  want  any  sky  pilots  medd- 
ling here,'  shouted  Horsefly,  who  be- 
longed to  no  faith  and  subscribed  to  no 
creed.  'You're  liable  to  regret  it  if  you 
join  this  mixup.' 

"Hut  the  clergyman  was  not  to  be  put 
off  like  that.  He  kept  on  dodging  in 
and  out  until  his  persistence  spoiled  the 
tight,  much  to  the  disgust  of  several  of 
the  loafer  class,  or  bar-room  miners,  who 
liked  nothing  better  than  this  falling  out 
between  the  two  mining  kings. 

"  'Well,  I'm  going  over  to  settle  with 
Jim   Pugh.'  said  Horselly. 

"  'You  haven't  far  to  go.  Bill/  said 
Jim,  as  he  stepped  out  of  a  group  of 
miners.  'Anything  I  can  do  for  you?' 
he  asked  politely,  but  with  a  suggestive 
buttoning  up  of  his  coat. 

'  'Yes,   I'd  like  you   to  hand   over  to 
Miss  Hardy  her  $700.'  Bill  remarked. 

"Jim  smiled.  'If  you  can  give  me  any 
real  reason  why  I  should  settle  your 
debts  of  gallantry  I  will,'  he  answered. 
"Tt  had  not  struck  the  angry  mining 
king  that  any  outrageous  construction 
would  be  placed  on  his  public  compan- 
ionship of  the  fair,  but  Pugh's  suggestive 
words  brought  him  to  his  senses.  He 
could  see  that  he  was  injuring  Aliss 
Hardv  far  more  than  he  was  likely  to 
benefit  her. 

"  'You're  right,  Jim,  I'm  a  d fool 

ear  my  heart  on  my  sleeve,'  said  he, 
'and  1  ask  your  pardon,  but  as  for  the 
man  who  called  me  a  liar,  I'll  make  him 
eal  his  words  yet.' 

"With  that  final  outburst  Horsefl) 
Jit  the  alluring  societ)  of  tl 
from  Frisco  and  himself  made  up  the 
which  he  considered  was  hers  by 
right.  Meanwhile  the  camp  watched  for 
tin-  next  move  in  the  feud  of  the  two 
Bills. 

"  \nd  it  di<l  not  have  long  to  wait. 
That  night,  when  the  clergyman  was  at- 
tending  a    sick   miner   on    the   outskirts 


of  Barkerville,  the  gold  kings  came  to- 
gether again  at  Riley's.  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  Horsefly  Bill's  action  on  that 
celebrated  occasion  was  that  he  was  very 
drunk — not  too  far  gone  in  his  cups 
as  to  be  unable  to  fight,  but  too  intoxi- 
cated to  remember  that  though  hands, 
feet  and  teeth  may  be  used  in  an  East- 
ern lumber  camp,  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury  rules  are  the  thing  in  British  Col- 
umbia. He  threw  Dutch  Bill  to  the 
floor,  seized  him  by  both  ears  and 
pounded  his  head  against  the  boards  till 
Dutch  was  unconscious.  If  he  had  not 
been  pulled  off  he  would  have  mur- 
dered his  one-time  pal. 

"It  was  two  months  before  Dutch  Bill 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger  and  three 
months  before  he  could  appear  in  court 
to  give  evidence  against  Horsefly,  who 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted murder.  The  case  came  before 
Chief  Justice  Begbie,  who  was  known 
as  the  'hanging  judge  of  British  Col- 
umbia.' According  to  the  law  of  the 
province  the  prisoner  was  given  the  op- 
tion of  a  speedy  trial  before  the  judge 
alone  or  a  jury  trial.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice took  elaborate  pains  to  explain  the 
two  methods  to  Horsefly  Bill,  and  con- 
cluded thus  : 

"  'If  you  are  innocent,  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  a  speedy  trial  before  a 
judge,  because  he  knows  the  tricks  of 
the  rascally  lawyers  and  will  see  that 
you  get  a  fair  trial ;  if  you  are  guilty, 
by  all  means  go  before  a  jury;  that 
body  is  usually  composed  of  fools,  and 
you  may  get  off.  Now  which  course 
do  you  decide  upon  ?' 

"To  the  judge's  great  amusement. 
Horsefly  Bill  instantly  replied,  'I'll  take 
a  jury  trial.' 

"In  due  course  the  case  was  called  and 
a  big  crowd  of  miners  sweltered  for 
hours  in  the  log  hut  called,  by  courtesy, 
a  law  court.  I  have  among  my  collec- 
tion of  clippings  an  extract  from  the 
interesting,  if  ungrammatical,  report  of 
the  Barkerville  Gazette.  It  runs  some- 
what  as   follows  : 

'  'We  are  willing  to  bet  that  last  cord 
of  wood  received  in  lieu  of  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  this  great  family  journal, 
that  Chief  Justice  Begbie  feels  as  mad 
as  a  hatter     this     morning.     The     jury 
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turned  him  down  in  fine  shape  in  the 
Bill  case  yesterday.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  the  unwigged ;  though  his  lordship 
distributed  wiggings  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  court  room  with  a  lovely  sulphur 
color.  The  first  witness  called  was  Dutch 
Bill,  and  the  jury  could  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  he  did  not  want  his  old  pal 
convicted.  He  said  he'd  been  hurt  in  a 
fair  fight  and  he  did  not  see  what  busi- 
ness it  was  of  the  court  to  keep  on  re- 
minding all  Cariboo  that  he'd  been  licked. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  swear  that  his 
head  had  been  nearly  knocked  off  his 
body ;  he  was  knocked  out,  he  said,  and 
a  man  in  his  condition  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  swear  to  what  took  place  after 
he  had  gone  to  sleep.  Dutch  is  all  right ; 
he  stood  by  his  old  pal. 

"  'Then  the  Chief  of  Police  entered 
the  witness  box.  He  swore  that  he  over- 
heard Lorelia  Hardy  tell  Horsefly  Bill 
that  he  ought  to  "sock  it"  to  Dutch  Bill. 
He  declared  that  the  woman  was  a  dan- 
gerous character  and  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  dock  in  the  place  of  the  prisoner, 
for  she  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

"  'The  chief's  declaration  produced  the 
first  sensation  of  the  day,  for  one  of 
them  cocksure  lawyers  from  the  coast 
gets  up  and  reprimands  the  chief  for 
making  the  assertion.  It  had  been  no- 
ticed that  the  little  lawyer  man  had  been 
stuck  on  the  Hardy  girl  ever  since  he 
struck  the  town.  A  young  chap  near 
the  door  applauded  the  lawyer  and  the 
Chief  Justice  remarked  that  he'd  clear 
the  court  if  order  wasn't  maintained.  The 
chief  repeated  his  statement  and,  as  he 
concluded,  he  ducked  his  head  like  a 
flash.  A  revolver  shot  rang  out  and  the 
chief  was  over  that  witness  box  like  a 
flash  of  greased  lightning  and  had  col- 
lared the  young  feller  who  was  strugg- 
ling through  the  crowd  near  the  door. 
That  was  the  first  time  any  man  had  fired 
a  gun  in  a  British  Columbia  court  of 
law  and  we're  willing  to  bet  all  our  paid 
up  subscriptions  that  it'll  be  the  last,  for, 
almost  before  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  the  fire-eating  judge  had  sentenc- 
ed that  young  feller  to  fifteen  years  and 
was  continuing  Bill's  trial. 

"  'The  sky  pilot  was  the  next  witness 
and,  somehow  or  other,  the  judge  takes 


an  instant  dislike  to  him.  Rev.  Kingdom 
is  a  tall  man  and  the  sweat  box  is  low  ; 
it  wasn't  made  for  sky  pilots  built  like 
Goliath.  His  reverence  sprawls  over  the 
box  in  an  ungainly  way. 

"  'The  very  sight  of  him  seemed  to 
rile  the  judge,  who  roars:  "Stand  up, 
sir,  you  flop  around  like  a  sausage  skin 
filled  with  water." 

"  'Being  in  court  his  reverence  could 
not  resent  that  sort  of  language,  but  as 
he's  a  pretty  good  singer  of  hot  talk 
himself  we're  going  to  church  next  Sun- 
day, just  to  hear  him  get  even.  The 
sky  pilot  had  little  to  tell.  He  said  he 
had  stopped  the  first  fight  and  had  not 
been  present  at  the  second.  Then  the 
judge  took  a  crazy  notion  that  Horsefly 
had  sandbagged  Dutchy.  Where  he  got 
that  bug  from  we  don't  know.  At  any 
rate  he  asked  the  minister  if  he  saw  the 
prisoner  sandbag  the  other  chap.  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingdom  said,  pleasant  like,  that  he 
feared  his  lordship  had  made  a  mistake 
as  there  had  been  no  sandbagging  in  the 
case.  The  bench  told  him  to  beware  of 
contradicting  or  he  might  be  fined  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  parson  kept  his 
temper  and  all  the  miners  wondered  what 
the  sandbag  had  been  dragged  in  for. 
That  instrument  of  torture  stuck  to  his 
lordship  all  through  the  trial  and  he  ask- 
ed other  witnessed  about  it.  Finally, 
when  he  came  to  sum  up,  which  he  did 
directly  against  the  accused,  he  men- 
tioned that  unhappy  sandbag  fifteen  times. 
Greatly  to  his  disgust,  but  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  camp,  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  The  judge 
smote  his  desk  with  his  clenched  first 
and,  turning  to   Horsefly   Bill,   said : 

"  '  "  You  are  discharged.  Get  out  of 
my  sight  as  quickly  as  you  can.  And, 
you  miscreant,  my  advice  to  you  is  that 
you  get  a  sandbag  and  sandbag  those 
fool  jurymen."  It  is  mighty  certain  that 
that  his  lordship  had  sandbag  on  the 
brain    yesterday.' 

"And  now,  boys,"  continued  Chelms- 
ford, "to  show  you  why  I  say  women 
are  an  enigma,  I'll  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened after  that  trial.  You  might  think 
Lorelia  Hardy  married  Horsefly  Bill. 
Far  from  it,  for  she  became  Mrs.  Jim 
Pugh,  and  so  the  two  parts  of  that  fa- 
mous Diller  pan   came  together.      I   re- 
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member  that  after  they  left  Barkerville 
for  the  outside  there  was  a  great  dearth 
of  gumboots.  They  took  the  place  of 
rice  and  old  shoes  to  throw  at  the 
couple." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  mining 
kings?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  what  could  happen?"  retorted 
the  editor.  "Just  the  natural  thing. 
There  was  a  big  jollification  at  Riley's 
that  night  and,  just  as  Dutch  Bill  was 
lifting  a  glass  from  the  mahogany,  in 
walked  Horsefly  Bill.  I  take  it  all  back. 
let's  be  friends  again,'  said  Dutch,  as  he 
offered  his  hand.  Horsefly  Bill  called 
on  all  present  to  hear  him  confess  that 
he  had  made  a  blank,  blank  fool  of  him- 
self ;  then  he  took  his  old  pard's  hand 
and  ordered  all  the  boys  to  line  up  at 
the  bar.  There  was  a  great  run  on 
liquor  in  Barkerville  that  night. 

"Just   one     more     incident     and   my 


story's  done.  Seeing  the  hand  the  par- 
son had  in  this  romance  it  was  fitting 
that  the  very  last  feature  was  added  in 
his  church.  The  Sunday  following  the 
trial  that  edifice  was  crowded.  The  men 
who  had  made  bets  as  to  the  sky  pilot 
giving  Judge  Begbie  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Kingdom 
preached  an  able  sermon  on  charity,  but 
he  made  no  reference  to  'a  sausage  skin 
filled  with  water.'  It  was  a  disappointed 
congregation  that  listened  to  him  pro- 
nounce the  benediction,  but  when  he 
wound  up  with,  'And  God  bless  those 
who  have  lost  their  bets  this  day,'  mer- 
riment was  unrestrained. 

"There  was  a  record  collection,  for 
all  those  bets  went  to  swell  the  church 
building   fund. 

''But  you  will  admit,  boys," — and  he 
smiled,  "that  women  are  curious  crea- 
tures." 


When  Love  Is  Done 


The  years  but  seem 
One  deep,  sweet  dream 

When  hearts  are  one. 
But,   Oh.   the   pain 
When   hearts   are   twain 

And   love  is  done ! 

— Eugenic  Cleugh. 


The  Soul  of  the  Gong 

By  Arthur  James  Smith 


THE  huge  clock  upon  the  post- 
office  tower  struck  six  times, 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  the 
frosty  air,  and  Piller,  starting  at 
the  sound,  drove  his  pen  harder  and 
harder  over  the  wide  page  of  the  ledger, 
as  though  spurred  to  action  by  the  voice 
of  the  clock.  Outside,  the  bitter  cold 
nipped  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  happy 
throng  who  were  hurrying  homeward, 
all  laden  with  parcels  large  and  small, 
all  laughing,  talking,  and  exchanging  the 
greetings  of  Christmas,  and  all  joyous 
and  jolly  beyond  belief.  It  was  dark — 
the  streets  blazed  with  light — a  slight 
fog  was  settling  over  the  city,  as  though 
a  gauze  curtain  had  dropped  from  some- 
where about  and  the  tops  of  the  build- 
ings were  hardly  visible. 

But  Piller  worked,  though  it  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  worked  even  harder 
than  usual  in  his  cold,  poorly  lighted  of- 
fice, and,  also  working  at  rows  of  figures, 
and  totalling  up  the  year's  gain,  his  em- 
ployer filled  sheet  after  sheet  with  cal- 
culations, and  showed  no  signs  of  desist- 
ing. Once  or  twice  Piller  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  speak,  coughed  nervous- 
ly, till  his  employer  glared  at  him  sav- 
agely, then  thought  better  of  it.  How  he 
would  love  to  suggest  that  be  be  allowed 
to  go  home !  How  he  rebelled  silently 
against  being  forced  to  work  upon  this 
day,  of  all  in  the  year,  when  everybody 
else  was  making  so  merry !  How  he 
longed  to  put  on  his  shabby  coat,  and 
still  shabbier  hat.  rush  out  of  that  mis- 
erable office,  join  the  gay  fun-making 
crowd  on  the  streets,  pelt  away  to  the 
shabby  little  house  in  the  shabby  side 
street,  gather  his  sturdy,  rosy  cheeked 
children  in  his  arms,  take  them  through 
the  streets  to  the  flaring  store  windows, 
listen  to  their  prattle  about  the  toys  and 
the  other  pretty  things  they  saw,  and 
then  back  to  the  dinner  with  the  turkey 
he  had  managed  to  buy,  and  the  pudd- 


ing, and — but  the  voice  of  his  taskmas- 
ter interrupted  these  pleasant  reflections. 

"A  gain  of  ten  per  cent  over  last 
year!"  he  said,  and  Piller  winced  at  the 
words.  Why  should  any  man  think  of 
such  things  on  Christmas  eve?  Only  let 
him  go,  and  he  would  guarantee  not  to ! 
The  old  man  shut  his  ledger  fondly,  car- 
ried it  as  he  might  an  only  child  to  the 
great  safe  near  the  wall,  and  placed  it 
carefully  inside.  Piller  blotted  his  last 
entry,  closed  the  book  sharply,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  safe.  This  done,  he  pushed 
the  door  to,  reached  down  the  shabby 
coat  and  hat,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Merry  Christmas,  sir,"  called  out  Pil- 
ler. There  was  no  reply,  and  he  turned 
his  face  homeward,  thrusting  his  hands 
deeply  into  his  pockets,  for  his  salary 
did  not  admit  of  such  luxuries  as  gloves. 
On  the  way  he  exchanged  Merry  Christ- 
mas with  scores  of  people ;  purchased  a 
few  simple  articles  at  a  small  store  (they 
were  for  the  children,  whose  faith  in 
Santa  Claus  must  not  be  shattered)  test- 
ed every  boy's  slide  he  came  upon ; 
laughed  at  the  cold  that  cut  through  him, 
and  took  the  flying  snowflakes  cheerfully 
and  heard  the  great  bells  peal  out  over 
the  night,  as  though  to  tell  people  that 
on  this  night,  centuries  gone  by,  a  child 
had  been  born,  humble  and  lowly,  to 
bring  light  and  cheer  into  the  world. 

And  when  he  reached  home  — that 
shabby  little  house  in  the  side  street — 
what  fun  was  there !  What  snowballing 
and  shouting  and  laughing  and  cheer- 
ing! 

Amongst  them  all,  Piller  was  kept 
busy,  and  he  soon  forgot  all  about  the 
office,  and  the  musty,  dusty  ledger,  and 
his  hard  employer.  Who  would  not, 
with  the  children  making  noise  enough 
for  a  whole  public  school  and  the  de- 
licious aroma  of  roast  turkey  coming  in 
from  the  kitchen?  And,  just  as  every- 
thing was  ready  and  they  were  about  to 
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sit  down  and  enjoy  it,  what  should  come 
but  a  crisp  ring  at  the  door  bell,  and 
the  two  guests  whom  Mrs.  Piller  had 
invited  as  a  surprise  to  Piller,  stepped 
into  the  merry  scene.  Then  there  was 
welcoming  and  hearty  greetings,  and  a 
rush  by  the  children  to  secure  chairs,  and 
thev  were  finally  all  seated. 

The  turkey  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
repeated  attacks,  closely  followed  by  the 
pudding ;  the  dessert  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  an  equal  footing,  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and  chairs  were  pushed  back 
from  the  table.  Then  the  games  and 
fun  started  once  more,  and  such  an  even- 
ing was  spent!  The  guests  more  than 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
though,  both  being  bachelors,  they  had 
f.  >r  vears  had  little  practice  in  such 
things.  Perhaps  that  was  the  very  rea- 
son Mrs.  Piller  had  asked  them.  She 
knew,  no  doubt,  that  a  Christmas  spent 
in  a  furnished  room  or  a  steam  heated 
flat  is  seldom  a  cheerful  affair.  They 
appreciated  this,  as  was  shown  by  the 
joy.  possibly  that  of  the  children,  that 
was  reflected  in  their  faces. 

They  all  grew  tired  of  the  boisterous 
games  at  last,  and  then  they  sat  around 
the  big  fire  in  the  grate,  with  no  light 
save  that  cast  by  the  flames,  and  it  shone 
upon  their  happy  faces  as  no  other  could. 
They  were  content  that  night :  satisfied 
that  everything  should  remain  just  as  it 
was  forever  and  ever.  And  they  talked 
of  all  manner  of  things,  for  they  could 
talk.  Even  the  struggle  for  a  bare  ex- 
istence could  not  rob  them  of  that.  Pre- 
sently the  supernatural  was  touched  up- 
on, and  the  children  cast  awed  glances 
behind  them,  and  crept  closer  to  their 
parents.  Then  the  mystic,  then  the  un- 
certain, then,  finally,  strange  happenings 
that  they  actually  knew  of. 

"I  know  of  something  odd  that  might 
interest  you,"  said  one  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
( rrimsby.  He  was  the  night  editor  of 
a  local  paper,  and  queer  events  often 
came  under  his  notice.  He  had  told 
them  of  odd  tilings  before,  so  that  they 
waited  with  interesl  for  what  he  had  to 
say. 

"Tell  us  about  it."  they  urged. 

"It's  rather  a  long  story,"  replied  Mr. 
Grimsby,  "but  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
you  what  1  know  of  the  affair." 


"Oh,  yes,  tell  us,"  they  cried,  and 
threw  wood  on  the  fire  until  it  blazed 
and  roared  and  flared. 

"It  is  something  of  a  dream  story,"  be- 
gan Mr.  Grimsby,  "and  it  will  need  some 
detail  of  our  office  to  make  the  thing 
clear."  Then,  without  any  further  intro- 
duction, he  began  the  following  narra- 
tive : 

THE    EDITOR'S    STORY 

"It  is  quiet  sometimes  in  a  newspaper 
office,  not  often,  but  occasionally,  and 
one  of  these  rare  times  is  when  the  paper 
has  gone  to  press,  but  is  not  yet  on  the 
street.  During  this  lull,  anything  might 
happen,  and  very  often  something  does. 
When  the  editor  works  like  mad  on  a 
paper-bestrewn  desk,  with  copy  boys 
running  between  the  office  and  the  press ; 
the  machinery  begins  to  grind  and  clank 
slowly  ;  and  that  most  important  of  dig- 
nitaries, the  foreman  printer,  rushes 
around  with  heated  but  appropriate  re- 
marks, even  the  most  casual  intruder  is 
safe  in  assuming  that  "something  big" 
has  arrived  at  the  last  moment.  It  may 
be  one  of  many  things — a  wreck,  an  ac- 
cident, a  murder,  the  death  of  an  im- 
portant personage,  a  flood,  an  earth- 
quake, or  in  fact,  anything  to  thrill  the 
reader,  or  create  a  temporary  sensation. 

In  the  restful  hour,  long  after  mid- 
night, that  precedes  the  actual  publica- 
tion of  a  morning  newspaper,  I  might 
have  been  even  dozing,  for  the  night 
and  the  streets  were  verv  still.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  subdued  humming 
of  the  presses  in  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, when  the  violent  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  office  door  half  roused  me.  I 
looked  up  drowsily  and  saw  with  sleep 
interest  that  a  young  and  very  slender 
man,  with  shabby  clothes,  unkempt  hair, 
and  a  very  pale  face,  was  standing  by 
my  desk,  holding  an  overgrown  sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  Instantly  his  appear- 
ance caused  me  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  spring  poet,  and,  with 
a  severe  editorial  frown,  my  best,  by 
the  way,   I   enquired   sharply : 

Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?'  The 
query  meant  either,  'be  brief  please,  I 
am  very  busy'  or  'state  your  business  and 
get  out,'  just  as  the  visitor  wishes  to 
take  it. 
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'Is  it  too  late  to  get  something  in  the 
paper  ?'  asked  the  young  man  meekly.  In 
an  instant  I  softened.  The  question  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  a  journalistic  office,  and  the  re- 
spectful tone  that  he  could  not  be  a  poet. 
Also,  he  looked  too  bright. 

'Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  late.'  I 
said,  with  a  friendly  yawn,  "What  is  it 
— a  death  notice  or  a  poem?" 

'Neither,'  he  answered,  without,  by  the 
wav,  smiling  at  my  favourite  joke.  I 
felt  rather  piqued  at  this. 

'A  news  item?'  I  suggested. 

'No,  scarcely  that,'  said  he.  I  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  'It's  an  advertisement,' 
he  went  on.  'One  of  those  in  the  per- 
sonal column,  you  know.'  I  did  know, 
and  I  yawned  again  as  I  nodded.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  'shall  1 
leave  it  here  until  tomorrow?'  he  asked 
desperately.  I  woke  up,  and  took  the 
paper  from  his  hand. 

'Yes,  I'll  take  it,'  I  answered.  'Let's 
see,  what's  the  name  and  address?'  He 
told  me  and  I  mechanically  wrote  them 
down  upon  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of 
me.  This  heavy  task  finished,  I  was 
prepared  to  rest  calmly  until  the 
"moulder  of  public  opinion"  was  brought 
to  my  office,  when  the  visitor's  voice 
once  more  disturbed  me. 

'Will  it  go  in  just  as  it  is?"  he  asked. 
The  stern  call  of  duty  bade  me  turn 
over  the  sheet  and  look  at  the  writing, 
just  to  satisfy  this  outsider.  I  did  so, 
and  began  to  read.  The  words  had 
been  written  very  clearly  and  neatly  in 
ink  and  were,  unlike  most  copy,  perfect- 
ly legible.  Had  they  not  been  I  should 
probably  never  have  read  them. 

.'Will  the  owner  of  the  white  bunga- 
low, situated  on  the  outskirts  of  some 
city,  near  a  dry  river  bed,  with  nar- 
row, carefully  kept  grounds,  shell  strewn 
driveway,  and  conspicuous  because  of 
two  oddly  shaped  heaps  of  stone  at  the 
entrance  to  the  drive,  communicate  with 
the  address  below?'  This  I  read,  and 
re-read  carefully,  to  make  certain  that 
I  was  not  a  trifle  defective  in  sight.  Then 
I  looked  at  the  stranger,  who  still  stood 
there,  watching  me  narrowly. 

'Do  you  mean  this'  I  asked.  His  look 
did  not  waver. 

T  do,'  said  he.     It  was  like  a  marriage 


ceremony.  I  changed  the  subject  hastily. 
Premature  weddings  are  my  chief  aver- 
sion, and  an  attractive  man  like — no,  my 
modesty  prevents  that  sentence  being  fin- 
ished. 

'Then  why  so  indefinite?'  I  exclaimed. 
I  was  almost  awake.     He  smiled. 

'How  can  I  be  more  definite,  when  I 
don't  know  any  more  about  the  thing?'" 
he  enquired.  It  was  something  of  a 
poser. 

'Won't  you  know  so  much  about  the 
place  now,'  I  protested.  It  would  never 
do  for  an  editor  to  be  "stumped"  in  his 
own  office.  'Then,'  continuing  in  a  pro- 
fessional tone,  'why  not  name,  or  indi- 
cate in  some  way  the  city  you  mean, 
instead  of  using  the  vague  word  'some/ 
as  you  have  done?  It  makes  the  whole 
thing  delightfully  intangible.' 

'That's  the  way  to  express  it'  he  ex- 
claimed. Tt  is  delightfully  intangible.' 
By  Jove,  you  editors  know  how  to  put 
a  thing  properly.'  Now,  I  never  pay 
any  attention  to  flattery,  but  somehow  I 
felt  much  more  friendly  towards  my 
visitor. 

'Sit  down,'  I  said,  pushing  a  chair 
towards  him  with  my  foot.  After  all,  I 
had  half  an  hour  or  so  to  waste,  and  I 
might  as  well  place  them  behind  me  in 
this  way  as  any  other.  He  seemed  glad 
to   comply   with   my    request. 

'Now,'  said  I,  in  the  tone  generally  re- 
served for  very  young  reporters,  'tell 
me  why,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  you 
are  going  to  the  expense  of  putting  that 
ad.  in  our  paper.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  young  man  should  learn  is  economy 
in  every  day  affairs.  Extravagance  in 
the  young  is  to  be  severely  condemned 
wherever  found.' 

Tf  I  should  tell  you  the  reason  you 
would  only  laugh.'  said  the  young  man. 

'Come,  come,  Mr.  ,'  I  glanced  at 

the  paper  in  front  of  me.  "Mr.  Hig- 
gins,"  I  went  on,  T  will  promise  you  to 
refrain  from  laughing.  You  may  depend 
upon  that.' 

Tf  that's  that  case,  then,  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  thing,  but  you  won't  believe 
a  word  of  it.'  resumed  Higgins.  'But,, 
whatever  you  think  of  it,  I  want  the  ad- 
vertisement to  run.  It  will  appear  in 
every  paper  in  the  country,'  he  added, 
rather  proudly.     I  sat  up  suddenly,  wide 
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awake.     T  scented  what  might  be  a  good 
'story.' 

'There  must  be  something  very  im- 
portant to  cause  all  that  expense  and 
trouble.'  T  began. 

'Yes.  to  me  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.' he  answered.  'It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  explain,  but  it  is  absorbing  my  whole 
life.  This  place  of  which  I  speak  in 
the  advertisement  is  a  thing  of  dreams, 
images,  visions,  fantasies,  call  them  what 
you  will,  and  yet  I  know  it  exists.  Let 
me  explain." 

I  >o.'  I  murmured.  I  was  more  than  a 
trifle  skeptical,  and  much  of  my  'story' 
interest   had  departed. 

'My  sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  house; 
it  rills  my  dreams  :  even  if  the  slumber 
should  be  fitful,  and  of  a  few  minutes' 
duration.  I  see  it,  and  am  in  it,  constant- 
ly, and  even  in  my  waking  hours  it  floats 
before  me.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  part  of  my  real  life;  every  time 
I  see  the  place  I  learn  more  of  it,  a  de- 
tail at  a  time,  and  when  I  have  learned 
everything  I  know  that  it  will  possess 
me.  1  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  place 
exactly  like  this  in  the  country,  or  if  I 
have  seen  it  in  some  other  existence,  or 
only  in  my  dreams.  Do  you  understand?' 

'Frankly,'  1  said,  gently,  T  do  not,  and 
1    don't  believe  that  you  do.' 

\h.'  sighed  my  visitor,  'you  do  not 
grasp  the  significance  of  this.  Have  you 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  your 
sleeping  and  waking  hours  haunted  by 
some  threatening  power — to  be  in  con- 
stant dread  of  something  and  yet  be 
scarcely  able  to  name  it.' 

T  can  always  put  a  name  to  my  haunt- 
ing pursuers,'  I  yawned. 

'Then,'  he  began,  rather  excitedly, 
'you  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  pur- 
sued by ' 

T>\  collectors.'  I  muttered.  He  sniffed 
in  disgust. 

'It's  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  them,  I 
do  that  myself,  not  to  mention  a  bit  of 
idle  cursing,  but  they  are  always  with  us, 
notwithstanding.' 

'<  »h.  you  are  too  material,  too  utterlv 
earthly!"  he  exclaimed. 

'Not  always,  my  dear  fellow;  I  read 
Shelle) .'  I  retorted. 

'Even  so.'  he  answered,  'you  know 
nothing  of  these  things.'     I  was  begin- 


ning to  dislike  my  visitor,  and  1  pulled 
out  my  watch,  regarding  it  with  a  sleepy 
frown. 

'It's  very  late,'  I  murmured.  He  rose, 
took  his  hat  from  the  desk,  where  he 
had  placed  it,  and  then  spoke : 

T  shall  return  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
see  if  you  have  any  answers,"  he  said. 
Tn  the  meantime,  good  night.' 

'Goodnight'  I  drawled,  and  only  woke 
from  my  doze  when  a  boy  threw  a  paper, 
fresh  from  the  press,  on  the  desk,  banged 
the  door  after  him,  and  ran  away,  whist- 
ling, to  his  own  kind.  I  glanced  through 
the  copy,  then  took  down  my  coat  and 
hat,  and  made  my  way  through  the  de- 
serted streets  homeward. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  following 
the  visit  of  the  young  man  with  the  ad- 
vertisement that  I  sat,  entirely  engrossed 
in  work,  sending  out  'copy'  to  the  ma- 
chines as  often  as  I  could,  in  an  earnest, 
though  apparently  hopetess  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  outspoken  demands  of  the 
foreman.  Thus  engaged,  I  became  dim- 
ly aware  of  the  presence  of  some  person 
in  the  office. 

'Well?'  I  snapped,  without  looking  up 
or  discontinuing  my  work. 

'Are  you  the  editor?'  asked  the  new- 
comer. It  was  on  my  tongue  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  not,  hence  my  reasons 
for  editing  the  paper.  But  I  thought 
better  of  it. 

T  want  to  see  you  about  an  item  in 
the  paper — '  he  began. 

'See  the  reporters,  in  the  office  to  the 
left,'  I  interrupted. 

'But  they  are  all  out,'  he  replied.  In- 
wardly cursing  them,  I  looked  up. 

'What  is  it?  Be  quick,  my  time  is 
valuable,'  I  said,  as  I  looked  closely  at 
my  visitor.  He  was  an  elderly,  gray- 
haired,  comfortable  looking  gentleman, 
with  a  small,  neatly  trimmed  beard  and 
moustache. 

'This  advertisement,"  he  explained,  and 
began  to  read  it. 

'Yes,  yes,  what  of  it?'  I  asked. 

T  want  to  find  out  something  about 
the  person  who  put  it  in  the  paper.' 

'Isn't  the  address  there?"  I  asked, 
rather  sharply. 

T  have  written  to  it,  but  received  no 
answer,'  said  he. 
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'No  doubt  you  will  hear  in  a  day  or 
so,"  I  said,  preparing  to  return  to  my 
work.  'The  advertiser  has  probably  seen 
the  house  around  the  city  and ' 

'Ah,  but  he  has  not,'  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  with  dignity.  'It  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  own  villa,  and  it  is  at  least 
five  thousand  miles  from  here.'  I  looked 
up,    quickly. 

'Yes,'  continued  my  visitor,  'it  is  my 
place,  but  I  thought  it  was  pretty  well 
hidden.  I  hope  that  the  advertiser 
wants  to  buy  the  place.  It's  about  the 
strangest  affair  any  man  ever  had  on 
his  hands."  I  became  interested.  'Yes, 
there  is  something  about  it  that  I  don't 
understand.  I  can't  say  just  what  it  is, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  go  back  there  next 
summer.  My  wife  is  afraid  of  the  place 
— declares  she's  heard  noises  in  the  night, 
and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.  In  fact, 
our  best  servant  left  because  she  ima- 
gined that  some  sort  of  a  shadowy  form 
goes  through  the  different  rooms  every 
night.  Of  all  the  rot !'  But  he  did  not 
really  seem  to  think  so. 

'What  was  this  shadowy  form  like?' 
1  asked.  An  idea  had  just  occurred  to 
me. 

'The  idiotic  servant  said  that  it  was 
that  of  a  young  man.  who  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  something  that  he  did  not 
want  to  find." 

'Hum,  is  that  so?  Have  you  noticed 
anything  yourself?' 

'Well,  no,  not  exactly.  But  I  will 
admit  that  there  is  an  evil  influence  of 
some  sort  about  the  place.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  I  will  be  satisfied  to  let 
it  go  at  a  bargain.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
vertiser, if  he  buys  it.  has  stronger  nerves 
than   my   wife  or  the   servant  have.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  said,  as  politely  as  I 
could,  trying  to  restrain  a  smile.  'One 
requires  nerves  in  a  place  like  that.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
mental  influence  about  the  atmosphere  of 
a  house,  or  phantasies  left  by  occur- 
ences, and  pictured  upon  the  minds  of 
subsequent   residents." 

'Probably,'  he  replied,  'at  any  rate, 
there  is  something  about  the  villa.'  He 
might  have  made  his  meaning  clear,  but 
just  then  the  foreman  burst  into  the 
room,  and  would  have  treated  me  to  a 
bit  of  his  extensive  vocabulary  but  for 


the  presence  of  the   visitor.     From  his 

agitated  countenance  and  frantic  ges- 
tures, I  gathered  that  he  wanted  'copy' 
and  I  accommodated  him  with  an  arm- 
ful. He  had  hardly  left,  when  the  outer 
door  opened,  and  Higgins  quietly  en- 
tered the  office,  and  came  over  to  my 
desk.  I  noticed  that  he  was  paler,  and 
even  more  haggard  looking  than  before. 

'Have  you  found  your  ideal  residence 
yet?'  I  began,  in  a  jocular  tone.  But  I 
stopped  when  I  saw  the  old  gentleman's 
face.  He  was  regarding  the  advertiser 
with  a  strange,  puzzled  look. 

T  have  had  several  answers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  but  they  are 
about  places  that  happen  to  resemble 
slightly  the  one  I  wish.  Not  one  is  of 
any  use  to  me.'  I  was  about  to  console 
him,  when  the  voice  of  the  old  gentle- 
man interrupted  me. 

'Now  I  know,'  he  cried,  'you  are  the 
young  man  whose  shadow  the  servant 
imagined  she  saw.  What  did  you  mean 
by  prowling  about  my  house  at  night,, 
sir  ?' 

'Prowling  about  your  house  ?'  repeated 
Higgins,  in  a  dazed  manner.  Then  the 
affair  seemed  to  flash  through  his  mind. 
'Oh,  you  have  come  here  to  answer  my 
advertisement !'  he  cried,  'and  you  think 
you  have  seen  me  in  your  house?  How- 
did  it  happen?  When  did  you  see  me?' 
1  he  owner  of  the  villa  explained.  When 
he  finished,  Higgins  seized  him  by  the 
arm. 

'Look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  T  have- 
never  been  near  your  place.  Where  is  it  ? 
In  America  or  Europe?' 

'In  Europe — Switzerland,  to  be  pre- 
cise, in  the  foothills,  near  Geneva.' 

'And  I  have  never  been  out  of  Am- 
erica," murmured  Higgins. 

'How,  then,  did  you  get  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  house?'  asked  the  puzzled 
owner. 

'Get  the  description?'  said  Higgins. 
'Why,  how  could  I  help  it  when  the 
thing  has  become  part  of  my  very  exist- 
ence? Even  in  my  waking  hours  it  fol- 
lows me,  and  I  realize  that  I  am  fast 
losing  my  power  to  dispel  the  delusion/ 

'Even  in  your  waking  hours  ?  What 
do  you  mean?'  asked  the  thoroughly 
puzzled  owner.  Higgins  explained.  The 
old  gentleman  looked  from  him  to  me,  in 
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a  manner  that  indicated  his  distrust  of 
the  whole  affair. 

'Is  this  a  practical  joke?'  he  began, 
in  a  most  dignified  tone.  'I  have  heard 
of  such  things  being  done  through  the 
newspapers.  I  spend  a  certain  part  of 
each  year  in  my  Switzerland  residence, 
and  was.  in  fact,  thinking  of  leaving  for 
Europe  tomorrow.  My  wife  pointed  out 
this  advertisement  to  me  today,  and  my 
attention  was  immediately  drawn  by  the 
remarkable  resemblance  to  my  residence 
of  the  place  advertised  for.  The  stone 
heaps,  which,  I  believe,  are  absolutely 
unique  in  their  way,  made  me  almost 
certain  that  they  were  the  same.  Of 
course,  if  this  is  merely  a  coincidence, 
and  I  have  blundered  into  a  newspaper 
In 'ax.  I  can  only  wish  you  a  very  good 
day.  gentlemen,  and  every  success  in  the 
affair."  He  turned  towards  the  door. 
Hut   Higgins    intercepted   him. 

'One  moment/  he  said,  'Would  it  be 
an  imposition  if  I  were  to  visit  your 
house  in  Switzerland  during  the  summer 
and  look  over  it  for  myself5  I  shall  be 
in  Europe  within  two  months,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  a  personal  in- 
spection would  be  far  more  satisfactory 
mutually.' 

'Certainly,  certainly.'  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  probably  scenting  a  pur- 
chaser. '1  >hall  be  over  there  within  a 
month,  and  you  would  be  more  than 
welcome  at  any  time.  They  started  to 
walk  away.  At  the  door  Higgins  turn- 
ed to  me  with  something  of  a  smile  on 
bis   pale   face. 

'Good-bye,'  he  said,  'and  thank  you.' 

'Good-bye,'  echoed  the  old  gentleman. 
and  they  passed  from  my  office  and  my 
sight  forever.  I  never  saw  either  one 
again,  for  an  editor  seldom  has  the  time 
to  run  off  to  Europe  whenever  he  wishes. 
Ilie  rest  of  the  occurrence  must  be  told 
by  a  news  'story'  from  one  of  our  Euro- 
pean correspondents,  which  came  some 
two  months  later. 

"An  unusual  happening,"  it  read,  "in 
the  llillman  villa,  in  Switzerland,  has 
caused  some  considerable  comment 
among  tin-  American  tourists  through- 
"iit  Europe.  A  few  days  ago,  Air.  Hill- 
man,  the  famous  New  York  financier, 
arrived  at  his  villa  in  company  with  a 
-Mr.  Higgins,  an  American  traveller  who, 


it  is  said,  was  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  the  place.  They  went  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  premises  together, 
and,  when  they  reached  a  large  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  Mr.  Higgins 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  enter  alone. 
He  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and, 
after  perhaps  five  minutes,  Mr.  Hillman 
heard   him   call   out   suddenly : 

"My  God,  is  this  the  end?"  His  voice 
seemed  odd  and  unnatural,  and  Mr.  Hill- 
man  called  out,  asking  him  what  the 
trouble  was.  No  answer  came,  and  Mr. 
Hillman,  fearing  that  something  was 
wrong,  broke  open  the  door.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  his  countryman !  He  had 
vanished,  and  no  person  about  the  place 
had  seen  anything  of  him.  The  authori- 
ties were  hurriedly  summoned,  and,  at 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Hillman,  the  walls  of 
the  room  were  torn  down.  Behind  one 
wall  a  space  was  found,  in  which  hung 
a  huge  gong,  with  a  heavy  striker  be- 
side it.  One  of  the  officials  struck  the 
gong  a  heavy  blow,  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  no  sound  was  heard,  only  a  tre- 
mendous shock,  as  of  abnormal  vibration. 
This  lasted  for  possibly  twenty  seconds, 
and  during  that  time  the  effect  upon  the 
party  was  to  rob  them  entirely  of  all 
power,  and,  until  it  had  died  away  they 
were  helpless.  It  is  understood  that  the 
affair  will   be   investigated   scientifically. 

Although  the  gong  could  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  mystery,  its  presence 
doubtless  has  some  significance,  which 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Air.  Hillman  is  assisting  the  official  in- 
vestigation in  every  w^ay,  and,  when  it 
is  finished,  will  burn  the  villa  to  the 
ground.  It  has  always,  he  declares,  been 
an  unaccountable  place,  and  Mrs.  Hill- 
man has  positively  refused  to  live  in  it 
another  summer.' 

The  affair  was  never  settled.  That  is, 
Higgins  was  never  found,  but  the  man- 
ner of  his  disappearance  was  too  strange 
to  be  solved  by  a  mere  official  investi- 
gation. Higgins  had  undoubtedly  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  gong, 
probably  by  reason  of  his  sleeping  or 
waking  thoughts  flowing  in  the  direction 
of  its  location.  This  might  easily  be 
brought  about  by  his  reading  or  hearing 
something  centred  near  the  villa ;  by 
heredity,      incarnation,      anything.        It 
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preyed  upon  his  mind  until  that  became 
part  of  the  vibration,  thus  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  villa.  All  matter, 
whether  tangible  or  not,  is  composed  of 
vibration,  if  science  knows  anything 
about  it,  and  the  very  composition  of 
Higgin's  body  entered  into  the  vibration 
of  the  gong.  He  felt  this:  was  drawn 
towards  the  centre  of  attraction,  as  a 
needle  is  to  the  pole  :  hence  his  visit  to 
Switzerland.  Why  he  should  have  en- 
tered the  room  alone  is  more  difficult 
to  say,  but  it  was  probably  because  he 
wished  to  face  the  end  alone.  He  un- 
doubtedly had  a  foreboding  of  that  end. 
On  entering  the  room,  the  terrible  power 
of  the  vibration  drew  the  material  sub- 
stance from  him  ;  he  felt  himself  fading, 
as  it  were,  into  nothingness,  and  the  cry 
they  had  heard  escaped  his  lips.  It  was 
the"  last  sound  he  ever  uttered.  At  its 
conclusion  he  was  gone ;  resolved  into 
the  vibration  of  the  gong!  Science  can 
offer  no  better  explanation,  and  it  seems 
the  only  possible  means  he  had  of  leav- 
ing that  room.  Others  were  suggested, 
but  they  were  hopelessly  improbable. 

In  a  few  weeks  from,  the  occurrence, 
Mr.  Hillman  did  burn  his  villa,  but  the 
gong  was  given  to  an  ancient  monastery, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  prior,  who 
promised  by  their  holiest  beliefs,  that 
the  thing  should  never  be  struck. 
Whether  it  has  been  or  not,  I  cannot  say, 
but  if  I  should  ever  feel  an  extraordinary 
desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  I  shall 
tremble  for  my  own  solidity.  I  am  very 
solicitious  regarding  my  welfare  in  this 
direction,  almost  as  careful  as  Mr.  Hill- 
man  in  his  attention  to  the  fears  of  his 
wife.  The  financier  (I  wish  I  had 
known  that  he  was  one  when  he  was  in 
the  office)  may  want  me  to  go  over  and 
look  into  the  matter,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  dissolve   into  thin  air." 

When  Mr.  Grimsby  finished  his  story 
there  was  silence  all  over  the  room. 

"Didn't  they  ever  find  out  anything 
about  Higgins?"  asked  Piller. 

"Not  a  thing,"  said  Mr.  Grimsby. 
"What  a  strange     thing,"     murmured 
Mrs.  Piller. 

"Yerv  strange  indeed."  said  Mr.  Oak- 
lev,  the  other  guest,  whom  they  had 
known  but  a  short  time.  "I  think  I  can 
help  you  to  finish  it  out,  Grimsby."  They 


all  looked  at  him,  their  faces  betraying 
their  eagerness  and  astonishment. 

"You  know  something  about  the  af- 
fair?" asked  Mr.  Grimsby,  in  a  startled 
tone. 

'T  do,  I  believe,"  answered  Mr.  Oak- 
ley. "Now,  how  long  ago  did  this  take 
place ?" 

"Just  a  trifle  over  seven  years  ago," 
was  t-he  answer. 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  something  of 
the  affair  as  1  encountered  it,"  Mr.  Oak- 
lev  began.  "Two  years  ago  today  I  was 
in  Europe — just  about  where  your  man 
met  with  the  queer  end,  Grimsby, — and, 
like  the  inexperienced  fools  we  were, 
another  traveller  and  myself,  made  up 
our  minds  to  scale  a  rather  difficult  peak 
just  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  you  know. 
Wrell,  no  sooner  had  we  determined  up- 
on the  idiotic  course  than  a  guide  was 
secured,  the  preparations  made,  and  we 
were  actually  upon  our  way  within  an 
hour  or  so. 

"For  the  first  part  of  the  climb  every- 
thing was  right  enough,  and  we  had 
counted  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the 
peak  by  nightfall.  So  we  pushed  on, 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  cold  became 
more  and  more  intense.  At  length,  on 
a  great  ledge,  there  was  a  tremendous 
head  wind :  the  snow  was  shifting  dan- 
gerouslv ;  and  the  flakes  blew  into  our 
faces  in  seemingly  solid  masses,  so  that 
we  could  make  but  little  progress.  The 
guide,  who  could  see  the  terrible  danger, 
advised  us  to  retreat  right  away,  and 
get  back  to  the  hotel  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  we  both  laughed  at  him,  and 
kept  on.  For  another  hour,  perhaps, 
we  made  our  way  slowly  forward,  then 
the  wind  increased  to  a  hurricane  that 
seemed  to  fill  all  space,  snow  blinded  us. 
it  shifted  and  sifted  beneath  our  feet, 
and,  although  it  was  still  fairly  early 
in  the  afternoon,  darkness  seemed  to  be 
descending  as  though  a  thick,  black, 
cloak  had  been  dropped  over  the  peaks. 
"The  guide  screamed  something  at  us, 
pointed  over  to  our  left,  and  stumbled 
in  that  direction.  The  other  aspirant  for 
Alpine  honours  followed  him,  and  I  be- 
gan to  do  the  same.  But,  as  I  turned, 
a  great  tempest  of  snow  came  against 
me,  and,  when  it  had  passed,  my  com- 
panions  were   nowhere   to  be   seen.      I 
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yelled  and  shrieked  for  them,  but  my 
voice  was  stifled  by  the  wind  and  snow, 
and  lost  in  that  great  turmoil  of  nature. 
I  looked  for  them  this  way  and  that, 
and  then,  giving  up  the  search,  started 
back  in  the  direction  I  imagined  we  had 
come.  Hour  after  hour  I  staggered  on, 
despairing  more  and  more  at  each  step. 
It  was  useless  to  try  and  make  much 
headway  against  the  storm,  and  the 
overpowering  desire  to  lie  down  and  die 
in  the  snow  had  almost  overcome  me. 
when  I  heard  a  strange  sound,  borne 
down  on  the  wind.  It  was  the  deep,  re- 
gular tolling  of  a  bell,  and,  for  a  time, 
1  fancied  that  I  must  be  listening  to 
some  supernatural  sound.  I  was  be- 
wildered until  the  explanation  suddenly 
flashed  across  me.  It  came  from  a  mon- 
astery, of  course,  and  I  had,  fortunately 
for  myself,  stumbled  across  one  in  the 
nick  of  time.  I  hurried  on,  and  came 
upon  the  old  building  after  struggling 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.  There  it  stood, 
indistinct  in  the  driving  snow,  but  tan- 
gible, and  1  knocked  upon  the  door  as 
a  weary  sinner  might  upon  the  gates 
of  Heaven. 

"They  opened  it  gravely,  a  tall  monk, 
stern  and  austere,  yet  with  something 
attractive  about  his  deeply  lined  face, 
admitting  me.  and  one  whom  I  assumed 
to  be  the  prior,  standing  behind  him,  as 
silently  and  solemnly  holding  a  light, 
that  they  might  see  who  their  visitor 
could  be  on  such  a  wild  night.  Yet  they 
did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  me,  but 
bade  me  welcome.  Then  they  set  food 
before  me,  handed  me  dry  clothes,  and 
left  me  alone  in  the  ancient,  heavily 
beamed  room.  T  ate  in  silence,  and  was 
shown  to  a  small  cell  at  the  end  of  a 
corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  monastery, 
and  left,  with  a  blessing  from  the  monk 
who  had  conducted  me  thither.  Once 
alone.  I  looked  around  me  carefully, 
ddie  cell  was  small,  hut  dry  and  clean, 
and.  owing  to  the  extreme  thickness  of 
the  walls,  warm.  There  was  no  sound 
of  the  storm  outside,  nothing  through- 
out the  whole  ghostly  building,  and. 
stretched   up<>n   tin-  narrow  bed,    I   almost 

immediately    fell   into  a  deep   sleep,   for 

I  was  exhausted  by  the  day's  tramp. 

"About  two,  or  perhaps  three  o'clock 
in    the    morning,    I    was   awakened   by — 


well,  by  an  uneasy  feeling  more  than 
anything.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  old  monas- 
tery. Somebody  else  was  moving  around. 
I  thought,  and  I  had  just  succeeded  in 
persuading  myself  that  the  idea  was  fol  - 
ly  when  I  heard  a  shuffling  sound  out- 
side my  door.  I  sat  up  and  listened. 
Yes,  there  it  was  again,  and  I  arose 
and  tiptoed  softly  to  the  door.  Cau- 
tiously I  looked  through  the  little  barred 
opening.  There,  shuffling  down  the  cor- 
ridor, was  the  very  monk  who  had  ad- 
mitted me.  But  how  different  he  was 
now !  The  stern  look  had  gone  from 
his  face,  and  it  was  white  and  expres- 
sionless. He  shuffled  on  as  one  in  a 
dream — as  one  robbed  of  his  will  power, 
and,  quietly  opening  the  door,  I  left  my 
cell  and  followed  him. 

"On  he  went  down  the  corridor,  never 
looking  to  right  or  left,  and  at  last  reach- 
ed a  door  that  I  had  noticed  before,  be- 
cause it  was  so  heavily  barred  and  lock- 
ed. The  monk,  pausing  at  this  door, 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention  v/hatever  to 
the  locks  and  bars,  but,  at  one  side, 
must  have  pressed  a  secret  spring,  for 
a  door  one  would  never  in  the  world 
have  suspected  the  existence  of,  flew 
open,  and  he  stepped  quickly  inside,  so 
absorbed  that  he  forgot  entirely  to  shut 
the  door  after  him.  I  determined,  fool- 
hardy as  usual,  to  follow,  and  approach- 
ed as  quickly  as  possible  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  and  suddenly  went 
through  the  doorway.  This  is  all  I  re- 
member distinctly.  I  dimly  saw  the 
monk  for  a  moment,  then  seemed  to  be 
seized  by  some  gigantic  power  that  was 
tearing  me  to  pieces.  I  fell  backward. 
through  the  door,  but  as  I  fell  I  distinct- 
ly heard  the  monk  say : 

"My  God,  is  this  the  end?"  I  remem- 
ber no  more  until  long  after  daybreak, 
when  the  monks  found  me  where  I  had 
fallen.  To  them  I  told  what  I  had  seen, 
hut  they  crossed  themselves  and  prayed 
and  would  tell  me  nothing.  Perhaps 
they  knew  something,  and  perhaps  they 
did  not,  hut,  at  all  events,  I  left  soon 
after  none  the  wiser,  and,  as  the  dav 
was  fine,  one  of  the  monks  accompanied 
me  a  good  part  of  the  way  back.  The 
guide  and  the  other  mountaineer  came 
in  late  that  dav  none  the  worse  but  for 
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the  hunger  and  cold,  but  I  never  found 
out  any  more  about  the  monastery  until 
tonight." 

He  paused,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other. 

"'And  nothing  more  will  ever  be 
known,"  said  Mr.  Grimsby. 

"But  they  should  destroy  that  terrible 
gong,"  was  Pillers  opinion.  And  thus 
they  discussed  the  strange  affair  until 
the  night  was  far  gone,  when  they 
trooped  away  to  bed,  the  Pillers  to  dream 
of  dark  monasteries,  hooded,  austere 
monks,  Santa  Claus,  and  a  thousand 
more  things  that  could  never  be  guessed 
at. 

It  was  almost  noon  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Christmas  when  Piller  reached 
his  office,  hung  his  shabby  coat  on  the 
old  nail,  and  his  shabby  hat  on  another, 
took  the  musty,  dusty  ledger  from  the 
safe,  with  the  other  office  books,  and 
began,  his  head  still  whirling  with  the 
events  of  the  previous  day,  to  do  his 
dull  routine  of  office  work.  He  was  al- 
most trembling  with  anxiety,  for  he  knew 
his  employer ;  knew  that  he  never  for- 
gave such  tardiness  as  almost  half  a 
day's  lateness,  and  feared  accordingly. 
The  times  were  hard,  he  told  himself, 
he  could  not  secure  another  position  for 
months,  perhaps,  and  in  the  meantime 
what  of  the  brood  in  the  shabby  little 
house  ?  They  must  starve.  The  thought 
was  dreadful.  He  knew  that  the  old 
man  would  never  listen  to  his  excuse — 
the  youngest  had  been  suddenly  taken 
sick  and  he  had  sat  by  the  little  cot  until 
the  child  was  well  out  of  danger — and 
he  faced  ruin  with  a  troubled  heart, 
when  so  many  and  those  so  defenceless, 
were  involved. 

As  yet  the  old  man  had  said  nothing, 
had,  in  fact,  remained  closeted  in  his 
private  office.  Piller  almost  found  him- 
self hoping  that  he  would  say  nothing 
about  it.     Poor  vain  hope  that ! 

"Mr.  Piller,"  called  the  sharp  voice 
from  the  inner  office.  Poor  Piller,  catch- 
ing his  breath,  dropped  his  pen,  and 
hurried  in. 

"Shut  the  door,"  said  his  employer 
sternly.  Piller  did  so,  and  stood  as  one 
who  awaits  the  death  sentence.  "Now, 
sir,"  continued  the  old  man,  searching 
him    with    his    cold    eyes.      "Why    were 


you  half  a  day  late?  Did  you  not  have 
all  yesterday  to  carry  on  this  Christmas 
buffoonery?  How  do  you  explain  it? 
Come,  now,  speak  up."  Poor  Piller 
could  hardly  speak,  but  managed  to  fal- 
ter out : 

"My  youngest  child  was  sick,  sir,  and 
I  had  to  stay  by  it  all  night  and  until 
noon  today." 

"Whose  fault  is  that?"  answered  the 
hard  voice.  "Is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should  pay  for  your  time  and  not  re- 
ceive  anything  for  my  money?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  Piller, 
weakly.  He  saw  the  slender  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  hungry  young  mouths 
in  the  shabby  little  house  slipping  away 
from  him  minute  by  minute,  and  his 
heart  failed  him  accordingly. 

"You  don't  know?"  answered  the 
hard  voice  again.  "Then  who  is  to 
know?  You  must  find  out.  How  many 
children  have  you?"  Piller  told  him 
five,  miserably. 

"Have  you  a  house  and  have  they  a 
mother?"  Piller  replied  to  both  ques- 
tions, still  more  miserably.  As  he  spoke 
the  old  man  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
advanced  threateningly  upon  him. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  you,  young  man?"  he  almost 
snarled.  Then,  as  Piller  backed  away, 
his  employer  suddenly  sprang  forward 
and  clapped  him  upon  the  shoulder.  Then 
the  old  man's  face  broke  into  a  grin  such 
as  had  not  been  upon  it  for  years  and 
years,  and  faintly,  through  the  mist  of 
his  overwhelming  amazement,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  his  employer,  now  as  cheery 
almost  as  the  children's. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Piller,  my  boy, 
you  are  going  to  be  my  junior  partner 
in  my  business,  with  a  salary  in  propor- 
tion if  you  will  let  me  live  with  you 
and  those  young  barbarians  of  yours  in 
the  finest  house  we  can  get.  What  do 
you  say,  eh  ?"  And  the  next  thing  Piller 
remembers  well  is  telling  his  wife  and 
the  noisy  little  Pillers  all  about  it.  He 
might,  too,  have  thought  it  all  a  dream, 
had  not  the  transformed  employer,  now 
the  finest  old  fellow  in  the  city,  fulfilled 
every  promise  to  the  letter.  That  is 
about  all,  but — by  the  way,  he  also  re- 
members, as  he  went  home,  at  the  old 
man's   request  to   take   a   doctor  to   the 
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sick  young  Filler,  who  by  that  time,  un-  and  hearing  his  voice  shout  merrily  ai- 
der  the   careful   administration   of    Mrs.  ter  him: 

I'..    wishing    his    employer    the    compli-  "A   merry   Christmas.  Filler,  old  boy, 

ments  of  the  season  for  the  second  time,  and   a   happy    New    Year." 


On  the  Golden  Anniversary 

It  isn't  the  thought  of  what  you  were, 
That  I  keep  the  flowers  you  wore  in  your  hair, 
But  only  the  thought  that  you  still  are  to  me 
The  same  little  girl  that  you  vised  to  be. 

Xow  I  can  picture  these  faded  flowers 
Gathered   quite   fresh   from  those   rosary   bowers, 
And  twined  in  your  locks,  now  silver,  and  gray 
Just  as  they  were  on  that  glorious  day. 

Do  you    remember  it?     Ah,   then    I   was   young. 
You  were  so  sweet,  and  our  life  had  begun. 
Ever  since   then   we   have  trodden   life's   road. 
Together  we've  reaped,  and  together  we've  sowed. 

Xow  as  we  are  in  the  Eve  of  life. 

We  still  are  the  same  loving  husband  and  wife 

And  as  we  look  back  on  those  years  that  have  passed, 

Each    one    seems    brighter,    more    cheery    than    last. 

Yet  though  these  flowers  have  withered  and  died. 
There's  something  they  say,  that  I  cannot  describe. 
Perhaps,  dearest  heart,  you  feel  it  too 
If  so,  let  us  start  life's  battle  anew. 

Though  we  are  both  old,  our  love  is  still  young 

Though   we've  had  our  day,  and  our  songs  have  been  sung, 

The  echoes  are  still  quite  clear  and  true. 

As  they  ring  out  the  love  that  I  feel  for  you. 

— Conivay  H.  Bunnett. 


Beyond  the  Athabasca 

By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


"Let   us  probe   the   silent   places,   let    us 
seek  the  luck  betide  us; 
Let   us   journey    to    a    lonely    land    I 
knoiv. 
There's  a  whisper  on    the   night-wind, 
there's  a  star  agleani  to  guide  us, 
And  the  Wild  is  calling,  calling   .    .    . 
let  us  go" 

WE  were  the  first  white  women 
at  Fond  du  Lac.  What  is 
there  at  this  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Athabasca?  It  is 
a  lonely  enough  picture,  even  as  we  saw 
it,  in  the  hey-dey  of  its  one  yearly  holi- 
day, the  time  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment sends  its  treaty-payment  party 
and  the  mail  comes  in  from  the  great 
world  outside.  The  people  who  make 
Fond  du  Lac  are  Indians,  the  caribou- 
eating  Chipewyans.  What  manner  of 
men  are  they?  Well,  in  considering  all 
Canadian  Indians  we  must  put  out  of 
our  mind  that  patriarchal-looking  war- 
rior with  the  Roman  countenance,  the 
tomahawk  rampant,  and  the  tri- feathered 
Prince-of-Wales  plume.  This  lurid  an- 
achronism may  well  seek  oblivion  with 
the  Indian  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  fiction 
who  has  been  described  as,  "the  extinct 
specimen  of  a  past  race  that  never  ex- 
isted." 

There  are  no  "wild  Red  Indians"  in 
Canada,  and  there  never  have  been.  The 
Canadian  frontier  is  the  only  frontier 
that  has  not  been  bought  by  blood.  Ca- 
nada has  never  had  a  lynching,  a  train 
hold-up,  nor  an  Indian  war.  The  In- 
dian in  Canada  today  looks  upon  the 
white  man  as  his  friend  and  brother,  and 
the  reason  for  this  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  year  1670  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  has  consistently  kept 
its  word  with  its  Indians.  The  solid 
foundation  of  mutual  trust  and  respect 
by  the  Fur-Traders  made  a  good  base 
for  the  subsequent  superstructure  evolv- 


ed by  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  is  a  nomadic 
fur-hunter,  his  habitat  is  the  fringe  of 
the  Barren  Grounds,  his  food  white-fish 
and  caribou,  his  religion  Roman  Catho- 
licism. He  hunts  and  traps  in  winter, 
fishes  in  summer,  loves  his  wife  and 
babies,  confesses  his  sins  to  the  priest, 
takes  his  $5  treaty-money  once  a  year, 
with  a  smile,  from  the  visiting  Indian 
Agent,  and  in  other  respects  is  as  Kip- 
ling would  say,  "even  as  you  and  me." 
We  are  better  able  to  understand,  to 
appreciate,  to  help,  and  be  helped  by 
our  brothers,  red,  brown,  and  parti-col- 
ored, when  we  begin  to  recognize  the 
truth  that  basically  and  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, we  are  all  very  much  alike. 

Of  the  caribou-eating  Chipewyan  it 
might  wrell  have  been  said, 

"But  there  be  others,  happier  few. 
The  vagabondish  sons  of  God, 
Who  know  the  by-ways  and  the  flowers, 
And    care    not   how    the    world   may 
plod. 

"They   loiter  down   the  traffic  lands, 
And  wander  through  the  woods  with 
spring ; 
To  them  the  glory  of  the  earth 
Is  but  to  hear  a  bluebird  sing. 

"They,  too,  receive  each  one  his  Day  ; 
But    their    wise    heart    knows    many 
things 
Beyond  the  sating  of  desire, 
Above  the  dignity  of  kings." 

Leaving  Fond  du  Lac,  we  take  the 
little  tug  again  for  Fort  Chipewyan, 
churning  our  way  westward  along  Lake 
Athabasca  by  day  and  by  night.  Rolled 
in  my  blankets  on  the  tiny  deck,  be- 
grudging the  time  given  to  sleep  in  that 
incomparable  midnight  daylight,  I  spoke 
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to  the  skipper  holding  his  turn  at  the 
wheel  not  two  yards  away  from  my  el- 
bow,  "It  seems  marvellous  to  me.  Cap- 
tain Rothero,  that  you  can  navigate  this 
unknown  waterway  without  chart  and 
without  compass."  Between  the  puffs  of 
his  little  black  pipe,  he  replied,  "Yes : 
we  go  by  the  power  o'  man."  And  so 
everything  would  seem  to  be  done  in 
this  Xortii  Country  by  the  power  o'  man, 


The  Slave  River  Rapids  extend  over 
twenty-five  miles,  and  necessitate  three 
portages.  The  northward-trending  tra- 
veller may  himself  obviate  the  necessit). 
of  negotiating  this  rough  water,  by  mak- 
ing a  sixteen-mile  overland  portage  from 
Smith's  Landing  to  Fort  Smith.  This 
we  did.  This  is  the  Mosquito  Portage, 
and  all  who  have  ever  traversed  it  are 
in   very  truth  to  the  end  of  time  blood 


Agnes  Deans  Cameron  and  Michel  Lizette,  an  old  trapper  of 
the  Old  Company 


supplemented  by  the  power  of  dogs.  One 
dog-power,  and  not  one  horse-power,  is 
the  unit  of  measurement  of  Northern 
Canada's  statics,  hydrostatics,  and  dyna- 
mics. 

From  Fort  Chipewyan  it  is  due  north 
an  even  hundred  miles  to  Smith's  Land- 
n  the  Slave  River.  Here  we  reach 
the  second  impediment  to  navigation  in 
all  that  long  river-and-lake  system  be- 
tween Athabasca  Landing  and  the  Arc- 
tic, the  first  having  been  the  hundred 
mik's  of  rapids  on  the    Vthabasca  River. 


brothers,  companions  of  the  sorrowful 
way.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  looked 
upon  the  mosquito  in  a  jocular  light,  he 
was  literary  food  for  the  funny  man.  a 
subject  for  the  cartoonist.  But  the 
Smith's  Portage  mosquito  is  no  joke,  he 
takes  himself  very  seriously,  belongs  to 
no  union,  and  recognizes  no  eight-hour 
day.  As  the  driver  of  our  stage  put  it. 
the  mosquito  here  makes  an  excellent 
poker-player,  "he  never  draws  but  he 
fills." 

Fort   Smith  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  points  in  the  whole  North,  perched 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  river-lip. 
it  enjoys  an  incomparable  view  of  the 
seething  restless  waters  of  the  Rapid  of 
the  Drowned.  Fort  Smith  is  primitive, 
little  Indian  boys,  tired  mothers,  and 
Scottish  servants  of  the  Old  Company 
twice  a  day  carry  up  on  yoked  buckets 
from  the  river  to  the  tepee-strewn  pla- 
teau above  all  the  water  needed  for  dailv 


you  see,  they  make  their  own  moccasins 
so  there's  no  shoe-leather  to  debit  to  the 
account,  and  the  cheapest  thing  in  the 
fur-country  is  Time." 

Time  is  marked  off  in  Fort  Smith,  not 
by  days  and  nights,  but  by  the  cycle  of 
the  seasons.  In  the  winter,  the  snow 
comes  down,  the  river  freezes,  and  the 
Indians  begin  to  bring  in  their  fur :  it 
is   cold   and   still,   the   daylight   is   short. 
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meals  and  semi-occasional  ablutions.  This 
drama  has  been  enacting  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

A  decade  ago  thousands  of  Klondike 
miners  seeking  a  cross-country  road  to 
the  Alaska  gold  fields  intruded  into  this 
fur-country  from  the  south  and  east. 
One  of  these  Jason  searchers  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  hailed  a  constable  of  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  "Why 
the  dickens  don't  these  Hudson's  Bay 
chaps  dig  wells?"  "Economy,  my  boy, 
economv  ;  pays  'em  better  to  hire  Scotch- 
men in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  bring  'em 
out  here  to  tote  the  water  up  the  bank ; 


and  round  the  roaring  fires  the  Hudson's 
Bay  men  eagerly  await  the  mid-winter 
packet  whose  jingling  dog-sleds  carry  in 
the  Christmas  mail  from  Le  Grand  Pays. 
Spring  brings  the  loosened  ice-barriers, 
the  melted  snow,  the  "honk"  of  the 
northward-trending  wild-fowl,  myriads 
of  flowers,  and  the  well-remembered  can- 
ticle of  the  mosquito.  In  summer,  the 
environs  of  Fort  Smith  are  a  bocage 
of  redolent  blossoms,  violets  and  wild- 
strawberries  at  our  feet,  fragrant  or- 
chids at  the  river-brink,  wild  roses  creep- 
ing over  the  graves  in  the  little  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery,  roses  back  of  the  te- 
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pees,  roses  on  the  trail,  whole  acres  of 
eglantine.  Jn  summer,  too,  the  pelican 
leads  her  hrood  from  rocky  islet  to 
sheltered  cove,  threading  her  way  in  and 
out  through  the  boiling  waters  of  the 
cataracts  in  the  Slave.  Here  is  her  habi- 
tat, and  here  she  fears  not  man,  for  time 
has  taught  her  that  where  she  builds 
and  broods  in  the  rapids  of  the  Slave, 
neither  Indian  nor  white  may  safely 
linger. 

Forty  miles  back  to  Fort  Smith  we 
come  across  the  world's  last  remaining 
herd  of  wild  buffalo.  The  wood-bison 
of  Fort  Smith  arc  doubtless  but  an  off- 
shoot from  the  extinct  buffalo  of  the 
plains,  those  splendid  creatures  that 
within  the  memory  of  living  man  roamed 
I  'rairie  Canada  in  bands  of  solid  thous- 
ands. Harried  by  wolves,  hunted  of  the 
Indian,  or  seeking  new  succulent  fields 
of  herbage,  this  band  of  bison  entered 
the  edge,  of  the  wood-country,  where, 
since  that  time  they  have,  being  unmo- 
lested, held  their  own.  Every  lover  of 
animals,  every  patriotic  Canadian,  every 
true  sportsman  of  whatever  country  or 
creed,  will  join  efforts  to  preserve  to 
perpetuity  this  last  band  of  the  wood- 
bison  of  America.  With  customary  fore- 
sight the  Canadian  Government  have  re- 
cently placed  at  Smith's  Landing  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mount- 
ed Police  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  con- 
serve this  herd. 

We  have  the  land  of  unusual  things. 
The  wood-buffalo  of  Fort  Smith  can 
lead  their  young  to  the  edge  of  a  salt- 
lick that  is  inexhaustible  and  has  no 
compeer  on  this  continent.  Just  six- 
teen miles  from  Fort  Smith  on  the  Salt 
River  we  reach  this  wonderful  deposit. 
The  salt  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  requires  neither  mining  nor 
refining  before  it  is  ready  for  man's 
use.  For  a  hundred  years  this  deposit 
has  supplied  the  servants  of  the  1  [udson's 
Bay  Company  throughoul  the  whole 
.Mackenzie  River  and  Peace  River  dis- 
trict- with  their  tier,  alt.  Cap- 
tain I  lack.  R.X..  in  the  year  1834.  re- 
plenished his  larder  from  this  store- 
house. He  says,  "We  tilled  our  five 
large  bags  with  pure  and  white  salt  in 
the  short   space  of  half  an  hour." 

\t   Fort  Smith  we  are  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  th<-  Province  of  Alberta,  the 


little  post  of  the  H.  B.  Company  being 
cut  through  the  centre  by  the  parallel  of 
60  degrees  North.  Continuing  this  par- 
allel eastward  across  a  continent  and  an 
ocean  we  strike  St.  Petersburg.  When 
we  pick  up  a  map  of  Europe  and  look 
at  the  Russain  capital,  we  think  of  it  as 
being  up  pretty  nearly  to  the  "top  o' 
the  world."  But  at  Fort  Smith  in  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Alberta  we  are 
not  nearly  at  the  end  of  things.  With 
our  eyes  still  keening  northward  to  our 
ultimate  goal,  the  edge  of  the  Arctic, 
we  have  stretching  due  north  westward 
between  us  and  that  limit  of  our  desires, 
a  full  twelve-hundred  miles ! 

At  Fort  Smith  we  change  our  mode 
of  travelling  and  embark  on  a  splendid 
new  steamer,  the  SS.  "Mackenzie  River." 
It  is  the  initial  voyage  of  this  modern 
boat,  the  building  of  which  is  one  of  the 
constructional  triumphs  of  Canadian  en- 
terprise during  the  last  five  years.  The 
steamer  was  built  just  where  we  met 
her  on  the  edge  of  the  Slave  River  be- 
low the  rapids  at  Fort  Smith.  The  wood 
that  entered  into  her  make-up  is  spruce 
from  the  neighbouring  forests,  sawn  by 
the  H.  B.  Company's  mill,  while  all  the 
heavy  iron-work  of  boiler  and  engines 
came  in  from  "the  outside,"  floating,  as 
we  had  floated,  down  the  Athabasca  Ra- 
pids in  open  scows. 

Eagerly  was  the  advent  of  the  new 
boat  greeted  as  we  entered  each  subse- 
quent Northern  post ;  the  joyous  inter- 
est of  the  people  being  about  evenly  di- 
vided among  the  attractions  of  the  new 
steamer,  the  yearly  mail,  and  the  batch 
of  polyglot  passengers.  Traversing  this 
northern  slice  of  Empire  is  like  taking 
over  again  the  journey  with  Pilgrim,  the 
very  names  suggest  his  trials, — Fort  Re- 
solution, Fort  Good  Hope,  Fort  Reliance, 
Fort  Confidence.  Fort  Providence,  and 
even  to  the  lugubrious  may  not  be  found 
wanting  a  passably — good  substitute 
where  the  mosquitoes  strew  the  way,  for 
the  Slough  of  Despond. 

Fort  Resolution  we  reach  first,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Every 
person  in  this  little  village  is  an  indi- 
vidual character-study.  Two  pictures 
linger  in  the  memory,  one  of  an  old 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  wan- 
dering up  and  done  the  village-street, 
moccasins   on  his   feet,  his   face  buried 
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in  a  book  of  devotions.  What  mattered 
it  to  him  that  new  steamers  might  come 
bearing  with  them  new  faces  and  daily 
papers  telling  of  the  life  in  the  great 
bustling  world  of  emulation  outside  ? 
Once  a  drummer-boy  in  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  long  years  ago 
the  hot  blood  of  fiery  youth  had  burned 


out  all  earthly  passion,  and  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dog-Ribbed  Indians  and  the 
Yellow-Knives  he  had  devoted  the  even 
years  of  mid-life  and  old  age. 

Very  attractive  are  these  cherubic  kid- 
dies of  the  Far  North  fastnesses.  We 
saw  them  in  gala  attire,  because  of  the 
coming  of   the   steamer  and    the   advent 
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from  another  quarter  of  the  good  Bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Trim 
an  1  sailor-like  they  looked  in  the  holi- 
day-uniform  contrived  for  them  by  the 
nuns  of  the  convent.  In  giving  arith- 
metic problems  to  these  climbers-upward 
on  learning's  ladder,  the  teachers  have 
to  discard  all  pertinent  queries  about 
apples  and  oranges  and  horses,  substi- 
tuting therefor  such  demands  as.  "If 
you  had  seventeen  moose,  and  ate  three. 
and  the  dog  ran  away  with  another,  how 
much  would  there  he  left  to  make  dried- 
meat  of?-'  "If  you  trapped  nineteen 
rabbits,  and  Striped-Skunk  traps  eleven 
more,  how  many  rabbit-skins  can  you 
sell  at  the  Fort?"  The  Indian  hoys  here 
when  they  iir-t  -aw  an  orange  called 
it  "the  big  yellow  rose-tree  seed."  while 
the  girls  described  their  first  glimpse 
of  an  umbrella  as  "the  hat's  wing  what 
the  lady  carries."  Life  in  missionary 
circles  in  the  Far  North  is  not  unduly 
exciting.  In  the  next  post  that  we  vis- 
ited,  Hay  River,  the  old  attache  to  the 
Protestant  Mission  wandered  out  to 
wrk  each  morning  with  his  one  ox.  his 
diary,  surreptitiously  peeped  into,  re- 
vealed the  record,  "Monday,  Bill  balk- 
ed"; "Tuesday.  Bill  balked":  "Wed- 
nesday,  Pill  balked";  "Thursdav,  Bill 
didn't  balk." 

From  Hay  River  we  cross  Great  Slave 
Lake  to  Fort  Providence,  clinging  to  the 
shore  just  where  the  mighty  Mackenzie 
proper  begins  its  course  toward  the  x\rc- 
tic  Sea.  Great  Slave  Lake!  What  does 
the  name  convey  to  the  people  of  busv 
cen"  Whatever    the    conception    of 

this  inland  sea  may  he,  in  one  thing  at 
leasl  it  falls  short  of  adequate  truth:  the 
size  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  its  tribu- 
tary river-ways  has  always  been  under- 
estimated. This  -iv.it  fresh-water  sea  is 
exceeded  in  size  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
by  no  other  fresh-water  lake  on  the 
earth's  surface,  with  perhaps  the  on 
ception  <  >f  1  ,ake  Michigan. 

(  Mu  striking  figure  greets  ns  as  we 
steam  into  Fori  Providence,  it  is  the 
figure  of  one-limbed  David  Villeneuve. 
Years  ago,  when  David  was  a  young 
hunter,  his  leg  was  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  fish-stage.  This  was  in  the  day 
of  the  late  Bishop  Bompas,  that  most 
wonderful  scholar  and  intrepid  Christian 


worker  of  sub-Arctic  Canada.  David 
approached  the  little  shack  which  stood 
as  Rectory  for  the  Apostle  of  the  North 
and  asked  for  surgical  aid.  The  good 
Bishop  decided  that  amputation  was  ne- 
cessary,  hut  North  Canada  boasts  neither 
doctors  nor  drug-stores  nor  anesthetic. 
So  Pishop  Bompas  removed  David's 
limb,  using  as  surgical  instrument  a 
meat-saw.  The  writer  asked  David  if 
he  had  not  suffered  excruciating  pain : 
"No,"  replied  he,  with  a  retrospective 
smile.  "I  took  a  drink  of  Painkiller  he- 
fore  he  started  to  saw.  and  when  he  had 
taken  it  off,  I  said,  "Bring  me  my  fire- 
hag,    I'll   have  a   smoke."' 

Fort  Simpson  is  the  next  post  on  our 
down- Mackenzie  journey.  Simpson  un- 
til last  year  was  the  headquarters  for 
the  whole  Mackenzie-region  fur-country. 
The  big  houses,  ample  yards,  and  com- 
modious store-rooms,  now  falling  into 
decay,  point  back  to  a  day  of  departed 
splendour.  Just  opposite  Simpson  the 
Liard  River  empties  into  the  Mackenzie, 
and  up  this  stream  the  parties  of  gold- 
seekers  were  towing  their  boats  looking 
for  treasure  in  the  Nahanni  Mountains 
or  two  young  Americans  with  their 
Scottish  brides,  who  were  taking  this 
most  unique  of  all  honeymoons.  Down 
on  the  bench  a  grizzled  miner  who  had 
tried  every  diggings  from  Ballarat  to 
Cariboo,  from  Sacramento  to  the  Klon- 
dike, was  building  a  boat  for  prospect- 
ing purposes,  aided  in  his  work  by  his 
son,  a  lad  of  twelve. 

Up  in  a  loft  above  the  Factor's  living- 
rooms  at  Simpson  we  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  America's  Farthest  North  Li- 
brary, original  copies  of  the  Spectator 
and  the  Tatler,  bound  volumes  of  Illus- 
trated London  Xews  and  the  Graphic, 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and 
other  treasure-trove  of  an  old-time  vin- 
tage. 

Put  on  we  press  toward  the  land  of 
the  Eskimo,  Fort  Wrigley  is  passed,  and 
Fort  Norman  where  the  Bear  River  flows 
into  the  Mackenzie  from  Great  Bear 
I  .ake,  and  then  we  reach  The  Ramparts. 
riiis  is  an  incomparable  canyon,  the 
most  wonderfully  spectacular  we  had 
seen  or  were  to  see  in  our  whole  jour- 
new  West  of  us,  the  Rockies  divide, 
with  a  branch   ransre  trending-  eastward 
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I — Miss  Cameron  and  a  group  of  Farthest  North  Indians.  2 — The  way  the 
Eskimo  covers  the  ground.  3 — English  Church  at  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Mackenzie 
River.  4— A  Fish  Camp  at  the  Slavis,  Great  Slave  Lake.  5— Chipwayan  Indian 
Tepees,  Fort  Resolution.  Great  Slave  Lake.  6— Primal  man  on  the  primal  rock  at 
Old  Fort  Rae,  Great  Slave  Lake.  7— Drying  Fish,  Great  Slave  Lake.  8— On  the 
Athabasca  River. 
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towards  the  Barren  Lands  and  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Through  the  peaks  of  this 
spur  the  Mackenzie  River  during  by- 
gone aeons  has  cut  its  way  to  the  sea, 
chiselling  a  canyon  with  pallisaded  sides 
200  to  400  feet  in  height  for  over  eighty 
miles,  compared  to  which  the  Pallisades 
of  the  Hudson  are  but  pigmy  imitations. 
For  leagues  the  rock-work,  duplicated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  is  mathematical- 
ly vertical,  its  stratic  layers  as  clear-cut 
as  it"  constructed  by  mason's  trowel  and 
chisel.  This  picture  in  God's  gallery  is 
\\.>rth  crossing  a  continent  to  see,  and 
will  one  day  invite  voyager  and  artist 
from  the  world's  far  corners.  And  ev- 
er v  day  and  all  the  days  we  steam 
through  sunlit  starless  nights,  no  sun- 
rise, no  sunset,  no  dark,  all  day,  nothing 
but  the  brilliant  effulgence  of  continu- 
ous day. 

We  had  come  to  see  the  Midnight  Sun. 
We  saw  it.  we  couldn't  shut  it  out,  we 
went  to  sleep  in  it,  and  rose  next  morn- 
ing to  it.  Away  the  imagination  stretch- 
ed to  the  Arctic  edge  and  beyond  that 
to  the  dream-continents  in  Beaufort  Sea 
with  their  wavy  boundaries  of  uncertain- 
ty.    Nature  widens     out,     becomes  ex- 


tended and  diffusive  as  we  approach  the 
G(\s^e  of  things. 

A  few  miles  beyond  us  is  the  Arctic 
Circle  where  little  Fort  Good  Hope  holds 
the  portal  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone. 
Indian  scouts  have  been  out  waiting  for 
us,  eagerly  scanning  the  water  for  the 
first  sight  of  the  new  steamer,  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  now  a  roll  of  musketry 
and  their  watch-fires  give  us  welcome. 
We  steam  into  Fort  Good  Hope  in  broad 
daylight  at  night's  noon,  and  the  whole 
populace  is  out  to  meet  us.  The  Arctic 
Circle !  Forever  we  banish  in  this  con- 
nection all  thoughts  of  icebergs  and 
never-ending  snows.  Here  is  the  mono- 
tonous croon  of  the  Indian  chant,  migno- 
nette blooming  in  the  home  of  the  fur- 
trader,  long,  well-tilled  fields  of  blossom- 
ing potatoes,  the  open  door  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  Church,  and  every- 
where the  well-remembered  scent  of 
wild-roses.  Truly,  wTe  unlearned  more 
than  we  learned  in  this  journey  to  where 
the  Eskimo  dreams  his  dreams,  eats  in 
community-feasts,  lives  and  loves  after 
his  kind,  and  inside  his  igloo  writes  on 
Canada's  unfolding  drama  his  kind  and 
strongly-sane  page. 


The  Ghosts  of  Ganada's  Drama 


By  Robson  Black 


"Paradise  shall  be  situated  in  a  rather 
prominent  place  and  is  to  be  hung  all 
around  with  draperies  and  silk  curtains 
to  such  a  height  that  the  persons  who 
find  themselves  in  Paradise  are  seen 
from  the  shoulders  upward.  There  shall 
be  sweet  smelling  flowers  and  foliage. 
There  shall  be  different  trees  covered 
with  fruit  so  that  the  place  shall  appear 
very  agreeable." — (Instructions  to  the 
stage  director  of  "The  Fall  of  Adam," 
produced  in  France  in  the  fifth  century). 

THE  Stage  is  one  of  the  world's 
friends.  There  were  acted 
dramas  before  the  time  of  the 
Christian  Church,  even  before 
History  jotted  down  its  first  phrases.  To 
know  the  Old  is  to  understand  the  New, 
and  the  want  of  true  theatrical  appre- 
ciation among  the  great  mass  of  the  pub- 
lic today  is  due  precisely  to  the  absence 
of  intelligent  perspective.  The  corner 
stones  of  all  we  have  today  were  formed 
in  the  crude,  unwieldy  theatricals  of 
Italy,  France  and  England  twenty  gen- 
erations ago,  when  it  was  accounted  the 
climax  of  effective  stage  arrangement  to 
issue  such   an  order  as  this : 

"THE  CONVERSION   OF   ST.    PAUL." 

To  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  a  chair  representing  Jerusalem 
shall  be  placed  on  a  suitable  s^ot.  On 
this  chair  the  High  Priest  shall  stand. 
On  another  chair  shall  stand  St.  Paul. 
On  the  other  side  at  some  distance, 
there  shall  be  two  chairs  representing 
Damascus.  On  one  of  them  a  man 
named  Judas  shall  be  seated.  On  the 
other  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  in 
Damascus,  and  between  these  two 
there  shall  be  a  bed  on  which  a  man 
named  Ananias  shall  rest." 
This  concession  to  the  instinctive  pas- 
sion of  imaginative  humans  for  acted 
biblical   stories   was  maintained   success- 


fully for  centuries,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  element  of  secular  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy took  the  same  vehicle  of  public 
presentation  that  ecclesiastical  support 
of  the  theatre  fell  away.  From  that  day 
the  unfriendly  relations  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions have  continued,  with  few  se- 
rious efforts  at  abridgement. 

As  Canadians,  however,  our  peculiar 
national  hesitancy  to  endorse  the  play- 
house comes  not  from  a  fifth,  eighth,  or 
tenth  century  example.  Rather  does  it 
lie  immediately  in  the  dour  mandates  of 
our  pioneer  parents,  and  beyond,  and 
yet  beyond  in  the  ruthless,  indiscrimin- 
ate, though  religiously-colored  onslaught 
upon  dramatic  and  all  other  arts  for 
which  the  age  of  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land must  accept  responsibility. 

In  the  matter  of  appreciating  the  Art 
of  the  Drama,  the  ghosts  of  these  fore- 
fathers are  yielding  their  place  in  public 
sentiment  onlv  with  disturbing  whispers 
of  alarm.  A  strange  antagonism  has 
been  preserved  among  our  Canadian  peo- 
ple, possibly  because  the  pigeon-hole 
of  "let  well-enough  alone"  is  the  most 
convenient  for  a  generation  busied  with 
the  whirligigs  of  shops  and  stock  mar- 
kets and  wheat  fields.  There  isn't  time 
for  a  revision  of  our  family  book  of  No- 
tions.    Let  it  alone. 

Only  by  a  revolution,  only  by  throwing 
an  annual  bomb  into  the  theatrical  camp 
can  we  compel  a  serious,  though  ruffled 
interest  from  that  body  of  outsiders  wlio 
should  be  interested  as  a  duty.  Even 
then,  our  adventure  into  novel  fields 
brings  onlv  indignant  revilings  and  in- 
numerable "T  told  you  so's."  No  matter 
what  our  efforts  to  abridge  the  misun- 
derstanding, the  conscientious  stage- 
hater  sticks  persistently  to  his  castle. 

There  is  no  effort  here  to  defend  the 
mawkish  display  of  New  York  brothels 
and  Parisian  clubs  of  "respectable"  vice, 
or  to  wink  at  the  present  horde  of  dra- 
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matic  aberrations  as  unharmful  child's 
play.     But  at  the  same  time,  the  recent 

individual  rebellions  against  Puritan  re- 
striction should  cause  no  serious  alarm. 
until  we  know  just  how  long  it  is  des- 
tined to  last.  It  is  the  way  of  Art  to 
dynamite  its  respectability  once  in  a 
while,  fling  rationalism  to  the  winds  and 
make  the  <  )ld  School  fellows  stand 
aghast. 

(  >f  r«mrsc  to  switch  things  about  is 
not  always  to  improve.  The  rebel  from 
precedent  whether  he  compose  dramatic 
pints  or  musical  symphonies  verv  na- 
turally excites  suspicion.  We.  in  Cana- 
da, have  that  British  stolidity,  in  de- 
gree, which  dislikes  volcanic  upheaval. 
When  the  stage  of  the  United  States 
(  which  in  the  circumstances,  means  the 
stage  of  Canada)  relaxed  the  clean  stan- 
dard of  its  presentations,  gave  License 
a  tree  hand  and  bade  it  god-speed,  sober 
minded  theatre  patrons  all  over  the  Do- 
minion took  a  moment  to  muss  their 
hair,  and  tell  one  another  how  shocking 
it  all  seemed.  There  is,  however,  no 
certainty  that  the  unwelcome  condition 
is  a  permanent  one,  any  more  than  the 
periodic  though  always  moral  craze  for 
stimulating  novelties  in  music.  In  a  year 
from  now  we  shall  know  whether  moral 
looseness  in  popular  entertainment  is  for 
a  day  or  a  decade,  whether  it  signifies 
a  moral   headache  or  a  leprosv. 

Just  now  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  Stage  in  this  country  as  an 
engine  for  either  good  or  evil,  as  a  great 
public  schoolmaster,  content  for  a  time 
to  wear  the  coat  of  a  rogue  so  long  as 
his  mission  is  being  accomplished. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  Stage 
in  America  has  grown  away  from  its 
former  limitations  as  an  institution  of  a 
particular  class  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  property  of  all  the  people.  Not  in 
fifty  years,  and  that  means  die  entire 
history  of  the  American  theatre,  has 
there  been  such  an  awakening  of  general 
interest.  If  it  argues  one  way  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  "total  abolition" 
attitude  of  many  powerful  sects  and 
classes  has  been  edged  from  its  base. 
Xew  understanding  has  made  the  old 
dogma  indistinct;  the  masses  have  come 
over  to  a  positive  and  supporting  side. 
The  movement  however  has  been  helter- 


skelter.  Education  of  a  serious  sort  is 
needed,  and  at  once,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  higher  conception  of  the  Stage  than 
as  a  common  plaything.  The  rudiments 
of  the  history  of  the  Drama  with  some- 
thing of  its  immense  literary  value  and 
its  essential  dignity,  should  have  the 
attention  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Today  the  subject  is  totally  neglected. 
The  church  also,  by  all  means  the  most 
pot  tut  factor  in  our  social  life,  has  so 
far  failed  to  realize  that  the  Stage  will 
be  either  its  bosom  companion  in  the 
fight,  or  a  most  powerful  and  bitter 
enemy. 

Today,  even  with  its  misnomer  of  a 
"public  panderer,"  the  Stage  stands  as 
the  most  potent  teacher  in  the  commun- 
ity, be  its  doctrines  heretic  or  orthodox. 
To  its  doors  in  thousands  come  the  pub- 
lic daily.  There  is  no  prick  of  con- 
science, no  fear  of  penalties,  no  sooth- 
ing drug  of  self-esteem  to  drive  them 
until  the  sermon  is  past.  He  who  goes  to 
the  theatre,  goes  willingly.  No  one  sends 
him  there  ;  no  one  invites ;  no  one  prods 
or  threatens.  Your  theatre-goer  is  the 
most  receptive  human  material  which  cir- 
cumstances could  possibly  create.  And 
may  one  say  for  an  instant  that  what  is 
heard  and  seen  is  evanescent  ?  that  "it 
goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other?"  It 
would  deny  the  very  principle  upon 
which  even  church  attendance  is  gener- 
ally advocated.  It  would  say  that  the 
man  who  throws  himself  willingly  into 
the  fun  or  pathos  of  a  play,  who  suffers 
with  those  who  theatrically  suffer,  laughs 
aloud  with  the  frolicksome  spirits,  en- 
dures the  prick  of  conscience  with  the 
villain,  and  feels  the  spiritual  uplift  of 
the  hero  who  can  do  no  wrong,  loves 
the  picture  of  the  home  fireside,  and 
loathes  him  who  desecrates  it — to  sav 
that  the  mind  and  heart  which  endures 
these  thousand  experiences  comes  forth 
from  the  furnace  untouched,  is  to  imply 
that  susceptible  brains  and  emotions  are 
small  improvement  on  a  drain  pipe.  Em- 
phatically is  it  true  that  the  Stage,  even 
in  the  most  banal  throes  of  melodrama, 
exerts  an  unconscious  influence  on  men 
and  women.  You,  Reader,  may  not  be 
willing  to  admit  it  perhaps,  but  many  a 
situation  in  your  experience  has  been 
decided    by    your   memorv    of   a    similar 
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crux  in  a  favourite  play.  And  though 
you  were  unconscious  of  it,  you  used  the 
very  words  and  gesture  of  the  hero  or 
heroine.  And  let  me  repeat,  plays  are 
preached  six  times  a  week,  and  from  one 
side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  to 
people  who  accept  its  doctrines  with- 
out question,  as  meekly  as  little  chil- 
dren. At  the  head  of  this  mighty  or- 
ganization, called  "The  Stage,"  drawing 
to  it  more  and  more  disciples  as  its 
branches  spread, — whom  have  we?  What 
moralist,  proud  in  his  castle  of  theory, 
offers  to  lead  it  ?  What  educator,  among 
the  thousands  who  call  themselves  so, 
comes  forward  to  be  its  lieutenant? 
What  church  proclaims  its  brotherhood 
with  the  Theatre,  that  unrecognized 
companion  in  social  advancement  ?  With 
a  gross  or  more  of  creeds  seeking  sin- 
cerely and  effectively  to  raise  humanity 
to  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  living  and 
hoping,  it  is  a  profound  pity  that  the 
Stage  should  come  straggling  along  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

It  is  not  the  Stage  which  will  reach 
out  the  first  hand,  because  it  is  in  all  its 
machinery,  subjective.  Rather  had  the 
Church  take  the  initiative,  for  it  is  its 
peculiar  and  undisputed  office  to  reach 
out  for  "the  weak"  and  "the  falling." 
whose  principles,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, have  been  relegated  to  the  money- 
maker and  the  moral  quack. 

Clergymen  may  often  be  heard  to  re- 
mark:  "Let  the  Theatre  first  show  itself 
deserving  of  our  alliance."  As  well  tell 
the  potter's  clay  to  make  itself  ready  for 
the  wheel,  e'er  it  may  expect  to  be  a 
useful  vessel.  Not  in  a  thousand  years 
will  the  Theatre  be  purified  and  ennobled, 
if  Christian  thought  and  action  are  not 
addressed  to  its  reform.  It  is  (and  very 
fortunately)  the  product  of  exterior  in- 
fluences, for  there  is  no  more  soul  with- 
in it  than  lies  between  the  board  covers 
of  a  book.  What  comes  out  was  first 
put  in,  and  this  ebb  and  flow  is  simple  of 
control. 

There  is  precedent,  one  hears  very  of- 
ten, precedent  for  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation pronounced  upon  the  horrible  gob  - 
lins  of  stage  presentation.  The  sword 
of  "Precedent"  is  two  edged,  and  it  very 
often  is  the  foe     to     growth     and  new 


knowledge.      But    let    us    take    it    at    its 
full  value ;  and  what  do  we  find  ? 

We  find  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church  about  1760  so  far  tak- 
ing the  Stage  into  its  bosom  as  to  de- 
mand the  right  of  censorship.  Thus  by 
claiming  the  office  of  physician,  it  sure- 
ly endorsed  its  own  prescription.  Again 
do  we  find  this  General  Assembly  so  far 
"forgetting"  the  standpoint  of  posterity 
as  to  adjourn  one  of  its  evening  sessions 
so  that  the  clergymen  in  a  body  could 
attend  Mrs.  Siddons'  play.  Think  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  or  their  Presby- 
terian, Anglican  or  Baptist  brethren  post- 
poning the  19 10  meeting  to  form  a  pro- 
cession to  the  playhouse!  Tis  enough 
to  think! 

Almost  harder  of  understanding  is  the 
inconsistence  of  beliefs  in  the  Drama,  as 
written  Drama,  and  the  Stage  as  a  means 
of  dramatic  presentations.  The  first  was 
made  for  the  second.  Were  there  no 
Stage,  no  Drama  would  ever  have  been 
written,  and  the  English  language  de- 
spoiled of  some  of  its  chiefest  treasures. 
They  are  absolutely  inter-dependent,  in- 
separable as  the  thought  in  the  brain  and 
the  voice  that  expresses  it.  Regard 
given  to  one,  automatically  finds  its  level 
in  the  other. 

The  American  Stage  is  the  most  will- 
ing and  needy  object  of  missionary  work 
of  all  the  great  institutions  working 
among  the  people.  It  needs  champions 
first  of  all — champions  even  in  its  de- 
gradation— those  who  will  look  upon  it 
even  today  as  a  great  engine  of  Good, 
and  will  consider  its  future  from  the 
Idealist's  standpoint.  There  are  too 
many  arm-chair  champions  already  in  the 
field^  men  who  would  like  to  see  an  open 
air  Stadium  and  a  weeping  Antigone 
dumped  into  New  York  tomorrow.  The 
true  reformer  keeps  his  idealism  in  the 
back  of  his  head  and  his  common  sense 
in  the  front,  using  his  hands  upon  the 
task  nearest  home. 

It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  how  the 
renovation  of  the  American  Stage  could 
be  carried  on  by  the  common  citizen. 
Like  all  true  participation  in  Christian 
charities,  a  Vision  must  preclude  all  else. 
With  the  imagination  fired,  the  sense  of 
duty  keen,  and  faith  in  the  future- 
these  are  the  weapons  of  the  striver  in 
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any  cause.  At  present,  among  lovers  of 
their  fellow  men.  the  national  theatre  of- 
fers a  magnificent  opportunity  for  de- 
termined reformers.  It  is  no  man's  part 
to  abuse  his  local  theatre,  because  he  is, 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  plainly  responsible 
for  its  character.  If  good  is  demanded 
of  it  and  made  to  pay,  very  seldom  doe- 
it  give  the  wrong  answer.  Moreover, 
abuse  of  the  theatre  is  abuse  id  an  im- 


personal object  incapable  of  self-defence 
or  reply.  To  belabour  it  for  vicious  ten- 
dencies is  but  to  make  it  the  scape-goat 
for  a  community's  own  ignorance  or  de- 
moralization. To  be  respectful  toward 
it,  to  be  its  champion  and  aid  in  all  its 
right  moods,  and  a  stem  censor  in  its 
wrong,  may  sound  theoretically-coloured, 
but  it  is  the  one  practical  method  of  lift- 
ing the  theatre  to  its  right  estate. 


Via  Crucis 


High  on  the  rocky  mountain  side  there  yawned 
An  awful  cave  where  dwelt  the  dragon  grim: 
Near  by  a  chapel,  and  within  its  walls 

llu-  wonder  working  relics  lav 

Beneath  the  altar  rail. 
And  lure   in  ancient  days  the  sick  were  healed 
At  even  when  the  sun  was  set.     This  was 

Before  the  dragon  dwelt  thereby. 
But  now  the  bones  of  many  a  noble  knight 
Lay  whitening  in  the  dragon's  cave  of  gloom 

\nd  few  there  were  who  sought  to  free  the  shrine 
And  few  there  were  who  ever  from  it  came. 
For  all  the  mountain  side  was  steep  and  high 
And   strewn   with  rolling  stones  and  thorny  shrubs 
And  if  they  clomb,  the  dragon  fierce  above 

them  ere  they  reached  the  holy  spot. 
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Yet  some  there  were  who  girt  in  Jesu's  name 
In  fear  and  trembling  and  with  awful  toil 
Had  reached  the  altar  and  their  prayers  were  heard 
And  there  they  were  made  whole  or  those  they  loved 

Straightway  were  healed. 
The  pure  knight  James  in  quest  of  ventures  came 
And  heard  the  tale  with  heart  and  face  aglow — 
"Our  Virgin  give  me  grace,"  he  cried,  "I  go 
To  slay  the  dragon :  shall  God's  sick  and  maimed 
Wait  for  the  healing  touch  because  of  this 

Foul  thing  defying  God  ?" 

So  forth  he  went,  and  calling  on  his  God 
To  help  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  he  climbed 
The  rugged  cliffs  and  passed  the  chapel  by, 
Out  from  the  cave  the  dragon  rolled  his  length 
Of  hideousness.     And  the  brave  knight  James 
Feared  at  the  sight:  but  prayed  unto  his  God 

To  nerve  his  arm  and  guide  his  steel. 
Short  was  the  battle  for  good  James  fought  well. 
He  lured  the  foul  beast  to  a  chasm's  edge 
And   rolling  down   a  mighty   rock  he  turned 
Its  senseless   fury  on  the  senseless  stone. 
Then  plunged  his  sword  beneath  the  armor  scales 

And  its  foul  spirit  fled. 
Then  from  the  mountain  side  with  giant  strength 
He  rolled  the  dangerous  rocks  and  tore  the  thorns 
And  delving  night  and  day  he  cut  a  stair 
Of  easy  steps  into  the  cliff's  bare  side 
So  that  the  sick  might  climb  unto  the  shrine 

In  ease  devoid  of  toil. 
Up  from  the  low  and  pleasant  lands  came  men 
And  thronged  the  stair  with  eager  selfish  speed : 
The  poor  and  weak  were  crowded  from  the  way 
Or  trampled  under  foot  by  stronger  men. 
And  round  the  shrine  they  clamoured  with  the  saint 
To  plead  in  their  behalf  with  God  above 

And  grant  their  prayers. 
But  from  the  shrine  no  healing  virtue  came. 
The  door  of  God  was  shut  and  opened  not, 
And  many  came  from  there  and  cursed  the  knight 
Blaspheming  God  and  all  His  ancient  saints, 
And  saying  in  their  hearts  "There  is  no  God." 
They  took  the  good  knight  James  with  reeking  hands 
"He  hath  deceived  us,  shall  he  scathless  go?" 
They  tore  him  limb  from  limb  to  vent  their  spite 
And  then  in  mocking  scorn  they  threw  his  bones 

Beneath  the  altar  rail. 
Long  years  had  passed.     The  stair  was  broken  down 
The  thorns  grew  up  again  and  choked  the  way. 
A  leper  came  that  way  and  heard  the  tale, 
He  climbed  the  thorny  path  with  pain  and  toil 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  altar  rail 
He  called  upon  the  God  of  good  St.  James 

And  lo,  his  flesh  was  healed. 

— George  R.  Belton. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1910 

By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     devastating      Yellow      Peril 
which  so  suddenly  became  a  real 
issue,  and  not  merely  a  menace 
to  the  white  populations  of  the 
world, — plunging   hundreds    of    families 
on  the   Pacific  seaboard  into  the  lowest 
depths  of   poverty  and  distress, 'had  not 
been  without  its  effect  upon  the  citizens 
of  New  Westminster.     Hitherto,  oppor- 
tunity has  not  presented  itself  for  a  de- 
scription   of    the    stirring   events    which 
had    been    taking    place    in    the    "Royal 
City"    itself,    during   the   brief   six    days 
which  had  elapsed   since   the    Provincial 
Government    had    been    compelled,    by 
Stress  of  circumstances  to  undertake  op- 
erations of  a  military  character  reminis- 
cent   of    the    ancient    history    of    Greece 
and   Pome:  rather  than  of  these  modern 
times,    when   only   kingdoms    and    sover- 
eign   state--    are    called    upon    to    defend 
themselves    against    foreign    aggression. 
Situated    in    the   midst    of   scenery   so   di- 
versified  in   character  that  within  a   few 
hours  the  tourist   may   fancy  himself  to 
he  amongsl    the   fiords  of    Norway,  the 
rock)    peaks   >>\    Switzerland   or   the   un- 
known Fastnesses  of  an  unexplored  land, 
the  cit)    is   the   favourite  resort  of  those 
few    travellers,   comparatively    speaking, 
who  spend  their  leisure  in  unadulterated 
enjoyment  of  a  health  establishing  char 
acter. 

V  the  members  of  the  Westminster 
Club  wire  about  to  separate,  there  sud- 
denly entered  the  Editor  of  the  West- 
minster "Daily  News"  who,  upon  being 
chatted  regarding  his  anxious  expres- 
sion, confessed  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned regarding  certain  information  he 
had  jusl  received  from  Victoria  which 
seemed  so  unaccountable  ;is  to  make  him 
doubl  is  veracity.  Eventually,  he  stated 
that  a  Cabinet  Council  was  then  sitting, 
summonses  were  being  prepared  calling 


the  Provincial  Parliament  together  forth- 
with, the  telegraphs  had  been  mono- 
polized by  the  Government,  and  the 
Mavor  had  been  in  constant  telephonic 
communication  with  the  Premier  at  Vic- 
toria during  the  last  two  hours ;  even  as 
he  spoke  a  staff-reporter  brought  infor- 
mation from  Vancouver  of  the  excite- 
ment existing  there !  He  also  informed 
Editor  Paige,  about  i  a.m.,  of  the  wreck 
of  the  cantilever  bridge  and  eastbound 
train  near  Kanaka ;  which  news  caused 
the  wildest  excitement. 

Further  information  proved  so  im- 
portant from  a  journalistic  view  that  the 
typographers  and  entire  staff  were  has- 
tily summoned,  and  at  5.30  on  Sunday 
morning  a  special  edition  was  issued  de- 
scriptive of  the  disasters  reported  up  to 
the  last  minute.  By  y  a.m.  it  had  be- 
come possible  to  announce,  as  a  fore- 
cast that  war  loomed  on  the  horizon,  and 
specially  threatened  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Shortly  after  1  o'clock  His  Worship 
in  a  stirring  address  delivered  from  the 
Fraser  Memorial  Pedestal  at  Crescent 
Park  publicly  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  by  Japan:  He  stated 
that  communications  had  been  sent  to 
Victoria  offering  shelter  to  refugees 
from  that  city  and  requested  every  citi- 
zen who  was  willing,  to  open  his  doors 
to  those  who  would  shortly  be  compelled 
to  fly  from  Vancouver  Island. 

Monday,  found  the  14.000  of  its  popu- 
lation quadrupled  ;  the  public  schools  be- 
ing rapidly  transformed  into  hospitals, 
the  Agricultural  Society  buildings  occu- 
pied by  thousands  of  helpless  women  and 
children,  who  were  being  cared  for  by 
the  various  Ladies'  Aid  Associations — 
assisted  by  the  Clergy  of  every  denom- 
ination, and  members  of  the  Poard  of 
Trade.  Amnesty  had  been  granted 
(with  few  exceptions)  to  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Provincial  Gaol  and  Pen- 
itentiary, and  those  buildings  turned  into 
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storehouses,  whence  rations  were  issued 
to  the  homeless  victims  of  Oriental  ra- 
pacity. 

On  Thursday,  the  arrival  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Ward  and  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Government  once  again  made 
New  Westmi-.ister  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, as  had  been  intended  when  Queen 
Victoria  bestowed  its  present  name  up- 
on the  city  in  place  of  that  of  "Queens- 
borough"  by  which  it  was  formerly 
known.  Later  in  the  day  Major-Gen- 
eral Williams  arrived  from  Xanaimo.  to 
arrange  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
a  Cabinet  Council  met  on  hoard  the 
"Dolphin"  at  which  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's guests  (Hon.  Miss  Hilliard  and 
Miss  Everett)  gave  much  valuable  in- 
formation obtained  during  the  time  they 
were  prisoners  in  the  Japanese  squad- 
ron. 

Whilst  being  escorted  to  the  Russell 
Hotel  by  Major-General  Williams.  MioS 
Everett  drew  her  companion's  attention 
to  three  men  who  were  talking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Free  Library,  whom  both 
ladies  recognized  as  having  been  on 
board  one  of  the  Japanese  cruisers,  and 
who,  noticing  that  they  were  observed, 
immediately  separated. 

A  strange  foreboding  oppressed  Miss 
Hilliard,  and  being  unable  to  sleep  she 
drew  the  blind  of  her  window  which 
overlooked  the  harbours  where  the  Dol- 
phin lay  at  anchor.  Peering  through  the 
darkness,  she  suddenly  saw  a  light  on 
the  further  side,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 
a  suspicion  which  dashed  across  her 
mind,  that  some  person  was  signalling 
in  the  Morse  Code.  Her  friend  being 
acquainted  with  this  system  she  awoke 
her  and  found  such  to  be  the  case ;  the 
light  giving  instructions  for  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  the  "Dolphin,"  and 
the  capture  of  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thereon.  Hastily  dressing,  they 
sped  to  die  apartment  of  their  late  escort 
whom  they  luckily  found  in  council  with 
several  officers  of  the  <>th  regiment.  Im- 
mediately grasping  the  situation,  Major- 
General  Williams  and  two  of  the  officers 
ran  to  the  river-side  with  the  intention 
of  going  on  board  the  yacht  and  warn- 
ing the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was. 
however,  already  too  late,  for,  from  the 


opposite  shore  two  boats  were  seen  head- 
ing for  the  "Dolphin."  whilst  a  third, 
also  loaded  with  men,  was  floating  quiet- 
ly down  stream  in  the  same  direction. 
Williams  remained  to  watch,  whilst  Ma- 
jor Johnson  hastened  to  the  Windsor 
Hotel  for  assistance  and  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  a  hundred  men  were 
quietly  embarked  and  speeding  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  intercept  the  enemy. 
The  following  extract  from  the  "Daily 
Xews"  of  the  next  day  graphically  de- 
scribes the  later  episodes  under  the  cap- 
tion of : 

governor's     yacht   captured   in    new 
westm  i  xstkr   harbour  ! 

Sir    Frederick    Ward    and    the    Premier 

Made  Prisoners  by  the  Enemy  in  a 

Night  Attack  on  the  Dolphin. 

The  treacherous  tactics  of  the  Japanese 
invaders  of  Canadian  soil  has  been 
brought  forcibly  into  our  notice  by  the 
actual  capture  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  his  advisors,  whilst  resting  in 
supposed  security  on  board  his  private 
yacht  in  what  everyone  believed  to  be 
a  safe  anchorage  off  this  city. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  keen  wit  of 
a  woman,  and  the  bravery  of  a  gallant 
Englishman,  supported  by  the  courage 
of  a  few  citizens,  hastily  awakened  from 
their  sleep  and  led  to  the  attack  by 
three  well-known  officers  of  our  own 
local  companies  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  would  have  been  deprived  of 
every  member  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet, 
as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  Sov- 
ereign of  this  Dominion! 

Plans  of  defence  were  being  discussed 
in  ( General  Williams'  room  at  the  Rus- 
sell Hotel,  when,  about  midnight  two 
ladies  demanded  admission  intimating 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  abduct  the  men 
to  whom  power  had  been  entrusted,  by 
King  and  people,  in  all  affairs  connected 
with  this  Province:  whilst  Major  Cor- 
bett  and  Captain  Webber  called  up  their 
men  at  the  Armoury,  Majors  Johnson 
and  Miller  ran  with  the  commandant  to 
the  Landing-slip.  Evidently  too  late  to 
warn,  not  an  instant  was  lost  in  prepar- 
ing to  rescue. 

A  series  of  rapid  orders  sent  the  for- 
mer to  summon  assistance  from  near  by, 
whilst  the  latter  was  instructed  to  signal 
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by  aceto-oxy  light  ordering  several 
bodies  of  mounted  men  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Fraser,  and  the  Boys  lirigade  on 
Lulu  Island,  to  keep  careful  watch  and 
arrest  every  person  attempting  a  landing 
or  passage  of  the  river.  But  a  few  min- 
utes elapsed  ere  every  fishing-boat  was 
manned,  and  quietly  forming  a  wide 
circle  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Dolphin 
lay  apparently  unmolested. 

So  secure  did  the  conspirators  feel, 
that  not  even  a  boat-guard  had  been  left, 
and  the  three  officers  were  able  to  gain 
the  deck  undiscovered ;  for  the  enemy 
being  engaged  in  ransacking  the  interior 
of  the  yacht  for  documents  and  plans 
was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  its  recap- 
ture until  too  late.  Sixteen  men  were 
made  prisoners  all  of  whom  were  found 
to  be  of  Teutonic  nationality,  whilst  an- 
other, who  was  threatening  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor as  Major-General  Will- 
iams burst  into  the  cabin  was  shot  on 
sight. 

1  nharmed,  although  firmly  secured, 
the    principal    members    of    the    Cabinet 

(To  be  c 


were  found  in  their  respective  state- 
rooms and  speedily  released,  the  docu- 
ment which  their  leader  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  force  the  Lieutenant- 
( rovernor  to  sign,  purported  to  be  a 
Royal  Proclamation  sactioned  by  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII  declaring 
hostilities  suspended,  and  Vancouver 
Island  ceded  to  the  Mikado. 

Old  Parliamentarian,  and  of  ripe  ex- 
perience in  all  diplomatic  procedure ;  a 
man  who  had  represented  his  country  at 
( )ttawa  and  London  ;  one  who  had  been 
called  upon  to  guide  and  govern  a  great 
district  at  a  time  when  lawlessness  was 
not  over-awed  by  military,  or  police- 
force,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  not 
the  man  to  bend  the  knee,  or  affix  his 
signature  to  a  document  laid  before  him 
by  an  enemy  of  his  country,  even  though 
the  penalty  of  refusal  were  death  itself ; 
a  result  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed  if  the  German's  shot  had  not 
been  forestalled,  by  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  when  that  of  General  Williams 
entered  his  brain 
ontinued) 
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The  Home  Fireplace 


EVER  since  Prometheus,  the  rogue, 
stole  the  first  spark  of  fire  from 
1 1  eaven,  man  has  been  consider- 
ably perplexed  as  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient economical  way  of  disposing  of 
it  to  secure  for  himself  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat,  comfort,  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century, 
or  so,  that  the  problem  has  been  brought 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  solu- 
tion. Our  great-grandfathers,  yes,  and 
our  grand-parents,  too,  were  glad  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  a  feather  bed,  and  the 
mild  heat  afforded  by  a  warming  pan, 
on  cold  winter  nights.  Roaring  hail 
stoves  could  not  do  more  than  take  the 
chill  from  the  air,  and  Boreas,  entering 
unhidden  through  the  cracks  around  the 
windows  and  the  doors  sent  many  a 
shiver  down  the  spines  of  the  inmates, 
and  caused  many  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
comfort. 

The  advenl  of  the  hot  air  and  hot 
water  furnace  changed  all  this.  It  is  now 
a  simple  matter  to  keep  every  room  in 
the  house  at  an  equable  temperature  all 
winter  long.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
watch  the  thermometer,  and  throw  in  a 
few  shovels  of  coal  every  little  while. 

Many  people  .'ire  not  content  with  a 
furnace  as  the  sole  means  of  heating,  and 
rightly  so.  I  contend  that  every  home 
should   have     one     or   more     fireplaces. 


First,  think  how  much  an  attractive 
mantle  and  fireplace  adds  to  the  apppear- 
ance  of  any  room ;  what  an  air  of  com- 
fort and  good  cheer  it  imparts,  even  if 
empty  and  cold ;  second :  how  convenient 
it  is,  say  on  a  chilly,  raw,  damp  even- 
ing in  early  spring  or  late  fall,  when  it 
seems  premature  to  start  the  furnace  go- 
ing, to  cluster  around  the  glowing  fuel 
in  the  grate ;  then,  again,  at  Christmas 
time,  when  the  children  are  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  season,  think  of  the 
pleasure  you  will  get  watching  them  pop- 
ping corn  or  roasting  chestnuts  in  the 
ruddy  glow. 

But  these  reasons  are  largely  senti- 
mental. From  the  standpoint  of  health, 
however,  the  open  fireplace  is  equally 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  ventilation,  and  ensures 
a  generous  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all 
times. 

The  small  amount  of  heat  units  ob- 
tained from  a  given  weight  of  coal,  and 
the  gross  production  of  soot,  must  al- 
ways condemn  the  open  fire ;  but  the  av- 
erage user  invariably  signifies  a  strong 
liking  for  the  cheering  effect  that  it  pro- 
duces. 

Not  a  few  people  argae  that  radiant 
luat  is  superior  to  all  else  because  it  re- 
sembles the  sun's  heat.  If  this  be  so, 
why  is  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful 
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time  a  man  knows  of  that  of  a  summer 
evening,  when  radiant  heat  is  absent? 
The  pleasant  warmth  is  then  due  to  air 
that  is  warmed  by  the  earth  and  objects 
which  have  been  heated  bv  the  sun. 


SECTION  of   ENGLISH 

Radiant  heat,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
agreeable  as  is  supposed.  Were  we  to 
reply  wholly  on  it  we  should  most  of 
us  perish  of  cold.  This  is  painfully  evi- 
dent to  those  who  climb  high  mountains 
or  ascend  in  balloons. 

Vs  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  us  to 
depend  upon  the  fireplace  solely  for  our 
heat  supply  this  matter  of  radiant  heat 
concerns  us  but  little.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider for  a  moment  its  different   forms: 

1 .     The  grate. 

I"he  1  ipen  fireplace. 

3.       The   ornamental   fireplace. 

Mie  open  -rate  is  a  development  of 
the  "|>en  hearth,  which  is  the  first  form 
of  fireplace,  if  il  ran  he  called  such,  with 
which  a  chimnej  was  used.  The  heat 
given  off  is  comparatively   small,   while 


the  draught  induced  by  these  huge  chim- 
ney openings  is  such  as  to  make  the  old- 
fashioned  high-backed  settles  and  chairs, 
a  real  necessity,  unless  your  architect 
understands  his  work.  In  that  case  he 
will  see  that  the  construction  is  such  as 
to  prevent  as  much  heat  as  possible  from 
escaping. 

In  tending  a  fire  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  the  fire  cannot  ra- 
diate light  it  cannot  radiate  heat,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  hide  the 
fire  under  opaque  masses  of  coal ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion of  coal  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
escape  as  black  smoke,  but  should  pass 
up  through  a  bright  portion  of  the  fire 
and  be  perfectly  burned.  In  special 
hearths  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  false 


./re**r* 


ACTION  oT  ORDINARY  QPATE: 

bottoms,  to  introduce  fresh  charges  of 
coal  under  the  existing  fire  so  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fire  is  alwavs  clear 
and  bright. 

Even  in  ordinary  grates  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  good  deal  towards  minimising 
smoke  and  confining  the  active  portion  of 
the  fire  to  the  top  and  front ;  if.  for 
example,  a  tile  be  fitted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grate ;  if  a  substantial  amount  of 
fuel  be  put   in   the  grate  and   lit   at  the 
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^  Coffee  ^ 

Takes  All  The  Risk  Out  of  Coffee  Buying 


It  is  put  up  in  a  sealed  can 
— keeps  its  flavor — and  be- 
sides, it  has  the  guarantee  of 
the  firm  that  packed  it. 

"SEAL  BRAND"  Coffee  is 
selected,  blended,  roasted, 
packed  and  guaranteed  by  the 
leading  firm  in  this  line  in 
the  world. 

You  are  fully  protected 
against  inferior  quality  when 
you  buy  by  the  trademark. 

"Seal  Brand"  is  never  sold 
in  bulk — only  in  1  and  2 
pound  sealed  tins.  At  all 
grocers. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN 
MONTREAL 


top ;  if  this  fuel  contain  some  broken 
coke  or  cinder ;  if  fresh  fuel  be  added, 
not  by  throwing  it  on  the  top,  but  by 
raking  the  fire  forward,  throwing  the 
fresh  fuel  at  the  hollow  thus  produced 
at  the  back  of  the  fire,  and  then  pushing 
the  bright  fire  back  upon  it ;  if  these 
things  be  done  the  fire  is  obviously 
brighter  and  more  continuously  cheerful 
and  more  nearly,  smokeless. 

Benjamin  Franklin — that  statesman, 
philosopher,  journalist,  and  scientist — in- 
vented what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Pennsylvania  Fireplace."  The  name  is 
in  recognition  of  the  source  from  which 
he  received  his  suggestion,  but  his  fire- 
place, with  some  modifications,  is  what 
we  call  the  "Franklin  Stove."  Frank- 
lin's apparatus  was  much  better  than  the 
type  of  stove  that  later  became  common 
throughout  the  Colonies,  and  it  really 
was  a  wonderful  invention.  It  applied 
the  principles  that  are  today  used  in  the 
best   furnaces,   stoves,  and  fireplaces. 

Franklin  set  the  familiar  German  stove 
in  a  fireplace  allowing  space  for  an  air 
chamber  at  the  bottom,  back  and  sides. 


This  heating  chamber  was  connected  with 
a  cold  air  box  or  pipe  from  outdoors, 
allowing  the  introduction  of  pure  warm 
air,  thus  making  practically  hot  air  fur- 
nace in  the  fireplace. 

Franklin  in  a  pamphlet  of  his,  publish- 
ed to  promote  the  sale  of  the  stove,  says : 
"In  the  northern  colonies,  the  inhabi- 
tants keep  fires  to  sit  by,  generally  seven 
months  of  the  year.  As  so  much  of  the 
comfort  of  our  lives  depends  on  the 
article  of  fire,  a  proposal  fo<r  saving 
wood  and  augmenting  the  benefit  of  fire 
may  be  worth  considering.  The  use  of 
these  fireplaces  in  very  many  houses, 
both  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  col- 
onies, has  been,  and  is,  a  great  saving 
of  wood  to  the  inhabitants.  Some  say 
it  saves  five-sixths,  some  sav  three- 
fourths,  and  others  much  less.  I  sup- 
pose two-thirds  or  one-half  is  saved : 
my  room  is  twice  as  warm  with  one- 
fourth  the  wood  as  formerly  used." 

Those  who  love  Colonial  designs  and 
furnishings,  or  those  who  have  bunga- 
lows where  the  room  or  cost  of  a  fire- 
place  cannot   well  be   afforded   will   still 
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find  the  modern  reproductions  of  the 
Franklin  stove  desirable.  These  come 
with  andirons,  for  burning  wood,  or  with 
a  grate  for  coal. 

As  for  the  so-called  "ornamental  fire- 
place, the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  "don't." 
(  iverwhelmed  with  needless  and  unna- 
tural design,  they  are  not  only  ugly  and 
meaningless  in  themselves,  but  can  never 
he  made  to  harmonize  with  the  interior 
<  if  an\  room. 

If  veil  have  a  grate  or  an  open  fire- 
place it  is  wise  to  remember  that  fire 
should  always  be  bounded  by  firebricks 
behind  and  on  each  side,  for  iron  chills 
.md  blackens  it. 

The  fire  gases  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  at  once  into  the  chimney  up 
a  sloping  iron  back;  but  the  back  of  the 
grate  should  be  fire-brick  all  the  way  up, 
ainl  should  overhang  the  fire  so  that  the 
ascending  tire  gases  impinge  on  it. 

A  very  satisfactory  grate  for  the  aver- 
age home  is  the  English  grate,  with  a 
bark  of  two-inch  fire-clay.  This  fire- 
clay stores  heat,  which  it  afterwards 
radiates  into  the  room.     The  back  is  so 


constructed  as  to  prevent  too  much  heat 
from  going  up  the  chimney,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  escape  of  gases  and 
smoke.  Another  popular  type  is  the  ven- 
tilation grate,  which  in  operation  heats 
pipes  which  furnish  a  radiator  in  on-* 
of  the  rooms  upstairs  with  hot  water. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  public 
taste,  and  the  demand  for  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  unity  of  effect,  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  architects  who  realize  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  thinking  out 
every  detail  of  their  designs.  That  is, 
perhaps,  why  the  design  of  the  fireplace 
is  receiving  more  attention.  The  con- 
ventional and  hackneyed  mantles,  with 
their  mirrors,  brackets,  and  jig-saw  work 
are  no  longer  popular,  even  with  the 
hoi  polloi,  wdio  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed not  to  know  better.  The  fireplace 
is  an  important,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  any  room,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  skilful  devising 
and  proper  decorative  treatment.  Much 
of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  room  de- 
pends on  its  successful  arrangement  and 
design. 


THE 


Perfect  Degree 


requires  the  most  careful  judgment  when 
selecting  the  Fruits  for 

E.  D.  SMITHS 


Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves 


Every  quality  of  the  fruit  is  developed  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  best 
refined  sugar  only  is  added.  This  method  ensures  the  fruit  being  preserved 
whole,  which  is  an  additional  delight  to  its  delicious  flavour. 

TOMATO  CATSUP  equal  to  best  imported,  and  at  a  lower  price.  Why  not 
buy   Canadian    Goods? 

If  you  want  to  decorate  your  lawn,  remember  I  have  as  fine  Shrubs  and 
trees  as  any  in  Canada.  The  newest  and  best  varieties  of  Nursery  Stock  for 
fruit   growing   and   ornamental   purposes. 
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MADE  ENTIRELY 
FROM  THE  WOOL 
OF  AUSTRALIAN 
MERINO  SHEEP 


UNDERWEAR 

You  will  eventually  wear  "Ceetee" 
Underclothing==why  not  now? 

"CEETEE"  is  the  most  comfortable  under- 
clothing on  the  market.  It  is  perfect  fitting — 
knit  to  the  form  from  the  finest  imported 
Australian  .Merino  Wool,  and  always  remains 
soft  and  elastic — absolutely  unshrinkable. 

In  all  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Insist  on  your  dealer  showing  you  "CEETEE" 
Underclothing.     We  guarantee  it. 


From  the  time  when  the  great  halls 
were  heated  by  a  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  down  to  the  present  day,  with 
its  more  scientific  solution,  the  visible 
flame  has  been  a  fundamental  require- 
ment of  the  home.  The  plan  of  the  ac- 
tual fire,  the  hearth,  the  shaft,  the  breast, 
and  the  hole  in  the  wall,  are  practically 
what  they  were  in  Elizabethan  times ; 
such  modifications  as  have  taken  place 
being  chiefly  a  more  accurate  gauging 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  fire  for  a  room 
of  a  given  area,  economy  of  fuel,  and 
better  radiation  of  the  heat. 

Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  one  age  become  the  luxuries 
of  the  next ;  the  useful  things  of  one 
period  become  the  beautiful  things  of 
successive  periods.  Our  grandfathers, 
for  instance,  probably  took  little  enough 
pleasure  from  riding  in  stage  coaches, 
and  used  them  simply  because  they  af- 
forded the  swiftest  and  most  convenient 
method  of  locomotion.  Yet  to  us,  there 
is  a  world  of  romance  in  the  old  coaching 
days,  and  the  mere  name  "stage-coach" 
makes  the  pulse  beat  faster.     Prehistoric 


man  regarded  the  great  forests  which 
then  covered  the  face  of  the  world  with 
no  feeling  of  enjoyment;  today,  we  con- 
serve vast  areas  as  parks  and  preserves, 
and  take  infinite  joy  in  roaming  in  the 
woodlands.  The  feudal  barons,  ruins 
of  whose  castles  remain  still,  very  likely 
found  confinement  within  their  walls  irk- 
some enough ;  today,  we  journey  many 
leagues  to  look  upon  these  ruins  with 
a  feeling  of  veneration — they  furnish  in- 
spiration for  the  novelist  and  the  poet. 
It  is  contrast  that  makes  the  difference 
— contrast  with  the  present  that  gives 
charm  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
past.  Thus  it  is  with  fire,  which  Leigh 
Hunt  has  called  "The  most  tangible  of 
all  visible  mysteries."  Primitive  man 
was  content  to  use  it  for  culinery  pur- 
poses, and  to  warm  his  body.  But  we, 
forsooth,  must  have  it  as  an  ornament  in 
our  homes  to  delight  the  eye,  raise  the 
spirits,  and  form  the  subject  of  count- 
less speculation — the  inspiration  of  idle 
dreams — on  winter  evenings,  before  the 
lamps  are  lit. 


'There  is  nothing  quite 
so  acceptable  for  a 

Christmas 
Offering 

as  a  handsome  set  of 
Furs,     Our  style  book- 
let 'will  be  mailed  on 
request.      Write  to-day. 


San  Francisco  Fur  Co. 

E.  A.  ROBERTS 

The  oldest  established 
Furrier  in  cUj.ncoucver 

919  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Order  by  Mail 


(  lur  -tores  will  give  you  a  service  by  mail  almost  as  prompt 
as  what  you  could  have  by  telephone.  You  can  depend  abso- 
lutely   upon  our  accuracy — upon  the  goods  themselves. 

CHRISTMAS    CONFECTIONS 

(  >ur  exquisitely  fresh  bon-bons — Cadbury's  Roch-Tisdale. 
McConkey's — are  just  what  you  want  to  top  off  the  festivities 
of  Christmas.     Test  their  goodness  at  once. 


Leslie  G.  Henderson 

Cor.  Georgia  and  Granville  Streets 
2419  Westminster  Avenue 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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The  interest  shown  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  Canada's  Oil  Fields 
is  spreading  all  over  this  continent, 
and  no  less  a  financial  journal  than 
"The  Mercantile  and  Financial  Times," 
of  New  York,  has  a  forcible  article 
on  the  subject.  It  says  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Alberta  Oil  Fields  and  its 
possibilities  that  they  "all  tend  to  indi- 
cate a  new  field  which  will  far  outclass 
those  of  the  Golden  State.  This  leads 
us  to  say  that  we  recently  have  been  in 
receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our 
Pennsylvania  subscribers  regarding  an 
investment  with  the  California-Alberta 
Oil  Co.,  with  head  office  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.  As  the  Eastern  office  of  the  fiscal 
agent  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, Henshaw  Maddock,  is  located  in 
Toronto,  we  are  including  our  report  of 
this  company  in  our  Toronto  correspond- 
ence at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Maddock 
has  prepared  for  distribution  a  number 
of  extracts  from  evidence  heard  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate during  the  session  of  1906- 1907,  in 
which  will  be  found  governmental  recog- 
nition of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of 
Northern  Adberta.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  this  report  indicates  that 
the  senatorial  committee  was  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Northern 
Alberta,  and  reported  that  'there  is  no 
doubt  petroleum  will  be  found  all 
through  that  country,  from  the  Athabas- 
ka  River  to  the  Peace  River.'  Professor 
Macoun  testified  that  he  had  been  to 
Fort  McMurray  many  times  and  going 
up  the  Athabaska  River  he  saw  en  route 


timber,  coal,  asphaltum  and  oil,  'the  best 
oil  he  had  ever  seen.  Some  places  you 
can  see  it  leaking  out  of  the  bank.  The 
banks  are  very  high  there.  He  had  been 
right  to  the  top  of  this  bank,  and  it  is 
all  asphaltum.  He  could  not  figure  out 
the  extent  of  it.  There  are  miles  of  it.' 
"From  the  above  indisputable  author- 
ity it  will  be  seen  that  much  money  is 
bound  to  be  made  out  of  the  development 
of  the  magnificent  natural  resources  of 
Northern  Alberta.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  a  strike  was  made  in  the  now  famous 
Morinville  Oil  District,  which  is  about 
twenty-three  miles  north  of  Edmonton, 
the  metropolis  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  Province.  This  strike  was  made  on 
fourteen  wells,  and  at  this  writing  these 
wells  are  producing  forty  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  Referring  specifically  to  the 
California-Alberta  Oil  Co.,  it  should  be 
said  that  this  company  owns  1,980  acres 
of  the  choicest  land  in  the  Morinville 
District,  which  comprises  about  forty- 
five  square  miles.  Its  holdings  are  very 
valuable  and  therefore  the  capitalization 
of  $2,500,000  is  very  moderate,  and  upon 
that  figure  should  be  able  to  return  hand- 
some dividends.  That  all-important  fea- 
ture in  oil  or  mining  companies — sound 
and  experienced  management — is  very 
prominent  in  the  California-Alberta  Oil 
proposition :  President,  Fred  L.  King,  of 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  having  had 
life-long  experience  in  the  oil  industry 
amounting  to  some  thirty-five  years. 
The  Vice-President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  is 
a  prominent  business  man  of  Vancouver, 
while  General  Manager  Henshaw  Mad- 
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)      You  questions  carefully  answered 
'  Vancouver  Island  Devel'm't  League 
1  Room  A  12,  Law  Ch.  Bldg., Victoria,  B.C. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE 

STRENGTH 

AND   RETAIN  THE  POWERS 


Interesting  and   instructive   remarks 

to  nun   of  all   ages  on   "How  to  Pre- 

serve    Strength    and    Retain   the   Pow- 

\    brief    treatise    on     Nervous 

ustion,  Loss  of  Strength,  and 
Debility  in  Men.  This  book  not  only 
ci  mtains   valual  ks  •  in   hi  iw   to 

rve      strength     and     retain      the 

rs  to  an  advanced  age,  but  points 
init  the  best  means  of  vesturing  Ex- 
hausted  Vitality,  Poverty  of  Nerve 
Force,     Mental     Depression,    and    will 

ially  interest  those  who  wish  to 
create  Vitality,  increase  Nerve  Sta- 
mina, renew  the  Vital  Forces,  or  fit 
themselves  for  business,  study,  or 
marriage  Sent  sealed  and  FREE. 
Write   today. 


The  Agate  Institute 

55  l  niversit)  Street    —    Montreal,  P.Q. 


dock  of  Vancouver,  has  been  associated 
with  President  King  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  for  the  past  three  years  was 
manager  of  the  Keystone  Oil  Company, 
in  British  Columbia,  and  recently  pro- 
moted the  British  Columbia  Oil  Refining 
I  !o.j  Ltd..  of  Vancouver,  which  has  been 
an  unqualified  success.  Treasurer  A.  G. 
McGregor  is  widely  and  favourably 
known  in  Vancouver  as  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Canadian  Pipe  Company, 
while  Secretary  W.  P.  Whitley  is  a  well- 
known  business  man  of  Seattle  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Seattle  Commercial 
Club.  Mr.  Robert  Greer,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilshire,  of  Se- 
attle, are  Directors  of  the  company,  and 
their  high  standing  in  business  circles  in 
their  respective  cities  is  such  as  to  render 
any  comment    upon    our    part    unneces- 


WESTERN  SOAP  CO.,  LIMITED. 

With  the  gradual  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  Western  Canada,  there  has 
come  the  very  rapid  development  of  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  There  are 
men  who  have  scarcely  yet  reached 
middle  life  who  can  recall  the  time  in 
Western  Canada  when  practically  every 
product  or  ever}-  necessity  of  life  was 
imported  either  from  the  United  State? 
or  from  Eastern  Canada.  The  time  if 
not  so  very  remote  when  even  flour  was 
brought  from  the  East  and  South,  while 
today  we  are  shipping  flour  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  same  applies  to 
cereal  foods,  to  iron  and  steel  work,  and 
to  the  one  hundred  and  one  odds  and 
ends  which  in  one  way  or  another  form 
the  industrial  and  commercial  fabric  of 
the  country's  life. 

Tt  is  in  the  dawn  of  the  industrial 
awakening  of  a  country  that  the  greatest 
fortunes  arc  made,  and  nowhere  is 
greater  progress  apparent  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  household  staples — pro- 
ducts which  are  in  everyday  demand. 
The  world  has  witnessed  the  growth  of 
many  fortunes  founded  in  small  begin- 
nings in  the  manufacturing  business — 
fortunes  which  have  grown  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  more  than 
kept    pace    with    its   progress. 

Among  these  might  be  mentioned  tin 
manufacture    of    Soap.     Pears',     Ivory. 
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and  Sunlight,  have  become  household 
words  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  The  manufacturers  of  practical- 
ly all  well-known  brands  of  soap  have 
built  immense   fortunes. 

If  a  soap  is  put  upon  the  market  which 
is  superior  even  to  a  small  extent  to  the 
other  soaps  which  have  hitherto  found 
favor  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  that 
soap  will  at  once  begin  to  have  an  enor- 
mous sale.  Soap  is  such  a  staple  article 
— such  a  common  every-day  necessity — 
that  a  vast  amount  is  used  every  year, 
and  once  a  brand  becomes  established 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  annual 
consumption  is  very  great  indeed.  How 
great  this  consumption  is  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  soaps  and  washing  compounds 
are  used  in  the  province  of  B.  C.  even- 
year. 

It  is  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
facts  that  a  number  of  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  have 
associated  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  and  extending  the 
business  of  an  already  successful  organ- 
ization— the  Western  Soap  Co.,  now 
manufacturing  Lighthouse  Soap  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver.  The  factory  has  a 
capacity  of  thirty  to  forty  cases  per  day, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  with  a  factory  of  this  size, 
it  is  proposed  upon  the  present  grounds 
to  erect  a  new  and  thoroughly  modern 
factory,  three  stories  high,  and  having  a 
Moor  space  of  15,000  feet,  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  plant  in  every  respect, 
equipped  with  modern  power  machinery, 
operating  upon  the  gravity  system,  and 
so  arranged  that  great  economy  in  the 
handling  of  the  product  will  be  assured. 

Lighthouse  Soap  has  been  in  the  mar- 
ket for  some  little  time,  and  "Light- 
house Soap  for  light  housework,"  as  the 
slogan  reads,  has  been  a  favourite  with 
the  women  of  the  west  wherever  intro- 
duced, and  although  only  placed  upon 
the  market  last  spring,  the  present  de- 
mand is  equivalent  to  100  cases  per  day. 
Lighthouse  Soap  is  a  new  soap,  made 
by  a  process  entirely  different  from  other 
soaps,  and  it  does  its  work  more  thor- 
oughly and  with  a  greater  saving  of 
labour  to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  a  veget- 
able soap,  the  basis  being  the  finest  im- 
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pmcm 

StandardArtioes 

It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  every  housekeeper 
in  Canada  to  use  them 


Magic  Baking  Powder. 
Gillett's  Perfumed  Lye. 
Imperial  Baking  Powder. 
Gillett's  Cream  Tartar. 
Royal  Yeast  Cakes. 
Gillett's  Mammoth  Blue. 

Magic  Baking  Soda. 
Gillett's  Washing  Crystal.  I 

MADE  FOR  OVER 
50  YEARS 

(Established  1852) 

£.  W.  GILLETT  CO..  LTD.,  Toronto.  Oat 


Practical 
Xmas  Presents 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  piece 
of  Furniture,  a  Rug  or  something  in 
the  Drapery  line  is  the  most  appre- 
ciated of  all  Christmas  Gifts.  We 
are  headquarters  for  the  West  in 
these  lines,  so  while  you  have  time 
write  us  for  our  Catalogue.  Pick 
out  the  goods  you  want;  send  us  the 
order  and  we  guarantee  to  fill  it  to 
your    satisfaction. 

Calgary  Furniture 
Store,  Limited 

The  'Big  §Ma.il  Order  House  of  cAlberia. 

F.  F.  Higgs,  Manager 
P.   O.   Box  60  Calgary,  Alta. 
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A  Physician's  Testimony 


Dr.  Snow,  late  Senior  Surgeon,  Cancer  Hospital,  London,  Eng- 
land, said: — 

"Scientific  nutrition  like  BOVRIL  will  do  more  to  stay  the 
ravages  of  any  malady  than  a  century  of  progress  in  drug  treatment." 

Well  fortified  by  nourishing  food  you  can  resist  insidious  or 
sudden  attacks  of  disease. 

BOVRIL  is  a  highly  concentrated  food.  Immediately  it  is  taker 
it  is  transformed  into  energy  and  strength.  No  other  food  so  quickly 
stimulates  and  invigorates  the  system  as 


BOVRIL 


ported  cocoanut  oil,  a  product  which  is 
used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soaps  by  most  other  manufacturers.  It 
is  pure  white  in  colour,  contains  no  resin 
or  injurious  chemicals  as  does  much  of 
the  laundry  soap  of  today,  and  as  its 
colour  is  indicative  of  its  purity,  and  as 
its  name  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  Lighthouse  Soap 
is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  aristocrat 
of  laundry  soaps  ;  it  is  winning  its  way 
more  readily  in  the  market  than  any 
other  soap  so  far  manufactured  in 
Western  Canada. 

Tn  view  of  the  high  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
soap,  it  might  be  readily  asked  how  the 
compam  can  afford  to  manufacture  and 
sell  it  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary 
soaps  and  yet  maVe  a  profit.  It  is  due 
entirely  to  the  secret  process  of  manu- 
facture an  I  to  the  labour-saving  methods 
which  can  be  applied  to  its  production. 

In  the     ordinary     way     soap  requires 

from  five  to  nine  days.     By  the  new  pro- 

a      discovery     of     tile      company's 

chemist — complete     saponification    takes 


place  in  one  and  a  half  hours.  This  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  not  known  to  any 
other  manufacturer  of  soap  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  the  only  method  known  ill 
the  world  by  which  good  soap  can  he 
made  by  this  time-saving  process.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  great  savinsr 
in  factory  expenses  caused  by  this  sav- 
ing of  time  will  enable  the  company  to 
make  larger  profits  on  the  investment 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

It  was  to  prove  in  a  practical  way  the 
success  of  this  demonstrated  theory  that 
the  Western  Soap  Co.  was  established  a 
few  months  ago — to  manufacture  by  the 
new  process  Lighthouse  Soap  for  ligh1: 
housework.  So  great  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  this  product  that  the  present 
factory  is  inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and 
new  equipment  must  be  provided.  For 
this  purpose  a  company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $250,000.00, 
divided  into  250,000  shares  of  $1.00  each. 
of  which  100,000  shares  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  at  par,  and  it  is  offered 
with  every  confidence  that  the  enterprise 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
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ful  business  propositions  ever  organized 
in  Western  Canada. 

A  NEW  ORE  KING 

Do  you  know  that  Rockefeller,  re- 
puted to  be  the  richest  man  on  earth,  has 
a  young  rival  springing  up?  Reference 
is  made  to  a  man  named  Doheney  of 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Doheney  is 
little,  round-faced  and  sprightly,  about 
48  years  of  age,  ruddy  of  complexion, 
with  hair  suggesting  just  a  trace  of 
sandy-colour,  wearing  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  full  of  the  fire  and  nervous 
force  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  race  of  which  he  is  a  son. 

Ten  years  ago  Doheney  was  broke. 
As  they  say,  colloquially,  hadn't  a  bean. 
He  had  just  come  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  where  he  had  been  pros- 
pecting for  gold.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
roaming  the  plains  of  Lower  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Northern  Texas, 
trapping  wolves  and  coyotes  for  their 
skins. 

For  a  good  many  years  Doheney  had 
for  a  partner  a  full-blooded  Cherokee 
Indian,  named  Kiowa  Ahaka.  The  two 
used  to  trap  together  and  Mr.  Doheney 
refers  to  those  days,  even  now,  as  the 
happiest  of  his  career. 

"Those  certainly  were  the  happ\ 
days,"  said  Doheney,  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently. 

This  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  it  were,  was 
seated  at  a  big  mahogany  desk  in  his 
office,  Security  Building,  opposite  the 
Alexandria   Hotel,  Los   Angeles,   where 


clerks,  book-keepers,  secretaries  and 
helpers  swarmed  about  him  like  ants  into 
a  hill,  all  leaning  on  their  chief  for  di- 
rection. 

Next  door  there  were  men  represent- 
ing probably  one  hundred  million,  who 
had  gathered  for  a  board  meeting.  All 
were  waiting  for  Doheney.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  for  three  and  it  was  then 
three-fifteen  when  Doheney  was  speak- 
ing. 

"Oh,  let  them  wait  a  while,"  said  Do- 
heney, impatiently  as  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Bennett,  informed  him  that  the  gentle- 
men were  awaiting. 

"Doheney  had  gone  back  into  the  ar- 
chives of  his  memory  and  the  picture  of 
his  old  pal,  the  Indian  trapper,  seemed  to 
loom  in  life-like  form  before  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  those  were  the  happy  days.  I 
shall  remember  them  to  my  dying  hour. 
I  first  went  in  to  the  Indian  Territory 
with  a  surveying  party,  then  staking  out 
government  land.  I  had  left  my  home 
in  Wisconsin,  intending  to  make  my  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  I  had  not  been 
long  in  the  western  country  till  I  saw 
there  was  money  in  trapping  wolves  and 
coyotes  for  their  skins  and  selling  them 
to  the  Trading  Companies — more  money 
than  in  working  for  the  government  on 
a  per  diem  basis. 

"The  land  swarmed  with  Indians  at 
the  time  and  the  more  progressive  of  the 
type  seemed  to  be  making  a  good  living. 
So  I  put  my  checks  in  with  theirs,  as  it 
were.  I  formed  a  partnership  with 
Kiowa     Ahaka     and     we     started     out 


DRINK  EKfftSS  CURED 


New  System  of  Treatment.  Recently  Discovered  Remedy  that  Cures  Rapidly 
and  Permanently.  Marvellous  Results  obtained  that  make  our  remedy  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Modern  Medicine.  Patients  cured  secretly  at  their  own  homes 
against  their  own  will  and  knowledge.  No  suffering,  no  injections,  no  loss  of 
time,  or  detention  from  business,  no  bad  after  effects. 

FREE!         FREE!         FREE! 

We  send  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  our  64-page  book,  which  fully  explain-,  our 
modern  system  of  treatment,  of  how  the  Drink,  Tobacco  and  Drug  habits  can  be 
rapidly  overcome  and  cured.  This  book  is  sent  in  a  plain  envelope,  sealed  from 
observation,  so  no  one  can  tell  what  your  letter  contains.  All  correspondence 
absolutely  secret  and  confidential.     Address: 

DE  SILVA  INSTITUTE,  55  University  St.,   Montreal,  Canada. 
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together.  By  trapping  game  I  do 
not  moan  we  did  so  literally.  What  we 
were  after  was  the  skins.  At  nightfall 
we  would  get  a  bone  from  the  carcass 
of  a  COW,  horse  or  dog,  poison  it  with 
arsenic  and  lay  it  out  on  the  plains,  so, 
when  the  coyote  or  wolf  came  along 
hungry  he  would  eat  the  hone.  The 
poison,  burning  their  insides,  they  took 
off  on  a  dead  run  for  water.  Usually 
we  trapped  in  the  fall  and  winter  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  we 
could,  therefore,  trace  the  game.  Some- 
times it  would  reach  the  water  and  we 
would  find  the  carcass,  stiff  and  prone 
on  the  water-bank.  But  more  often  the 
wolves  and  coyotes  would  drop  in  their 
tracks  before  reaching  the  watering 
place. 

"It  is  a  rule  of  the  country  that  all 
game  belongs  to  the  man  from  whose 
bone  it  has  eaten.  No  matter  how  near 
another  man's  bone  may  be  to  the  car- 
>;iss,  the  skin  belongs  to  the  man  whose 
bone  the  game's  tracks  show  it  has 
gnawed  from  first. 

"For  wolf  skins  we  used  to  get  $2.50, 
as  they  were  scarce.  One  day  my  In- 
dian partner  and  myself  were  out  ex- 
ploring what  success  had  the  night  be- 
fore brought.  Within  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  my  bait  was  a  big  silver- 
skin  wolf,  struggling  in  the  last  throes 
of  death. 

'  'Skin  mine,'  said  the   Indian. 

"  'Mine,'  said  I. 

"There  was  a  dispute.  Words  fol- 
lowed— some  angry. 

"Neither  of  us  had  too  much  money 
and  the  matter  of  $2.50  was  some. 

"The  Tndian  thought  he  was  right. 

"I   thought   I   was  right. 

"There  was  room  for  doubt  on  both 
sides. 

"We  quarrelled,  dissolved  partnership 
and  1  came  on  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  and  began  prospecting  for 
gold." 

This  wa>  more  than  Doheney  talked 
for  publication  ever  before  or  since.  He 
is  a  quiet,  taciturn,  little  man  and  not 
given     to     braggadocio.     After     leaving 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Authorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 


Head    Office: — Brandon,   Man. 
A.  C.  FRASER       -       -       -       President 
HUGH  R.  CAMERON   -  Managing  Director 


Chief   Agencies   in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver   C.  P.  S.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Xelson   H.  W.  Roberts'  m 


A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 


Arizona  he  came  into  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  went  into  the  oil  business  with 
Mr.  Canfield,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  industry.  Canfield  is 
easily  worth  $10,000,000,  and  is  apt  to 
be  worth  $25,000,000  before  he  dies. 

If  Doheney  were  to  sell  out  today  he 
would  probably  be  able  to  realize  $50,- 
000,000.  He  is  head  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Company,  the  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum Company,  the  Mexican  Powder 
and  Gas  Co.,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
concerns  and  owns  some  of  the  best  oil 
property  in  California.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Oil  Company  of  British  Columbia, 
Ltd.,  a  western  organization,  of  which 
Andrew  Gray  of  Victoria  is  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  Arnot  Ker.  a  director.  Mr. 
Frank  Tuhten,  president  of  the  Royal 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  president ;,  George  E. 
Macdonald,  of  Macdonald.  Marpole  & 
&  (  o.,  of  Vancouver,  director,  and  Hugh 
E.  Springer,  Vancouver,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  owns  land  in  California  near 
Doheney \s  property,  and  it  looks  like  the 
men  interested  in  this  corporation  are 
themselves  on  their  way  to  make  mil- 
lions. 
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50   SWITZERLANDS   IN   ONE 


The    Canadian    Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park 

The  Largest  Park  in  the  World.        5,732  miles  in  extent. 
Reached  by  the 


rite  ror  copy  or 
"Challenge  of  the  Mountains. 

Pre-eminent  Natural  Grandeur. 
Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation. 
Luxurious  Train  Service.  Most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  world  for  a 
vacation.  A  paradise  for  Mountaineers, 
Naturalists,  Geologists  and  Min- 
eralogists. 


Canadian    Pacific    Railway 

ROBERT  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL 


B.  C  DETECTIVE  SERVICE 

Operatives  for  every  class  of 

Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigations. 

R.    S.    BARON,    Supt. 

Head  Office:   207   and  208   Crown  Bid?., 

VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
"Hloodhotti-ds  Kept." 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 

Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  1909  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


John  Kendall      Authkk  V.  Kenah 

f.o.a.  A.C.A. 

Eli  Mookhousk,  f.c.a..  c.p.a. 


Kendall,  Sewell  &  Co. 

Chartered  (Accountants 
and  (Auditors 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

AND   at 

Nevv  York,  N.  Y.      London,  Eng. 
Seattle,  Wash.         Victoria,  B.C. 


MARK!- 


PATENTS 

I  AND    TRADE 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal  Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full   infor- 
mation.    Room  3,   Fairfield   Block,  Granville 
Street.    Vancouver.    B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  2c.  sumps,  post- 
age, for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tifully illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  and  Suburb* n 
Homes,"  full  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  aud  practi- 
cal information  for  home 
builders 
E.  STANIEY  MITTOM,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


T^  Vancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 
Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.  (Eng.)  CERT. 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Investments^Securities 

c/5  Lands,Bonds,Stocks,Etc.cno 


money  J©HN  J.  BANFIELO  estd 


TO 
LOAN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


IN 
1891 


Investments 
Guaranteed 

Canadian  Financiers  Limited 

cAuthorixcd  Capital    -    -    $2,000,000 

Executors,  Trustees,  Administrators 

'Receivers,  Assignees,  Guardians 

V.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr.            cA.  F.  cArnold,  Sec. 

Head  Office: 
632  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Estates 
cManaged 

LOEWEN     8c     HARVEY 

BROKERS 
REAL      ESTATE,     INSURANCE      AND      LOANS 

310     HASTINGS     ST.    WEST  VANCOUVER, 


B.C. 


Main  Office 

450  Gra<  ville 

Street 
VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL   ESTATE   BROKER 

Agent  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


Subdivision  Acreage  Adjacent  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Is  our  specialty.  Clients  have  made  money  in  each  of  our  subdivision  promotions 
and  we  would  like  to  interest  the  outside  investors  desirous  of  making  quick  money. 
Write  for  plans  and  literature. 

C     R.   TOWNLEY     Suite8'  Bank  of  B-N-  A-  Building,  VANCOUVER,  B.C.     fr,     M .     KEEFER 


STOCKS 

AND    BONDS 

MEMBER  SPOKANE 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

VICTOR 

A. 

G. 

ELIOT 

OFFICIAL  BROKER, 

GLACIER 

CREEK  MINING  CO. 

LTD. 

1203 

GOVERNMENT  STREET 

VICTORIA, 

B 

c. 
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Telegraphic  Address:  MELDRUM,  VANCOUVER  MEMBER  VANCOUVER  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

JAMES   W.   MANSON 

BROKER 
STOCKS.  LOANS,  MORTGAGES,  REAL  ESTATE,  INSURANCE 

728  Hastings  St.  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Latter  Box  1336  Opposite  New  Post  Office    


A  SPECIALTY  OF  MINES 


Cable  Address:  ERSKINE 

Reference:  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  BANK 


LAND  AND  TIMBER  PROPOSITIONS  FINANCED 

A.   ERSKINE  SMITH 

INVESTMENTS 

517  Pender  St.,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  THE  PIONEER  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JOHN    A.   TURNER 

Victoria  Brokerage  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE,  COMMISSION  AND  INSURANCE  AGENT 

Room  11,  McGregor  Block  VICTORIA,  B.C. 


1122  GOVERNMENT  STREET 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


BEVAN    BROS.    &    GORE 


MEMBERS    VANCOUVER  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


513  PENDER  STREET 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


oRITISH     COLUMBIA     TIMBER— We 
10      are     exclusive     dealers     in     British 
Columbia      Timber     Lands.         No     better 
time   to    buy    than    now,    for    investment 
or  immediate  logging.     Write  us  for  anv 
sized    tract.      E.    R.    Chandler,    407    Hast- 
ings   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 

rOR     THE     VISITOR — The     Granville 
n       Cafe — $5.00    meal    tickets    for    $4.50. 
Four  course  dinner,   25c.      Special  break- 
fast,   15c.      Neat,    clean,    homelike.      762 
Granville     St.,     opposite     Opera     House, 
Vancouver,   B.C.      W.   F.   Winters. 

/\  WNING  MANUFACTURERS  —  Awn- 
/»      ings    for    Yacht    or    House.      Ham- 
mocks,     Cushions,      Deck      Chairs,      etc. 
Langridge   &   Co.,    1039    Granville   Street, 
Vancouver,    B.C. 

I    WANT     TO     BUY     ALL     KINDS     OF 
1       books.       Write    me    for     quotations. 
Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782 
Granville    St.,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

Stanley  Park  Stables 


Your  impressions  off  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  City"— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  off  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 

STANLEY    PARK    STABLES 


Alex.  Mitchell,  Mqr. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Miiiucai 


SPORTS  AFLOAT 


WE  ARE  SOLE 

AGENTS 

UNION 

MARINE 

ENGINE 

THE            BEST 

ON           THE 

CONTINENT 

HINTON 

ELECTRIC 

CO.,   LTD. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

VICTORIA,   B.C. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE— My  comfortable  25-foot,  5  horse-power 
Gasoline  Launch.  The  boat  is  strongly  built,  has  Palmer  single 
cylinder  four-cycle  engine  and  is  fully  equipped  with  search  and  side 
lights,  canopy  top,  reversible  leatherette  cushions,  etc.  This  craft  is  suitable 
for  cruising  or  pleasure.  Can  be  inspected  at  Le  Page's  wharf,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  where  it  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  put  in  first  class  running 
order.    For  price,  write — 

A.  W.  JOHNSON 
No.  9  The  Marlborough Calgary,  Alta. 
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Double   Cylinder. 


ADAMS 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  an  engine  for 
that  boat  of  yours.  If  you  want  a  good  engine 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  you  should  write  in 
to   us    or   come    and   see   what   we    offer   you. 


Best  Engine. 


Best  Prices. 


Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Sole  B.  C.  Agents  for  Gilson  Farm  Engines, 
for  running  spraying  machines,  cream  separa- 
tors, pumps,  saws,  feed  choppers  and  all 
stationary  work.    Catalog  Free. 


The  Adams  Launch  and  Engine 
Mfg.  Company 


108  Water  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


A  Remarkable  Gun  Offer 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Until  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  place  on  sale  at  the  exceptionally  low  price 
of  $5.00  a  first  class  high  power  rifle — and  with  each  purchase  send  twenty  shells 
free.  The  gun  is  a  13-shot  repeater  bolt  action  weapon,  formerly  used  in  the 
Swiss  Army,  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  returned.      Order  today. 


J.  A.  FLETT,  LTD. 

Ill  HASTINGS  ST.     =    =     VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


r\-%-r-i-T-*' 
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At.  Ann's  Academy 

VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Founded   1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped    addition   under   construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the    year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THE    SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


Chesterfield  School 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Principals — A.  H.  Scriven,  Esq.,  B.A., 
R.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities 
and  Commerce.  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. Manual  Training,  Gymnastics, 
Military  Drill.  Five  acres  athletic 
field,  covered  play-ground. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  application. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 


Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,   Domestic   Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the    Principal. 


Artists'  Materials 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Rowney  ik  Co.'s  and  Wind- 
sor &  Newton's  famous 
paints.  Also  brushes,  and 
all  materials  used  by  stud- 
ents, artists,  etc.  Mail  or- 
ders are  filled  same  day  as 
received. 

Cockburn's  Art  Gallery 


665  Granville  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(LIMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

13   and   14   Pembroke   St.,    Toronto,   Out. 
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Margaret  Eaton  School 

of.... 

Literature  and  Expression 


English  Literature,  French  and  Ger- 
man, Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture, 
Singing:,  Interpretation  and  Dramatic 
Art. 

Send   for  Calendar. 


North   St.,   TORONTO 
MBS.     SCOTT    RAFF  -  Principal 


Important  Announcement 

Beginning  with  the  January  issue,  Westward  Ho! 
will  commence  a  series  of  articles  on  the  edu- 
cational advantages  afforded  by  the  Private 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  Canada. 

L  McLeod  Gould  (B.A.,  Cantab.)  who  has  had  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  secondary  edu- 
cation, will  edit  the  department. 


Western 
Canada's 
Greatest 
School 

336  Hastings  St.  West 
Vancouver,  B  C. 

Uancouwr  Business  Institute 

Youngest  in  British   Columbia,  yet   it 
has   a   larger   equipment   than   all  the 
others  combined.        Merit  and  truthful 
advertising  the  reason  for  our  growth. 
New  Year  term  opens  January  3,  1910 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.         J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq. 

Manager                                   Sec-Treasurer 
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Orchard  Supplies 


It   is   now   time   to   plan    next 
son's    operations   in    the   gar- 
den   and    orchard.      You    should 

have  our  catalogue  and  study   it 
carefully. 

It  will  help  you  to  get  var- 
ieties suitable  for  your  condi- 
tions. It  will  remind  you  of 
your  needs  in  the  line  of  gen- 
eral supplies  and  orchard  ma- 
chinery. 

Remember  that  Henry's  trees 
are  grown  in  British  Columbia 
under  the  same  conditions  that 
they  will  meet  with  in  your 
orchard. 

Send    for  catalogue  today. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd.,Vancouver 


A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN    EDITION 


THE  FAMOUS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 


The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing' 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Leather.  The  best  Encyclopedia 
ever   published. 


Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 


While  they  last 
PRICE     -     -     • 


$25.00 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Limited   Liability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


REMARKABLE 


RESULTS 


Some  of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
1  a  nipany  during  1908  were  as  follows: 

Applications   received...   $10,011,253.00 

Insurances   issued    8,690,944.00 

Net  Premium  Income...  2,119,583.57 

Total   Income    2,577,890.18 

Payments  to  beneficiaries 

and    policyholders 963,047.22 

Addition  to  Reserve  for 
protection  of  policy- 
holders     1,170,882.00 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis  -  District  Mgr. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham  -  -  -  Cashier 
Molson's  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Live  Stock 
Insurance 


The  following  is  a  list  of  losses  paid  by 
the  British-American  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, Limited,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  in  Oc- 
tober,   1909: — 

M.  G.  Connally,  V.S.,  Vegreville,  Alta..$  700.00 

Geo.  Silzer,  Balgonie.  Sask 100.00 

N.    G.    Foster,    Vancouver,    B.C 100.00 

Janse  Bros.,   Stettler,  Alta 133.00 

Alister  Pryce,  Wawota,  Sask 100.00 

Jno.  E.  &  Wm.  W.  Jones,  Granum,    Alta.    1,000.00 

C.  W.  McGillvrary,  Vancouver,  B.C....  500.00 
\Y.    L.   Thompson.   Esq.,  Spring  Coulee, 

Alta 1,000.00 

Karl    Leibel,    Pilot  Butte,   Sask 150.00 

Y.   Onagi,   Vancouver,  B.C 266.00 

Joseph  Thompson,  Chilliwack,  B.C 15.00 

1:    C.    Fyke,   Moosomin,   Sask 100.00 

Lynn  Valley  Lumber  Co.,  Lynn  Creek, 

B.   C 250.00 

John  Butenscheon.   Fillmore,   Sask.    .  .  .  100.00 

D.  D.  Roney,  Swift  Current,  Sask 120.00 

Wm.  J.  Wellwood,  Rouleau,  Sask 100.00 

$4,734.00 

Further   particulars    address    office   direct. 
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investi= 
gated  the 
possibilities 
of  Fruit 
Culture 
in  the 
Kamloops 
District 


I  shall  be 
pleased  to 

have  you 

write  me 
for 

literature 
and  prices. 


WALTER  U.  HOMFRAY 


I 


Fruit  and  Farm  Land  Specialist  «  Kamloops,  B.C. 
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HO!   FOR 


STEWART  ! 

The  Gateway  to  the  Camps  of  the  Port- 
land  Canal   and   the  Bear  River  District 


STEWART,  by  reason  of  its  commanding  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Portland  Canal,  can  never  have  any  serious  competitor  as  the  outfitting 
and  supply  point  for  the  camps  beyond.  It  is  on  tide  water,  and  all 
travel  must  pass  through  the  townsite.  It  is  magnificently  situated,  and 
as  level  as  a  billiard  table.  Now  that  the  rich  mining  camps  of  the  dis- 
trict are  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  practical  men  with  ample 
capital,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Stewart  will  also  receive  an  impetus 
in  its  permanent  upbuilding. 

LOTS    AT    TO-DAY'S    PRICES    WILL    PROVE 

A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 


They  range  from  $300  to  $600.  We  offer  special  inducements  to 
investors  prepared  to  erect  business  blocks,  and  to  any  one  desirous  of 
starting  in  business. 

Better  take  a  trip  to  Stewart,  visit  the  mines  and  see  for  yourself 
what   a   splendid   future   this  townsite  has. 

FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  descriptive  of  the  Gold, 
Silver,  Lead  and  Copper  Mines,  and  of  the  Townsite,  write  us;  also  tell 
us  if  you  are  looking  for  a  business  opening. 


The  Stewart  Land  Co. 

16  Board  of  Trade  Building,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
Fifth  Avenue  STEWART,  B.C. 
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PORTLAND  CANAL 


IS    A    WINNER 


STUDY  THE  MAP  and  note  the  splendid  location  of  the  LULU 
GROUP  between  the  holdings  of  two  of  the  biggest  operating  companies  in 
the  camp,  and  having  the  same  rich  silver-gold  vein.  Write  us  today  for 
our  illustrated  pamphlet,  telling  why  the  25-cent  shares  in  THE  GLACIER 
CREEK  MINING  CO.,  LTD.,  are  an  excellent  investment.  It  may  make 
you  money. 
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GLACIER     CREEK 

MINING    C°LTD 


RIVERSIDE  S 


—  Plan  — 


—  MINERAL  CLAIMS  — 

—  GLACIERCREE1K 


Bevan  Bros.  &  Gore 


513  TENDER  STREET 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Spend  Five  Cents 


and  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Christmas  Issue  of 


She 


Saturba^ 
Sunset 


and  send  it  to  your 
friends  at  a  distance- 
It  is  going  to  be  an  extra 
big  number,  beautifully 
illustrated,  telling  the 
story  of  Canada's  most 
favored  Province — 
British  Columbia. 

If  you  have  a  number  of 
friends,  send  us  one 
dollar  and  we  will  mail, 
postage  free,  to  twenty 
people. 

THE  SATURDAY  SUNSET 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Publishers. 
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An  Extraordinary 
Watch  Bargain  for 
Christmas  Kd!r 


-vrnr 


i*  *'*■«■ 


L.   M#    DOLL 


The  l.  H.  Doll 

Special 


Is  made  with  a  gold-filled 
hunting  or  open-faced  case, 
in  both  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's sizes,  and  has  a  17- 
jeweled  adjusted  movement. 
It  is  sold  in  the  regular  way 
at  $25.  For  the  balance  of  the 
year  I  will  send  one  to  any 
address  for 

$12.50 

If  not  as  represented  I  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  money. 


L.  H.  Doll 

SMa.il  Order  lewder 
DIAMOND  PALACE 

Calgary,  Alberta 
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Winter   Overcoats 

Semi-ready 

McGill  College  Ulster 


This  is  trie  ideal  Canadian  Wintei 
Overcoat,  suitable  for  our  climatic 
conditions — and  it  will  be  the  popu- 
lar Overcoat  of  the  year. 


We  show  the  McGill  College  Ulster  in 
varying  collar  styles  at  $15,  $20  and  $25 
values. 

King  Edward  Overcoats,  at  $15  to  $30. 
Chesterfields,  silk-faced,  $20. 


Semi-reairj  tailoring 


Dress  Suits,  $25  to 
Tuxedo  Jackets,  $15  to 
Raincoats,  $10  to   . 
Overcoats,  $  1 2  to 
Trousers,  $3  to 


$35 
$20 
$30 

$35 

$8 


Five  Thousand  garments  to  select  from,  all  cut  on  the  Physique 
Type  System  at  the  SEMI-READY  WARDROBE 

See  the  display  of  Xmas  Gifts  in  Gloves,  Neckwear,  Hats,  Caps, 
Mufflers,  Silk  Umbrellas,  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Initial  Handkerchiefs  in 
Silk,  Linen  and  Silkeen,  Bags,  Valises,  Suit  Cases,  Dressing  Gowns, 
Smoking  Jackets,  etc. 


^ 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE   AGENTS   FOR  SEM  l-READY  TAILORI  NG 
CLOTHIERS  AND  HATTERS  614  YATES  ST.,   VICTORIA,    B.C 


Just  to  Wish  You 

A  MERRY  XMAS 

And  a  Prosperous  New  Year,  and 

To  tell  you  that  starting  three  years  ago  as  a  small  retail  concern 
we  have  gradually  expanded  until  today  the 

Vancouver=Prince  Rupert  Meat  Co.,  Limited 

Operates  fourteen  markets  and  wholesale  depots  in  the  cities  of 

Vancouver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster 
and  Prince  Rupert 

Progressive  business  methods — prompt  service — courteous  treat- 
ment and  the  excellency  of  our  products,  added  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  home  company  whose  shareholders  are  principally  ranchers 
and  producers  of  the  famous 

"Bunch  Grass1'  Districts  of 
Ashcroft,  Kamloops  and  Nicola 

— where  our  meats  come  from — tell  the  story  of  our  unrivalled 
success. 

For  the  Yuletide  Season 

Our  numerous  markets  will  be  amply  stocked  with  prime  stall- 
fed  beef  and  milk-fed  TURKEY,  DUCK,  GEESE  and  CHICKEN 
superior  to  anything  heretofore  imported  in  the  West. 

We  Confidently  Solicit  a  Share  of  Your  Trade 


PRINCE  RUPERT  MEATO. 


Ltd. 


MURAD 

TURKISH  CIGARETTES 

The  art  of  blend,  ng  cigarette  tobacco  is  much  like  -       ,.  '  4 
the  art  of  blending  colors  in  a  picture. 

An    artist    can    take    a    few    colors  and    with    a 
brush  and  canvas  produce  a  masterpiece. 

An   expert    tobacco    blender    can    take    several 
different     kinds     of     Turkish     tobacco    and    so 
combine  them  as  to  form   a  rich,   full,  delicately 
flavored  cigarette. 

The  delightful  flavor  of  M  URAD  Cigarettes 
is  entirely  due  to  the  blending  of  the  tobaccos. 

If  you  like  a  really  good  cigarette  you 
should  try  MURADS— 10  for  15c. 
S.  ANARGYROS. 


/^S'^m^Jxtzzzr^,' 


BINDING  SECT.  MAY  4     1966 


University  of  Toronto 
Library 


Acme  Library  Card  Pocket 
LOWE-MARTIN  CO.  LIMITED 


